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THE  FORTQNES  OF  THE  SCATTERGOOD  FAMILY. 

BY   ALBBJtT   SlilTH* 
WITH    TWO    ILLU8THATIONS   BY   JOHN    LEECH. 


CHAPTSR  I. 

The  Wagg^on, 

About  faar  miles  to  the  south  of  a  line  clrawti  from  Canvey 
IsUnd  to  Romford,  running  almost  parallel  to  the  flat  marshy  lands 
which  border  the  river  portion  of  the  Easex  coast*  there  is  alow, 
dis^mal  piece  of  countri^  intersected  by  dykes  and  narrow  tracks, 
but  little  known  even  to  those  living  within  a  short  dist^mce  of  its 
Conines  :  for,  assuredlVf  beyond  8ome  coasting  traffic^  there  is  not 
much  to  tempt  any  one  to  explore  it,  either  from  curiosity,  or  a  love 
of  rural  scenery.  Nor  would  its  solitude  offer  any  charms  to  the 
anchoret.  A  hermit,  however  greatly  he  might  admire  his  condi- 
tion, would  find  it  but  a  sorry  region  wherein  to  pitch  hia  dwelling, 
unless  he  built  his  cell  upon  piles,  and  kept  a  small  boat  by  the  side 
of  his  couch^  to  be  used  upon  emergencies.  For  the  Thames,  which 
U  a  great  leveller  in  its  way,  and,  like  most  levellers,  generally 
Dot  rery  particular  in  its  notions  of  appropriation  or  acknowledge- 
mtmt — lmt»  addicted  to  repudiation  as  it  were,  when  it  finds  itself  in 
a  ^taleof  low  water,  alter  running  upon  its  own  banks — is  apt  to  take 
pcmts^ion  of  the  different  wretched  cabins  in  die  district  upon  a 
▼cry  short  notice  ;  producing  various  geographical  transformations 
on  the  surface  of  the  country.  And  the!»e  phenomena,  although  very 
interesting  to  the  learned  men  who  study  the  moon,  and  her  influ- 
etice,  on  the  heights  of  Greenwich,  are  not  considered  as  remarkably 
diverting  by  the  inhabitants  of  these  uninviting  regions. 

The  greater  part  of  the  swampy  moors  which  lie  on  each  side 
of  the  road  for  some  miles,  is  covered  with  bunches  of  rushes 
and  rank  grass ;  whilst  the  ground  is  everywhere  moist  and  plashy, 
where  it  does  not  actually  sink  into  small  hollows  filled  with  ^limy 
ind  stagnant  water.  Long,  melancholy  rows  of  pollard  willows 
mark  the  courses  of  the  various  dykes  and  bourns  running  and 
intercrossing  each  other  in  all  directions;  and  here  and  there  the 
roadway  is  obstructed  by  a  gate  or  swing-bar,  the  use  of  which,  be- 
yond occasional  obstruction,  is  unknown,  since  there  is  no  one  to  re- 
Mve  t<*ll;  nor  do  the  few  half- starved  animals  who  graze  about  the 
vm%te  appear  desirous  of  straying  to  any  of  its  distant  pastures.  The 
odIj  living  things  that  appear  to  thrive  and  fatten  in  this  fenny  re- 
gion are  the  frogs ;  and,  when  day  goes  down,  they  croak  out  their 
*clf-satisf«ctiou  at  keeping  their  heads  above  water,  in  such  numbers, 
and  With  such  earnest  vehemence,  that  their  concert  travels  far  and 
wide  upon  the  wind,  and  the  "  marsh-bells,"  as  their  song  is  termed 
by  the  natives  of  the  adjoining  places,  may  be  heard  upon  still  even- 
ings at  an  incredible  distance. 
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It  waa  a  sharp  winter*s  night,  in  the  beginning  of  January*  Every 
pool  and  water-course  of  the  morass  was  froxeu  over ;  the  rushes  at 
their  ed^^es  were  powdered  with  frost  as  well ;  and  the  cart-tracks 
of  the  road  were  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  ice,  which  shattered 
down  by  the  least  touch  with  a  plass-like  and  hollow  sound  into 
the  dry  ruts  heneath*  to  the  great  deh'ght  of  the  boys  who  loitered 
alone;  the  road  collectinpr  stray  cattle,  and  thus  procured  all  the  ex- 
citement of  breaking  windows*  without  the  unpleasantry  of  attend- 
ing punishment.  It  w^as  cold,  bitter  cold.  The  wind  came  frozen 
as  it  swept  in  biting  gusts  over  the  fettered  marsh,  or  whistled 
amongst  the  slender  branches  of  the  pollards ;  and  the  very  stars 
appeared  shivering  as  they  twinkled  with  wintry  brightness  in  the 
clear  blue  sky.  But»  in  the  intervals  of  the  wind's  wrath  all  was 
dead  and  still  ;  as  if  Nature,  being  locked  up  in  the  icy  trammels  of 
the  frost  until  the  sun  chose  to  bail  her  out,  was  aware  that  at  pre- 
sent she  could  not  well  help  herself^  and  so  maintained  a  dignified 
and  impressive  silence. 

About  eight  o'clock  on  the  cold  evening  in  qnestion,  a  tilted 
wagmm,  with  two  horses,  was  traversing  one  of  the  roads  above 
spoken  of,  in  the  direction  of  London.  It  was  not  going  very  fast, 
for  the  driver,  almost  benumbed,  had  got  down  from  his  seat,  and 
was  walking  by  the  side  of  the  horses,  as  he  went  through  the  series 
of  violent  gymnastics  with  the  arms  and  legs,  popularly  supposed  to 
generate  caloric ;  with  an  accompanying  forcible  expiration,  some- 
what resembling  the  subdued  noi>e  of  a  locomotive  engine,  to  which 
hi«  steaming  breath  formed  a  not  inapt  adjunct,  as  it  was  visible 
with  that  of  the  horsea  in  the  gleam  of  the  lantern  which  hung  in 
front  of  his  vehicle. 

There  were  two  passengers  under  the  tilt  of  the  waggon.  One  of 
them,  to  judge  from  his  rustic  dress  of  corduroy  and  velveteen,  was 
apparently  a  countryman  ;  and  he  wore  a  small  round  hat.  which, 
with  his  costume  generally,  gave  him  the  air  of  being  aomething 
between  an  ostler  and  a  railway  navigator.  And  there  was  a  look  of 
mingletl  cunning  and  simplicity  in  his  face  that  rendered  it  some- 
what difficult  to  determine  from  the  ascendancy  of  which  attribute 
he  might  be  classed  as  the  greater  knave  or  fooL  The  other  was  a 
tall,  well-formed  young  man,  of  four-and-twenty,  or  thereahoutei, 
partly  in  the  attire  of  a  sailor.  His  features  were  regular  and  hand- 
some, in  spite  of  the  general  air  of  dissipation  which  pervaded  them, 
and  the  wandering  and  unsettled  expression  of  his  eyes.  A  pro- 
fusion of  dark  curling  hair  shaded  his  expansive  forehead,  which 
every  now  and  then  contracted  into  a  frown  as  he  assumed  the  look 
of  deep  thought,  but  this  soon  passed  away^  and  his  countenance  be- 
came as  careless  as  before. 

The  travellers  had  cleared  some  of  the  vegetables  and  packages 
away  that  were  immediately  round  them,  and  having  drawn  the 
canvass  of  the  tilt  closely  together  on  every  side,  except  where  the 
lantern  hung  in  front,  that  it  might  give  part  of  its  light  to  the  in- 
terior, were  stretched  upon  some  straw,  smoking  in  company.  A 
foreign-looking  bottle  was  placed  between  them,  to  which  they  oc- 
casionally applied  their  lips,  and  then  again  relapsed  into  the  con- 
templation of  the  thin  volume  of  smoke  which  curled  upwards  from 
their  pipes,  and  filled  the  waggon  with  its  fumes. 

"  tfgh  I"  exclaimed  the  countryman  after  a  long  pnuse^  coughing 
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p«  sipoke,  *'  I  shail  be  atifled  if  we  don't  get  a  go  of  fresh  air,  I 
trpect  you  won't  mind  it  ndther,  youn^^  man  ?** 

*'  Deuce  a  bit  V*  replied  the  other :  "it 's  all  the  same  to  me  what 
I  breathe,  ^hort  of  brimstone.     Have  It  open*  if  you  like.*' 

"How  *s  us  going  on,  Tom  ?*'  continued  the  first  speaker,  as  he 
pushed  the  tarpaulin  on  one  side,  and  addressed  the  wajigoner, 

"  Ob  1  right  enough,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  you  haven't  got  a  drop  of 
the  brandy  to  spare,  I  reckon,  have  you?" 

**  What's  the  u>se  of  asking  if  you  think  so:  catch  hold!"  answer- 
ed the  passenger,  handing  him  the  bottle  down. 

The  driver  took  a  draught  at  the  flask,  which  did  not  nppe»r 
likely  to  come  to  a  termination,  if  a  violent  fit  of  coughing  luut  not 
interrupted  him. 

**  Ah  !  that  11  do/*  he  said  as  soon  as  he  could  speak,  ''  we  shnll 
get  on  now.  Hark !  titere  *s  a  clock  going  eight ;  that  must  be 
Romford." 

**  That 's  not  Romford,  I  'm  sure  f "  exclaimed  the  young  man^  as 
the  sound  of  some  distant  bell  came  over  the  moor. 

''Do  you  know  this  part  of  the  world,  then,  master?"  asked  the 
countryman. 

**No  —  yes — a  little.  That  is,  I  did  once/'  returned  his  compa- 
nion, wnth  a  haIf*melancholy  voice. 

The  waggoner  approached  his  vehicle,  and  beckoning  to  the  coun- 
trvman,  they  communed  together  in  a  low  voice  for  about  a  minute. 
When  this  was  finished  the  latter  drew  down  the  tarpaulin,  and 
they  once  more  enclosed  themselves  in  the  interior. 

**  I  hope,  as  we  overtook  you,  and  gav^e  you  a  cast,  you  "11  keep  all 
dark  if  you  see  anything  on  the  journey,  pardner,"  said  the  rustic. 

"Oh!  I*rasafe  enough,'*  replied  the  other,  laughing.     '*  I  don*t 
know  where  1  should  have  wandered  to  if  yoti  had  not  come  by,  no 
1  owe  you  something." 
"  Did  you  come  from  Rodiford  >'* 

**  No ;  I  got  a  boat  to  drop  me  on  the  coast.  I  don't  want  to  be 
«een  in  the  large  places.  Perhaps  1  should  have  to  stay  there  longer 
than  I  liked,  I  believe  the  Goodwin  Sands  was  the  last  port  I 
touched  at,  the  night  before  last.  There  are  no  debts  to  be  p  Jd 
there,  though,  except  Nature's." 

"Goodl"  said  the  other,  with  an  approving  nod,  as  he  poked  hia 
finger  into  the  bowl  of  hh  pipe.  And  then,  after  a  short  pause,  he 
added^  **  Mny  I  make  bold  to  ask  your  name  —  mine's  Bolt,  though 
some  calls  me  Cricket,  because  they  hear  of  ray  being  aboutj  but 
can  never  lay  hold  of  me/' 

This  voluntary  confidence  appeared  worthy  of  a  return,  and  the 
younir  man  replied, 

*'  Well,  you  may  call  me  Vincent,  if  you  like.  That  name  will  do 
as  well  as  any  other." 

'*Then  I  think,  Mr.  Vinson,  you'd  best  shut  your  eyes  lor  a 
minute  or  two,  if  you  don't  want  *em  shocked." 

The  waggon  stopped  whilst  he  was  speaking,  and   Bolt  got  out, 
taking  the  lantern  down  with  him.     They  were  close  to  a  water- 
course that  ran  underneath  the  road  by  a  brick  arch.     The  driver, 
rfuided  by  some  apparently  unimportant  sign,  drew  an  iron  bar  from 
^Onder  the  waggon,  similar  to  those  used   for  fixingj  hurdles  in  the 
groarnl*  and  proceeded  to  break  the  ice  with  it.     This  done,  he  drew 
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out  three  or  four  small  casks,  of  about  two  gallons  each,  which  he 
handed  to  his  associate,  who  itn mediately  put  them  into  the  cart,  and 
then  climbing  in  after  them,  stowed  thera  away  at  the  far  end,  cover- 
ing them  with  a  quantity  of  to  mips »  which  formed  part  of  the  load. 
And  then  he  resumed  his  place  in  the  interior,  and  the  waggon  once 
more  went  on,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  —  the  whole  transaction 
scarcely  occupying  two  minytes* 

«*That*s  how  we  get  spirits  from  garden-staff,"  observed  Mr, 
Bolt,  upon  taking  his  }>ipe  again;  **and  that's  our  private  cellar, 
A  tub  bust  once,  and  the  frogs  got  drunk  with  brandy-and- water. 
He  1  he  !  I  never  see  such  a  go  !" 

This  occurrence,  whether  it  ever  happened,  or  was  merely  called  up 
to  divert  his  fellow-traveller,  excited  IMr.  Bolt's  risibility  to  a  great 
degree,  only  checked  by  what  he  termed  a  thimbleful  of  brandy, 
which  from  its  quantity  was  rightly  named,  as  it  would  cert^iinly 
have  assisted  to  sew  up  anybody  else,  whose  head  w^as  less  spirit* 
proof,  if  repeated  often.  And  then,  discovering  that  his  pipe  was 
exhansted.  after  several  ineliectual  attempts  to  arrange  himself  in  an 
easy  position,  he  gave  two  or  three  preparatory  yawns,  and  was  soon 
asleep;  whilst  his  fellow-traveller  was  not  long  in  following  his  ex- 
ample^  albeit  the  springs  of  the  waggon  had  not  been  contrived  with 
the  greatest  view  to  luxurious  travelling.  The  driver,  too,  whose 
exercise  had  sufficiently  warmed  him,  assumed  a  sort  of  rope-dancer's 
position  upon  one  of  the  shafts;  and,  beguiling  the  journey  with  a 
song  without  an  cnd^  which  he  set  to  an  extempore  melody,  pursued 
his  journey  towards  the  metropolis. 
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It  was  past  midnight  before  the  passengers  in  the  waggon  woke 
up  from  their  sleep  ;  and  then,  as  they  looked  out  of  the  front,  they 
found  by  the  lights  and  buildings  on  either  side  of  the  road^  that 
they  were  approaching  London.  The  driller  appeared  to  have  fallen 
in  with  a  friend,  who  was  now  walking  with  him  at  the  side  of  the 
horses ;  and  Bolt,  after  a  few  words  of  salutatiuUt  and  two  or  three 
enigmatical  inquiries,  turned  his  conversation  to  his  companion. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of  doing,  or  where  are  you  going  in 
town,  master?"  he  inquired. 

''  I  wish  I  could  tell  you,**  returned  Vincent ;  to  give  the  speaker 
his  own  name*     "  1  ex|ject  there  is  little  lor  me  to  do  in  London." 

'* There's  a  good  deal  for  everybody,"  added  Bolt,  "only  they 
don't  know  how  to  set  about  it.  I  've  been  in  business  in  London 
fit\een  year,  and  so  I  ought  to  know," 

''  I  tnoiight  you  were  a  countryman,"  observed  his  companion. 
**  Ycm  have  a  Yorkshire  accent," 

**Like  enough  —  like  enough,"  replied  Buk.  *'I  was  born  at 
Sheffield,  and  goe»  there  now  and  then  for  goods,  when  my  stock  is 
out." 

'*  And,  what  line  of  business  are  you  in?'*  a.««ked  Vincent. 
"Oh.  the  general;  hut  more  especially  in   dodges,  according  to 
the  stale  of  the  pewter.     When  that 's  (lush,  1  sell   Birmingham 
spoons  and  cheap  ironmongery  in  a  tilted  cart  round  about  London, 
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an  Saturday  nights,  and  catch  old  birds  with  chaC  If  the  funds 
isn't  up,  I  decide  celebrated  wagers  between  great  sporting-charac- 
ters, and  get  rid  of  fifty  gold  wedding- rings  before  six  o'clock,  at 
the  corner  of  the  Quadrant ;  and  when  it  's  quite  low  water,  I 
mounts  a  pair  of  high-starched  gills,  and  an  uncommon  clean  apron, 
and  comes  the  very  respectable  mechanic,  as  know'd  better  days/' 

"And  you  find  that  last  pay  ?" 

'*  Oh  !  out  and  out,  if  it 's  under  a  gas»1amp  in  front  of  a  public. 
People  is  sure  to  have  change  either  going  in  or  coming  out ;  and 
when  they  get3  a  little  how-js-you-by-this  time,  as  the  saying  is,  it 
makes  them  feel  for  a  fellow-creature  in  distress.  That 's  the  time 
for  congreves  to  go  off." 

The  waggon  kept  on  through  Mile  End,  and  long  straggling 
Whitechapel,  in  which  there  was  now  little  stirring.  The  lights 
over  the  gin-shops  were  extinguished,  and  all  their  shutters  closed, 
except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  cab-stands.  And  here 
none  of  the  drivers  were  at  their  posts,  but  had  taken  refuge  from 
the  cold  in  the  taproom  of  the  nearest  night* house  ;  or  had  convert- 
ed their  own  cabs  into  private  sleeping-rooms.  The  waterman  was 
the  only  token  of  humanity  that  appeared,  as  he  stumped  about 
amongst  his  tubs^  and  the  wretchetl  vehicles  and  animals  under  his 
protection,  in  a  fashionable  wrapper,  formed  from  a  sack  with  tliree 
holes  cut  in  it,  through  which  he  put  h\i  head  and  arms,  and  a  pair 
of  hayband  gaiters,  with  a  covering  of  the  same  fabric  on  his  head, 
which  looked  something  between  a  beehive  and  a  chimney-pot.  Even 
the  houseless  professors  of  lithographic  mendicancy,  who  drew  from 
Nature  upon  stone,  and  braved  the  cold  in  a  wonderful  manner 
during  the  day,  as  they  depicted  mackerel  on  the  pavement  in  gay- 
coloured  pigments,  accompanied  by  flourishing  statements  of  their 
being  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  over  which  they  assumed  the 
position  of  the  dying  gladiator,  until  literally  ordered  by  the  autho- 
rities to  walk  their  chalks  by  shutfling  them  out, — even  these  found 
the  sharp  night  air  too  much  For  their  stoicism,  and  ^lunk  and  bur- 
rowed into  hidden  corners  of  outhouses,  and  unfinished  buildings, 
where,  herding  together  like  animals,  they  attended  the  next  day  of 
incertitude,  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  crust  should  be  procured, 
[in  shivering  and  darkness. 

At  last,  after  a  slow  progress  through  the  city,  for  the  horses  were 
weary  with  their  lengthened  journey,  the  waggon  arrived  at  Covent 
Garden  market.  Here  all  was  liife  and  movement ;  one  of  the 
divisions  of  restless  London  that  never  slept.  A  light  snow  was  fall- 
ing, which  twinkled  by  the  gas-lamps  as  it  descended  upon  the 
heavily-laden  carts  of  vegetables  surrounding  the  quadrangle, 
awaiting  the  daybreak  to  be  unladen  —  a  process  which  atone 
or  two  points  was  already  going  on.  Within  the  market  several  of 
the  people  had  built  up  rough  tents  of  baskets  and  tarpaulin,  be- 
neath wliich  they  sought  to  catch  an  hour  or  two  of  dozing  before 
their  labours  commenced,  upon  a  bed  of  dry  fern,  over  a  mattress  of 
vegetables.  Here  and  there  charcoal-fires  were  burning,  which 
threw  a  red  and  not  unpicturesque  light  over  the  various  groups,  as 
the  wind  swept  keenly  through  the  avenues,  and  blew  their  embers 
into  transient  brightness ;  and  at  these  spots  a  cheap  breakfast  was 
being  dnted  out  to  waggoners  and  porters,  who  huddled  round  the 
ydL    Occasionally  a  burst  of  revelry  from  some  of  the  last  Cte. 
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be  added;  ''but  we 
re  all  right.    I 
joo. 

ant  me,  mr  good  friend/'  said  the 
**  I  know  London  well  enough.  I 
on] J  I  doo*t  exactly  know  how  I 
ihaald  be  teceiYed  if  I  were  to  go  thercL  Besides,  thh  is  rather  an 
nholy  hour  to  rioi^  up  your  gowenior  when  he  don't  expect  you/* 

''The  Inaunoled  dock  says  a  qaaiter  to  three/*  observed  Bolt. 
**  It  d<m't  get  wvmcr,  neilber,'*  he  cootinned.  stamping  his  feet  upon 
the  ground*  '*  Phew  !  I  *m  almost  sorry  I  ain't  little  enough  to  get 
inside  the  gas-lamps  ;  it  do  look  comfortable  there,  don't  it?** 

•*  I  wish  I  could  offer  you  something  for  the  lift  you  *ve  given  me/* 
said  Vincent ;  "  bat  I  'm  about  as  bard  up  as  anybody  can  well  be  ; 
and,  what  is  worse,  I  don't  know  very  well  at  present  how  1  am  to 
l«>ok  for  much  more.     I  can  only  give  you  my  thanks/* 

*'  Don't  put  yourself  out  now  about  that/'  said  Bolt ;  *'  all  we 
asks  is,  keep  Jark,  as  I  said,  about  the  journey.  And  if  you 
get  rigularly  stumped^  and  ain't  particular  what  you  turns  your  hand 
to,  you  '11  hear  of  me  there:  only  you  needn't  say  so/' 

He  put  a  dirty  card  of  some  public  house  in  Wapping  into  his 
compAuion's  hand  as  he  spoke  ;  and  then  wishing  him  good-night,  he 
took  one  of  the  horses,  which  the  waggoner  had  unharnessed  during 
thiH  brief  conversation,  whilst  his  fellow  took  the  other,  and  they  dis- 
appeared round  one  of  the  comers  of  the  market 

Vincent  Scattergood — for  such  was  the  name  of  the  individual 
whom  we  have  presented  to  the  reader,  —  remained  for  some  little 
time  after  his  late  companions  had  departed  in  a  state  of  blank  in- 
certitude as  to  his  destination  for  the  night.  There  were  hotels,  it 
is  true,  in  every  direction  ;  and  bright  light;*  in  the  entrances,  albeit 
the  shutters  were  eii^Med,  proved  that  all  the  inmates  bad  not  yet  rc- 
'  tci  But  his  pur^e  was  at  present  exceedingly  slender ;  and  they 
re  beyond  his  means.  Nor  did  there  appear  to  be  an  available 
ik  in  the  market  unoccupied,  except  the  more  exjto&ed  portions. 
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on  which  a  tolerably  thick  layer  of  snow  had  now  settled,  turning 
the  heaps  of  vegetables,  as  seen  through  the  different  porticos,  into 
cosmoramic  representationa  of  Mont  Blanc.  Had  there  been, 
Vincent  would  have  availed  himself  of  it;  for  he  was  not  over-par- 
tic  okr 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  rumination,  chewing  the  cud  of  the 

Elans  he  had  been  previously  forming,  he  took  his  bundle,  and 
aving  strolled  vaguely  up  and  down  the  piazza  two  or  three  times, 
turned  into  a  house  of  public  entertainment,  the  doors  of  which  w^ere 
1  Invitingly  on  the  swing,  and  its  business  apparently  in  full  play.  It 
was  an  early  breakfast  house,  frequented  by  the  market-people  ;  or 
rather  a  very  late  one,  for  its  chief  trade  commtroced  at  midnight, 
vid  continued  until  commerce  and  animation  were  once  more  in  full 
vigour. 

There  was  a  long  apartment  divided  into  boxes,  each  containing  a 
narrow  table,  which  nobody  could  sit  close  to,  but  required  the  tele- 
scopic arms  of  a  polypus  to  reach  what  was  on  it,  after  the  most  ap- 
[ proved  style  of  tables  in   tea-gardens  and  coffee-houses  generally* 
I  And  on  these  tables,  which  were  void  of  cloth,  were  dogs*~eared  pe- 
J  riodicals,  transparent  from  the  frequent  contact  of  adipose  toast,  or 
.ornamented  with  arabesque  rings  of  evaporated  coffee,  protluced  by 
1  Careless  guests,  who  turned  the  weekly  unstamped  journal  of  Modern 
Athens,  and  the  small- priced  repertory  of  the  in  format!  on- spread- 
ing committee  into  temporary  d'oyleys.    Neither  were  traces  of  the 
embryo  chick,  in  its  earliest  stage  of  gestation,  absent.     In  some  of 
these  boxes  customers  were  discussing  market  topics ;    in  others, 
cups  of  dark  and  unknown  beverages,  presumed  by  clever  analytical 
chemists  to  be  infusions  of  parched  peas,  sweetened  with  treacle. 
And  in  others,  again,  a  few  individuals  were  indulging  in  a  heavy 
slumber,  pillowing  their  heads  upon  the  pewter  salt- cellars,  or  black 
tin  Waiters,  as  they  awaited  the  opening  of  the  market,  or  the  advent 
of  another  day  of  homeless  want  and  misery, 

A  love  of  exclusiveness  pervades  all  grades  of  life,  however  wide- 
ly separated  tl>eir  degress  in  the  scale  of  society.  The  aristocrat 
adopts  it  to  show  his  sense  of  the  true  security  of  his  position,  w  hich 
enables  him  to  act  as  he  pleases ;  the  would-be  patrician,  in  the 
dread  of  losing  the  finely-poised  station  that  he  has  attained,  which 
may  be  turned  by  the  slightest  breath.  And  the  radical,  who 
prates  aloud  in  forced  images,  —  the  verbal  fulcrum,  as  he  believes, 
,  upon  which  the  world  shall  be  moved  by  the  lever  of  public  opinion, 
— and  rates  the  pride  of  those  alone  above  him,  whose  sphere  he 
cannot  reach,  shrinks  equally  from  the  touch  of  his  inferiors,  and 
believes  that  in  himself  alone  is  centred  the  general  level  of  society, 
to  which  the  higher  classes  must  succumb,  whilst  those  below  him 
ought  to  elevate  themselves  to  his  standard. 

And  this  spirit  was  ministered  to  in  the  market  coffee-house.  For 
at  the  end  of  the  long  room  there  was  another  of  smaller  dimensions, 
with  a  fire  and  tables,  fur  those  who  were  willing,  by  the  most  trifling 
extra  outlay,  to  command  the  additional  attention  which  their  in- 
creased respectability  called  for.  Into  this  division  of  the  establish- 
ment Vincent  entered ;  more,  however,  from  the  boxes  in  the 
lower  room  being  occupied  than  any  exclusive  feeling  of  his  own ; 
and,  taking  his  seat  by  the  fire,  ordered  some  coffee. 

There  were  only  three  other  persons  in  the  apartment.     At  the 
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Vinccst  Sotfmgood  Ihtiflfil  hit  very  mode^  repast,  and  drawing 
ys  diair  ronnd  fron  the  tables  plaixd  it  before  the  fire,  as  he  clap- 
fcd  kb  bnnda  together  in  iu  warmth.  The  sound  startled  the  dra- 
mrtkt  frooi  Ins  viiions ;  hot  it  was  a  noise  pleasing  to  his  ears,  and 
Ins  heart  opened  to  the  grataitons  applause  with  which  his  last  men- 
^  efSect  had  been  greeted. 

**  It  'm  m  very  cold  nigfat»  nr,"  be  observed,  ms  he  got  up  a  little 
corresponding  opphuiae,  similar  to  that  subdued  expression  of  appro. 
httion  which  he  was  accuslooied  to  institute  in  obscure  part«  of  the 
theatre— suburbs  of  the  pit  and  recesses  of  dark  boxes— on  the  first 
nirtts  oThts  production.     **  It's  a  very  cold  night,  sir." 

it  was  a  fcrand  truth,  which  there  was  no  denying,  and  Vincent 
acquiesced  m  its  justice. 

*'  From  Uie  sea,  sir,  I  presume  ?"  continued  the  author,  as  he  look- 
td  At  Vincent*?  semi- nautical  costume, 

**  I  have  been  knocked  about  aboard  ship  for  a  few  months,"  re- 
plied Vincent.  "  I  landed  yesterday,  or  rather  the  day  before,  for 
the  time  is  getting  on/' 

**  Ah  !  indeed,"  returned  the   other  ;  *'  you  have  seen  the  Flying 
Vtchman.  without  doubt." 

••Indeed  I  have  not/*  said  young  Scattergood.     *' But  I  believe 
the  only  person  who  has  been  to  sea  that  never  did." 
dense  effect ;   that  vessel,  that  looked  as  if  it  was  going  to 
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run  down  the  house.     You  could  not — excuse  me,  though,  if  I  give 
you  my  card.     Possibly  my  name  is  not  unknown  to  you:" 

And,  so  saying,  he  drew  a  solitary  card  from  his  pocket,  and  gave 
it  to  Vincent,  who  read  the  address,  *'Mr.  Glenalvon  Fogg,  Drama- 
tic Author,  Cheshire  Cheese,  Vinegnr  Yard/' 

*' I  do  not  reside  at  the  Cheshire  Cheese  myself,"  observed  Mr, 
Pogg  ;  "a  house  of  call  for  playwrights,  sir.  The  drama  is  on  the 
decline,  and  author  and  uiukr-carpenter  now  move  in  the  same 
r^ffToove  —  50  to  speak  —  of  the  theatre.  My  object  in  taking  the 
liberty  of  addressing  you  was,  as  a  nautical  man,  to  ask  your  advice. 
You  have  doubtless  seen  the  shark  of  the  Atlantic?" 

"  1  have  only  cruised  about  the  German  Ocean,"  said  Vincent ; 
*'  they  once  tried  to  point  out  the  kraken  to  me,  off  Norway/' 

'*  Pardon  me/'  &aid  Mr,  Fonrg.  *«  J  wished  to  ask  if  you  knew  of 
any  good  situation  that  you  thought  might  suit/' 

**  1  wish  I  did,  for  my  own  sake/'  replied  Vincent.  *'  T  !»hould 
only  be  too  glad  to  take  it.  I  do  not  know  yet  where  I  am  to  hide 
my  head  to-night ;  it  is  a  case  of  hard-up/' 

Mr,  Fogg  perceived  that  his  meaning  was  not  precisely  under- 
Ittood.     He  gazed  at  the  fire  again  for  some  minutes,  with  liis  brains 
enveloped  in  a  wrapper  of  mighty  thought,  and  then  observed, 

'*  I  believe  we  can  mutually  accommodate  each  other,  sir  j  I  am 
at  present  engaged  on  a  nautical  piece,  of  intense  interest ;  but  never 
having  been  to  sea,  1  have  some  little  doubt  about  the  propriety  of 
my  language.  Taking  a  reef  out  of  your  keel,  or  hoisting  your 
anchor  hard  a-port,  are  difficult  things  to  manage,  although  we  can 
shiver  timbers  and  belay,  or  avast- heaving,  with  safety. 

**  I  suppose  you  want  me  to  direct  you,  then/*  said  Vincent, 
smiling  at  his  new  friend's  remarks. 

•*  Precisely  so  ;  and,  in  return»  I  can  offer  you  for  a  night  or  two 
such  accommodation  as  my  lowly  roof  affords;  board  I  must  leave 
to  yourself/* 

*'  Well,  it's  a  bargain/*  said  Vincent.  "  To  be  frank  with  you,  I 
have  come  back  sooner  than  I  ought,  and  do  not  care  much  to  shew 
my  face  at  home, — at  least,  at  present.  I  will  see  of  what  use  I  can 
be — at  all  events,  for  a  couple  of  days." 

The  small  reckoning  on  either  part  was  paid  ;  and  Mr.  Fogg,  who 
had  been  awaiting  the  visit  of  some  rustic  lessee,  with  money  for  the 
performance  of  his  pieces,  according  to  appointment,  but  who  never 
came,  left  the  coffee-shop  with  his  new  companion, 

**  The  true  cosmopolite  is  less  suspicious  of  an  acquaintance  form- 
ed in  this  manner,*' thought  Mr.  Fogg,  *' than  the  man  of  Hmited 
mind.     Besidei>,  I  have  nothing  to  lose  but  my  ideas/' 

And,  piloting  the  other  through  one  or  two  narrow  and  ill-condi- 
tioned streets,  the  dramatic  author  at  last  8toj)ped  before  the  open 
portal  of  the  crazy  tenement,  at  the  very  summit  of  which  the  apart- 
ment which  he  termed  his  lowly  one  was  situated. 


CHAPTER   in. 

Tbe  dornei^tic  economy  of  the  Chicksands. 

Morning  broke  in  freezing  brightness  upon  the  expanse  of  Ken- 
nington  Road,  Onniibuaes  densely  packed  with  the  ci ty -bound  Co lo- 
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nisU  of  Brixton  andClapbam  swayed  their  unwieldy  bulks  along  the 

snowy  thoroughfare,  leaving  imit^ition  railroadson  the  ground  behind 
them  ;  ami  their  conductors  returned  provoking  shakes  of  the  Head 
to  the  hail  of  belated  pedesitrians,  who  saw  not  that  they  were  full, 
by  reason  of  the  tangible  breath  that  crystallized  on  their  win- 
dows. Boys  forsook  the  footpaths,  and  selected  perilous  gutters 
at  the  side  to  progress  on  ;  or  stored  up  compressed  ammuni- 
tion in  ambush  for  the  Tooting  carrier.  Congealed  cabmen  threw 
sackcloth  over  their  shoulders,  and  careful  housekeepers  strewed 
ashes  before  their  doors;  whilst  apprentice  butchers,  with  glowing 
laces,  and  hands  as  red  as  the  juicy  meats  they  carried,  performed 
quiet  dances  upon  the  door-ateps,  until  their  signal  was  answered ; 
and  then  stayed  not  for  conversie  w  ith  the  ruddy  handmaidens  w*ho 
replied  to  their  smnirions,  but  hurriedly  boltetl  off,  whistling  half- 
frozen  melodies,  and  making  feudal  and  uninvited  incursions  upon 
the  adJMcent  sliding-grounds  of  junior  lads.  The  sun  himself  looked 
cold  as  he  threw  his  canopy  of  wintry  light  over  the  dome  of  Bedlam  : 
many -armed  direction -lamps  caught  up  his  rays,  together  with  lh# 
newly-rubbed  brasswork  of  surrounding  cabs;  but  the  beams  were 
flung  back  with  a  chaste,  subdued  light  from  the  zinc  plate  that 
marked  the  residence  of  '^Chicksand,  Coal  and  Wine  Mkrchant." 
Had  3\lr.  Chicksand  lived  in  a  country  town,  his  neighbours  would 
possibly  have  expended  much  of  their  time,  and  powers  of  conjec« 
tore,  in  endeavours  to  discover  whereabouts  the  extensive  comitio- 
.  dities  that  formed  Mr.  Chicksand's  merchandise,  were  stored.  For 
'the  house,  which  wa-s  of  moderate  dimensions,  being  of  two  win- 
dows in  breadth,  with  a  balcony  on  the  first-floor,  which  looked 
somewhat  as  if  a  large  drawing-room  fender  had  fixed  itself  tliere 
when  the  house  had  been  turned  out  of  window  in  some  remote  con- 
vulsion, possessed  but  limited  accommodations  for  pipes  and  chal- 
drons. So  that  most  probably  the  coals  and  wine  were  in  the  barges 
and  docks  on  the  river,  and  jSlr.  Chicksand's  regular  departure  from 
his  private  residence  at  half-past  eight  each  morning,  was  to  go  amd 
look  after  them,  or  assist  in  the  disposal  of  many  tons  and  doseitfr^ 
And,  besides,  had  he  wished  to  have  kept  his  coals  even  in  his  uppei^H 
apartments,  he  could  nut  have  done  so,  for  they  were  usually  occu*^^ 
pied  by  separate  fainiHes  of  those  social  victim^,  called  lodgers,  upon 
whom,  without  exactly  being  cannibals,  the  Chicks^nids  lived.  And 
when  a  new  tenant  arrived,  tlie  Chicksands  fattened  on  him,  and 
made  festivity  ;  although  at  other  times  they,  figuratively,  picked 
up  the  rice,  grain  by  grain,  like  the  ghoul  of  the  Eastern  story. 

]Mr.  Chicksand  had  departed  upon  his  commercial  enterprises  j 
and  his  helpmate,  having  picked  out  four  eligible  pieces  of  cojd  from 
the  scuttle,  and  placed  them  carefully  on  the  fire,  in  such  a  positioal 
Uiat  they  should  not  consume  their  substance  in  too  great  luxury  J 
dei»cended  to  the  kitchen.     And  here  her  first  care  was  to  removsl 
some  cinders  from  the  range,  and  screw  the  iron  cheeks  nearer  \o~' 
•jjetlier,  until  they  somewhat  resembled  her  own,  and  brought  the 
•c  to  a  column  of  embers,  instead  of  a  body  ;  all  which  was  tlie 
^re  reniarkable,  considering  her  husband  was  himself  a  coal-mer- 
mi,  and»  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  had  mountains  of  Hetton's  and 
ess  tons  of  Lambton's  at  his  own  disposaK     This  done,  iVlrs. 
I  Qiklhd  to  the  maid,  who  was  poHsaing  her  face  and  a  Icn* 
llhick  lead  in  an  adjoining  cavern. 
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*'  Lt3hbeth  !**  cried  tlie  mistress,  *'  Liabetb !  what  atc  you  «tr" 
'*  Cleaning  Mr,  Bodle's  fender,  'm,"  was  the  aiidwer. 
JMr.  Bodle  was  a  professor  of  music,  the  whispered  editor  of  the 
Weekly  Pitchpipe,  and  lived  in  the  back  parlour. 

*'  Then  let  Mr.  Bodle  clean  his  fender  himself,  ajid  come  in  here. 
We  cant  look  after  any  Bodies  now.  What '«  he  want  hb  fender 
cleaned  to-day  for,  I  should  like  to  know  ?" 

•*  He*f  going  to  lend  his  room  to  Mr*  Snarry  to  night,  'in,  for  the 
iadies  to  put  their  cloaks  in." 

^  Umpb  r  said  Mrs.  Chicksand,  in  a  tone  of  molli^ed  dlasatute- 
tion,  •*  it 's  a  pity  somebotly  don't  lend  Mr.  Bodle  a  little  money  in 
return,  and  perhaps  he  would  settle  for  the  last  fortnight.  I  sup- 
pose Mr,  Snarry  has  asked  him,  then,  to  meet  his  friends/' 

••  I  think  he  has/'  replied  Lisbeth  ;  '*  leastwise  he  revived  hit  coat 
lut  night  with  some  anticardamums  and  a  toothbrush*  I  aee  him 
doing  it  tlirough  the  ventilator/' 

And  the  domestic  as»i$itant  tittered  at  the  reminiscence ;  whilst 
Mr».  Chicksand  walked  about  the  kitchen  upon  a  tour  of  inspection, 
peeping  into  all  the  vegetable  dishes,  and  lifting  up  all  the  inverted 
basins  on  the  dresser,  which  appeared  to  have  been  set  aj  traps  for 
catching  brass-thimbles,  cap-edgings,  and  tangled  skeins  of  thmil. 
•'  How  's  the  bread  this  morning,  Lis»beth  ?"  a^ked  the  iii]ftre««« 
*'Not  much,  mum,"  answered  the  maid.     *'Mr.  Snarry  had  in  a 
twopenny  brick  last  night,  and  Mr.  Bodle  borrowed  it  when  he  came 
home  late,  because  the  shops  was  shut." 
'*Mr,  Bodle 's  a  vampire/'  affirmed  Mrs.  Chicksand  forcibly, 
"  Lor  !  is  he  now,  mum  ?"  inquired  Lisbeth.     **  I  shouldn't  won- 
der,   lie  never  paid  back  half  the  cottage  that  Air.  Snarry  lent  him, 
&  Friday,  when  his  household  was  all  gone/' 

"We  should  all  starve  for  what  we  get  from  him,  a  screwy, 
pinchy — There 's  the  postman/*  added  ^Ir^.  Chicksand,,  at  a  tangent. 
And,  as  Lisbeth  went  up  stairs  to  answer  the  door,  Mrs,  Chick- 
nod  fini»*hed  her  review  by  noticing  the  contents  of  the  safe,  which 
w«i  lOQiething  between  a  large  lantern  and  a  birdcage,  and  hung  in 
thf  back- kitchen,  above  high-beetle  mark. 

Mr  Snarry,  who  resided  on  the  second  floor,  was  a  clerk  in  the 
Drawing  Office  at  the  Bank,  and  lived  in  Kennington  Road  for  eco- 
tiomj  and  exerciie,— the  latter  being  no  small  point  with  him,  as  in 
hi*  poportions  he  inclined  to  the  chubby.  Taking  advantage  of 
tbenrst^oor  being  vacant,  he  had  determined  to  celebrate  hi^  natal 
tUy  by  giving  a  party  to  certain  other  clerks,  and  Mr.  Bodle  was 
I  to  join  them,  for  the  triple  reason  that  he  sometimes  gave 
ii.irrv  concert-tickets,  that  he  sang  a  good  song  whenever  he 
*iji  aakecf,  and  that  the  use  of  Mr.  Snarry 's  back-parlour  would  be 
iti  imposing  addition  to  the  rooms  already  thrown  open,  whilst  no- 
l  I  ever  imagine  tliat  the  imitation  rosewood  chiffonier  was 

i>edstead.  'To  commence  the  preparations  for  the  festivity 
ibd  Mrs.  Chicksand  descend  to  the  kitchen,  and  with  a  willing 
lieart;  for  a  turkey  had  arrived  from  the  country,  where  the  house 
^r  Snarry  located  ;  and  the  gentleman  himself — a  real  gentleman 
^h^  Snarry  was — never  locked  up  his  things.  In  the  will,  this  wtt 
4  line  trait ;  in  the  deed,  it  would  have  come  to  just  the  same  whe- 
iiic  he  did  or  did  n<it ;  for,  knowing  the  annoyance  of  farcing  doors 
•ben  keys  were  lost^  Mrs.  Chicksand  had  provided  two  fa 
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lock  in  the  house^  as  well  us  cziused  holes  to  be  chiseled  in  all  the 
cupboartla,  and  what-nots,  to  impugn  the  honesty  of  the  mice,  upon 
emergencies,  with  some  little  show  of  platisibility. 

'*Two  notes  for  IVIr.  Bodle,  wrote  all  over  with  '  ^one  away/  and 
'try  No*  2/  and  one  for  you,  mum,"  said  Lisbeth,  entering, 

**  That  man  must  have  chanp^ed  his  hnlgings  very  often/'  mused 
IMrs.  Chicksand.     *'  I  can't  understand  it/' 

'*Mr.  Snarry  says  he's  in  love,  and  follers  the  young  lady  about 
like  anything  ;  and  that  that 's  her  next  door  as  sings  through  the 
wall/' observed  Lisbe^h, 

**  Never  mind  what  Mr.  Snarry  says;  wnsh  np  the  breakfast 
thin|ijs/'  interrupted  her  mistress,  breaking  open  her  letter,  and  con- 
tinuing, as  she  fir&t  read  the  hi^nature,  of  course, 

**  Wellj  if  it  isn't  from  the  8cattergoods  at  Bolong,  that  lived  by 
us  when  Mr.  Chicksand  was  unfortunate  as  a  grocer  in  Eshex  I  I 
wonder  what  they  can  possibly  want  with  me  I  " 

The  wonder  was  soon  dispelled  by  simply  reading  the  epistle,  in 
which  Mrs.  Scattergood  wished  to  know  if  Mrs,  Chicktsand  could 
accommottate  her  husband,  son,  and  daughter,  on  their  arrival  from 
Boulogne,  until  they  had  time  to  look  about  them, 

"Dear  me  I"  observed  the  lady  as  she  twisted  the  letter  various 
vays.  '^  They  've  put  where  they  live  at  Bolong*  but  no  date,  and 
they  say  they  shall  leave  '  to-morrow.*     I  wonder  when  that  is/' 

**  Thursday,  mnm/*  said  the  servant- 

"  I&h  !  nonsense  1  you  don't  know  what  I  mean/'  rej>lied  Mrs. 
Chick  sand.  **  What  can  we  do  ?  They  were  nice  people,  the  Scatter- 
goods  were,  but  lived  over  their  means*    Where  can  we  put  them  ?" 

However,  IVIrs,  Chicksand  soon  contrived  the  accommodation- 
The  back-kkchen  was  to  be  fitted  up  as  an  extempore  sleeping  apart- 
ment for  her  husband  and  herself;  and  Lisbeth  was  to  repose  in 
some  of  those  mysterious  pendrtiUa  w^herein  lodging-house  servants 
usually  sleep;  portions  of  the  dwelling  whose  precise  situation  has 
never  been  correctly  ascertained,  and  in  all  probability  never  will 
be;  the  popular  opinion  being  divided  between  the  binns  of  the 
empty  cellars^  or  the  unoccupied  shelves  of  the  pantry, 

"If  they  come  to-day,  Mr.  Snarry  must  put  off  his  party/'  ob- 
served the  servant,  as  she  hung  the  ctips  on  tenter-hooks,  **  Won't 
he  be  wild  loo,  that's  all,  after  giving  three-and-sixpence,  as  ever 
was,  for  two  pound  of  spermycitlies  far  the  room.     My  \'* 

*'  Well,  we  must  take  the  chances,  Liabeth/' said  Mrs*  Chicksands; 
"  if  they  must  come,  they  rausL" 

And  then  the  mistress  of  the  house  proceeded  to  give  directions, 
and  make  arrangements  for  the  festivities  of  the  evening. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Mr.  Snarry 's  maiden  eatertArnmetiC. 


W^HEN  a  bachelor  gives  a  party  to  his  male-friends,  he  has  only  to 
provide  interminable  boxes  of  cigars,  consecutive  kettles  of  hot- 
water,  and  ordinary  bottles  of  distilled  drinks,  to  amuse  his  guests 
in  a  first-rate  manner  ;  and  with  a  card-table  borrowed  from  the 
man  in  chambers  underneath,  a  barrel  of  oysters,  and  one  spoon  be- 
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tween  three,  the  reunion  is  safe  to  go  off  admirably.  But  when  he 
expects  lady  visitors  it  is  an  undertaking  of  much  greater  import- 
ance ;  their  more  delicate  organization  requiring  equally  refined  ap- 
pointments, from  a  looking-glass  and  pincushion  in  the  back-parlour 
unrobing  room,  upon  their  arrival,  to  the  female  attendant,  who 
must  not  go  to  bed  until  all  the  bonnets  have  been  properly  distri- 
buted, upon  their  departure.  And  to  young  ladies  there  is  a  wild 
recklessness  in  coming  to  a  single  man's  house  thnt  o(\en  leads  them 
to  look  for  some  extra-ordinary  amusement ;  and  this  excitement  re* 
acting  upon  itself,  reqtnres  all  the  energies  of  the  host  to  prevent  the 
extreme  of  expectation  running  into  the  depth  of  disappointment. 

Mr,  Snarry  was  aware  of  this.  He  had  rashly  begged  his  Bene- 
dict fellow-clerks  to  bring  their  wives,  and  eke  their  sisters,  that 
the  Bank  might  resound  with  his  praises,  as  one  of  its  most  dashing 
constituents;  and  telling  them  that  they  must  take  everything  in 
the  rough,  he  directly  commenced  toiling  to  render  the  entertain- 
ment recherche  beyond  imagination.  For  this  did  he  buy  for  eight- 
pence  two  bronzed  casts  from  a  child  of  sunny  Genoa,  of  ladies  hold- 
mg  sockets  in  one  hand,  and  Te!iling  wheeb  without  spokes  upon 
their  legs  with  the  other;  and  in  these  sockets  were  implanted  wax- 
ends*  albeit  they  cracked  itr  the  operation*  For  this  did  he  trim  the 
lamp,  whose  name  of  *' solar  "  suggested  to  classic  minds  the  "  incitM 
a  non  lucendo  "  beyond  anytliing  else,  and  only  resembled  the  sun  in 
its  eclipse  and  total  disappearance,  as  night  advanced  ;  for  this  did 
he  dispossess  the  staircase  bracket  of  the  unknown  bust,  and  place 
the  light  thereon.  For  this  did  he  paralyze,  with  an  unwonted 
order,  the  pastrycook  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  who  had  hitherto 
regnrded  patties  and  blanc-mange  as  flighty  conceptions  of  romantic 
confectioners;  and  on  this  account  alone  did  he  hire  a  six  octave 
fquHre  piano,  at  half-a-guinea,  that  Mr.  Bodle  might  thereat  shake 
his  lock?!,  and  conjure  with  the  keys,  producing  the  gay  quadrille 
from  its  freshly-attuned  interior. 

The  governors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  although  in  ordinary  cases 
men  of  keen  perception  and  cool  judgment,  were  that  day  convinced 
that  Mr.  Hnarry  had  the  influenza:  for  he  left  earl},  under  plea  of 
being  indisposed,  (which  in  reality  he  was— to  stay  any  longer,)  and 
devoted  the  afternoon  to  rehearsing  his  properties  and  effects  at 
home.  His  friend,  Mr.  Bam,  who  perplexed  palpabilities  whenever 
he  got  them,  at  Clement's  Inn,  where  the  nutritive  potato  sent  up 
its  steam  of  incense  to  the  mighty  pillars;  the  grand  entrance  that 
conducted  to  the  modest  chambers,  like  the  imposing  outside  of  a 
yiiggling  show,  attracting  crowds  to  be  deceived  within  ;  Mr.  Bam 
P— whose  bill  in  youth's  young  morning  he  had  once  put  his  name  to 
— had  lent  him  his  boy  to  wait ;  and  relieve  Lisbethof  her  manifold 
duties.  So  that  altogether  Mr.  Snarry  calculated  upon  an  effect ;  as 
well  as  making  immature  clerks  believe  that  he  inhabited  many 
rooms,  and  kept  a  plurality  of  attendants. 

Mr.  Chicksand  returned  at  five,  and  iit  the  request  of  his  partner 
bought  a  pair  of  white  Berlin  gloves;  not  to  join  the  company,  but 
>  look  Uke  a  butler,  that  he  might  receive  one  or  two  shillings  when 
"^thc  guests  departed,  which  Mrs*  Chicksand  atfirmed  there  was  no 
occasion  to  throw  away  upon  tlie  dab- boy.  And  at  a  quarter- past 
Kven  the  Claphara  omnibus  put  down  the  first  gue&t,  ^Ir*  ^taXX, 
who  trod  on  a  slide^  and  tumbled  down  as  he  got  o€i  the  alepAWxe- 
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by  breaking  his  brace,  which  Mr.  Bodie  kindly  mended  with  Jt 
piece  of  harp-stritiE^ ;  mul  they  were  thus  engaged  when  the  **  se- 
cond party  "  arrived,  which  included  two  or  three  of  the  fair  sex» 
followed  by  a  very  ancient  clerk  indeed — a  senior  one,  at  a  hundred 
a-year,  in  pumps,  spectacles,  and  gloves^  so  long  that  they  doubled 
over  the  ends  of  his  fingers.  And  then  all  the  ladies  satin  a  row  on 
one  side  of  the  fire-place,  and  all  the  gentlemen  stood  about  on  the 
other,  not  speaking  much,  and  only  in  a  whisper;  to  divert  which 
solemnity,  and  give  an  appearance  of  bustle  and  vivacity  to  the  pro* 
ceedings  until  it  was  time  to  have  up  the  tea,  Mr.  Snarry  poked  the 
fire,  ran  in  and  out  of  the  room  upon  imaginary  missions,  and  opened 
and  shut  drawers  and  cheffoniers,  nervously  looking  after  things 
which  he  knew  were  not  there,  for  very  distraction. 

When  the  tea  arrived,  Mrs.  Hankin,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  com- 
pany, was  requested  to  superintend  its  distribution,  which  gave  rise 
to  many  pleasant  sallies  and  utterance  of  sly  things  ;  Mr.  Bam  sitting 
upon  Mrs-  Hankin's  left»  and  putting  the  sugar  into  the  cups  with 
infinite  drollery.  Mr,  Pratt,  too,  came  out  of  the  corner  where  he 
had  remained  ever  since  he  came  into  the  room,  and  practically 
proved  what  had  been  often  tr»ld  him  at  the  Bank,  upon  the  mere 
perception  of  his  companions,  that  he  was  an  ad  vantageoita  acquisi- 
tion to  hand  the  muffins  about  at  a  limited  tea-party. 

"That 's  right,**  said  Mr.  Snarry,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  infusing 
ft  little  lively  dreariness  into  the  party ;  *'  that 's  right,  ladies  ;  this  id 
Liberty  Hall,  you  know.     Don't  mind  Pratt ;  he  's  quite  harmless," 

Mr.  Pratt  blushed,  and  the  ladies  tittered  slightly,  whilst  the 
ancient  clerk  looked  pleasant  over  his  spectacles,  and  paid  great 
attention  to  what  everybody  said,  often  leading  the  company  to  think 
he  was  about  making  a  bright  remark,  and  then  disappointing  them  by 
saying  nothing.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  these  pauses  the  iron  gate  at 
the  end  of  the  garden  WcLs  heard  to  slam,  and  then  a  human  imita- 
tion of  a  mail-cart  horn  was  sounded  from  below,  followed  by  one 
enormous  solitary  bang  of  the  knocker, 

**  There  's  Jollit,  for  a  guinea  !"  cried  Mr,  Snarry.  **Come,  uow 
we  shall  do,     I  hope  he  will  be  rich  to-nifjht/* 

Thewi}?h,  whatever  it  meant,  was  certainly  a  kind  one,  and  utter- 
ed in  all  sincerity.  For  Mr.  Joseph  JolHt  was  the  wag  of  theDniw* 
ing  Office,  the  *'  funny  man  "  of  every  party  he  was  asked  to,  and 
unequalled  either  in  his  graphic  lyrical  descriptions,  or  sawing  off 
the  leg  of  the  rosewood-chair, 

Mr.  Jollit  first  caused  himself  to  be  announced  by  Mr.  Bora's 
footboy  as  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  then  in  a  most  divert- 
ing manner,  walked  on  upstairs  to  the  second- floor  ;  from  whence, 
being  recalled,  he  opened  the  door  a  little  way,  and  putting  his 
cloak  and  hat  on  the  lop  of  his  umbrella,  after  the  manner  of  the 
practical  joke  in  the  story-books,  touching  the  African  who  deceived 
the  lion  into  going  over  a  precipice,  he  hoisted  it  up  behind  ;  con- 
cluding that  funny  trick  by  pitching  it  clean  over  the  door  amongst 
the  guests,  which  drew  a  slight  cry  of  terror  from  some  tif  the  ladies^ 
who  inuigined  that  this  was  IVIr,  JoHit'f»  usual  method  of  entering  a 
drawing-room,  he  being  a  species  of  clown  of  private  life.  When 
the  excitement  of  his  real  entrance  had  somewhat  subsided,  he  got 
behind  Mr.  liodle,  and  having  pinched  him  in  the  calf,  yelped  like  n 
dog,  at  which  Mr.  Bodle  got  exceedingly  indignant ;  until  Mr.  Joe 
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JoUit  gnvc  him  a  dig  in  the  ribs  with  hi»  thumb,  put  his  tongue  in 
his  cheek,  and  told  him  it  was  all  right 

A  round  game  was  now  proposed  ;  and  as  soon  as  Li  abet  h  had  re- 
moved the  tea-things,  and  with  the  subterraneous  assistance  of  Mrs. 
Chick  sand,  washed  the  spoons  ag.iinst  supper,  Mr.  Snarry  got  out 
the  cards  and  counters,  the  latter  of  which  were  a  gross  of  button* 
moulds  on  a  string,  and  caused  a  little  joyousness.  And  this  was 
increased  for  the  time  into  something  really  like  a  laugh,  when  Mr. 
Joe  Jollit  turned  one  or  two  of  them  into  teetotums,  by  cutting 
splinters  of  wood  from  underneath  the  table  with  his  penknife,  which 
he  pushed  through  the  hole  in  the  middle,  and  set  them  twirling. 
They  made  a  very  large  party  for  vingi^un,  the  funny  gentleman, 
sitting  between  Mrs,  Han  kin  and  her  sister,  and  saying*' that  he  was 
a  rose  between  two  thorns, — he  meant  a  thorn  between  two  roses." 
And  then  he  dealt  in  eccentric  fashions,  and  made  jokes  about  the 
irsl  knave,  and  hid  aces  under  the  candlestick  ;  and  put  other  peo- 
|>Ve*s  fish  in  his  pocket,  with  other  jocularities  too  numerous  to  men- 
tioiu  As  the  card- table  drew  oflT  a  great  many  people,  Mr,  Snarry 
was  greatly  comforted  at  all  this  display  of  talent,  and  felt  less  ner- 
vous about  entertaining  them.  But  he  found,  after  all,  that  giving 
a  party  was  not  the  glorious  treat  which  he  had  anticipated  it  to  be- 
When  the  game  letl  off»  at  which,  by  some  means  or  another, 
everybody  had  lost  a  shilling,  the  time  came  for  Mr.  Bodle  to  amuse 
the  company  by  playing  and  singing  whilst  supper  was  laid.  And 
this  was  all  very  well ;  for  the  musical  profesaor  w^as  becoming  in- 
dignant that  he  had  not  been  asked  before.  After  a  convulsive 
symphony,  he  commenced  a  ballad  of  his  own  composing^  singing  It 
very  loud,  that  the  young  lady  who  lodged  next  door,  whose  migra- 
tiofis  he  followed  with  hopeless  afTection,  might  hear  it ;  whilst  the 
lady  portion  of  the  company  listened  with  great  admiration,  and  Mr* 
Joe  Jotlit  imitated  a  violincello  performer,  by  sitting  the  wrong 
way  upon  his  chair,  and  playing  upon  the  back  with  the  tongs,  at 
which  Mrs.  Ilankin's  sister  hid  her  face  in  her  handkerchief  with 
laug^hter,  he  w*as  such  a  droll  creature — she  never  did  ! 

Two  or  three  ladies,  with  their  hair  dressed  in  the  most  prevalent 
style  of  suburban  scarecrows,  who  had  remained  singularly  unoc- 
cupied all  the  evening,  were  now  led  forward  to  supper  by  Mr. 
Pratt  and  the  ancient  clerk.  Mr,  Bodle  played  the  **  Roast  Beef  of 
Old  England,"  which  was  thought  very  appropriate ;  and  Mr.  Joe 
Joliit  drew  down  great  mirth  by  giving  estimates  of  the  prices  of 
everything  on  the  table,  asking  Mr,  Snarry  what  time  to-morrow  he 
intended  to  dine  off*  the  fragments,  and  drinking  by  mistake  out  of 
Mrs.  Han  kin's  sister's  glass,  Then  he  called  Barn's  footboy  Lo- 
renzo Augustus,  and  christened  Lisbeth  *' Clotilda,"  and  told  Mr. 
Snarry  not  to  be  fussy  ;  for  if  there  were  not  enough  clean  plates, 
they  could  turn  what  they  had  upside  down.  What  a  real  blessing 
was  JoUit  to  persons  about  to  give  a  party* 

After  supper  Mr.  Snarry  informed  the  guests  that  he  had  pre- 
vailed upon  IMr.  Joe  Jollit  to  dance  his  hornpipe  blindfolded  amongst 
six  oyster  patties,  the  fire-shovel,  and  hearth-brush,  disposed  in  a 
cunning  manner  upon  the  floor.  There  only  remained  from  the 
supper  four  patties  and  two  cheese-cakes,  which  the  talented  gen- 
tleman was  arranging  to  his  satisfaction,  when  a  great  knock  at 
the  door  diverted  nis  attention. 


7^E    Ft.arJMlS   OF    THE   SCATTERGOOD    FAMILY. 

'  I'zjz  i  mj  bpxiier  T:a.''  sail  Mr.  Joilit.     *•  He  said  he  would 
zirii'i  xii.  becxzus  he  h.i*  >;en  :o  ir.Jther  pirtv." 
He  Til".  UJL*  sczie  ^uprer."  sail  Mr.  Snarry. 

■  N:.  -■:. — r.i'sir  =:::£. "  nfp'iei  J^Ilit ;  *•  he  can  hare  that  pastry 
•w\-ir.  I  -LTf  ii  :iifi  -rizh,  :z.     Xnr  jo?  me  receive  him." 

L. -cei-i  TL?  re -0 :'.=;: t::;;:  c'ein  i-mb'.ers  in  the  kitchen,  so  Mr. 
3.1  n  ?  :':•:!:;•: J  izjsv±nl  z.\z  kr.xk.  Mr  Joilit  first  walked  round 
-"!:?  T.  .■::  w.t*  rant-'-.-^.-:  njjcery.  *nJ.  h^vin^  taken  up  one  of  the 
>:  -  l:-?  :r:ci  "he  >:Ci_  "sii^i  he  p«::*ed  on  the  half-opened  door,  next 
or  Tif  1  "i:z:-sdLf  witi  :he  -r-.her.  xr.d  <zood  opposite  to  it. 

Tz-^rtf  -WIS  ±  =.:c!er.:  j:  breiihlcsi  :r,:ercst.  as  footsteps  were  heard 
:--  th^  stiir*.  T'zij  irrrrajhe-,!.  and  the  door  was  opened  by  Mr. 
&L  :•  s  D.'j.  Tbe  £rst  c.:sh;o~  directly  fell  down  upon  his  head,  and, 
K:'  r;  ir.  :z?tiz:  co-i'.i  elirs*.  Mr.  J>?  Joilit  hurled  the  second  with 
cl=:-,:  :".ii2  pv-'TreT  i:  ±.e  visitor  wh^>  followed  him.     The  gentleman 


■.'"...^we-i  bj  1  smish  of  glass  so  tremendous,  that 
::  w---"i  be  coci;:iire.i  to  co:r.:r>^  bu:  a  shower  of  tumblers  falling 
t>,r:j^,  the  roci'  of  thi  C  lifeur.:  conservatory;  and  then  Mr. 
S  *.xrrv.  ini  15  sLinr  w^:  h.is  •riezis  as  it  could  accommodate,  rushed 
w :  .:". .  .-  ;;t  a tvn  the  1  ±r. .: : '  j- r '.  i v.'e- 

Hi.:  WITT  iow-  the  £-^h:  was  j  stout  gentleman  in  a  travelling- 
cup  ±:*.:  c'.juk.  ^i>r:tii  :he  b,kl-s:er>  with  one  hand,  and  clutching 
1  cxrv^:-ba^  w::h  the  ocher.  as  he  puied  in  speechless  astonishment 
x:  :.*f  :hror;^  ibcve.  A:  the  bc::oci  reposed  the  fatal  cushion  and 
L  :C*::*.  :..-::-if:  the  r.i:=i  o:  the  :ny  of  i^'asses  she  was  carrying  up 
:.-:  :-.:  -.^fv:  Sr-»irij:.-s^  Ani  «:Io«e  to  her  were  two  females,  also 
■:*.  :^  .  -^  ».vs:..v::z>,  the  your^er  oce  a  pale,  but  verj*  handsome^ 
*:*-.  .:  i\:.  r^--.  cl:-.*::n^  :o  the  v.: her  in  extreme  terror;  whilst  a 
^':,'  .-:  o.rj.:"^  x>>r»f  r.o.ei  fr.^r::  the  ore:i  street-door,  through  which  a 
\  •.::h  1*  IS  .\>*:s::rc  a  ba»"A.::^y-wV*.ijh  driver  to  bring  in  all  sorts  of 
i\'. ."  N  ■-  jZ  i" >  ar.  .1  bur  « . e5  !ror.'  trie  ■•  c  r.*. »:  .e. 

>I--.  C::-ck?a:..t  ai:J  her  hu>Kir..i  new  up  from  the  kitchen,  where 
th;;.  >../.  bivr.  viiso-ss:::^  e^erji  dish  of  Mr.  Snarry's  supper  as  it 
c,*-:-.s'  ol  w::,  Up^.r.  :he  dr*:  alinv. ;  r".d  in  an  instant  the  truth  broke 
iiro:*  :hc*m.  A::rr  i  :err:b.v  ro;:^h  voyage  of  thirteen  hours,  the 
: a :-.'...■.  v-f  the  Svu:terc«v\is  ha, I  in  reality  arrived  from  Boulogne, 
a::.;  »':r:^e:^  iiv.iv.Cv;:a:t-Iy  to  Mr.  Chicksand's  for  something  like  a 
*', . :  i  c :  V  *  ^ h :  "s  rt^  >t .  to  com j.vn sa:e  them  for  their  harassi ng  journey . 
Mr.  Iviiiis  fvv»tb.n,  forewa.-r:e»i  of  no;  hing  to  the  contrary,  imagined 
ih.i:  :ho\  were  a  iv^nion  of  the  company,  and  directly  ushered  them 
up  >:.iir*:  and  >lr.  J^v  JoH:;s  funny  conceiu  had  led  to  this  re- 
nuirkable  reocption. 

There  was,  of  cvmrse,  a  violent  uproar,  in  which  all  the  gentlemen 
joined,  except  the  ancient  clerk  and  Mr.  Pratt,  who  retired  in  great 
fright  to  the  end  of  the  room.  Some  were  very  angry,  others  could 
not  help  liK)king  u(H>n  it  as  a  practical  joke.  But  the  young  girl, 
who  still  kept  close  to  her  mother,  after  exclaiming,  "  How  different 
this  is  to  our  own  home  T*  burst  into  tears. 
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I.  Thrift. — Squire  Puddle  was  the  stingiest  old  'ooabtrd  I  ever 
did  zee*  It'  a  wanted  a  spreader  var  's  harness*  a'd  tell  *»  men  they 
must  get  nn  varn,  hut  um  raus'n't  cut  um  out  o*  any  o'  ftis  hedges. 
Zo  they  once  went  to  a  nay  bur's,  and  got  nn  into  trouble  var  \  and 
the  justice  dreatened  to  zend  un  to  jail,  that  a  did  !  They  da  zay  a 
kept  a  pawn-shop  in  Lunnun,  where  a  made  ael's  money.  When  a 
was  a  bwoy  a  zed  a's  mother  used  to  tell  un  to  get  up  yarly  in  th'  marn- 
in*,  *coB  *^t was  th' yarly  bird  as  alius  cot  th'  worm.  A  zeemed  to  thenk 
zo  when  a  waa  living  in  thcHC  parts,  var  a  used  to  bargain  wi*  owld 
Smith,  ih'  'oont •-catcher,  to  catch  ael  th*  "oonts  at  tuppence  a  yead. 
When  th*  traps  was  zet  a  used  to  get  up  avore  zunrise,  gwo  to  th' 
trap,  take  out  th*  'oont,  and  stale  the  trap  I  This  xaved  un  th'  tup- 
pence a  promised  to  pay  owld  Smith,  and  got  un  a  trap  into  th'  bar- 
gain. Zo  when  a  died  um  vound  two  or  dree  scare  o'  'oont-traps 
put  by  in  a  cupboard ! 

IL  Blind  and  Dumb. — Tom  Ockle  met  th*  exciseman  one  night 
as  a  was  gwoin'  from  Zizeter  wi'  a  basket  o*  zmuggled  baccur.  The 
exziseman  wanted  to  zee  what  Tom  had  got  in  the  basket.  '*  There 's 
nothin'  but  pegs  innerds  there/'  zays  Tom.  - —  **  That  may  be,"  zays 
t  other:  *' but  I  must  zee  anyhow," — ^'*  Well — well/'  zayg  Tom,  '*if 
I  puts  a  haat-crown  in  thee  mouth,  I  dare  zay  thee 'It  not  be  able  to 
speak.** — *'No,  to  be  zhure  not/'  zays  the  exziseman,  lettin'gwo  th' 
Imaket,  "and  if  th'  put'st  one  auver  each  eye,  I  zhant  zee  no  mwore 
nor  a  'oontZ* 

III.  A  CUTE  DOG. — -When  I  w^as  a  j^oting  man  I  had  a  dog,  a  pre- 
cious 'cute  un  a  was,  too  !  A*d  catch  a  hare  like  a  gray  hound-  I  *ve 
cot  a  scare  o'  rabbuts  wi'  bin  in  one  night.  By  and  by  zomehody 
zays  to  the  kippur,  thuck  William  's  got  a  dog  as  playa  th'  devil  wi' 
ael  th*  g;ame.  Zo  th*  kippur  comes  up  to  m'  one  day,  and  zays,  zays 
he,  **  Measter  Little,  thuck  dog  o'  yourn  *s  a  bad  un  ;  a  gwos  a  hunt- 
in',  I'm  towld/*— *•  Lard  bless  'e  !"  zays  I ;  '*  a  wou'dn't  harm  a  mouse, 
that  a  wou'dn't." — *'  Dwon't  b'lieve  it  !*'  zays  he.  **  Come  along  wi* 
I  by  thuck  copse  yonder/' — ^Zo,  as  us  walked  alang,  up  jumps  a 
hare,  and  away  a  scampers.  '*  Hollo  !  hollo !"  zays  I  to  the  dog,  but 
a  slunk  behind  m'  i^irectly,  wi  "s  tail  between  *s  legs.—*'  Ha  !"  zays 
the  kippur,  "*  I  b'lieves  *e  now.  Little.  Them  as  zays  your  dog 
hunts  be  liars,  that's  zartin.  I'll  be  cussed  if  I  dwon't  thenk  a  'a 
vrightened  o'  th*  game,  that  I  do  V*  and  zo  a  walked  away,  and 
wished  m'  good  marnin'." —  "  Zo,  ho  i"  thought  I ;  **  you  be  'nation 
*cu1e,  you  be,  Maester  Kippur.  If  instead  o'  'hollo!*  I  *d  a  cried 
*€Oom  hedder !'  a'd  a  run  a'ter  thuck  hare  like  mad  !** 

IV,  A  FORGIVING  DISPOSITION,  —  When  ould  Jack  Smith,  th' 
Zont  catcher,  was  a  young  man,  a  got  zo  precious  drunk  once  at 
o'windon  that  a  couldn't  zee  *«  way  whoam.  A  started  about  eight 
o'clock,  and  a'ter  walkin"  cbree  or  vower  hours  a  vound'self  comin' 

•  f,  #,  Wttut  or  wont,  a  mole. 
VOL.  X%\  C 
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into  th'  town  agen.  Zo  off  a  zeU  to  try  't  once  mwore.  By  and  by 
'a  tumbles  bang  into  a  ditch,  where  a  veil  vast  asleep,  A  hadn*t 
been  there  lang  avorc  th'  hos-leeches  vound  iin  out,  and  vasten'd  ael 
auver's  vace^  and  zucked  un  purty  nigh  to  death.  Very  lucky  vam, 
zoraebody  coomed  by  yarly  in  th'  marnin',  and  vound  im  lay  in'  wi* 
ael  th*  varmunt  sticking  to  un  like  alittur  o  ha'f-starved  pegs.  They 
g<.rt  un  out,  hows'ever,  and  tuk'n  to  the  doctor's,  and  a  vine  jab  they 
liad  wi'  hiui,  to  be  zlmre  !  Jack  pnrte tided  a  ilidn*t  care  var't,  and 
/.aid  a'd  vargive  th'  'oosbirds  what  they  'd  done  to  *n,  if  zo  be  they'd 
zar  his  neamzake,  the  auverzeer  at  Zwindonj  in  th*  zame  va«hion 
the  next  time  a  coomed  thuck  way. 

V.  A  vABiKTY. — There  *s  a  girt  deayl  o'  truth  in  old  zayina,  that  & 
m^  opinion,  'specially  that  'un  as  zays, — 

'*  Lang  and  laxy  ; 
Black  and  proud ; 
Vair  and  voolieh  ! 
Little  and  loud/' 

Jan  Roberts*  family  was  just  like  this.  Their  biggest  bwoy  was  tfic 
laziesit  looby  as  I  ever  did  zee,  and  a  was  as  lang  and  as  lane  as  a 
rake-stael.  Jim,  the  t*  other  bwoy,  was  an  black  as  a  gipsy,  and  a 
raartal  proud  young  wosbird  a  was.  He  wouldn't  hold  plough,  not 
he  I  a  wanted  to  be  one  o'  th*  jav'lin  men  at  the  *zixes  ;  so  when  a 
found  a  cou'dn't  be  one,  a  went  and  listed  vor  a  zowlger.  Tom  was 
a  regular  gawney,  wi'  a  white  yead,  and  went  about  wi'  a  handful 
o*  zalt  to  catch  the  veldefares  (fieldfares),  and  little  Nance  was  as 
naisy  and  as  caddlin'  as  a  wren,  that  a  was. 

Vi.  A  STIMULANT. — Youug  Tom  Slatter  had  a  pyppy  as  a  used  to 
be  very  fond  of.  One  day  he  and  's  brother  Jack  was  a-teazin'  on 
hin  at  a  vine  rate.  By  and  by  the  leetle  varment  got  savage,  and 
cot  how  Id  o'  Tom  by  the  caaf  o*  's  leg,  and  held  on  tight.  *'  Oh, 
Jack  !  Jack  !  '*  hollurs  Tom,  *'  take  un  off!  take  un  off!  a  's  bitin* 
my  leg  t" — '^  Oh,  no !"  znys  Jack,  laughing  to  zee  the  leetle  'oosbird 
zo  vicious,  **  let  un  zuck  a  hit,  Tom  ;  *t  fvill  make  un  aiger  !**  • 

VIL  A  Stranger! — *' How  far  d'e  cal't  to  Zirenccster,  my 
friend  ?"  zays  a  Cockney  genelman  one  day  to  owld  Pople,  as  a  wor 
breakin*  stwonea  on  th'  road.  *'  Dwont  kneow  zich  apleiJse,'*  zays 
he,  scratlin's  yead,  ''never  yeard  on't  avorel" — "What!"  zays  the 
genelman,  ** never  heard  o'  Zirencester ?"  —  "Noa,"  zays  he,  "I 
aint/'  —  *'  Why,  it 's  the  next  town."  —  **  Haw  !  haw  !**  zays  Pople  ; 
"you  means  Zizeter  ;  why  didn't  'e  zay  zo ?  it  's  about  vower  mile 
off/'  —  lie  was  a  rum  owld  customer,  thuck  owld  Pople.  One  day 
zomebody  axed  un  how  var  'twas  to  Zizett*r.  '*  II o  !  dree  miles  this 
weather."  (It  wag  nation  dirty  and  slippy.)  *' Why  so?"  zaid  the 
man  to  *n ;  "  ho  it  *3  aboy t  two  miles  in  vine  weather ;  but  when  it 's 
hocksey,  bke  this,  we  allows  a  mile  vor  zlippin'  back  I" 

•  We  have  heArd  a  similar  «lory  of  some  Vnrksliire  lioys,  Imt  on  mentioniug  U 
to  boneat  Willum,  we  were  assuml  that  "twos  stolen  from  lam  !^-F.  PiNDAft. 
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A    PRRSUNAL    NARK  ATI  VK. 

BY   ONE    OK    THR    FEMALE    PBfSONKRS. 

[The  unfononate  loss  of  the  i^f  emnon,  hy  whicli  veaael  ilit!  fuDowing^  coDiiniia- 

fk  of  the  narrmttTc  of  the  sulferiogs  of  the  AiTgiuin   Pri Miners  liad  been  for- 

wmrded,  has  prerente*!  us  till  ihtii  indiith  from  prvsentiTig  it  to  our  rea(]er.%  heing 
obligeil  to  wait  for  another  copy  from  India.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  present 
portion  of  the  Tiarrati%*e  ts  resumed  from  the  end  of  the  month  of  March,  pagtf  lljn 
of  our  bttt  Totume, — Ed.} 

Our  new  master  of  the  ceremonies,  by  name  Saleh  JMahommed,* 
was  the  steward  of  IVIahommed  Shah  Khan,  Ukbur's  father-in-law » 
From  the  ei  re  mm  stance  of  so  confidential  a  reL^iner  being  placed 
over  us,  we  feared  that  Mirza  might  have  got  himself  into  disgrace 
by  the  kindness  he  had  shown  us,  but  we  afterwards  had  reason  to 
know  that  this  was  not  the  c^se.  Saleh  Mahommed,  or  the  Nassir 
(steward)  as  we  generally  calletl  him,  came  empowered  to  make  one 
or  two  additions  to  oiir  plain  fare  ;  these  consisted  in  a  weekly  dis- 
tribution of  sugar  and  raisins,  and  the  occasional  substitution  of  a 
few  scraggy  fowls  for  mutton*  But  the  Nazir  brought  with  him 
that  which  we  devoured  much  more  greedily  than  fowls  and  mut- 
ton, reports  of  what  was  doing  beyond  the  w^alls  of  our  prison. 
Oh,  how  we  ourselves  sighetl  to  see  beyond  those  walls  !  There  was 
scarcely  a  stone,  or  a  stick,  or  a  clod  of  earthy  that  had  not  become 
as  familiar  to  us  as  the  sun  and  moon ;  and  even  at  this  time  I 
think  I  could  pace  blindfolded  any  part  of  that  dreary  fort.  But 
to  return  to  the  Nazir,  He  brought  with  him  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Shah  Shoojah  ;  the  particulars  we  could  not  learn,  but  we  knew 
too  well  that  he  had  been  betrayed  to  his  fate.  This  was  anf>ther 
proof  how  cheap  life  is  held  by  the  AflTghans,  and  of  how^  little  we 
had  to  hope  from  their  mercy,  should  they  fancy  it  their  interest  to 
pot  us  to  death.  The  gentlemen  contrived  to  glean  from  some  of 
the  servants  who  accompanied  the  Nazir^  that  our  troops  were  about 
to  make  another  attempt  to  force  the  Khybur,  and  that  if  success- 
ful we  might  expect  to  hear  of  them  in,  at  most,  four  or  five  days. 
Words  cannot  express  the  anxiety  with  which  we  longed  for  the 
crisis ;  we  were  almost  careless  of  what  might  be  the  result  to  our- 
selves ;  it  was  a  desire  to  know  that  British  arms  were  again  tri- 
umphant, and  that  some  termination  might  be  put  to  our  captivity* 
We  were  in  the  hands  of  a  race  whom  we  hated  and  despised  ;  we 
felt  that  we  held  our  lives  at  their  pleasure,  and  we  sickened  with 
the  inward  strife  of  mortified  pride  and  fei^nei!  humility. 

On  the  day  after  the  Nazir 's  arrival,  we  had  another  smart  shock 
of  earthquake.  It  was  now  more  than  a  month  that  we  had  been,  as 
it  were,  in  a  constant  state  of  alertness,  not  to  say  alarm,  from  these 
visitations;  and  we  could  scarcely  help  connecting  them  in  our 
minds  with  the  scenes  that  w*ere  enacting  arouird  us.  On  this  day, 
also,  we  received  a  present  of  tea,  sugar,  and  some  coarse  chintz 
from  the  Sirdar.  The  messenger  who  brought  them  let  fall,  that 
there  had  been  a  dashing  affair  near  Jalalabad :  some  of  the  garri. 

*  Not  the  same  man  who  assisted  our  liberation  at  Bamean  in  the  follow- 
ing 80|lMliber. 
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son  had  made  a  sally,  by  which  tlie  Affghans  sy  fleered  considerably. 
They  were,  however,  cautious  or  ignorant  regarding  the  advance  of 
our  troops,  though  they  admitted  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley 
were  sending  away  all  their  property  to  places  of  greater  security- 
Mahommed  Shah  Khan  took  away  ten  camels  belonging  to  our 
party  J  for  the  purpose,  as  w^e  were  informed,  of  lenioving  his  own 
family. 

It  was  about  this  tim^  that  Sooltan  Mahommed  Khan,  a  brother 
of  Mahommed  Shah  Khan,  paid  us  a  visit  He  came  evidently 
with  a  scheme  to  get  bills  for  money  from  our  party ;  but  a^  the 
ladies  were  not  a  party  to  the  discussion,  I  am  ynacquainted  with 
the  particulars.  He  gave  out  tliat  Captain  Macgregor  had  bought 
over  a  tribe  called  Suffers  to  our  interests,  and  that  we  were  to  ex- 

Sect  a  visit  in  a  few  days  from  the  Sirdar,  to  see  if  he  could  get 
lajor  Pottinger  to  write  again  to  Captain  Macgregor,  proposing 
terras. 

On  the  24th  of  this  months  the  Nazir  put  out  a  feeler  in  the  shape 
of  a  proposal  for  a  rans^om  for  the  prisoners.  He  was  referred  at 
once  to  Captain  Macgregor,  as  the  gentlemen  suspected  that  it  was 
a  plan  to  ascertain  who  among  our  party  could  afford  to  pay,  and  the 
next  step  would  probably  be  to  extort  money  by  torture,  or  other 
foul  means.  We  had  reason  to  believe  that  Ukbur  Khan's  pArtr 
w^ere  on  the  wane.  His  exchequer  was  exhausted,  and  his  ragamuf- 
fins leaving  him  daily.  This  ransom  rumour  was  the  source  of  much 
fun  to  some  of  the  party,  who  affected  to  think  much  more  seriouflly 
of  it  than  they  really  did,  and  pretended  to  draw  up  a  sort  of  per 
centage  scheme,  according  to  the  supposed  means  of  each  individual. 
It  was  amusing  to  see  how  suddenly  the  rich  became  poor,  and  how 
the  really  penniless  rejoiced  in  their  poverty. 

On  the  26th  we  received  letters^  through  the  Sirdar,  from  our 
friends  at  Jalalabad.  They  were  written  partly  in  cant  phra^es^  to 
escape  the  comprehension  of  the  Sirdar's  interpreters ;  but  wc 
gathered  clearly  from  them  that  our  troops  had  started  from  Peshe- 
war,  and  that  tnc  1st  of  April  might  be  expected  to  prove  a  day  noto- 
rious in  our  annals.  On  the  28th  we  were  rejoiced  by  hearing  the 
above  report  confirmed,  and  learning,  on  tolerably  good  authority, 
that  our  troops  were  in  possession  of  Aly  I^Iusjid,  an<l  that  SooltJUi 
Jan  had  started  with  a  thousand  horse  to  oppose  General  Pollock. 
Much  gooil  cavalry  would  be  in  a  pass  like  the  Khybur* 

The  plot  now  thickened  rapidly  ;  we  saw  plainly  that  the  excite- 
ment among  the  Aifghans  was  daily  increasing.  They  vented  their 
spleen  in  a  variety  of  ways  :  aniotjg  other  things,  for  our  comfort, 
they  told  us  we  were  to  be  put  to  death  the  instant  the  troops  cleared 
the  K  by  bur.  We  had,  however,  grown  callous  to  stuch  threats  ;  we 
thought  that,  under  any  circumstances  of  disaster,  it  wa*3  more  thaj) 
probable  that  we  should  be  the  sufferers ;  but  the  Aflghans  knew 
too  well  our  value  to  put  us  to  death  in  cool  blood,  and  this  wc  were 
well  aware  of.  It  was  certainly  a  consolation  to  us,  that  our  govern* 
ment  had  so  many  of  their  families  as  hostages  for  our  safety.  The 
Nazir  wore  an  appearance  of  great  anxiety  ;  he  was  constantly  on 
horseback,  and  sometimes  away  from  the  fort  for  several  hours  toge* 
then  He,  however,  never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  tell  u§  m 
ay  liable  of  the  real  state  of  affairs. 

The  J  St  of  April,  a  day  we  were  all  anxiously  looking  for,  wu 
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ushered  in  by  a  few  jokes  usual  to  the  day.  Among  other  jests,  a 
facetious  young  gentleman  of  the  party  spread  a  report,  that  a  horse- 
man had  arrived  in  the  night  with  intelligence  of  Ukbar  Khan's 
having  agreed  to  take  a  ransom  for  us,  and  that  we  were  to  start  for 
Jalalabad  on  the  3rd.  Most  of  us  saw  through  the  joke  immedi* 
ately,  but  there  were  one  or  two  who  suffered  themselves  to  be 
duped,  and  some  angry  words  were  exchanged  in  consequence.  In 
the  evening  we  received  more  letters  from  Jalalabad,  but  they  con- 
tained no  news. 

On  the  3rd  we  heard  of  another  sortie  having  been  made  from 
Jalalabad,  and  the  capture  of  some  buUockB  and  a  flock  of  sheep ; 
the  result — the  Nazir  more  iidgetty  than  even  A  man  in  from 
Cabul  told  us  that  Guznee  bad  fallen,  nearly  all  the  garrison,  27th 
N.  I.  killed,  eight  officers  prisoners,  and  that  Mrs.  Lumsden,  the 
wife  of  a  Lieutenant  of  the  27th,  had  been  shot.  Poor  thing  !  she 
had  only  been  married  a  few  months,  and  now  to  have  met  with 
such  a  fate»  On  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  a  man  galloped  into  the  fort, 
bearing  every  appearance  of  having  ridden  far  and  fast ;  the  horse 
w^as  much  jaded,  and  the  rider  seemed  big  with  tidings  of  import- 
ance, but  they  were  not  for  our  ears.  The  Nazir  was  summoned, 
and  after  a  short  consultation  with  the  new  comer,  he  was  seen 
equipped  for  the  field ;  he  ordered  his  horse,  and  rode  forth  in  haste 
from  the  fort.  Of  course,  we  were  all  curious  to  know  the  cause, 
but  the  Afghans  were  silent  as  the  grave.  The  Nazir  had  not  been 
gone  an  hour  before  an  additional  guard  of  some  thirty  matchlock- 
men  marched  into  the  fort,  and  began  putting  their  armi^  in  order. 
It  now  required  little  penetration  to  discover  that  something  had 
gone  wrong  with  the  Affghans,  and  our  conclusion  was,  that  Gene- 
ral Pollock's  force  had  reached  Jalalabad,  and  that  probably  a  de- 
tachment was  now  on  the  way  to  attempt  our  liberation.  Of  course, 
the  excitement  we  felt  was  intense,  but  I  think  1  should  he  wrong 
to  say  that  we  felt  any  fear :  we  were  heart- weary  of  our  long  cap- 
tivity ;  we  could  not  conceal  from  ourselves  the  peril  of  our  situa- 
tion, but  one  and  all  rejoiced  that  some  change  was  at  hancL  The 
Affghans  continued  all  the  evening  walking  about  the  fort,  their 
arms  in  their  hands  :  some  one  or  two  looked  kuowingly  at  the  gen- 
tlemen, and  intimated  by  signs  that  the  Feringhee  star  was  again  in 
the  ascendant*  At  du»k  sentries  were  posted  on  all  the  bastions,  a 
precaution  hitherto  neglected,  and  our  ears  were  assailed  through- 
out the  night  by  their  calls  of  **  Khubudar  !  "  (take  care  !)  with 
which  they  kept  each  other  awake,  and  intimated  their  alertness  to 
any  one  who  might  be  approaching  their  posts. 

On  the  8th  we  learned  that  the  Nazir  had  been  absent  all  night. 
The  excitement  among  the  Affghans  was  on  the  incre*ise,  but  they 
were  j>erfectly  civil  to  us.  It  was  observed  that  they  were  as  eager 
for  news  as  we  were,  and  stopped  every  new  comer  to  learn  all 
he  had  to  tell.  The  gentlemen  of  our  party  were  put  off  with  all 
kinds  of  ridiculous  tales,  but  the  one  appearing  most  probable  was, 
that  there  was  a  rise  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  and  it  was 
feared  they  might  attack  the  fort.  In  the  evening,  however,  we  had 
reason  to  believe  that  we  were  very  nearly  concerned  in  the  com- 
motion. The  old  women  and  people  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
filing  us  milk  and  egg%  came  about,  eagerly  coUecltng  a\\  l\i<i\t 
Itlc  dues  ;  from  this  we  enbUy  concluded  that  we  weve  *ooi\  lo 
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separate.     Our  anxiety  had  now  become  too  great  to  admit  of  < 

r<jl lowing  our  usual  avocations^  We  formed  ourselves  into  little 
knots,  or  walked  with  Isurried  steps  np  and  down  the  court-yard. 
Our  eyes  were  constantly  turned  towards  the  gate,  and  it  wras  with 
something  more  than  idle  curiosity  that  we  scanned  mo8t  closely  the 
countenance  of  every  one  that  entered.  There  were  one  or  two 
among  us  that  thought  it  necessary  to  appear  unconcerned,  but  their 
abortive  attempts  became  them  but  very  poorly.  We  were  un- 
armed»  and  in  every  reijipect  totally  at  the  mercy  of  our  gaolers.  We 
thought  that  the  crisis  hail  arrived  that  was  to  s*et  us  free,  either  by 
the  haiitl  of  our  countrymen^  or  by  death.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  was  sorry  affectation  to  assume  a  carelessness,  that  wa« 
too  plainly  contradicted  by  the  wandering  eye,  and  the  firm-set  (earm 
tures.  I 

On  the  9th  all  our  speculations  were  ended,  by  the  intelligence 
from  a  quarter  to  be  relied  on,  that  the  garrison  had  sallied  from 
Jalalabad,  and  put  to  route  the  whole  of  Ukhur's  array,  set  fire  la 
his  camp,  and  returned  laden  with  much  booty.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  describe  our  feelings  at  this  news ;  I  question  if  the  gar- 
rison themselves  more  truly  rejoiced  than  we  did.  The  news  came 
from  a  source  that  we  gave  credit  to,  and  was.  besides,  so  circum- 
stantinlly  deUiiled,  that  we  could  not  doybt  the  fact.  It  was  now 
that  we  felt  what  might  have  been  done  at  Cabul ;  but  such  refl* 
tions  were  worse  than  useless.  The  chiefs  had  assembled,  after  th' 
defeat,  at  a  fort  some  six  miles  from  us,  and  had  had  a  long  w\ 
discussion  as  to  what  should  he  done  with  us.  The  majority 
for  putting  us  to  death,  but  Mahommed  Ukbur  would  notlij^tentoit* 
In  the  evening  Mahommed  Shah  Khan  arrived  at  the  fort.  He  had 
a  long  interview  with  Major  Pottinger  ;  we  could  not  learn  the  par- 
ticulars, but  he  gave  a  very  fair  account  of  the  affair  of  the  9th,  and 
spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  behaviour  of  the  British  troops,  Mahom* 
med  Shah  Khan  bears  the  character  of  a  forward  and  bold  soldier,  an^ 
praise  from  such  is  w^orth  having.  Mahommed  Shah  Khan  told 
to  be  prepared  for  a  njove  in  the  morning,  but  would  not  tell 
whither.  The  Th u go w  hills  to  the  westward  appeared  to  us  the 
most  likely  destination.  Mahommed  Shah  Khan  was  very  civil,  and 
promised  to  provide  camels  und  panniers  tor  the  ladies  and  children 
who  were  not  able  to  ride  on  horseback. 

It  was  with  heavy  hearts  that,  on  the  morning  of  the  lOth,  we  \ 
about  our  preparation  for  a  start.     Ntit  that  we  were  very  sorry 
quit  Budecoi»ad,  but  we  felt  too  truly  that  we  were  now  leaving  ii 
for   the  purpose  of  being  carried   farther   from    the  reach  of  oui 
friends.     Early  in  the  morning  we  were  tokl  that  the  camels  wen 
sent  for,  and  that  we  should  start  the  moment  they  arrived  ;  it  wn 
therefore  necessary  to  remain  ready  ct|uipped  for  the  march.     A 
the  weather  was  now  very  sultry,  large  turbans  were  the  order 
the  day  ;  and  as  we  never  knew  how  soon  we  might  be  plunder( 
of  our  little  bundles,  most  of  us  deemed  it  advisable  to  carry  on  oui 
persons  as  much  as  could   be  so  disposed  of.     On  the  part  of  tl 
Affghans,  the  day's  proceetlings  commenced  by  taking  aw^ay  fro 
the  gentlemen  all  the  full-sized  horses,  leaving  them  in  tlieir  stcu 
w  retched  baggage  ponies :   only  two  or  three  of  the  party  were 
fortunate  as  to  reUiin  their  horses.     Act   the  second,  was  a  strict 
feearch  of  Laily  Macnaghten's  boKcs,  superinlended  by  that  fieml  in 
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Kuman  form,  ]\fahommed  Shah  Khan»  Fortunate  was  it  for  ber 
Ladyship  that  she  had  so  well  employed  her  leisure,  in  sewing  some 
of  her  must  valuable  shawls  into  a  bed  coverJti|f,  for  of  all  the  valu* 
able  ones  that  fell  under  the  notice  of  that  Aftghan  robber,  not  one 
was  left.  Captain  Lawrenc€*s  boxes  were  next  inspected,  when  all 
the  little  silver  ornaments  of  his  cavalry  uniform  were  greedily 
seized  on.  I^Iahommed  8hah  Khan  next  caused  it  to  be  intimated, 
in  the  politest  way  iu  the  worki,  that  aa  he  was  a  great  admirer  of 
bijouieric,  he  should  be  much  gratified  if  Lady  Macnaghten  would 
allow  him  to  see  hers,  which  he  had  heard  highly  vaunted.  It  was 
u»ele«s  to  offer  objections,  and  the  jewellery  was  now  examined.  It 
wa*  with  a  most  friendly  anxiety  for  the  safety  oC  her  Ladyship's 
property,  that  the  Khan  volunteered  to  take  charge  of  the  whole  of 
it.  We  now  thought  we  were  freed  from  this  gentleman's  importu- 
nities,  but  we  calculated  without  our  host,  for  in  a  few  minutes 
a  message  was  brought  in,  that  Mahommed  Shah  Khan  feared 
hmiy  ^facnaghten  might  expose  herself  to  constderabJe  inconve- 
nience if  she  herself  retained  charge  of  certain  ornaments  of  value, 
which,  it  was  intimated,  she  had  withheld  from  inspection.  Who 
could  have  given  this  wretch  such  minute  information?  That  her 
Ladyship,  for  better  security,  had  some  very  valuable  jewellery  con- 
cealed about  her,  was  perfectly  w^ell  known  to  him,  although,  until 
that  moment,  most  of  her  fellow- prisoners  were  in  ignorance  of  the 
circumstance.  Uemharras  ties  nchesxes  w^as  never  seen  in  a  more 
serious  sense  than  on  the  this  occasion ;  whether  to  give  up  all. 
Of  assert  that  all  were  already  given  up.  To  avoiti  the  consequences 
that  the  latter  alternative  might  have  led  to,  the  former  was  adopt- 
ed ;  and  thus  was  the  widow^  of  the  late  Envoy  insulted  and  plun- 
dered to  the  value  of  nearly  ten  thousand  pounds  by  a  ruthless  villain, 
who  enacted  his  part  in  the  performance  with  :i  cool  etfrornery,  and 
an  assumed  politeness,  that  made  our  blood  boil :  but  we  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  spoiler,  and  our  only  resource  was  to  affect  blind- 
Qesn  to  the  insults  heaped  upon  us. 

At  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  camels  were  an- 
nounced ;  and  now  no  time  was  lost  in  getting  us  oJF.  However, 
instead  of  seven  camels,  only  four  came;  they  were,  of  coursCj  as* 
signed  to  those  ladies  and  invalids  who  were  least  capable  of  riding 
on  horseback.  And  as  we  had  no  alternative  but  to  obey,  many  of 
the  ladies  and  children  who  were  in  delicate  health  were  necessi- 
tated to  Content  themselves  w^ith  the  latter  mode  of  conveyance* 
None  but  the  ladies  and  officers  were  to  leave  Budecobad ;  it  was 
expected  that  the  rest  of  the  party  would  very  likely  be  ransomed. 
At  any  rate,  they  were  leit  behind  by  order  of  JVIu hammed  Ukbur 
Khan« 

On  issuing  from  the  fort,  the  sight  of  the  beautiful  green  fields 
and  trees,  to  which  we  had  so  long  been  strangers,  brought  a 
strange  mingled  sensation  to  our  hearts.  When  we  last  crossed  this 
valley  the  country  was  clothed  in  its  wintry  garb,  and  seemed  iu  its 
sadness  to  sympathise  with  our  fate.  Now  spring  shone  in  her  most 
cheerful  colours,  and  all  save  ourselves  seemed  gay  and  happy.  At 
the  lime  we  could  but  ask  ourselves,  was  the  contrast  an  augury  of 
better  days,  or  a  cruel  mockery  ? 

We  proceeded  in  nearly  the  same  road  by  which  we  had  ap. 
[iroachcd  the  fort  of  Budecobad  nearly  three  months  before.     Our 
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speculatiops  were,  in  the  first  place,  as  to  our  destination,  and  in  the 
second  as  to  the  probability  of  a  rescue  being  attempted,  either  by 
a  flying  party  of  our  own  troops,  or  by  some  of  the  Ghilzies,  who 
might  now  be  anxious  to  win  the  favour  of  our  government.  Our 
conductors  informed  us  that  we  had  a  march  of  some  thirty  miles 
before  us ;  but  we  had  scarcely  proceeded  three,  when  we  were 
surprised  at  the  appearance  of  a  ttin^fle  horseman,  urging  a  weary 
steed  to  its  best  gallop  towards  us.  He  came  from  the  direction  of 
Jalalabad ;  his  garb  was  that  of  the  Aifghan,  so  we  had  nothing  to 
hope  from  his  appearance.  As  he  approached  within  hearing  dis- 
tance of  our  party,  he  called  loudly  for  the  congratulations  of  his 
Aifghan  friends,  for  a  victory  that  he  said  had  been  gained  over  the 
CaflVes,  in  the  Khybur.  His  call  was  most  vociferously  responded 
to;  and  such  a  shouting,  shaking  of  hands,  and  firing  of  matchlocks 
ensued  as  has  seldom  been  witnessed.  The  consequence  to  our- 
selves was,  that  we  were  ordered  back  to  Budecobad,  as  our  con- 
ductors said  there  was  now  no  cause  for  taking  us  away.  Before 
we  had  regained  the  fort,  the  true  version  of  the  above  story  had 
partly  transpired.  Soollan  Jan  had  himself  been  beaten  out  of  the 
Khybur  by  General  Pollock's  advancing  force,  and  Mohammed 
Ukbur  had  reason  to  fear  that  in  consequence  of  his  waning  star, 
the  people  of  the  valley  might  attempt  our  rescue;  be  had  there- 
fore orderetl  us  back  until  he  could  prepare  a  larger  escort  for  us. 
But  the  spirit  with  which  the  above  little  cheat  was  acted  surpaased 
anything  I  ever  witnessed ;  and  even  now  I  am  doubtful  whether 
the  Affghans  themselves  were  not  at  first  deceived. 

We  reached  the  fort  about  sunset  The  poor  soldiers  whom  we 
had  left  behind  welcomed  our  return  most  w*armly ;  they  had  heard 
the  above-mentioned  feu  de  joie,  and  had  been  led  to  believe  that  it 
sounded  our  knell.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  we  were  more 
hungry  or  tired  by  the  day'^  adventures.  In  the  morning  we  had 
scarcely  partaken  of  breakfast,  and  since  then  had  eaten  nothing. 
We  had  not  rested  during  the  whole  day ;  and  our  unwonted  ride  in 
the  afternoon,  together  with  the  great  excitement,  had  completely 
wearied  us.  We  contrived  to  get  a  little  tea  made,  and  then  betook 
ourselves  early  to  rest,  as  we  were  told  that  we  should  certainly 
march  in  the  morning. 

This  was  the  first  Sunday  since  our  captivity  that  we  had  not  de- 
voted a  portion  of  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  peculiar  to  the 
day.  We  were  up  early  on  the  11th,  and  by  eight  o'clock  once 
more  bade  adieu  to  Budecobad.  Our  guard  consisted  of  about  n 
couple  of  score  of  horsemen,  Funjabees  and  Atfghans,  with  A  few 
Hindoostanee  Mussulmans;  they  were  commanded  by  a  tall  fine 
looking  renegade  Seikh,  with  one  eye;  they  were  very  civil,  parti- 
cularly the  chief,  who  called  himself  a  rujah,  but  was  now  a  Mus- 
aulman  rejoicing  iti  the  name  of  Bahadur  Aly.  We  pursued  the 
aame  route  as  tne  evening  before,  and  were  told  that  we  should  not 
reach  our  halting  ground  till  evening. 

We  had  not  proceeded  more  than  eight  or  ten  miles,  when  we 
had  to  cross  a  very  rapid  stream*  its  bed  consisting  of  large  loose 
round  stones ;  it  was  no  easy  matter,  nor  altogether  devoid  of 
danger  to  some  o£  the  weaker  and  more  delicate  of  our  party,  the 
fording  tliis  streiun*  We,  however,  were  fortunate  enough  to  get 
scrosMt  witliuut  any  t^erious  accident.     About  hall'  a  mile  on  ibe 
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•outhem  bank  we  taw  a  cluster  of  horsemen  surrounding  a  scarlet 
covered  tiulkee  (a  sort  of  palankeen  or  lilter) ;  this  proved  to  be 
Mohammed  Ukbur  and  the  remnant  of  the  array  with  which  he 
had  been  so  loni^  blockading  Jalalabad,  Our  road  led  immediately 
by  the  mound  on  which  the  Sirdar's  litter  was  placed;  in  passing, 
the  mojst  of  us  made  a  slight  inclination  of  the  bead  towards  him^ 
which  he  returned  in  his  usual  courteous  manner,  and  without  any 
appearance  of  embarrassment  from  his  late  defeat ;  two  or  three  of 
the  officers  he  beckoned  towards  him,  and  was  himself  the  first  to 
speak  of  his  misfortunes,  which  he  did  with  much  soldierly  frank* 
ne'is.  He  gave  the  British  troops  full  credit  for  gallantry,  and  the 
officers  received  due  praise  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  con- 
ducted the  attack ;  said  that  he  regretted  the  necessity  of  putting  us 
all  to  so  much  inconvenience,  but  that  he  hoped  shortly  to  be  able 
to  make  us  more  comfortable,  as  he  did  not  consider  himself 
croahed  by  a  single  reverse^  and  that  a  soldier  must  be  prepared  for 
the  frowns  ba  well  as  the  smiles  of  Fortune,  who  knocks  us  down 
one  day,  to  put  us  up  on  the  morrow. 

One  good  result  to  us  from  otir  fid  ling  in  so  opportunely  with  the 
Sirdar  was,  that  we  were  ordered  not  to  proceed  any  further  that 
day.  Three  wretched  tents  were  provided  for  the  whole  party; 
one  was  merely  the  fly  or  roof  of  a  subaltern's  singlc*poled  tent, 
about  fifteen  feet  square,  into  which  were  f)acked  all  the  bachelors ; 
another  was  an  Affghan  tent,  all  in  tatters,  about  eighteen  feet  long 
by  twelve  broad  ;  three  families  were  crowded  into  tliis.  The  third 
tent  was  what  is  called  a  sepoy's  paw*l,  about  twenty  feet  long  by 
sixteen  broad,  the  edges  reaching  to  the  ground  ;  this  last  was  told 
off  among  seven  ladies  and  ten  children  ;  three  of  the  married  gen- 
tlemen hung  horse-cloths  from  the  ends,  and  made  a  sort  of  shelter 
for  themselves.  Our  cuisine  this  day  was  well  matched  with  our 
lodging:  it  consisted  of  wretched  half-baked  unleavened  bread,  and 
a  skinny  tough  old  sheep ;  we  were  not,  however,  in  a  situation  to 
grumble.  On  the  whole,  I  think  our  spirits  were  rather  raised  by 
the  air  and  exercise,  after  having  been  locked  within  four  high 
walls  for  three  months.  In  the  at^ernoon  the  arrival  of  Sooltan 
Jan  was  announced  in  camp.  This  vaunting  braggadocio  was  ac- 
companied by  some  half  score  horsemen ;  they  all  appeared  way- 
worn; and  the  chief,  as  unlike  his  cousin  Ukbur  as  light  to  dark- 
ness, was  crest-fallen  and  ashamed.  This  was  the  man  who  had 
oHen  boasted  to  our  party  that  he  considered  any  one  Aifghan 
equal  to  three  British  trf>opers,  and  his  own  prized  person  as  over- 
match for  any  five.  We  afterwards  learned  that  this  hero  had 
retired  from  the  Khyber  Pass  (one  of  the  strongest  military  posi- 
tions in  the  world)  without  once  having  seen  any  portion  ol  the 
British  army ;  the  report  of  their  advance  was  enough  for  this  Sir 
Valiant. 

Towards  the  at\ernoon  clouds  gathered  all  round,  and  in  the 
evening  we  had  a  heavy  fall  of  rain.  We  were  at  this  place  not 
more  than  some  twenty-four  miles  from  Jalalabad  ;  and  this  proxi* 
mity  to  our  own  people  had  created  a  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  our 
keepers  that  some  of  the  more  nimble- footed  might  be  tempted  to 
escape.  The  consequence  of  this  fear  was  great  inconvenience  to 
the  bachelors ;  those  who  had  wives  and  children  were  not  sus- 
pected ;  but  the  bachelors'  tent  was  surroimded  by  sentries,  who. 
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when  the  rain  fell,  crept  in  for  shelter,  there  crowding  upon  the 
oriffinal  occupants  almost  to  suffocation.  All  evil:*  have  an  end,  and 
so  hnd  this. 

The  morning  of  the  19th  dawned  cool  and  cloudless.  By  sunrise 
all  were  ready  for  the  march,  when  an  order  arrived  to  separate  the 
married  families  from  the  bachelors,  and  to  take  them  in  different 
directions.  This  arrangement  was  naturally  most  distasteful  to  us 
all;  and  Captains  Lawrence  and  Anderson  went  to  remonstrate 
with  the  Sirdar  on  the  inhumanity  of  inflicting  unnecessary  pain  on 
helpless  prisoners.  The  Sirdar  instantly  gave  orders  for  our  march 
as  heretofore.  Finding  him  in  so  pliant  a  humour,  Captain  Law- 
rence ventured  to  suggest  that  benefit  might  arise  to  both  parties 
by  communications  being  opened  with  General  Pollock  and  the 
Indies,  and  children  being  sent  in.  The  Sirdar  seemed  well  inclined 
to  consider  the  proposal,  and  was  discussing  the  pros  and  cons 
%vhen  his  father-in-law,  Mohammed  Shah  Khan,  rode  up.  He  soon 
understootl  what  had  been  under  discussion,  broke  into  a  violent 
rage,  threatened  all  kinds  of  indignities,  and  gave  most  convincing 
proof,  had  any  such  been  wanting,  that  he  was  much  more  our 
enemy  than  Mohammed  Ukbur  Khan* 

About  seven  o'clock  we  all  moved  off.  We  travelled  for  about 
eight  miles  along  a  very  good  road,  and  then  struck  into  a  wild 
undulating  country,  cut  up  and  intersected  in  every  direction  by 
deep  and  broad  ravines  and  water-courses ;  the  road  was  in  some 
places  most  dangerous  for  camels ;  but  by  two  o'clock  we  had  all 
safely  dismounted  in  a  broad  rugged  ravine,  with  a  clear  stream 
flowing  through  it.  Our  fare  and  lodging  differed  in  no  particuhtr 
from  the  day  before  ;  hut  we  were  sufficiently  hungry  and  tired  not 
to  find  fault  with  either.  The  sun  had  been  very  hot,  and  induced 
a  sound  sleep,  w  hich  refreshed  us  for  the  next  day's  labours. 

On  the  13th  we  were  again  early  on  the  move;  we  reached  our 
ground  about  mid- day »  having  seen  on  our  left,  in  the  distance^  the 
top  of  the  famous  Udrick  Badrick  pass  that  we  had  crossed  just 
three  months  before.  On  the  14th  we  w-ere  again  off  by  sunrise. 
Before  starting,  we  were  told  that  laden  camels  could  not  possibly 
travel  the  road  we  were  going.  This  put  us  all  to  our  contrivances 
for  the  acconmiodation  of  those  ladies  who  from  delicate  health  had 
been  obliged  to  travel  in  panniers.  The  only  alternative  was  horse- 
back ;  and  as  all  were  not  provided  with  aide  saddles,  some  were 
obliged  to  mount  en  cavalier.  Altogether  it  was  very  distressing  ; 
but  this  was  not  the  first  time  w*e  had  been  oblrged  to  accommodate 
ourselves  to  very  disagreeable  circumstances.  We  had  not  pro- 
ceeded half  a  mile  before  we  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  B,iad 
Push  Kotul,  or  Stormy  II ill,  its  elevation  from  tlie  plain  about  six- 
teen hundred  feet.  The  way  was  a  mere  footfiath,  in  many  places 
obstructed  by  large  boulders  of  rock  ;  it  was  indeed  well  that  we 
had  abandoned  our  camels,  for  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficult}^ 
that  even  Attghaniatan  horses  could  surmount  the  ascent.  We 
were  assured  by  the  Affghana  themselves  that  it  was  one  of  the 
most  difficult  holds  in  the  country  ;  but  a  lady  of  our  party  pro- 
nounced it  as  trifling  to  some  she  had  marched  in  the  Mysore 
country.  The  descent  was  much  less  ilifficult,  and  by  about  eleven 
o'clock  we  found  ourselves  seated  at  the  bottom  of  it  on  a  piece  of 
green  turf,  by  the  side  of  a  clear  spring.     We  rested  here  for  about 
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tm  hour,  and  then  pushed  on  some  six  miles  fyrdicr  to  the  banks  of 
one  of  the  brrttiches  of  the  Cabid  river.  U  was  about  a  hundred 
yards  brosid,  exceedingly  rapitl,  luid  very  deep.  We  were  to  cro«g 
by  a  raft,  which  was  on  the  other  side ;  and  we  were  obliged  to 
wait  for  an  hour  or  so  before  it  was  brought  over.  The  sun  was 
intensely  powerful,  and  we  felt  the  heat  much  more  oppressive 
from  the  bank,  where  we  were,  being  composed  of  large  round 
pebbles*  Our  patience,  however,  was  in  good  exercise,  and  endured 
until  the  raft  came.  It  was  about  fourteen  feet  square,  consisting  of 
a  few  inflated  bullock  skins,  fixed  together  with  four  or  five  light 
spars  lashed  across  the  top ;  its  buoyancy  was  extreme,  but  there 
waa  scarcely  space  for  the  ladies  of  the  party.  This  was  very  an- 
noying, as  we  did  not  get  over  all  the  party  with  our  few  traps 
till  late  in  the  evening.  Our  ponies  had  all  to  be  sent  round  some  ant 
i>r  eight  miles,  where  there  was  a  ford  ;  this  was  another  cause  of  in- 
convenience, for  well  we  knew  that  saddles  and  bridles  had  little 
chance  of  ever  finding  their  rightful  owners  again*  However,  there 
was  no  help  for  it ;  and  the  gentlemen  having  taken  the  precaution 
of  putting  the  saddles  on  the  raft,  were  obliged  to  abandon  ponies 
and  bridles  to  their  fate.  When  we  had  crossed  the  stream,  we 
found  the  8irdar  encamped  close  to  us ;  he  made  civil  inquiries  alYer 
the  health  of  the  party,  and  appeared  much  more  at  fiis  ease  since 
he  had  placed  the  hiJls  and  the  river  between  himself  and  the 
British  force. 

On  the  15th  our  ponies  did   not  arrive  until  nine  or  ten  o'clock  ; 

ne  had  their  bridles  stolen,  and  were  driven  along  like  bullocks. 
*oor  wretches !  long  marches  ami  scanty  food  had  reduced  them  all 
to  mere  skeletons.  Our  march  was  only  a  few  miles,  to  8urroi)bee» 
the  little  fort  where  we  slept  on  the  12th  January.  The  Sirdar  hatl 
preceded  us;  and  as  he  was  encamped  in  tlie  plain,  we  had  a  fair 
opportunity  of  estimating  the  strengtii  of  the  party  with  him, 
which  certainly  did  not  exceed  four  hundred  men,  nearly  all  horse- 
men. 

It  should  have  been  mentioned  that  Mahommed  Shah  Khan,  his 
brothers,  and  all  the  ladies  of  their  families,  were  accompanying 
their  lords  in  their  flight, — for  flight  it  certainly  was.  Our  tents 
were  pitched  at  a  little  distance  from  the  fort  where  we  halted 
during  the  16th,  ]7tli»and  18th.  Several  of  our  poor  Hindoostanees 
came  to  us  here;  they  had  been  very  well  treated  by  Uboola  Khan, 
the  owner  of  the  fort,  but  most  had  lost  their  toes,  or  were  otherwise 
injured  by  the  frost.  JMany  of  those  who  had  taken  shelter  in  the 
fort  had  died  most  miserable  deaths  from  the  effects  of  the  frost, 
and  it  was  piteous  to  hear  the  accounts  the  survivors  gave  of  their 
suSTerings*  The  Aflghaiis  do  not  appear  to  be  acquainted  with  any 
remedy  for  frost-bite^,  and  they  generaUy  end  in  mortification  anil 
lock-jaw. 

During  our  halt  here,  all  waa  uncertainty  as  to  our  destination. 
Some  said  Cabul,  and  some  Teyzeen.  The  Sirdar  was  evidently 
trying  what  chiefs  he  could  reckon  upon  :  nearly  M  those  at  Cabul 
were  unfavourable  towards  him,  Mahommed  Shah  Khan  was  for 
taking  us  to  Thugow  ;  but  there  was  some  objtction  uu  the  part  of 
the  chief  to  receive  us.  General  Elphiiistone,  of  whom  tittle  has 
been  *ai*l  in  this  tiarrative,  wa^s  taken  very  unwell  at  Surroobee. 
When  he  was  first  made  prisoner,  he  was  suSering  from  a  slight 
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wound  in  the  hip.     An  attack  of  gout  shortly  followed,  and  he 
never  rose  from  his  bed  during  his  captivity. 

The  morning  of  the  llHh  was  rainy  and  cold;  but  the  Sirdar 
found  it  necessary  to  change  his  ground;  and,  in  spite  of  the  wea- 
ther, we  moved  off  at  eiijht  o'clock.  Ladv  Sale  had  been  suffering 
from  fever;  and  Lady  Macnaghten,  who  had  made  the  last  march  J 
on  her  pony,  was  very  averse  to  such  a  mode  of  conveyance.  The  ^ 
Sirdar  therefore  made  over  his  litter  to  them ;  which,  as  it  had 
sort  of  arched  canopy  over  it,  afforded  considerable  protection  from 
the  rain.  Our  march  was  to  Teyzeen,  sixteen  miles  ;  the  rain  fell 
in  torrents  the  whole  way,  and  there  was  not  one  of  the  party  who 
was  not  drenched  to  the  skin. 

On  reaching  Teyzeen,  we  were  taken  into  the  same  fort  where 
we  had  halted  on  our  way  down ;  it  had  been  much  injured  by  the 
earthquake  of  19th  February,  and  the  rain  had  now  made  it  ankle 
deep  in  mud.  The  gentlemen  were  allowed  to  shift  for  themselves, 
in  low  sheds  and  stables,  or  wherever  they  could  find  the  least 
shelter  from  the  storm.  They  got  some  damp  fire-wood,  which  gave 
them  the  means  of  partially  drying  their  clothes  ;  but  this  benefit 
scarcely  compensated  for  the  inconveniences  of  the  exceeding  pun- 
gency of  the  smoke,  and  an  hour's  sunshine  was  most  devoutly 
prayed  for.  More  consideration  was  paid  to  the  ladies  and  children, 
who  were  at  once  ushered  into  the  apartment  occupied  by  the  fe- 
males of  Mahommed  8hah  Khan's  family  ;  it  consisted  of  one  room 
about  thirty  feet  by  fifteen,  on  the  floor  of  which  were  blazing  three 
large  w^ood  fires.  About  thirty  Affghan  women  and  children  were 
bawling,  squalling,  quarrelling,  and  singing  all  at  the  same  time. 
They  were  seated  on  very  comfortable  looking  hum  muds,  ranged 
on  the  floor  round  the  room  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  smoke,  appeared 
to  enjoy  themselves  greatly*  They  received  our  party  with  very 
great  kindness ;  and  though  from  want  of  knowledge  of  each  other's 
language,  and  great  difference  of  dress  and  customs,  they  could 
afford  little  asjti stance,  still  the  disposition  they  evinced  to  be  friends, 
and  the  sympathy  they  shewed,  were  at  least  gratifying. 

But  to  describe  about  three  score  human  beings,  more  than  half 
of  them  English  women  and  children,  wet  to  the  skin,  huddled  to- 
gether in  one  narrow  room,  their  various  garbs  and  occupations, 
would  require  more  than  the  genius  of  a  Hogarth.  Suffice  it  to 
record  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  kindness  of  the  Affghan  ladies, 
those  of  our  party  were  very  miserable;  to  dry  our  clothes  was  im- 
possible where  there  was  scarcely  room  to  move^  and,  unfortu- 
nately, we  were  far  from  au  Jait  at  the  Affghan  mode  of  sitting 
without  stools  or  chairs.  It  was  therefore  with  something  like 
dehght  that  about  three  in  the  afternoon  we  received  an  invitation 
from  the  Sirdar  to  occupy  the  room  which  he  and  his  connexions  had 
been  reposing  in.  It  was  a  small  room,  but  we  were  free  from  the 
Affghans,  and  this  was  a  matter  of  no  little  congratulation.  The 
gentlemen,  too,  were  now  somewhat  better  provided  for,  though 
still  all  were  very  uncomfortable.  The  most  dreadful  circumstance 
that  we  had  witnessed  since  we  had  become  captives,  was  on  this 
day's  march,  when  some  of  our  party  observed,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  road-.side,  several  emaciated  WTetches  in  a  cave;  they 
were  llindoostanees,  and  w^ere  actually  keeping  soul  and  body  toge- 
ther by  eating  the  Hesh  of  their  dead  companions.     We  could  givei 
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no  assistance ;  and  heart-rending  as  was  the  ahemalive,  we  were 
obliged  to  leave  them  to  that  death  that  mu^t  soon  have  put  an  end 
to  their  miseries.     We  this  evening  heard,  fiir  the  fir&t  time,  that  it 
was  in  agitation  to  send  one  of  the  officers  on  a  mission  to  Jalalabad » 
and  the  circumt^Lmce  gave  rise  Co  considerable  {ipeculation  among 
US.     In  the  evening  we  were  served  with  a  miserable  dish.  calle<l 
•*  kroot/*  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  sour  curds  and  ghee  (clarified 
butter),  the  latter  rancid  to  a  degree ;  this  was  accompanied  with 
the  never- failing  half-baked  unleavened  cake.      We   contrived   to 
naake  for  ourselves  a  little  tea,  and  then,  with  our  clothes  all  wet  as 
they  were,  prepared  ourselves  for  sleep;   this  was  a  matter  of  no 
»mall  difficulty,  for,  huddled  together  as  we  were,  it  was  next  to 
impossible  for  alt  to  find  room  to  stretch  their  limbs;  however,  with 
our  feet  towards  the  still  smoukleriog  fire,  we  did  our  best,  and, 
strange  to  say,  all  woke  on  the  morning  of  the  20th*  tolerably  re- 
freshed; and  though  our  clotlies  were  still  wet  upon  uSj  neither 
man,  woman,  nor  child  of  our  party  was  the  worse  for  their  yester- 
day's drenching.     General  Elpfiinstonej  by  the  by,  may  be  consi- 
dered an  exception,  for  his  lust  days  were  evidently  very  fast  ap- 
proaching ;  however,  he  had  been  ill  so  long,  and  experienced  so 
decided  a  change  for  the  worse  at  Surroobee,  that  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned how   far  his  malady  was  increased  by  the  exposure.     The 
20th  was  another  miserable  rainy  day,  and  became  niurked  among 
n%  by  an  addition  to  our  party  ;   for  in  the  afternoon  JVIrs.  Waller 
presented  her  husband  with  a  little  daughter.     The  Lord  tempers 
the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  or  surely  so  many  delicate  women 
would  never  have  survived  the  privations  and  hardships  they  were 
subjected  to.     We  had  a  smart  shock  of  earthquake  in  the  evening. 
The  21st  broke  a  fine  sunshiny  day,  a  beautiful  breeze  blowing; 
and  our  spirits  rose  accordingly.     We  were  delighted  to  hear  that 
our  tents  were  being  pitched  for  us  outside  the  fort ;   for  miserable 
as  the  tents  were,  we  greatly  preferred  them  to  being  cooped  up  in 
a  wretched  flirty  little  fort-     Our  party  was  now  doomed  for  a  time 
to  be  divided.     The  Wallers,  the  Eyres,  Dr.  IMagrath  and  General 
Ephinstone,  JMajor  Pottinger,  and  Captain  Mackenzie,  remained  in 
the  fort,  the  rest  went  to  the  tents  about  ten  o'clock.     The  change 
was  most  delightfuL     A  line  bright  sun  and  fresh  wind  soon  dried 
all  our  clothes,  and  we  had  the  additional  luxury  of  again  having 
our  meals  prepared   under  our  own  direction.     To-day  we  heard 
that  Mir /a,  who  had  been  our  master  of  ceremonies  at  Budecobad, 
had  absconded,  taking  off  with  him  twelve  of  Jlohammed  Ukbur's 
horses.     We  made  a  request  that  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Ma- 
hommed  Ruflech  might  be  appointed  to  the  office ;  this  request  was 
readily  granted,  and  he  was  immediately  installed.     We  expected 
to  have  remained  at  Teyzeen  for  some  days ;  but  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  22nd  the  rnjah  who  commanded  our  escort  woke  us  up 
with  the  intimation  that  we  "were  to  march  immediately  into  the 
hills.     Unwelcome  as  was  the  order,  we  had  nothing  for  it  but  to 
obey. 

On  leaving  Teyzecn  we  struck  at  once  into  the  hills  •  ascending  the 
stony  bed  of  a  stream,  we  entered  the  hilVs  to  the  eastward  of  Tey- 
«een,  and  wound  gradually  round  to  the  south  and  south-west.  It 
was  a  beautiful  bright  day,  and  we  heard  the  cuckoo  calling  as  we 
marched  along*     We  were  told  that  our  destination  was  some  thirty 
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miles  into  the  interior,  find  that  we  shoukl  find  the  hills  covered 
with  stiow.  We  had  prm-ecded  about  ten  milcR  when  we  readied 
a  small  cluster  cif  loose  stone  huts  on  an  eminence  to  the  right  of  the 
road ;  here  we  halted,  and  pitched  our  gad  apologies  lor  tents.  We 
were  informed  that  we  should  halt  here  tor  some  days,  unless  cir- 
cumstances should  happen  that  would  render  it  necessary  to  convey 
us  further  into  the  hills.  The  place  was  called  Zandah,  and  situated 
on  the  bank  of  a  clear  stream  ;  the  hills  in  the  distance  were  nearly 
covered  with  snow,  several  patches  of  w^hich  lay  on  the  shady  side 
of  the  heights,  within  fif\y  yards  of  our  encampment.  The  scenery 
was  wild,  and  not  altogether  devoid  of  beauty. 

On  the  24th,  which  was  Sunday,  we  heard,  after  prayers,  that 
General  Elphinstone  had  breathed  his  last  the  evening  before  at 
Teyzeen.  The  cause  of  our  sudden  removal  had  been  the  report  of 
an  intended  attack  from  Cabul  on  the  Sirdar's  party.  This  fear  in- 
creased on  the  23rd,  and  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  remove  those 
who  had  been  left  at  Teyzeen  to  another  fort  a  little  higher  op  the 
valley.  Dost  ]\Iahommed  Khan  had  accompanied  the  Zandah  party, 
and  had  brought  with  him  all  the  ladies  and  children  of  his  own, 
and  his  brother,  Mahommed  Shah  Khaii's  families.  Their  huts  were 
pitched  in  a  little  nook,  just  above  ours.  The  weather  w*as  bitterly 
cold,  and  we  were  happy  in  being  so  far  removed  from  public  view, 
that  our  guards  did  not  object  to  our  walking  about.  This  was  a 
recreation  we  had  not  before  enjoyed  since  our  cjiptivity,  and  all 
parties  were  like  so  many  children  let  loose  from  school.  The  ladies 
wandered  about  by  the  hill-side  gathering  wild  (lowers,  while  such 
of  the  gentlemen,  whose  spirits  were  too  exuberant  for  such  tame 
amusement,  ascended  one  of  the  hills,  and  found  the  Alfghans  who 
accompanied  them  apt  pupils  in  the  manufacture  and  use  of  snow- 
balls. At  this  period,  although  our  own  prospects  were  gloomy 
enough,  it  required  but  little  to  raise  our  spirits  above  fear.  It  was 
evident  to  us  that  the  Affghans  about  us  began  to  consider  our  star 
again  in  the  ascendant.  Rescues  and  escapes  were  talked  of;  and 
it  was  apparent  to  us  all,  that  the  '^CaflPres"  were  once  again  as 
much  feared  as  they  were  hated.  Our  position  now  was  anything 
but  an  enviable  one.  Although  we  had  more  out  of  doors  liberty, 
we  were  in  other  respects  worse  off  than  ever.  Our  fare  was  of  the 
very  poorest  description,  and  somewhat  scanty ;  our  purses  were 
completely  empty  ;  the  weather  bitterly  cold  for  sixteen  out  of  the 
twenty-four  hours.  We  had  scarcely  room  to  lie  in  our  miserable 
tents,  and  our  resting-place  was  still  the  hard  ground.  As  an  off-set 
to  these  disadvantages,  we  had  air,  exercise,  and  abundance  of  pure 
Iresh  water. 
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THE  FISH-STREET  CATASTHOrHE;  or,  THE  TENDER 
NEPHEW. 

BY    HILARY    HYPBANE. 

»*  Ma  chair  in*e«t  plui  proche  que  ma  chemise,''* 

WnxRE  the  bro»d  boeom  of  irnijeetic  Thames 
Presents  his  stream,  which  near  a  mile  embrmcety 

To  Keot*a  athletic  sons  and  courteous  dames, 
I'o  brew  their  ale,  and  wtmh  their  ruddy  fsices, 

H^ere  oft  the  Briton  sees,  with  heart,  elate^, 

The  sliip  of  war  with  baBners  all  unfurFd, 
Launched  from  her  parent  stocks  in  jionipous  state. 

Old  England's  jiride — ^the  terror  of  the  worhl, 

%Vliere  from  eaeh  house-top  the  projecting  spout 

Its  little  tributary  torrent  sputters  ; 
And  many  a  common  sewer  its  charge  pours  out. 

Each  the  grand  confluence  of  a  thousand  gutters. 

WTiere,  each  returning^  tide,  we  also  view 
The  merchant's  ridi- fraught  ships  from  foreign  aew  j 

Or  outward-bound  their  traffic  to  renew. 
In  hope  and  search  of  competence  and  ease. 

WTiere  reeking  steamhoati*  up  and  down  are  hieing". 
From  all  the  cares  of  sail  and  rig^ging  free  ; 

Their  boilinjt  kettles  double  boons  supplying 
The  vessel's  impetus — the  ladies'  tea. 

Scorning  to  court  a  favouring  gale's  alliance, 

(^Vith  motley  freights  of  anxious  cockueys  cramm'd,) 

Urging  their  course  in  wind  and  tide's  defiance?. 
By  crews  of  steamleaa  barks  sincerely  damn'd. 

^Vliile  colliers,  lighters*  barges^  boats^  and  hoys, 
In  groups  prttmi'icuoua  down  the  current  scud ; 

DrownM  puppies,  eabbiige-stalks,  and  dirty  boys. 
Mingling  in  all  the  majesty  of  mud- 

\VTien  thus  old  Father  Thames*s  refluent  wave, 

Seaward  some  miles  from  London  Bridge  hath  glided, 

(Bearing  from  every  spot  his  waters  lave, 
71ie  various  treasures  to  his  care  confided,) 

His  surface  oft,  with  conscious  exultation. 

Rejects  that  memorable  stately  dome^ 
Raised  by  a  generous  and  grateful  nation. 

To  bless  her  veteran  warriors  with  a  home. 

I  lay,  he  oft  reflects^  lest  critics  chide, 

And  think  me  ignorant  of  tliis  ohjection  ; 
That  Thames'a  breast,  like  every  breast  beside, 

When  ruffled,  is  unfitted  for  reflertwn* 

Here  the  infirm  and  weather-beaten  tar. 
From  hottest  action  never  known  to  skulk. 

When  no  more  equal  to  the  toils  of  war, 
Finds  a  safe  mooring  for  his  batter'd  hulk. 

With  splintered  Embs,  and  store  of  nautic  knowledge, 

Fights  o'er  again  the  battles  lie  liws  seen  ; 
Mumbles  his  twowlays  quid,  stumps  round  the  college, 

Swigs  his  small  beer,  and  sings  God  save  thk  Qurkn  f 
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But  bolcJ  !  my  rambling  Muse,  yo<i  Ve  grown  too  prolix. 
At  STii-li  di|2;resHitiTiis  you  *re  l>y  far  too  ready ; 

Eiideavour  to  restrain  your  devitms  froliew  ; 
Bridle  your  tun^ie,  and  let  yoitr  tale  be  steady* 

Here  let  us  leave  tbe  river  to  his  bed, 
And  pensioners  to  stump  about  tbe  college ; 

For  of  '*  My  TJnd©*'  we  have  nothing"  B^iid  ; 

Not  even  brought  him  to  the  reader's  knowledffe. 

Thus,  then,  the  story  runs  :— Within  a  mile 

Of  the  aforei<aid  veueriible  pile, 

But  East,  We*it,  North,  or  S<iuth,  I  cannot  tell — 
Nay,  whether  ^twas  an  hiindreij  yenrs  ago, 
Or  whether  more  or  less,  1  do  not  know, 

A  reputable  tradesman  chanced  to  dwell : 

Fortune  bad  blej^sM  him  with  good  store  of  gold, 

Which  from  his  neighbour*  he  would  ue'er  withhold  j 

His  house  seem'd  Hospitality's  abode : 
\\"hene*er  a  needy  person  sought  his*  door, 
Though  be  had  never  seen  bis  face  before, 

On  him  a  larp^eiss  quickly  was  bestow M, 

Nay,  lest  tbe  poor  should  wander  in  distress^ 

Or  from  aiiolfn'r'n  bounty  seek  redre*^s; 

To  euide  the  welcome  traveller  to  his  walls. 
High  on  his  house's  front  you  might  behold, 
Glittering  like  gingerbread  en  wrapt  in  gold, 

The  triple  trophy  of  tlie  brazen  balls. 

As  shipwreck'd  papist  sailors  fly  to  thank 

Their  patron-saint,  who  sent  tbe  timely  plank 

To  snateh  their  drowning  bodiea  from  tbe  brine ; 
And  think  tbe  favour  amply  is  repaid, 
When  they  by  rote  a  dozen  prayers  have  said. 

And  left  an  ogtring  before  bis  shrine  ; 

So,  ail  this  liberal-minrled  man  reipiired, 

For  granting  tbus  whatever  was  desired, 

To  wretches  who  for  his*  assistance  sued^ 

Was,  that  each  person,  on  bis  boon  receiving 
Should  recognize  the  benefit  by  leaving 

Some  small  memento  of  his  gi-atilude. 

But,  we  are  told,  that  when  a  shrine  *8  well  stocked, 
By  ardent  zealots  who  huve  thither  fluck*d. 
The  cunning  priests  who  o'er  the  place  preside. 
Acting  as  proxies  in  his  saintship*8  cjiuse, 
Take  all  the  gifts  into  their  reverend  paw9. 
And  most  retigioutth/  tbe  spoil  divide. 

So,  when  a  twelvemo  nib's  crowd  of  hungry  elves 
Had  laid  their  offerings  on  My  Uncle's  shelves, 
So  that  bis  magazine  could  scarcely  hold  *em  : 

That  he  might  have  a  vacant  house  again. 

Still,  to  pursue  his  philanthropic  vein. 
He  carried  them  to  Londonj  where  he  sold  'em. 

Now  it  will  somewhat  singular  appear. 

That  though  this  generous  wight  from  year  to  year 

Dealt  forth  a  dole  to  every  hapless  stranger ; 

Still  there  were  some  whose  hearts  were  so  mallga 

As  to  assert  that  e'en  his  very  sign, 
As  weU  as  benefit,  imported  danger. 

For  though  a  man  restoring  a  donation, 
Obliterating  thus  his  obligation. 
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Mij^ht  claitn  his  token,  if  lie  m  eateenxd  it ; 
Yet,  that  tbe  (Xhiture  tif  the  balls  deuuted, 
Wht»n  onee  a  pledge  to  Nunky  was  devoted, 

'TwuA  two  to  one  the  owner  ne'er  redeeniM  it. 

In  short,  they  said  he  was  a  very  Jew  : 

But  whether  the  sarcastic  taunt  was  true, 

Or  the  mere  fiction  of  M>ine  envious  elf, 

I  know  not ;  but  it  might  with  truth  be  snid, 
Thut  (having  forty  yeura  pursued  the  trade) 

He  was  a  |N?rfect  Jew  in  point  of  pelf. 

No  kindred  circle  graced  My  Uncle's  house, — 

No  brother,  aisiter,  nor  attentive  spouse^ 

No  playful  group  of  ruddy  ^irls  and  boys 
Promised  to  cheer  the  evening  of  his  life  ; 
He  never  had  encountered  wedlock's  strife. 

Nor  ever  had  experienced  wedlock's  joys. 

And,  althouja^h  half  the  peiiple  in  the  county 
(Perhaps  from  havin|iC  ofttime*  shared  hi*  bounty) 
Agreed  to  call  him  *'  Uncle,"  just  as  I  do, 
Yet  'twOl  be  plainly  seen  'twas  but  a  whim : 
They  'd  no  more  consan^iinitv  w  ith  him 
Than  I  have  with  the  Pope,  or  he  with  Dido, 

But,  two  there  were  wh<i  calPd  him  so  in  tmlb  : 

These  were  bereft  of  parentis  in  their  youth  ; 

Our  hero's  only  sister  was  their  mother, 

Who,  having  nought  to  leave  them  when  she  died, 
Thinking  their  wants  would  all  he  well  supplied, 

Kindly  bequeathed  them  to  her  wealthy  brother. 

But  Nunky  relished  not  her  poor  !>equest ; 
And  though  obedient  to  her  last  behest, 
To  Jeare  them  all  his  riches  he  was  willing : 

Yet,  le^t  their  heritage  should  be  impair'd> 

Uuring  hh  life,  he  solemnly  declared. 
Without  a  pledge  they  shiiuld  not  have  a  shilling. 

SomettiDef  we  see  spring  from  one-parent  root 

Braiiehes  producing  different  kinda  of  fruit ; 

And  thtis  It  happen'd  with  My  Uncle'y  hetrt4 ; 
For  neither  lire  and  water,  day  and  night, 
Summer  and  viinter,  nor  e'en  black  and  white. 

Had  properties  more  opposite  than  theirs. 

The  first-born  merits  to  be  first  described  : 

He  from  his  loving  father  had  imbibed 

Good  morals  and  a  os^eful  occupation  ; 

And  when  an  orphan,  he  with  traniiuil  hearti 
And  empty  purse,  pur»sijed  tbe  useful  art 

Of  hammering  peopie^s  »oic!t  for  their  salvation. 

Not  their  rmmor/a/ j^oy/v,— though  I  believe 

Hundreds  of  ranting  fauatics  uoiici*ive 

That  touU  }irepared  for  heaven  and  #o/p*  for  jumping — 

Those  by  nth  velvet  cushions  struck  by  bone^i. 

Th€W  by  broad  lianmiers  upon  massive  stone* — 
Arebeoefited  and  preserved  by  thumping. 

Only  this  striking  difference  seems  pat, 
Tbe  blows  have  scarcely  force  to  kill  a  cat, 
Which  wouKl  ihe/irift  from  fate  mfcrmii  guard  ; 

Vet  (though  the  self-same  hand  oft  thumps  for  both) 
In  beating  for  the  Utaif  I'll  take  my  oath, 
Tbe  «tone  arul  blows  are  both  itifirnai  hard, 
vol..  XV. 
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I  say,  the  elder  nephew,  from  a  child, 
Had  been  devout,  industrious,  and  mUd, 
Stedfast  alike  to  chapel  and  to  trade ; 

Thus  all  his  actions  in  succession  ran ; 

Week  after  week  the  thrifty,  pious  man 
Pray'd,  stitch 'd,  and  hammered— hammer'd,  stitch*d,  and  pray'd. 

For  constantly  each  Sunday  he  was  seen. 
With  countenance  demure  and  placid  mien. 
Attending  sermons,  evening  prayers,  and  matins ; 

And  every  working  day,  from  mom  to  night, 

Striving  'gainst  poverty  with  all  his  might. 
He  stuck  to  boots  and  shoes,  and  clogs  and  pattens. 

Not  so  the  younger :  he  with  vice  innate. 

Had  from  his  boyhood  been  a  profligate — 

A  fellow  who  would  rather  steal  than  labour — 
A  swindler,  glutton,  gamester,  sot,  and  wencher^ 
Who  knew  no  joys  but  woman,  bowl^  and  trencher. 

Or  cards  and  dice,  to  rob  th'  unwary  neighbour. 

The  elder  painfully  his  courses  view'd. 

And  with  a  brother-like  solicitude. 

From  some  untimely  exit  strove  to  save  him : 

Giving  him  oft  good  counsel  and  good  shoes. 

But  he  the  latter  only  deign'd  to  use^ 
Trampling  alike  on  all  nis  brother  gave  him. 

Rare  were  his  visits  to  his  native  place — 
He  ne*er  beheld  his  chiding  brother's  face. 
Save  when  compell'd  by  dire  starvation's  calls ; 

His  talents  brookM  not  so  confined  a  scene^ 

Long  in  the  great  metropolis  he*d  been. 
Prowling  for  prey  'twixt  Wapping  and  Saint  Paul's. 

His  careful  uncle,  too,  by  age  though  bent. 
Delay 'd  to  make  his  will  and  testament. 
Uncertain  how  his  fortune  to  divide ; 

And  to  allow  him  time  for  reformation. 

Still  persevered  in  his  determination 
To  make  it  his  last  action  ere  he  died. 

Now  father  Sol,  who  steadily  drives  on, 
(E'er  since  he  lost  his  proxy  PhsBton, 
Whom  once  he  trusted  to  his  great  reproach ; 

For  though  his  team  were  prime  ^^Xseason^d  i\\s, 

Used  to  the  road,  with  Vulcan's  patent  bits. 
The  blundering  blockhead  overturn'd  the  coach  ;) 

With  wheels  of  flame,  KtiA  four-in-hand  divine, 
(Taking  a  dram  at  every  well-known  sign, 
which  like  our  whips  below  he  never  misses,) 

Had  once  more  gallop'd  o'er  his  annual  track. 

Through  all  the  turnpikes  of  the  zodiac. 
From  Aries  starting-house  bang  up  to  Pisces. 

Since  last  the  vehicle  from  Uncle's  door. 
Bore  off  the  pledges  of  twelve  months  before. 
To  grace  the  halls  of  London's  auction  mart ; 

While  many  a  neighbour  (but,  alas !  too  late) 

Sat  weeping  o'er  the  useless  duplicate. 
For  goods  committed  to  the  fatal  cart. 

And  now  repentant  tears  again  they  shed. 
For  shirt,  or  watch,  or  gown,  or  smock,  or  bed. 
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Whose  produce  they  've  coii«umed  in  pn  and  beer ; 

For  Nunky,  true  to  the  appointed  date* 
To  town  escorts  his  miscellaneous  freight. 
The  tributes  of  another  fruitful  yetir. 

But  Fate,  who  oft  our  brightest  hojies  doth  fuil, 
(While  thus  he  reap'd  the  harvest  of  his  toil, 
Thouphtlesa  alike  of  sickness  or  of  death,) 

Had  issued  the  omnipotent  decree, 

That  he  should  meet  a  dire  oatii.'*lrophe, 
Tu  Btop  at  once  hLs  traffic  and  his  hreatb. 

Here,  Muse,  be  cireumspect ; — ^the  Hero  faib ! 
The  rich,  the  ancient  Knight  of  Lomharfrs  balb  1 
Like  Uncle  Toby,  ''shew  the  very  spot ;" 

Le«l  future  cornnientators  miss  the  mark, 

And  lead  their  readers  wandering  in  the  dark. 
To  find  where  Uncle  hb  quietus  got. 
Just  where  the  jflorious  eons  of  reformation 
Have  raiised  a  fabric,  to  inform  the  nation 
That  Papists  in  the  second  t'harles'5*  rei^, 

When  they  no  longer  could  indulge  their  majfgots, 

^Vith  iKinfireB  made  of  Protestants  and  faggot:*. 
Vented  Xh^'ir  pmuJJame  in  Pudding  Lane, 

Behold  the  anxious  man  ;  his  stedfast  eye 

FixM  on  the  full-charged  wain,  which,  jogging  mgh, 

Toib  up  the  steep  asrent,  by  slow  approaehes ; 

Till  at  the  pillar's*  base  'tis  forced  to  standi 

The  busy  street  choak'd  up  on  every  hand> 
W^ith  chaises,  waggonsj  chariots,  draya,  and  coaches*, 

Now,  though  a  Bard,  whose  lays  we  all  admire. 
Has  flatly  calPd  the  Monument  a  liar. 
Swearing  its  founders  each  deserved  a  rope, 

(A  thing  of  course ^fnr,  whatsoe'er  their  tricks, 

'Tts  natural  that  lioman  Catholics 
Should  find  a  staunch  defender  in  their  Pope  ;) 

Uncle,  who  held  the  legend  of  the  column 
True  as  a  chapter  of  the  Sacred  Volume, 
(Justly  abhorrent  of  the  atrocious  deed,) 

^Vith  veneration  his  long  visage  raised. 

Upon  its  lofty  hre-cappM  summit  gashed. 
And  most  dewiitty  damn'd  the  Koinish  creed. 

Reader,  if  e*er  you  climb'd  old  Fish  Street  Hill, 
Each  inch  of  which  the  concourse  used  to  fill, 
I  dare  be  sworn  you  fully  are  aware, 

That,  'stead  of  gaping  upwards  as  you  went. 

Your  eyes  below  required  to  be  intent. 
Nay,  you  might  e'en  have  used  a  second  pair. 

But  at  this  juncture  every  passenger 
His  limbs  as  well  as  eyes  began  to  stir, 
As  if  he  fear'd  that  even  these  might  fail 

To  «ive  his  carcase  from  hitrd  kicks  and  knocks : 

For  scampering  down  the  hill  appear'd  an  ox, 
A  host  of  slaughterer*  shouting  at  fiis  tail. 

Through  many  a  street,  almost  to  frenzy  driven. 

He  hitherto  by  speed  alone  had  striven  : 

But  beasts,  when  pressed,  will  turn  though  butchers  chase  tlrem  ; 

So,  finding  now  a  stop  to  his  CHreer, 

And  scores  of  hostile  cudgels  brandis^h^d  neari 
Foaming  with  nige,  he  wbeelM  aUuut  in  faee  them. 

D  ^ 
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Finn  as  the  monarch  of  the  woods^  at  bay, 

HU  Yashins'  eyes  and  roArin^  seem'd  to  say, 

*'I^rarJit  Icesa  sarpiuM  puiientki. 

Come  on,  ye  braggart  hind« ;  your  valour  shew. 
Whatever  the  numbers  of  your  clamorous  crew. 

By  gr^at  Ckriris  1 11  no  longer  blench  ye," 

They  fled  in  turn ;  for  though  the  butcher  feela 

No  dread  of  danger  at  a  bullock  *«  heeL$, 

But  all  his  bellowing  and  kicking  scorns  ; 
Yet  if  the  brute  resolves  to  bear  the  brunt. 
And  shows  the  terrors  of  hi^  lordly  front, 

Kot  one  in  ten  admirea  to  face  his  horns. 

Unde  (his  thoughts  recalled  from  thinff$  ahoee) 

Not  an  iota  from  his  cart  would  move  ; 

For  **  watch  and  pray  "  was  his  unvaried  maxim. 
The  ox  surveys  indignantly  around, 
And,  finding  one  who  still  maintains  his  ground. 

Darts  to  the  ajiot,  and  furiously  attacks  him. 

The  fugitives  return*d  the  sport  to  see, 

Jud^ring  that  Nunky's  utinost  risk  would  be 

Slitrht  bruises  or  protstration  in  the  mad  ; 
But,  'stead  of  mirth,  it  proved  a  trairic  fray. 
Writhing  in  death  the  mangled  victim  lay, 

Trampled  and  gored,  and  weltering  in  his  blood. 

ScarC'e  had  the  hapless  mortal  breathed  hiis  lust, 
When  straight  a  youths  distracted  and  agha>i» 
Rush*d  through  the  pityintf  crowd  :  **  It  is  !**  he  criedp 

*•  It  is  my  honoured  uncle  I  cruel  fate, 

He  is  no  more  !  I  have  arrived  too  late 
To  gain  his  parting  blessing  ere  he  died  !  '* 

So  natural,  so  frantic  was  his  grief, 

Every  spectator  held  a  firm  belief 

Thfit  he  sincerely  mourn 'd  his  murder'd  kinsman; 

But»  reader,  (entrf  noun,)  to  tell  the  trulh^ 

Jn  spite  of  all  his  well-dissembled  ruth, 
The  hardened  rascul  did  not  care  two  pins,  man. 

**  Call  me  a  ct»»ch  I  "  the  vile  impostor  bawrd  ; 
*'Call  me  n  coach  !  "     Forthwith  a  cxrach  was  callM, 
Which,  when  the  quick  and  dead  were  placed  viiihiii  it. 

Drove  from  the  fatal  sjiot  with  rapid  pace. 

Leaving  full  many  a  sympathizing  face. 
Hied  o*er  the  bridge,  and  vani^h'd  in  a  minute. 

Meanwhile  at  home  the  senior  nephew  wrought^ 
Grave  as  a  tomb,  nor  e'er  of  mischief  thought^ 
HumminLT  a  hymn,  his  daily  ta^k  to  cheer; 

But,  borne  on  rumour's  wings,  the  tidings  spread. 
And  ere  'twas  night,  the  words,  "  Your  uncle's  dead/' 
From  twenty  mouths  were  echo'd  in  hjs  ear. 

Not  Brutus,  when  he  breathed  his  «tern  decre«^ 

Display'd  more  stoic  ei]uaniniity, 

Or  limmefM,  to  behold  his  uB^Huring  die. 
Than  he,  when  first  the  melanchidy  tale 
His  neighUoura  told  ; — his  spirits  did  not  fail« 

Nor  did  he  idied  one  tear,  nor  heave  one  sigh, 

^wiia  thought  by  some  religious  resignation*; 
fiut  DO ;  his  grief  was  tmrb'd  by  exultation^ 
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That  he  should  quit  the  Jahours  of  his  stal!. 

The  acctd(»nt  made  bis  advancement  sure  ; 

Til  liim,  by  ri^^^ht  of  p*nniyt;enitur€, 
HiH  uncle's  end  secured  his  ijncle*s  aU. 

W)wn  by  coudoliri;^  p^ossips  left  aloue, 
Strai^fbt  to  the  hou^e,  wh it'll  now  he  ealFd  his  own. 
He  sped  to  wait  his  brother's  sad  apjiroach^ 
Hoar  after  h^iur  towards  the  street  he  g^xed^ 
And  each  suceeedinj^  hour  was  more  amau'id  ; — 
There  came  nor  brother,  message,  corpse,  nor  coach* 
In  sable  weeds,  helled  by  cheerful  breast, 
Of  opulence  and  lei^^ure  now  possest. 
Leather  and  tools  he  hastenM  to  resi^m. 

His  eoarser  fond,  which  toil  had  lon^  made  sweet, 
Wn»  chani<red  for  daintic?^t  poultry,  ii^'h,  Hod  meat: 
Ami  s<nir  small  heer  for  g^enerous  ale  and  wine. 

Of  all  My  Ihide^nfrirmh  there  was  ttut  one 

M^ho  felt  severe  re^et  that  he  was  ffone  ; 

Hf  drew  a  face  as  lony  as  any  riiiaker, 

To  Aw^  a  friend  he  d  known  for  many  a  year^ 
Nor  will  you  doubt  his  sorrow  was  sincere  ; 

1  11  tell  you  why— /i«  wats  an  undertakers 

Three  weeks  had  Crispin  passd  in  fruitless  search, 
Ran^ng  the  capita)  from  church  to  church, 
Curious  where  Uncle  was  inlerr*d  to  know  ; 
At  length  one  nioruin|^  hs  he  sipp'd  bis  tea 
Snui^ly  at  home,  he  was  surprized  to  liee 
His  ticapegrace  brother  in  the  garb  of  wge. 

The  reprobate  felt  all  hia  coora^re  drop  ; 

For  though*  when  driven  to  seek  his  broiher't  shop, 

Whatever  reproof  he  methe  stoutly  bore  it ; 
Yet  such  command  can  affluence  assume. 
That  now,  in  entering  that  same  brother*!?  room. 

He  fear'd  his  discipline,  and  sbruxik  before  it. 

He  looked  just  like  a  disobedient  hound 
That  droops  his  tidl  and  crouciies  on  the  ground, 
In  dread  of  kick,  or  stripe,  or  such  disaster. 
When  nature,  'stead  of  edti cation^  following, 
With  currish  appetite  he  has  been  swallowing 
The  game  he  should  have  brought  unto  hig  master. 

At  length  this  adage  to  hia  mind  arose  ^ 
That  *•  whether  men  contend  by  word;^  or  blows, 
'*  He  who  first  speaks  or  strikes^  'tis  odds  be  wins." 
Therefore,  anticipating  the  assault^ 
He  promised  to  refrain  from  future  fault. 
And  to  atone  for  all  his  former  sins. 

The  welcome,  hut  unhoped-for,  protestation 
l)i spell 'd  at  once  his  brother's  indignaticm. 
Who  said  (and  kindly  hugg*d  him  to  bis  breast,) 
That  if  he  proved  his  penitence  sincere. 
He  would  esteem  his  friendT^hip  doubly  deBr« 
And  all  the  pa^t  should  in  oblivion  rest. 

Nor  did  bis  hive  stop  here;  the  generous  heir 
Promised  his  convert  should  his  fortune  share  ; 
Then  with  a  soothing  air,  and  voice  palbetic, 

(While  tih'-ii'tfte  o'er  their  repast  they  sat, 

Mingling  inquiry  with/ami7if/r  cfuU^) 
Commenced  this  conversation  catechetic. 
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**  WA  aH  mw  bast ;  I H  cMIy  Wv  fm  oat. 
OoIt  in&rai  Be  «{iere  kis  boon  rcmse ; 
AAd  wkatncvcr  5mIics  joa  i&ciiMe, 

'« II<9f|mf ,  aMiooyh  nr  aade  blttJiag  laj, 

Tkit  life  UBiiii'ii,  I  knrried  kirn  a«mT, 

Witk  aQ  Uie  ipced  two  veIl-floc;^4  kacks  coold  muster : 

N«r  omia  I  eomit  ten  nunntcs  finom  kb  fiill 

Ere  be  was  bid  witbin  an  hoepital, 
Witk  twentj  sargcouft  round  kirn  In  a  doster/' 

Sbxior. 
^TvMkind!'* 

JUXIOB. 

'^  I  tlMNiglit,  if  death  be  could  elude, 
I  dioald  ionre  hk  kwting  gratitude. 
And  gnin  tome  soUdproofi  of  bis  affection. 
Boi  all  tbeir  efforU  fail'd— bis  soul  bad  fled ! 
80,  Unding  bim  irrerocably  dead  "— 
Senior. 
''AlMlaodthcD?''- 

Junior.  # 

"1  sold  him  for  dissection 


THE  GAOL  CHAPLAIN; 
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CHAPTER    XXV, 


'  SILENT  :    BUT,   AH  !    HOW   SAD  I 


N»y,  dully  not  with  time,  the  wise  manV  treasure^ 
Though  TooIk  are  laFisli  onU- — the  futal  BttKer 
Hookft  louls,  while  we  wzste  momeaLM. 

Sir  AValter  Scott 

My  promise  had  been  ^iven  :  aud^  however  painfyl  it«  perform- 
ance. I  faifilled  it.  An  intjuest  bad  been  held,  A  verdict,  **  Died 
from  natural  causes/*  biid  been  returned:  and  an  hour  fixed  by  t!ie 
gaoler  for  intermenL  But  in  the  interim  my  wishes  had  been  con- 
veyed to  him,  and  had  received  attention.  I  looked  on  Winifred  for 
the  last  time,  I  paused,  involuntarily,  upon  that  countenance  which 
not  a  few  of  the  young  and  the  credulous  had  sooflen  watched,  studied, 
and  feared.  Its  aspect  was  remarkable*  The  deep  furrows  of  tkge 
had  entirely  disappeared.  The  lines,  harsh  and  marked,  with  which 
care,  sorrow,  and  tlie  habitual  indulgence  of  evil  passions,  bad  in- 
dented her  commanding  features,  were  sinq:ularly  subdued  and  soft- 
ened ;  and  her  appearance  as  *he  lay  in  the  solemn  grasp  of  death 
betokened  not  the  woman  of  fourscore,  but  one  who  bad  barely 
reached  the  boundary  of  fifty  years. 

That  the  final  separation  had  taken  place  there  was  ample  evi- 
dence. The  priceless  spirit  had  departed  ;  why,  then,  was  my  gaze 
riveted  on  the  forsaken  shrine  ? 

It  seemed  to  speak  of  the  distant  and  invisible.  There  was  on  the 
brow  a  frown  of  deep  and  unutterable  despair,  which,  methought, 
bore  tidings  of  terrible  import.  There  was  on  the  pale  features  an 
air  of  dismay,  distress,  and  surprise,  which,  if  I  read  it  rightly,  was 
fraught  with  fearful  meaning.  Of  gloom  and  horror  there  waji  much  ; 
but  nothing  which  could  be  construed  into  a  look  of  freedom^  hap- 
piness, and  rest. 

1  thought  of  her  last  frightful  burst  of  merriment,  IVJemory 
called  up  that  outbreak  of  scornful  mirth  with  whk-h  slie  hzid  met 
and  combated  my  suggestions.  I  seemed  again  to  hear  its  chilling 
echo,  and  I  gladly  turned  away.  But  busy  thought  would  not  be 
baffled. 

11',  I  mused,  the  departed  remember  aught  of  earth,  that  interview 
will  recur  to  her*  She  will  recal  its  tenor,  and  comprehend  its 
meaning.  Her  spirit  will  quail  beneath  its  oppressive  reoiembrance 
when  she  and  laughter  shall  have  long  been  strangers ! 
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•L  —    - — ^-—    -  f--    ■*::--    -  -r-.    -•_'    '^,    — -   -    •  ;,  1  -t  si* ':«i/zd^.'*  said  Chif- 
-- •           — .--r    r-n.-;  •-. :      -3=3J:»rf-     ^i.    ~i:-*cias  azn  ac  eunnixuT  of  the 

e--       -       -    - r   ^  r-i  -         — f-n  -   — --r    f*-u'-  ?  Tiior  ±~end.  and  will 

7  = i  -   •=^^:s«r     -  T.    .   r2z-    :r».r-fc?::-C  ^7mma^ity  amongst  us, 

T-  ---  -*.!!."-:  Ttt  =rr^--jri-TC-^t?--:T-Tnarer?. '  y.jc  cod  tent  with 
-nir  .^---^-i  »-:-  "r-r>r:  d^airr-rrnzesr.  -iC!>ne!4.  ir:d  death  larirelv 
ST-- X  z-iz:  ^\r"=:-,^  Zr-*-  -r*^=  :»--:  ns  rcr-asn^  them.  They 
zt-- -7  '  <  ,:  .:^  "TIT-  ^r^  .  ."':.-:. :&  1*t— line  x'jis.  The: r  medium 
---:: — ^:.r.  r  r- — ^-  -  -*!----  .  'Tr**:.  — "^^7  ^^e  ruffle*  them. 
Z  ---r-  Tii-mc  .  :..  ..- — -r-i—  "Zr-r  7":*  ':jr:te«c  breeze  i«  "sure 
— ^  Jr=i.--r-  '  -T  .  'lie  ::  .:-^->?-  n  jt  .kn  2i:«r  "  T.kelv  to  end 
~  ..-•-:::.'  Tzt-  jt-  --rz  -^.■--?r'  -^-i-rjmtmz^^r^  With  a  stray 
nr-TT  -rT  T  ^-  r.rrrrz  :-:—  --  «^  ."c  :^~-  -f-vnceti  meetine.  One,  a 
Tr— -.T  s^tr^.-inr^.  It-.  "-rTze'r  rtf  TT  "fie  aiTj  :t  1  xcajor  of  her 
j[i_:rv~"  •  Z»  ■' i.  "^i^c^  7—.:!'.  -r:.--^  ioiirr-jas  risa^e.  and  still 
r  rr  :::ijr-*::i  .iT^i.to!:  ,:^e*  u-.-  Te-r  <s*:  be-  merr^-hearted 
T-:-*  -  2c^-»  I  :  *  '«~i=-  !:=•  -itf^.T-::!!  c  i«  --Ctf  •i'rw'y  rose  upon  hit 
"trr-  '  I  — -r:  iij  i-  titxt.  'vz*:  >  i  :r:'rz  tj  her  ku«band.  Here 
:  rr.:r^  jC^.  li  .;■  x  —  i  Turr^rrr  :l'  'tfr  «x  —  v  fc  Ttfr^rr  ij  happy  but 
r      -?      .-•     ..    -::.    -.--■< 

7:  -iz:.-  ::ir3:-:.—  :- • -c^£  ±e  r--':;— rr  t' the  county  gaol  of 
He  -ris  fTfT"- -r-^-:  -^  •til  LZ':.,r''ir:-:  :~e  r::on;ing  I  had  the 

2£i-e  Tje  ~ij--^r-4ri-*  t-t.  31 -.  >ci.-'i  -  * — -  Tfcey  have,  sir." 
■  ■.■^  z:i*r-'7  r:'i-T-e  :  :-:-:•->*.  I  r"^>-'i:e  ?' 
pT*ji-?eiT  >:  the  -*:;j1  r:'i:ire  b'-'-rre-?*  cf  ».!:rr in ishirg  the  com- 
r:r:*.  ir«i  ran-'X  i'Z-wr.  the  r«fr';---r:e*  cr"  tne  unfortunate  officials 
--irr  tiierzi.  Tie  '.^buzi  w'l  re  »irm  this  morning.  The  new 
=-ij>m:tf  i*  1  ra-e  r^r.rrrer.  Ke  uJk*  of  person*  surrendering  this 
Ciirr..  IT  i  Ah«!t.i:-:-.i  r-'.-c  pr«s>:rz  thjt.  from  •«/  lowe  rf  public 
rr-  ",  ■■  AtliriTable  '.  a  "ciiMb.e  !  I  tr.i:<t  resign,  sir;  I  must  resign. 
Tr.K-i  will  drive  rne  to  it.  But.  the  cor. -sequences  be  on  their  own 
he*..:.    3Ir.  C'.eaver.  I  "n  an  i!I-used  min. — I  m  a  ren^  ill-used  man !" 

li'ii  emotion  tickled  n.e.  In  truth  I  was  well  content  that  one 
who,  in  general,  was  so  merciless  to  others,  should,  now  and  then, 
wince  under  the  ^pur  of  authority. 

"  I  conclude,"  continued  the  governor,  "that  you  have  heard  the 
last  new  order  }     It  nearly  afiects  yourself." — **  Indeed  !" 

"  Strangers  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  Chaplain's  Gallery." 

"  Ah  !  at  whose  instance  ?" 

"  That  of  Mr.  Trounce.  He  is  a  Puritan,  it  seems,  as  well  as  Re- 
former, and  denounced  the  practice  as  indecent,  unseemly,  unfeeling. 
Loud  and  vehement  was  he.     It  availed  him  :  the  point  was  carried.** 

"  I  rejoice  at  it.  In  the  gallery  of  a  gaol  chapel  strange  faces  are 
an  offensive  anomaly.  The  attention  of  the  prisoners  is  distracted. 
The  object  of  the  service,  which  is  to  turn  their  thoughts  back  upon 
themselvts,  is  defeated.    And,  on  the  other  hand,  theirs  must  be 
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an  idle  and  unfeeling  curiosity  which  can  be  gratified  by  the  sight  of 
so  many  degraded  fellow-beings.  Bravo!  long  life  to  Mr.  Trounce  !** 

*^  But  no  discretionary  power  is  left  even  to  yourself.  The  Chap- 
lain cannot  pass  the  most  intimate  friend  he  has,  into  his  own  gal« 
lary!" 

'*  Still,  I  cry  *  content  !*  It  will  spare  me  the  annoyance  of  perpe- 
tual applications/* 

The  indignant  functionary  looked  aghast.  He  had  counted  upon 
his  last  remark  surprising  me  into  some  expression  of  peraonal  feel- 
ing:  and  the  coolness  with  which  I  treated  it  palpably  disconcerted 
him.  But  Mr.  Stark,  late  of  Bow  Street,  was  not  a  man  to  be  light- 
ly baffled.  After  a  brief  pause,  wnth  a  tone  of  vexation  in  his  voice, 
and  a  viciousness  of  manner  which  were  irresistibly  amusing,  he 
doggedly  observed, 

**  Clergymen,  in  general,  are  averse  to  interference.  They  don*t 
like  oversight  in  matters  which  relate  to  their  own  function.  Vou, 
sir,  are  an  exception.  Let  our  master^/" — he  laid  marked  emphasis 
on  these  words ;  he  thought  he  wa%  now  iouvhing  up  the  raw,—**^  let 
our  MASTEftS  make  what  order  they  may  relating  to  that  gallery, 
it's  my  belief  you  would  welcome  it." 

*'  You  are  mistaken.  There  is  ane  order  the  magistrates  might 
i»5ue  touching  that  gallery  which  would  be  marvellously  disagree- 
able to  me." 

The  eagerness  with  which  he  inquired  its  nature  indicated  the 
governor's  latent  hope»  that  some  fitit*  summer's  morning  tkin  might 
make  its  appearance  on  ''  The  Blortificaiion  List"  Chopfallen,  in- 
deed, was  he,  when  to  his  challenge  I  answered, 

**  An  order  excluding  mtfxvif," 

**  Oh  I"  cried  he,  in  high  displeasure^  —  "  indeed  f  Ah  Mt  's  well 
for  those  whose  animal  spirits  are  of  the  most  buoyant  description  to 
jest  at  misfortune,  alight  were  it  may.  I  cannot*  The  past  prevents 
me.  My  career  has  been  too  distinguished  for  that.  I,  who  was  for 
so  many  years  in  attendance  upon  tJie  royal  family,— I,  whose  devo- 
tion to  the  personal  safety  of  his  Prince^  more  than  once  attracted 
the  Regent*8  attention,  and  received  his  marked  approbation,  I  am 
now  bearded,  checked,  and  thwarted  by  a  stripling  magistrate, 
whose  sole  qualification  for  his  office  is  to  ring  the  cuckoo  cry  *  Re- 
trenchment— no  perquisites  !*    IMr.  Cleaver,  I  my  si  and  rmii  resign  !" 

**  Sleep  upon  it,  Stark  ;  sleep  upon  it.*' 

*'I  cannot  sleep,'*  returned  the  incensed  functionary.  '*  Who  can, 
while  being  flayed  alive  ?** 

I  allowe(i  that  such  a  position  was  not  the  most  favourable  for 
lumber. 

The  governor  resumed  in  a  louder  key,  **  I  'm  an  ill-used  man  I 
and  I  11  resign  I  They  will  then  find  out  what  a  valuable  public 
servant  they  *ve  lost.  But  the  deed  will  be  irretrievable.  Ah,  Mr, 
Cleaver,  my  integrity  has  been  my  ruin  I  The  ball  was  once  at  my 
feel-  Once  I  cotddhave  taken  leave  of  dependence  for  ever ;  but  my 
sense  of  honour  was  keen."  He  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart.  "  It 
beggared  me,  sir !  yes,  my  integrity  has  been  my  ruin.'* 

I  thought  this  latter  remark  paradoxical,  and  my  looks  expressed 

"I  *ll  prove  it,"  continued  he,  vehemently,  observing, and  at  once 
coin prehen ding  my  manner.    **  You  shall  hear  whether  there  be  ex- 
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aggeration  in  my  statement^  that,  if  I  am  a  pauper^  honesty  has  made  ^ 
me  one." 

And,  without  waiting  for  my  disclaimer,  or  giving  me  a  loophole 
of  escape,  he  commenced  Iiis  narrative. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

THE  BANKEB'8  CLERK. 

He  wM  an  accompliahed  linguist ;  and  mitlaDdiiiTi,  indeed,  nmst  have  been  tho 
jargon  in  which  he  would  have  been  at  a  loss  far  words.  One  defect  bad  he;  lum 
olautcal  recollections  failed  him  ;  and  the  awkward  result  ivaft  this— tliai  lien^efoittl 
he  could  never  di&ceni  the  difiereDce  between  meum  and  Tt7t7M. 

S1D39EY  Smith* 

'*  I  HAD  been  attached  about  a  year  and  a  half  to  the  Street 

Division,  when  I  received  a  private  summons  to  wait  on  Lord  Caa- 
tlereagh.  You  will  not  recollect  him.  His  lordship  parsed  away 
from  the  scene  before  your  time :  in  fact  all  that  relates  to  him  if 
now  become  matter  of  history.  Calm,  passionless,  and  frigid,  his 
bearing  in  public  and  in  private  were  most  opposite.  In  the  Floufie 
of  Commons  a  more  diffuse  speaker — one  more  capable  of  involving 
his  meaning  in  sentences  of  interminable  length, — sentences  which 
some  unscrupulous  opponents  asserted  had  no  meaning  in  them  at 
all,  could  not  be  found.  But,  in  private,  no  man  could  express  his 
meaning  with  more  precision  ;  or  place  in  fewer  words  the  subject 
he  was  deeding  with  clearly  before  his  auditor.  His  temper  has' 
described  as  singularly  gentle,  and  eqyuble.  To  this  length,  ind< 
some  of  his  eulogists  have  gone,  that  his  equanimity  and  self-} 
iession  were  so  perfect  that  no  circumstances,  however  annoying, 
could  ruffle  him-  Did  they  ever  see  his  lordship  in  private,  and 
witness  how  he  (/tcrc  bore  opposition  and  defeat  ?  I  have  !  His  silent 
rages  were  formidable.  Few  cared  to  witness  them  twice.  He  waa 
a  remarkable  man ;  but  among  other  features  in  his  character  which 
would  have  borne  improvement,  was  this — he nctet  forgo le  f  Speed 
his  wishes;  compass  any  point  he  whs  desirous  to  carry;  procure 
him  accurate  information  on  any  doubtful  or  intricate  matter;  and 
your  reward  would  be  prompt  and  ample.  But  fail,  and  your  posi- 
tion in  his  lordship's  memory  w^as  irreversible... ,  Now  to  the  inter- 
view. J  was  desired  to  shun  the  Foreign  Office,  and  attend  him  at 
his  private  residence.  1  obeyed.  He  desired  me  to  discover,  with- 
out delay,  *  the  whereabouts  '  of  a  foreigner  who  had  come  over  to 
England  for  some  unworthy  ]nirpose,  and  whose  career  of  useful- 
ness Lord  Castlereagh  was  desirous  to  curiaiK  The  Alien  Act,  then 
in  force,  gave  him  the  power.  He  described  the  obnoxious  party  to 
me  very  minutely.  His  height,  his  walk,  a  slight  hesitation  in  his 
speech ;  the  colour  of  the  eyes ;  a  scar  near  the  left  temple  ;  all 
these  minute  particulars  were  severally  pointed  out,  and  despatch  in- 
sisted on.  No  clue  conkl  Lord  Castlereagh  give  me  ait  to  the  habits, 
associates,  or  haunts  of  the  suspected  party.  On  all  these  points  he 
professed  entire  ignorance.  The  pecuniary  recompense  attendant  on 
success  was  tempting.  To  this  was  added  the  promise  of  future  ad- 
vancement. And  his  lordship  wound  up  the  interview  by  the  remark, 
'  The  Comptc  de  Chabotiere  is  assuredly  sonjc where  in  theMetropulis; 
and.  if  so,  accesbible  to  the  police.     You  uvst  produce  him  !* 

**  I  bowed,  and  withdrew. 
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"  The  anxiety  evinced  by  my  employer,  to  nah  this  delinquent 
foreigner,  naturally  roused  my  curiosity  as  to  bis  real  or  presumed 
offence.  But  on  this  head  no  hint  escaped  the  lips  of  the  cautious 
diplomatist  Afterwards  I  discovered,  from  a  stray  expression,  that 
the  Compte's  object  was  to  surprise  that  well-fed,  good-huraoured 
old  gentleman,  who  was  then  living  at  Hart  well ;  who  loved  his  ease 
much,  and  a  well-spread  board  more  ;  whom  Fortune,  a  few  yeara 
afler wards,  perplexed  with  the  cares  and  perils  of  a  crown  ;  and 
whom  the  Holy  Alliance  with  difficulty  kept  upon  it  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  It  was  not  till  many  raonih?  afterwards  that  tlie  fu- 
ture Louis  XVIIL  was  apprized  of  the  scheme  of  Monsieur  Chabo- 
tiere,  and  the  complicated  villanies  of  which  he  was  the  intended 
victim. 

'*  Days  elapsed  without  my  making  much  progress  in  my  task. 
The  chagrin  of  Lord  Castlereagh  was  great,  and  my  hope  of  securing 
his  patronage  proportionably  faint,  when  the  passion  for  play,  com- 
mon to  most  Frenchmen,  occurred  to  me,  and  suggested  that  possi- 
bly the  exotic  might  be  met  with  in  some  gambling  den  !  liy  dint 
of  cautious  but  unceasing  inquiry,  unmeasured  bribery,  and  weighty 
promises,  I  at  length  discovered  that  in  a  certain  low  gaming-house, 
near  Leicester  Fields,  much  frequented  by  foreigners,  a  party 
had  for  two  successive  nights  been  seen,  whom  by  description  I  re- 
cognised as  the  long-soyght  Frenchman. 

**  A  golden  key,  and  a  clever  disguise,  procured  me  admittance. 
In  a  large,  ill-lighted  room,  shabbily  furnished,  and  redolent  with 
cigar- smoke,  was  a  rouge  H  noir  table.  On  it  were  6xed  the  eyes  of 
«  motley  group  ;  all  anxious,  all  earnest,  and  all  looking  more  or  less 
miserable,  haggard,  suspicious,  and  vindictive.  The  stakes  were  not 
high.  It  was  ' a  silver  hell*  But  in  strange  disproportion  to  the 
smallness  of  the  stake  was  the  agony  of  those  who  lost,  and  the  ex^ 
ultation  of  those  who  won.  One  common  nature  was  exhibited  under 
the  most  diversified  aspect.  Hope,  fear,  joy,  despair,  all  were  there. 
The  bitter  execration,  the  clenched  fiat,  the  frowning  brow,  the 
straining  eye,  the  smile  of  triumph,  the  gasp  of  agony,  told  too  truly 
of  the  strife  which  contending  passions  there  were  waging.  It  was 
a  loathsome  spectacle  ;  and  yet  we  are  told  that  gaming  is  a  'gentle- 
manly vice !'  How  the  fiend  below  must  laugh  at  our  nice  dis- 
tinctions ! 

"The  room  filled.  I  looked  on  ;  probably  the  most  unconcerned, 
and  certainly  a  most  amused  spectator.  The  jargon  was  strange 
enough.  Each  nation  on  the  globe  seemed  to  have  sent  its  repre- 
sentative. But  French  was  the  language  generally  spoken ;  and  in 
all  dialects,  and  with  all  accents.  My  disguise  was  so  good  that  I 
defied  detection :  and  the  impression  of  perfect  security  lent  added 
confidence  to  my  scrutiny  of  those  around  me.  In  none  could  I  de^ 
tcct  3fonsieiir  de  Chabotiere.  The  only  person  wlio  at  all  resem- 
bled him  was  a  stout,  burly  man,  who  answered  to  the  name  of*  Jack 
Vincent ;'  spoke  English  fittently  j  and  growled  and  curseil  in 
British  with  a  heartiness  and  emphasis  truly  national.  One  amid  the 
moving  group  long  arrested  by  notice;  an  aged  man,  with  white 
moustache  and  snowy  hair;  from  his  accent  a  German  ;  and  from 
iJie  coolness  and  pertinacity  with  which  he  confronted  the  nio?*!  un- 
toward fortune,  a  practised  and  determined  gamester,  While  I 
watched  his  play,  and  admired  the  calnmesH  with  which  he  paid  his 
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losses. 


ick  me  that  his  features 


'  not  strange  to  me.  An- 
other gaze,  *  No  ;  it  is  mere  fancy  !  I  have  watched  the  old  Ger- 
man so  intently  that  present  familiarity  with  his  countenance  ha« 
conjured  up  the  phantom  of  previous  intimacy.  Yes!  it  Ss  delusion 
altogether.     We  have  now  met  for  the  first  time/ 

*^  I  had  reasoned  myself  into  this  conviction,  when  the  white- 
hesded  gamester  spoke.  Again  I  was  startled.  The  fulness  and 
iirmness  of  the  voice  contrasted  strangely  with  the  advanced  age  and 
apparent  feebleness  of  the  speaker.  The  voice  was  that  of  a  young 
man  of  eight-and- twenty.  The  hoary  foreigner  looked  at  least  sixty- 
five.  'There  is  mystery  here/ was  my  conclusion  ;  'mystery  and 
disguise !  Is  the  appearance  of  ?Lg'^  assumed  ?  Can  I — *  Four 
struck.  The  manager  rose,  and  declared  the  table  closed.  In  silence 
his  visitors  understood  and  obeyed  the  signal:  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments the  room  was  empty.  lA^^  walk  horn ew art! s  was  di spirited 
enough:  and  ray  rest  sufficiently  broken.     I  had  been  misled.    The 

Count  was  not  among  the  visitors  in Street.     That  was  quite 

certain.  But,  would  that  explanation  satisfy  Lord  Castlereagh  ?  I 
had  grievous  apprehensions  upon  the  point.  Then,  again,  who  was 
the  losing  gamester?  Some  strong  motive  there  must  he  for  the  as- 
sumption of  age  ^  Could  Ac  be  the  Count  de  Chabotiere?  No  !  my 
judgment  rejected  that  conclusion  instantly.  While  revolving  in 
my  mind  the  perplexities  of  my  position,  and  inwardly  cursing  my 
own  folly  for  embarking  in  the  scheme,  my  muddy  reminiscences 
cleared  up  as  if  by  magic.  The  white-heaJed  gambler  and  I  Had 
met  before.  1  recollected  him  welK  He  was  the  collecting  clerk  of 
Messrs.  Roddaras,  the  bankers,  in  Lombard  Street.  Having  refresh- 
ed my  wearied  spirits  with  the  thought  of  the  agreeable  surnrise 
with  which  I  should  greet  the  stiff-necked  firm,  I  dozed  offin  oigh 
good-humour  with  my  own  penetration. 

•*My  first  care  on  the  ensuing  morning  was  to  assure  myself  of  the 
identity  of  JMr.  Mears,  the  banker's  clerk,  with  my  venerable  ac- 
quaintance at  the  silver  hell.  To  this  end  I  presented  myself  at 
Roddams*  about  the  hour  of  three,  when  I  knew  the  customers  of  the 
firm  would  be  numerous,  and  the  clerks  in  full  force.  I  was  not 
disappointed*  Perched  on  a  high  stool ;  before  a  small  square  desk, 
a  little  in  advance  of,  and  severed  from  the  rest,  with  one  pen  stuck 
behind  his  ear,  and  another  hard  at  work  on  a  ponderous  ledger  be- 
side him,  dressed  with  extraordinary  precision,  and  looking  a  living 
personification  of  decorum  and  propriety,  there  sat  the  confidential! 
Never  upon  this  earth  did  man  possess  a  more  valuable  set  of  fea- 
tures !  What !  couple  with  that  grave,  respectable^  subdued  visage 
*  Rouge  et  Noir  !  *  The  very  mention  of  such  profanity  would 
make  its  owner  faint !  Play  1  and  within  the  purlieus  of  a  common 
hell  I  The  Bishop  of  London  as  Hkely  1  True,  the  white  mous- 
tache, and  the  silvery  locks,  and  the  golden  spectacles,  were  wanting. 
But— another  look — no!  I  was  not — I  could  not  be  mistaken  in  my 
man.  The  Sexagenarian  at  the  silver-bell  and  the  demure  Mr. 
Me&rs  were  the  same.  Night  came  on  ;  and  again  1  found  my  way 
to  the  reeking  pandemonium.  The  room  was  well  filled  ;  and  k^n* 
ly  did  I  gaze  on  its  slovenly  occupants,  in  the  hope  of  recognising 
the  Count ;  but  in  vain.  Nor  did  Jack  Vincent  present  himself. 
As  the  '  small  hours'  advanced  *  the  confidential/  looking  as  aged 
and  venerable  as  ever^  crept  in.     This  night  Fortune  smiled ;  and 
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mfter  availinghimself  of  her  favours  to  the  last  moment,  he  retired  a 
consiilerable  winner.  But  what  mood  was  mine?  At  noon  I  had 
to  fnce  the  Foreign  Secretary,  How  would  he  receive  me  ?  Wliat 
intelligence  had  I  to  give  ?  Bitterly  did  I  recal  the  Scotch  proverb, 
'  Woe  to  them  who  approach  a  great  man  with  an  emptif  wallet  V 

**  My  reception  was  chilling  enough.  The  minister's  brow  was  as 
smooth  as  usual,  his  voice  as  steady^  and  his  address  as  courteous; 
but  there  was  a  suspicious  sinister  look  about  the  eye,  a  fixedness 
and  bitterness  in  its  expression,  which  disconcerted  and  discouraged 
me.  In  those  gentle,  persuasive,  agreeable  toneSj  for  which  he  was 
so  remurkable,  he  blandly  inquired, 

**  *  What  information  have  you  to  give  }' 

**  'None:  I  have  failed^  ray  lord  —  I  say  it  with  extreme  concern 
— ^iji  tracing  the  party/ 

*'  His  searching  gaze  was  bent  on  me  for  some  moments.  There 
was  a  curl  of  the  lip  as  his  scrutiny  ended.    /  saw  he  disbelieved  me  I 

"  *  You  have  nothing,  then,  to  tell  f 

"*  Nothing,  my  lord, — ^nothing  entitled  to  reliance:  nothing  be- 
yond mere  conjecture/ 

**  *  I  understand  you,  I  presume,  correctly  ?  You  can  give  me, 
you  mean  to  say,  no  clue  as  to  where  that  party  is  at  present ;  or 
where  he  will  be  to-morrow ;  or  where  he  was  two  days  since  ?' 

*'  *  None  Mhatever/ 

*'  *  Then  /  can  !  The  Count  is  now  across  the  Channel ;  will  be 
at  midnight  far  on  his  road  to  Paris  ;  and  was  on  two  evenings 
during  this  very  week  in  Leicester  Square  gaming-house.  You  know 
it,  sir.  You  know  it  well.  Affect  no  subterfuge  with  me.  Ncj  one 
is  so  well  aware  as  yourself  that  'Jack  Fificent'  was  the  Count  Cha- 
botiere  !* 

''  I  was  speechless ;  not  as  his  Lordship  fancied,  from  guilty  but 
from  unbounded  surprize.  Recovering  myself,  1  eagerly  and  posi- 
tively disclaimed  all  knowletlge  that'  the  Count  and  Vincent  were 
the  same/ 

*'*  And  you  say  this  to  me  V  exclaimetl  the  minister,  with  bitter 
emphasis, — Ho  mk,  who  know  that  you  stood  more  than  an  hour  by 
the  side  of  this  man  ;  talked  to  him  ;  jested  with  him  I  Desist  from 
such  useless  asseverations.     Me  they  will  not  deceive/ 

'*  Again  I  was  at  faults  Here  was  espionage  with  a  vengeance !  /, 
then,  had  been  under  surveilhnce !  This  was  eaves-dropping  in 
perfection  I  Spy  upon  spy  !  I,  who  had  been  intently  watching  the 
movements  of  others,  had  been  the  while  myself  ciosely  observed, 
id  accurately  reported  on  !  My  mortification  was  great,  and  vent* 
'  it*^elf  in  the  remark, 

•'  Watched  as  I  may  have  been,  my  lord,  and  suspected  as  I  see  I 
am,  I  have  been  true  to  your  interests/ 

**  *  You  are  more  than  suspected/  was  the  reply.  *  I  have  proof 
of  your  duplicity  ;  and  that  proof  is  the  escape  of  the  adventurer/ 

"  '  My  lord,  if  the  most  solemn  assurances — ' 

**  *  Reserve  them  for  another  party,'  said  Lord  Castlereagh,  with 
cutting  coolness;  *  here  they  are  waited.  The  case  is  clear*  I  have 
been  outbidden.  1  promised  you  much  for  the  counts  apprehen- 
sion. More  has  been  held  out  to  you  to  connive  at  his  escape.  You 
liave  made  your  election.     The  door,  sir.* 
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"  '  Hear  me,  my  lord,  if  but  for  one  moment.     Your  lordshi 
ray  ONLY  employer  ;  and  the  terms  I  accepted — * 

i*  i  Were  the  weighiicsf.  No  doubt  of  it !  Lord  Sidmouth  and 
myself  at  last  understand  you.     The  door,  sir,     I  would  be  alone/ 

*'  With  a  thorough  persuasion  that  thenceforth  in  his  lordship  I 
should  find  a  foe  whom  no  explanation  coukl  disarm,  and  no  sub- 
miBsion  soften,  I  bowed,  and  obeyed  him.  But,  at  thirty,  a  man  is 
not  eamly  crushed.  He  may  smart  under  undeserved  injury  and 
wrong ;  but,  if  coHxcience'Clearj  his  energies  will  rise  in  proportion 
to  the  demands  made  on  them^  and  an  active  mind  open  out  to  htm 
fresh  scenes  of  exertion. 

"  *  At  the  Foreign  Office,*  thus  I  reasoned,  'the  game  is  up  !  Why 
not  abandon  the  court,  and  adjourn  to  the  city  ?  The  French raan 
18  a  failure  ;  final  and  decisive.  Be  it  so  I  Will  the  banker'*  clerk 
prove  another  ?     Let  this  hour  decide  it.' 

'*  I  strode  on  to  Lombard  Street. 

"The  head  of  the  firm  was  in  his  private  room  when  I  requested 
and  obtained  admittance*  He  was  elderly,  thin,  pinched,  and 
wizened.  He  gave  you  an  idea  of  a  man  who  had  been  ciircrf  in 
London  smoke  ,-  and  when  spoken  to,  peered  at  you  with  two  wary, 
suspicious,  vigilant  eyes,  as  if  be  thouglit  you  meditated  an  instant 
attack  on  his  private  purse,  or  the  partnership  assets. 

*'  I  told  him  who  I  w  as,  and  added,  that  I  possessed  information 
in  no  slight  degree  important  to  him. 

'**  What's  the  figure  ?*  was  his  instant  reply.  I  was  silent.  He 
apake  again,  and  loudly, '  IVhal  d'ye  ask  for  it?* 

*'*  Nothing.* 

"  '  Humph  r  was  his  comment.  And  un  expression  passed  over 
his  wiry  visage  to  this  purport,  that  what  was  given  for  nothing 
must  be  worth  devilis.h  h'ttlef 

"  »To  whom  or  what  does  it  relate?  To  a  forged  acceptance,  or 
the  impending  failure  of  a  country  correspondent?' 

"  '  To  neither.' 

•' '  To  an  overdrawn  account ;  or  a  flitting  customer  ?* 

"  '  Wide  of  the  mark  still/ 

"  *Then  in  the  devil's  name/ cried  the  old  gentleman,  firing  up  in 
the  most  unexpected  and  vivacious  manner, '  at  what  do  you  hint; 
or  what  diabolical  inference  do  you  mean  me  to  draw  ?  Out  with 
it!'  he  continued,  as  a  younger  man  stepped  lightly  into  the  apart* 
ment,  *  from  him,  my  nephew  and  partner,  I  have  no  secrets.  Say 
your  say,  and  have  done  with  it.  What  a  cursed  shame,* — this  was 
an  asidCf — '  that  people  can't  let  me  transact  my  business  in  peace 
without  filling  my  esu-s  with  their  infernal  fooleries !' 

"  '  My  information  relates  to  one  of  your  clerks,  who^ — ' 

**'My  clerks,  sir/  cried  the  senior,  and  he  reddened  as  he  spoke, 
*  are  all  young  men, — nephew  !  this  is  8tark,  the  peace-officer,  come 
upon  God  knows  wliat  alarming  errand^  /  don't, — young  men  of  ir- 
reproachable character.  I  know  the  breed  of  each  of  them.  There 
is  not  one  whom  I  would  not  trust  alone — alone,  8ir,^raark  that  I — 
in  the  coffers  of  the  Bank  of  England,  were  such  a  procedure  possi- 
ble. Their  probity  is  undoubted.  Now,  sir,  of  them,  all  of  them, 
any  of  them,  what  mean  you  to  assert  ?  IVIen  and  devils  I' — ottother 
aside, — ^  that  my  precious  morning  .should  be  wasted  on  such  cock- 
Hud-bull  liistorieis/ 
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" — Mr.  Rixldara's  manner  when  interested  is  abrupt*  observed  the 
nephew  gently,  'perhaps  you  will  have  the  gocxlneas  to  confide  to 
me  the  information  which  you  believe  to  be  important  to  us?' 

*'  *  To  you,  or  any  other  party  disposed  to  listen  calmly.     What  I 
have  to  say  is  this:  — one  ot'ynur  clerks  frequents  nigjhtly,  and  in 
ydisguise,  a  low  hell,  where  lately  he  has  been  a  considerable  loser* 
Wow,  if  this— " 

*'  *  I  don't  believe  it  I'  cried  the  elderly.  *  It  cannot  be !  Eh  ! 
nephew  ?' 

'*  *  It 's  improbable,  certainly :  but,  still — ' 

"'Improbable  say  you!  It's  impossible!  Sahits  and  angels! 
how  I  do  detest  these  foul-mouthed  cattle,  whose  delight  it  is  to  rack 
one  with  tidings  of  impending  disaster  V 

*' ^  Does  this  information  rest  on  hearsay  ?' inquired  the  yotinger 
partner, 

'*  *  No ,  on  actual  observation.     I  saw  the  party/ 
*'  *  Then  you  saw  double  !' 

*"  My  relative's  manner,*  the  nephew  again  commenced  in  his 
deprecating  tones  r  but  my  blood  was  up,  and  I  refused  to  listen. 

" '  Jilatter  or  manner  avails   not  ;  my  tale  is  told.     The  name  of 
the  party  1  have  not  divulged  ;  nor  shall  h     If  his  habits  are  unim- 
portant to  you,  they  must  be  matter  of  indifference  to  me.     He  C(*n- 
rols  no  loose  cash  of  mine ;  nor  can  he  bring  viy  credit  into  ques- 
Ption.     Yours  you  hold  he  will  not.     Be  it  so.     Farewell !" 

^  A  nice  morning's  work  !'  was  my  half-muttered  conclusion  as  I 

reached  the  street.     'With  court  and  city  I  stand  alike  well!     In 

their  estimate  of  me  there  is  the  most  wondrous  a/>-reement.     The 

court  impeaches  my  fidelity,  the  city  my  sobriety.     The  first  insinu- 

ites,  'you're  bribed  I"  the  last,  *you  Ve  drunk  !'     Oh  !  happy  man  ! 

)h  !  enviable  public  servant  I     What  a  considerate,  gentle-hearted, 

nerous  monster  you  serve!     If  I  ever  again   play  the  part  of  a 

riionitnr,  —  if  I  ever  give  a  gratuitous   warning  again,    may   I^ — 

whewT" 
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**  Lauder  has  offered  raocii  amuseiDent   to  tbe  public*  and  they  are  obliged  to 

him,     W\\L\  ihe  public  wants,  or  subsists  ou,  is  news,     Miitou  was  their  n.*i^iiin^ 

'iFoufite  ;  yet  they  took  it  well  of  a  miin  they  hud  never  heard  of  before  tti  tt'lf 

I  the  »ew»  of  MUton^s  being  a  thief  and  a  plagiary  ;  had  be  been  pruved  so,  it 

I  pteajed  much  better  ;  when  this  was  no  longer  newsi,  they  are  e<|ual!y  deli^hteil 

riih  another,  as  much  a  stranger  to  them,  who  entcTtaiiied  them  lA'itfi  another 

r«i«ce  of  news,  that  Lauder  was  a  plagiary  and  an  iniposttir  ;  had  he  proved  him  a 

Jeaitit  in  disguise,  tioUiing  had  equalled  their  nacisfattiim;" 

Bishop  WAaauRTOif's  Lkxtehs. 

**  Havk  ytm  ever  known  the  luxury/'  was  the  strange  query  of 
the  flushed  and  angry  iunctiunary,  ''of  feeling  yourself  at  war  tv'tth 
all  the  world  ?'* 

My  disclaimer  was  prompt  and  sincere. 

**Then,  sir,  you  have  yet  to  experience  a  most  delightful  frame  of 
lind  \     Oh  !  it  id  a  glorious  mood  !  and  so  accordant  with  hiiiuiin 
ature!     Talk   of  forbearance  and   forgiveness,  give  me,  I  »ity»  the 
who  can  hale,   i  hate  bitterly^  heartily,  and  thoraiig\\\^  \   ^IlVvviX 
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feelfs^  waft  mzQe ;  azid  it  extended  to  the  whole  species.  Discarded 
by  Lord  Cdstlerea^,  discredited  by  the  banker,  and  over-reached, 
u  wouxided  Taoitj  toLd  me.  by  the  wily  Frenchman,  I  looked  aroond 
apoa  my  fcilows  as  confederate  foes ;  and  the  result  was,  that  with 
iavage  caniestneis  of  purpose,  and  with  a  spirit  that  exulted  in  mis- 
fortune,  I  executed  the  Tarxous  repoIsiTe  duties  that  make  up  the 
daily  life  of  an  officer  of  justice. 

-  Oce  morning,  oo  my  return  from  Newgate,  after  witnesung  the 
executioa  of  three  young  men  for  forgery  —  the  eldest  was  only 
three^-and-twenty,  and  I  still  hear  the  choking  sobs  of  his  anguisa- 
ed  mother  when  she  appeared  to  claim  and  recdve  the  lifeless  corpse, 
dis^aced.  but  still  so  dear  to  her, — I  was  told  that  a  middle-aged 
gentleman  had  thrice  called  at  my  dwelling,  and  had  requested,  with 
great  earnestness,  that  I  would  not  fail  him  at  his  next  visit,  which 
he  had  fixed  for  six  o'clock.  I  gave  him  the  meeting,  and  recognised 
with  surprise  theyiiaior  Mr.  Roddam.  Three  weeks  had  intervened 
since  oar  ooalerence ;  but  I  remembered  the  reception  then  given 
me.  and  siarcied  myself  accordingly.    As  I  coolly  eyed  him, 

*^ "  You  don't  remember  me,  1  fancy.'  cried  my  visitor,  in  his  most 
insinuating  tones, '  and  yet  we  have  met  before.  Mr.  Roddam,  of 
Lombard  Street?' 

*' '  Oh !  perfectly,'  was  my  reply ;  '  our  last  interview  was  too 
iii^a^rreeable  to  be  soon  forgtKten.' 

"  *  True — true ;  my  uncle's  manner — ' 

"  *  Not  a  word  more  as  to  that ;  no  description  can  do  it  justice.' 

*'  *  I  A5$ure  ycu  he  ha»  not  had  one  happy  hour  since  you  left  him. 
It  i>  on  his  acwunt  that  I  have  sought  }uu.  His  uneasiness  is  inde» 
scribdble.  He  knows  not  whom  to  suspect ;  and  yet  is  firmly  per- 
suaded that  he  has  abundant  cause  for  fear.  Pray  terminate  this 
disire*>ing  season  of  anxiety  by  another  and  fuller  disclosure.* 

'-  Great  was  the  satisfaction  with  which  I  checked  his  eager  man- 
ner with  the  blulF reply,  '  I  have  nothing  more  to  say/ 

**  *  Surely  —  surely  you  will  not  profong  this  agonising  state  of 
suspense  by  witholding  further  details  ?' 

••  •  I  have  nothing  more  to  say.' 

**  *  \\'hat !  would  }ou  afford  perfect  impunity  to  a  rascal  whom  a 
single  sentence  would  unmask  ?  Will  vou  permit,  by  your  silence, 
this  detestable  game  to  be  carried  on  ;  tliat  a  man  may  appear  in  the 
morning  the  steady  responsible  clerk,  and  in  the  evening  assume  the 
licence  of  the  desperate,  reckless  gamester?' 

**  *  I  have  said  my  say.'  I  spoke  sturdily.  '  My  statement  at  the 
time  was  deemed  fabulous ;  such  let  it  remain.' 

**  *  No  !  no  !*  exclaimed  the  elder  Roddam,  who  had  waited  for  his 
nephew  in  an  adjoining  street,  till  his  nervous  impatience  could 
brook  no  further  delay,  and  who  now  burst  into  the  room,  gaspinff 
with  agitation.  '  I  said  it  was  monstrous ;  moHsiraus  jor  a  cierk, 
mark  vou,  not  fabulous :  that  gaming-house  scene,  for  instance !' 

*' '  Inhere  you  told  me,  sir,  I  saw  double :  you  remember  that  re- 
mark, I  presume?' 

•<  *  I  recal  it,'  cried  the  elder  banker  eagerly  ;  <  wish  I  had  never 
made  it ;  express  my  sorrow  that  it  escap^  me.' 

*««Now,  Mr.  Surk,'  the  nephew  here  struck  in,  'afler  that  ad- 
misiion,— that  frank  and  sincere  admission, — will  you,  can  you,  as 
^Q  honest  man,  persist  in  your  present  silence  ?' 
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'*  I  laughed*  I  enjoyed^  thoroughly  and  heartily^  the  panic  of 
these  quaking  capital isU*  It  was  balm  to  me  after  my  recent  dii- 
comfiture* 

*'  •  The  name/  said  the  elder  prentleman,  in  his  anxiety  quite  heed- 
less of  my  mirth,^*  I  beseech,  I  intreat  you,  give  me  the  name  ?' 

'**111  consider  of  it,  and  acquaint  you  next  week  with  my  de- 
cision.* 

"  The  old  man  wrung  hi^  hands,  and  turned  hopelessly  away.  He 
deemed  further  expostulation  useless.  Not  so  his  nephew*  He  re- 
turned to  the  charge  with 

**  *  You  w ould  hardly  wish  to  curtail  that  old  man's  days,  Af r. 
Stark  ;  you  would  scarcely  desire,  from  any  feeling  of  pique  caused 
by  a  habty  and  injudicious  expression,  that  the  close  of  a  useful  and 
honourable  career  should  be  embittered  by  doubts,  and  fears,  and 
suspicions.     From  these  you  alone  can  free  him  ?' 

*•  *  I  am  aware  of  it,* 

"  '  His  life  at  present  is  wretched  from  incessant  but  indefinite 
apprehensions ;  from  this  thraldom  a  word  of  yourg  can  release 
him/ 

"The  heartiness  and  sincerity  of  the  young  man's  manner  moved 
me.  '  It  shall  be  spoken.  Among  your  clerks  is  a  party  named 
Mears*  Sift  his  accounts  thoroughly.  They  will  furnish  a  solution 
to  the  riddle.' 

*"Nalhanael  Clears!'  gasped  Mr,  Roddam,  senior.  '  That  deco- 
rout,  staid,  and  unexceptionable  young  man  !  My  protege !  A 
subscriber  to  all  the  leading  religious  societies,  and  a  member, — a 
Joined  member — of  the  Baptist  church!  This  is  awful  —  awful 
even  in  these  days  !' 

'*  *  Mr.  I^  I  ears,  eh  ?  I  always  said  the  gravity  and  sobriety  of  that 
piece  of  still  life  were  supernatural!*  So  commented  the  junior 
Koddarn. 

** '  StUi  life*  do  you  call  itl*  cried  the  elder  gentleman,  reproach- 
fuUy,    ;5/i7/life?* 

"  *  Did  he  not/  was  the  rejoinder, '  make  it  a  rule  never  to  be  seen 
in  public,  save  in  his  place  of  worship  on  the  Sunday  ?  And  did 
you  not,  in  consequence,  hold  him  up  to  his  fellows  as  a  pattern  of 
propriety  and  virtue  ?  And  were  they  not  charged  to  tread  in  his 
steps?  Do  you  still/  continued  he,  with  a  malicious  grin,  ^repeat 
this  counsel,  and  insist  oh  its  being  foi lowed  ?* 

"  •  Be  silent  !*  said  the  old  man  imploringly  ;  'you  rack  me  with 
your  inuendoes.     How*  shall  1  ever  break  this  matter  to  the  (irm  ?' 

***What*8  the  figure?'  interposed  the  nephew, — 'hundreds  or 
thousands?' 

"  'So  apparently  artless,  and  yet  so  consummately  artful !'  conti- 
nuefl  the  elder  gentleman,  musingly.  *I  well  remember  his  telling 
me  that  he  had  never  seen  a  pack  of  cards  but  twice,  and  couldn't,  if 
hii  life  depended  on  it,  tell  the  nine  of  diamonds  from  the  deuce  of 
clubs!' 

"  *  His  ignorance  was  adroitly  veiled  at  the  Leicester  hell,*  said  I 
drily:  *  there  no  one  would  have  taken  hira  to  be  a  novice/ 

"  A  groan  from  the  senior  partner  was  the  response ;  and  again 
he  ask^^  in  piteous  accents/ How  shall  I  ever  break  this  matter  to 
the  firm  ?' 

*'  How  it  WM  managed  I  know  not;  but  before  eigbt-&Tvd-^0T\.^ 
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hours  liad  elapsed  certain  ponderous  ledgers  were  keenly  scruti- 
nized;  a  woeful  deficiency  was  detected,  and  the  *  pattern  clerk  * 
in  custody*  I  apprehended  him  at  his  lodgings.  His  nerve  w*» 
great ;  and  his  freedom  from  idle  and  womaniah  regrets  remarkable, 
under  his  circumstances, 

"*  Ha!  the  wind-up!'  was  his  exclamation  when  I  explainedgto 
him  my  errand.  *  I  've  daily  expected  this  for  the  last  six  mondis. 
I  knew  discovery  must  come»  and  would  follow  close  upon  sus- 
picion. Now  to  business.  I  must  accompany  you,  as  a  matter  of 
course?'  I  nodded.  'You  will  allow  me  to  look  out  a  change  of 
linen?* 

'^ '  Certainly  ;  but  to  procure  it  you  pass  not  out  of  my  presence  V 
**  -My  sleeping  room  adjoins  this/ 
"  *  I  must  accompany  you  there/' 

*' '  Well  —  well ;  but  your  inspection  is  needless.  It  is  far  from 
plea^^ant  to  ransack  one's  wardrobe  under  the  eye  of  a  stranger?* 

''*That  inconvenience  must  be  borne.  I  repeat — ^ reluctantly 
enough — that,  go  where  you  will  I  must  follow/ 

**He  looked  at  me  steadily  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  said  deli- 
beratelyj  ^  Allow  me  to  be  alone  for  five  minutes  in  the  adjoining 
room — jilone— quite  alone,  and  before  I  enter  it  I  will  put  one  hun- 
dred sovereigns  before  you/ 
"'  1  cannot  listen  to  you,  sir/ 
"  '  You  think,  perhaps,  I  contemplate  self-destruction?  No— no; 
I  am  far  too  fond  of  life/ 

*' '  1  think  of  nothing  but  my  duty/  was  my  reply. 
'*  'I  doul>1e  my  offer/  he  rejoined. 
"  *  Unavailing,  Mr, — unavailing:  we  waste  time/ 
"  '  Stark;'  cried  he,  *  listen.     Escape  from  that  room  is  impossible. 
Its  height  prevents  it.     Nor  do  I  despair  of  an  acquit taL     A  few 
moments  privacy  may  do  much  for  me:  leave  me  for  five  minutes; 
for  that  space  oriij/,  no  more  ;  and  before  you  lock  the  door  on  me 
four  hundred  sovereigns  shall  chink  in  your  pocket/ 

**  *  Were  you  to  offer  four  thousand  I  should  reject  it.*  ' 

'^ '  Then,  on  to  Bow  Street,*  was  his  rejoinder.  '  I  know  my 
man.' 

"  The  next  night  he  slept  in  Newgate. 

*'  The  firm  did  their  best — ^I  w^ill  say  that  for  them — to  hang  him. 
They  shewed  no  'infirmity  of  purpose*  as  to  his  future  destiny. 
Squabble  they  might  among  themselves,  in  their  private  room, 
touching  the  inordinate  confidence  heretofore  reposed  in  the  unfor- 
tunate delinquent;  but  in  their  disposition  to  ekvale  him  they  were 
unanimous.  Here  it  was  '  a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull 
altogether  F  Nathanael  was  a  match  for  them.  He  had  been  *  wide 
awake'  during  the  whole  time  he  was  fingering  their  money-bags. 
The  indictment  for  forgery  failed.  There  was  insufficient  evidence 
to  support  it*  That  for  embezzlement  was  sustained ;  but  even 
here,  so  skilfully  bad  Mears  confused  his  accounts,  and  so  compli- 
cated was  the  mass  of  figures,  and  so  muddy  the  statement  which 
the  prosecutor's  counsel  submitted  to  the  jury ;  that,  had  *  the  pat- 
tern clerk  '  obtained,  as  he  contempleted,  access  to  his  bureau,  and 
destroyed,  as  he  wished  and  intended,  certain  papers  which  lay 
there, — papers  which  fell,  subsequently,  into  the  nands  of  the  firm, 
and   corroborated    their    charge   against   him,  —  it  is  questionable 
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whether,  after  all,  his  conviction  would  have  gladdened  the  hearts  of 
Messrs.  Roddam.  As  events  fell  out,  Mr.  Hears  went  for  change  of 
air  to  Australia." 

•'  What  did  the  firm  lose  by  him  ?" 

*'  A  sum  so  large  that  they  never  cared  to  divulge  it.  Heavy  it 
undoubtedly  was ;  but  its  amount  they  prudently  made  one  of  the 
secrets  of  the  firm." 

**  Surely  that  was  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  case  ?" 

** This  was  more  so"  replied  the  governor  testily-  ** When  the 
trill  was  over,  and  the  conviction  recorded,  and  the  sentence  passed » 
Messrs.  Roddam  sent  for  me. 

"  •  Mr.  Stark,'  said  the  spokesman  of  the  party, '  the  Uwt  you  have 
shewn  throughout  this  sad  business  is  remarkable  ;  and  the  firmness 
with  which  you  treated  the  prisoner  worthy  of  al!  praise.  You  are 
a  valuable  officer  ;  and  your  country  ia-^much  indebted  to  you  f  V 

'*  This  was  quid  pro  quo  for  relusing  four  hundred  sovereigns! 
This  was  *  value  received  *  for  declining  to  lose  sight  of  my  prisoner, 
and  preventing  his  destroying  or  concealing  any  one  of  his  papers. 
/  convicted  him,  sir  !  yes,  /,  John  Stark,  governor  of  His  Majesty's 

gaol  of 1     Said  1  not  well,  Mr.  Cleaver,  that  my  integrity  had 

been  my  ruin  ?  That  my  own  disinterestedness  of  character  had 
been  my  bane  through  life?  I  am,  I  repeat  it,  an  injitred  and  ill- 
used  man." 

While  deliberating  what  reply  I  should  make  to  the  fuming 
governor,  Mr.  Pounce  loomed  into  view.  He  had  just  quitted  the 
magistrates'  room  ;  and  walked — unusual  for  him — with  a  wary  and 
cdrcumspect  step. 

**  He  is  the  bearer  of  important  and  authoritative  intelligence," 
said  the  governor,  eyeing  him*  *^  Another  encroachment  on  your 
privileges,  Mr,  Cleaver ;  some  fresh  arrangement  as  to  '  the  Chaplain's 
Gallery  ;*  or  further  restrictions  on  the  mode  of  admittance." 

Mr,  Pounce  drew  near. 

**  I  *ve  a  communication  to  make  to  you,"  said  that  vivacious  gen- 
tleman ;  *'  Mr.  Stark,  will  you  oblige  me  with  your  attention?" 

"  Oh  !  certainly." 

**  It  is  from  the  magistrates,  and  will  surprize  you/' 

'*  Not  in  the  least  1  I  can  easily  anticipate  it.  They  at  length 
feel  my  value,  and  desire  to  retain  my  services.** 

**  It  will  surprise  you,"  cried  Pounce,  *'  I  give  you  fair  and  due 
notice  it  will  surprise  you." 

*'Kot  so,"  responded  the  governor,  with  a  self-important  air. 
'*I  am  not  easily  moved  by  passing  occurrences,  I  can  gue^s  your 
communication.  Some  highly  laudatory  resolution,  I  dare  say. 
Something  commendatory,  no  doubt." 

•*  Not  exactly,"  remarked  Pounce. 

*'  They  don't  propose  to  raise  my  salary  ?"  cried  the  governor. 

*'The  magistrates,"  said  Pounce, — there  was  a  malicious  twinkle 
as  he  spoke  in  his  elfish  eyes,  "suggest  to  you  the  propriety  of  an 
Immedlaic  resignation.  They  are  unwilling  to  act  harshly  or  hastily  ; 
and  prove  to  you  this  disp(»sition  on  their  part  by  this  private  warn- 
ing. If  unheeded,  they  have  then  no  alternative.  They  must  use 
the  powers  vested  in  them,  and — dhpLice  you  V* 

The  face  of  Mr.  Stark  as  he  listened  to  this  announcement  I  shall 
never  forget  were  I  to  live  to  the  age  of  old  Parr. 
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"  Mine  Hobt/*  whether  of  the  Garter  or  Star,  was  farmerly 
inigbty  pleasant  fellow ; — a  man  who  drank  and  jested  wit!i  his  cus- 
tomers, making  them  pay  for  his  jokes  and  his  potations*  In  the 
present  day,  when  the  cfiflTusion  of  ciasses  render  their  fusion  more 
diflUcult,  (so  that  human  helngs  are  stuck  up  in  rows  in  the  world,  like 
plants  in  tlie  horticultural  gardens,  classed  and  lahelled,  stiff  as  the 
fiticks  that  intersect  them,)  you  pay  for  the  wine  and  pastime  of  your 
host,  hut  without  participating  in  the  entertninnient. 

Mine  host  of  a  London  Hotel,  is  a  well-hred  gentleman,  whom  its 
inmates  never  hehold  from  the  day  when  he  inangnrntes  them  in  their 
apartments,  widi  as  many  bowsi  as  would  place  an  unpopular  candi- 
date at  the  head  of  the  poll,  to  that  on  which,  with  similar  ceremonial, 
he  presents  them  their  bill ; — as  thouf^h  a  hig^hwayman  were  to  make 
three  glissades  and  a  coupe,  preparatory  to  his  *'  Your  money  or  your 
life ! " 

A  London  Hotel  keeper  of  the  first  order  is  usually  some  nobleman** 
maitre  d*iiotel,  or  gro<im  of  the  chambers,  made  an  honest  man  of  in 
holy  matrimony  by  her  ladyship's  confidential  maid  or  consequential 
housekeeper;  who  sees  fit  to  invest  their  united  earnings,  perquisiteA, 
pickings,  (and  no  matter  for  the  fast  word  of  the  indictment,)  in  fur- 
nishing and  burnishing  some  roomy  mansion  of  the  Wcst*end,  too 
much  out  of  repair  to  serve  as  a  private  residence,  for  *'  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,"  by  dint  of  showy  calico,  stained  mahogany,  and  lialf  the 
brass  of  a  whole  Birmingham  foundry,  thereby  entitling  themselves  to 
demand,  as  the  rent  of  every  separate  suite  of  apartments,  as  much  as 
the  whole  house  would  have  cost,  if  hired  for  the  season.  Prodigious 
four- post  beds,  groaning  with  draperies  and  fringes,  destined  to  acca- 
mulate  dust,  soot^  and  their  living  concomitants,  for  ten  years  to  come, 
are  erected  in  the  sleeping  rooms,  with  as  much  labour  and  ingenuity 
as  are  employed  to  run  up  a  three-storied  house  in  the  suburbs; — with 
rickety  wardrobes  and  washing-stands,  picked  up  at  sales,  or  pur- 
chased at  cheap  and  nasty  furniture-brokers  in  the  Black  friars  Road, 
— whereof  it  is  hazardous  to  open  a  drawer,  not  only  on  account  uf  the 
effluvium  of  the  boots  or  sihoes  of  antecedent  occupants,  exhahiig  there- 
from, but  from  the  certainty  that  three-quarters  of  an  hour  must  he 
wasted  in  shoving,  sidling,  and  swerving  the  said  ill-fitting  drawer 
back  into  its  original  position.  For  the  same  reason,  the  prudent 
frequenter  of  a  London  hotel  is  careful  not  to  draw  down  a  blind, — 
prenionibhed  of  the  impossibility  of  ever  getting  it  up  again; — or 
to  undraw  a  curtain,  from  the  clouds  of  dust  instantly  circulating 
through  the  apartment.  iMoreover,  the  Wind  so  displaced,  or  the 
drawer  thus  iucautiously  drawn  forth,  is  sure  to  be  thereafter  recalled 
to  his  memory  hy  a  heavy  charge  in  the  bill  for  repairing  the  same; 
such  as 

To  man  one  day  repairing  Blind  ,             .     1 7  ti 

Cords,  &c.,  for                  du.  .              .             6  10 

E lining  Dniwcr,  strained,      ,  .     10  (i 

Jtc.                          i'tc*  ^:e. 
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To  toucli  the  handle  of  a  China  or  mnrble  vase  is  equally  rash. 
Pooloo's  cement  will  not  last  for  ever ;  and  when  you  find  the  vase 
standing  handle-less  before  yon,  like  a  door  from  whicli  the  IMarquis 
of  Waterford  has  wrenched  off  the  knocker,  but  \nth  evident  sym- 
ptoms  of  the  glue  of  preceding  fractures  and  mending,  be  assured 
that  you  will  have  to  book  up  the  full  original  ccst  of  the  **  handsome 
vose  of  Nankin  dragon  China,  finely  eiianaelled/'  which  was  purchased 
damaged  at  a  sale  ten  years  before,  and  has  been  successively  paid  for 
by  twenty  victims,  inhabilanis  of  the  Bame  unlucky  suite. 

The  first  object  of  the  hotel -keeper,  after  fitting  up  his  rooms  with 
gaudy  papers,  showy  carpets,  and  trophies  and  cornices  of  gilt  brass,  is 
to  purchase  vast  services  of  iron-stone  China,  and  platifd  dishes  and 
covers,  which,  on  an  emergency,  when  the  families  under  his  roof  are 
sutJiciently  frantic  or  unfortunate  to  dine  at  home,  he  fills  with  parsley 
IhkIs;  in  the  centre  of  which,  by  dint  of  much  examination  and  a 
powerful  glass,  are  discoverable  a  thin  slice  of  cod  or  salmon,  or  a 
couple  of  fried  whitings, — a  few  chips  of  cutlets, — a  starveling  cat 
masted  rabbitwise,  or  a  brace  of  sparrotvs  deluged  in  parsley  and 
butter,  designated  in  the  bill  of  fare  as  pigeons  or  chickens.  Tlie 
second  course  will  probably  be  a  bread  pudding,  formed  of  the  crumbs 
that  fall  from  the  rich  man's  table,  or  a  tart,  appmrently  composed  of 
buff  leather  and  mouldy  fruit,  having  lieen  allowed  to  mellow  for  a 
week  in  the  larder,  m  company  with  the  Stilton  cheese.  But  then  it 
18  served  on  a  lordly  dish,  and  covered  with  an  emViossed  cover. 

Such  m  the  moderate  mvm.  of  an  hotel  dinner.  Its  gaudy  days  are 
itiil  harder  of  digestion.  The  business  of  the  host  is  to  purchase  the 
worst  viands,  to  he  charged  at  the  highest  rate; — meagre  poultry,^ 
stale  vegetables, — doubtful  fish-  It  is  not  he  who  has  to  eat  them  ; 
and  the  fashion  of  the  olden  time,  of  allotting  to  the  hostel -keeper  his 
share  of  the  repast,  was  surely  so  far  advantageous,  that  it  operated 
like  the  functions  of  the  carver  and  taster  at  a  royal  banquet^  as  a 
security  against  being  poisoned  in  cold  blood. 

On  the  same  grounds,  in  choosing  an  hotel  it  is  always  desirable  to 
select  one  to  which,  like  the  Clarendon,  a  coflTee-room  is  attached ; 
those  not  furnished  with  such  a  gastronomer  safety-valve  being  com- 
pelled (though  not  by  Act  of  Parliament)  to  consume  their  own 
scraps;  devouring  in  patties  or  a  currie  on  I\Imiday,  the  lobster  they 
pronounced  impossible  on  the  Saturday  preceding;  und  swallowing,  in 
the  shape  of  oyster  sauce,  the  repellent  reptiles  abhorently  left  on 
iheir  plutes  at  supper  over-night.  It  is  horrific  to  think  of  the 
number  of  times  the  same  articles  of  food  are  made  to  figure  at  the 
table. 

Wearing  strange  shapes^  and  bearing  many  names. 

In  certain  cases,  where  the  Hotel-keeper  has  risen  to  his  dignity  as 
a  householder  from  the  post  of  head-w^aiter  at  a  coffee-house,  tlie  evil 
is  increased  by  his  bringing  in  the  first  dish,  and  doing  the  honours  of 
his  own  Koup, — a  square  of  portuble,  dissolved  in  tepid  water,  and 
lasting  sorely  of  the  copper  of  a  plated  soup-tureen,  the  metallic 
poison  being  counteracted  by  a  handful  of  coarsje  spices,  and  sufllicient 
pepper  to  devil  a  whole  poultry- yard !  The  gentleman  ho«t  is  so  well 
got  up,  and  his  specious  laudation  of  the  excellence  of  his  cook  is  so 
pompously  delivered,  that  y«m  prefer  cboaking  in  silence  to  disputing 
the  pc»int'     By  his  account  (both  verbally  and  clerkly  delivered),  you 


_-.'•  r  iim^  uiu.  ~s»::ie.':  2»^'r^  *  »n.  x  '  ra.  jjtL  wIt  teaw  or  appetite 
-.'  ziiiZ  r  fvii:.  T-^'-i^  '  >^  i.-^  jim^-twir  ^v.-Seaee  that  it  u  mere 
'.Lr?  .iiu.  iit:l«=::.  -.^  r^  i^7  it^n^z  &  "*'"'  ur  i^  *id.  Uo^,  and  the 
v\i^rr  -LA  -is:::  .r  :^. '■.-^  Tia  i^^r'zzt^i  13.  ^via^  been  alieadj 
IT"  L,::ir  -.»i  ii  r^s-i  - -ir  ■  .r.r^  -itt  ▼js*!i.T  rrser  aoqiiieaeeDoe«  in 
\r.rr  ..•  L.-ii::.*s  .1  ii±  -s^-jl^lz  'i-dr.ts  lzmL  iuse-^zice  negns.  the  ihiftj 
jiii.—.-:iru  t:li  <;  ::■>  vi«i-T.n .;  »»™r  7-71^-  v-^ii  li  €^e  to  his  bill  and 
i:i  rf^  -.i  Ti.^  r  -c-;::  -ur  s:i  tic*  r^  r-jin.  7 i«:r  ^xu-talk. 

".  1  --i«t  1  lanoiriir.  iL:Ti=.-i.*e7er»  ir^  n^jmly  ia  the  pay  of  the 
Z'^iic^  ^  li.iiLiiia  nr:^  *T.''-=aii  la  jxii'iJE^iii  :c  their  own,  of  which 
-Liir  t-i:t^s^  iT:  lie  i^jzLliar--w  y  ic  X  liicd  i€  jetiKT  poaing  throudi 
11.-^  luiiiir.  .r  ^ijcse  -F  ir=i.e>  :ti=  u»w3xe»  i  r:c::=c::urm  shape,  from  the 
•i:^  ?--  r  ^imz-»  "ii  T-i.r::  z:  ia»  leic  ia-:i«ccei ;  iz>d  ereiT  night  when 
'^n  iM±uL-'n^Zer  ziTTjeA  zi  Ils  ixL;  r^-.c^zLce  :■}  xi«  book-keeper  of  the 
'v.zt^.  i*<«ik-Ti=cr  Ln&i  jCicT  -iTz-ia  r:ii»;iz:ei  Lj  ilie  inmates,  he  ao- 
•I-  c:  :i:i.e»  j.»  us!^,ii:zz  ^rzj,  Tor^^rLlir^  'K  T>«iis  uid  risitor^  letterii 
lzjI  :  :ji.?.  ti  iri.  17  zzn*:  :c  J^-^  — "^  iriTtn  uid  loitering  on  stair- 
iiia*:^.  iti  JLu  :«»n.  l:»*  : :  it-lvk  zi::k::j.:cc.  ird  weare  into  a  tiaine  of 
wjLz.  LL.  He  ~  iLu  Lji  ac:^^  jo:!!^  tSi;  i^e  pcstleman  in  black  whom 
^^  rJ:>:cLaj»  Tf'Vt-  i.4  ii:Li=T.r.  izii.  u  viocc  he  is  nerer  to  be  denied, 
l*  z.'.  'ji-!Tjer  :-.ir  1  z:':c«T.lr-.i^r :  i^d  iS  to  the  handsome  Colonel, 
■^io  ::ill*  rTcTT  iiT  1:  f  T*.  :*»:=^  1  c»:^iiia  of  the  cay  widow  on  the 

A  zio^  :=>.rLili  'in::ch  o:  4^:£L^:l=:^t:oc  in  London  hotels  oonidsti 
iz  tie  yAiTi.in :  -rLcDeria  cz^r.zi^  Lii  2ri«tocntic  aerrioe,  the  hotel- 
krtr-Tr.  TFZ.^z.  TT^zinz  11  tiile  sa  xr.jitre  dhotel,  used  to  hear  frequent 
Tt:zr'i.r'is  tLit  ::  >tl:zi  w:ia  ziore  injurloiis  to  wine  than  the  rumbling  of 
Ci.ni  irA  csLTTiiStri  oTtT  tie  ctlI.Lrs.  he  proride^  against  such  an  injuij 
hj  ij^jinz  in  co  atc<:k  to  be  ruxclled  orer.  but  contents  himself  with 
hAvir.j:  in  Lis  fresh-bre'n-ed  port  or  sheny  from  an  adrertising  shop  in 
tLt:  Strand,  per  nrt,  weekly,  or  per  barrow,  daily.  It  is  only  his 
soda-water,  which,  being  uninjurable  by  street  rumbling,  he  keeps  by 
hirn  from  year  to  rear.  To  a^k  for  French  wines  in  the  common  mn 
of  I^>ndon  hotels,  is  an  act  of  intrepidity  only  excusable  in  such  as  are 
hcientiticaUy  curious  in  chemicil  cum  pounds. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  fur  the  vast  inquisitorial  frequenter  of  a 
London  hotel  to  remain  unconscious  or  insensible  to  his  fiellow  lodgers. 
Tliaiiks  to  the  thinness  of  partitions  and  a  common  staircase,  he  soon 
becomes  painfull^'  and  reluctantly  participant  in  their  family  secrets. 
A  synipatliv  is  inevitably  begotten.  He  not  only  dines  upon  their 
fillet  of  veal  minced^  or  sends  his  fillet  to  them  minced  in  his  tum^* 
he  not  only  resigns  himself  to  their  potatoes  mashed,  or  inflicts  upon 
tliem  bis  (Irum-KtickH  of  a  chicken  in  a  fricassee,  but  is  unpleasantly 
apprised  by  oral  tradition  when  the  ears  of  her  ladyship's  daughters 
have  iK'cn  boxed,  or  when  her  ladyship's  self  has  been  subjected  to 
conjugal  objurgation  for  the  price  of  her  box  at  the  opera.  lie  is  kept 
uwaku  till  daybreak  morning  after  morning,  by  two  charming  sisters 
prattling  their  mutual  confidences  in  an  adjoining  room,  while  curling 
tlieir  liuir  after  their  ImllN,  or  by  the  sobbings  of  the  lady's-maid 
above,  after  a  univorHul  blowing-up.  By  the  scent  of  the  towels 
placed  on  his  stand,  screwed  into  a  dry  linen  press,  instead  of  being 
subjiH;tiHl  to  the  washing-tub  between  service  and  service,  he  is  able 
to  asctTtiiin  whether  Ins  fair  neighbours  prefer  eau-de-cologne  to 
lavvuder-wutor.  or  imlulgc  in  llarege's  baths ;  and  witliout  exercising 
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the  baleful  scrutiny  of  the  head-waiter,  is  compelled  to  know  when 
they  are  waiting  for  tbe  tnilJmer,  or  when  they  are  "  at  home  only  to 
the  Captain." 

The  Hotel- keeper,  meanwhile  snugly  ensconced  in  his  private  room, 
like  the  spider  which,  retired  into  a  corner  of  its  web,  watcheth  the 
aimple  flies  gradually  entangling  themselves  in  its  meshes,  takes  care 
only  that  the  brills  which  figure  on  the  table  shall  figure  in  the  ledger 
as  turbots  with  lobster  sauce,  and  that  the  heads  of  the  woodcocks 
and  pheasants  shall  be  kept  sacred  as  that  of  the  Baptist,  in  order  to 
consecrate  dishes  of  hashed  mutton,  to  appear  hereafter  as  salmis  de 
hicasse  or  de  faisa/ij — writing  down  teaj  for  tea, — coffee*  for  coffee  ; 
and  every  Sunday  afternoon  converting  in  the  standing  accounts  the 
every  5x.  into  5s,  6^.j  and  every  2s,  into  2^*  9^.^  by  the  addition  of  a 
curly  tail  al)ove  or  below  zero. 

Another  important  branch  of  his  business  is  to  take  care  that  the 
dinners  be  not  Ujo  appetizing;  that  the  bread  be  stale  enough,— 
the  Stilton  new  enough, — ^the  lamb  old, — the  mutton  going, — the  beef 
coarse,  as  if  apportioned  from  the  bulk  of  Ba&ao, — ^the  coffee  weak, — 
the  viands  strong ! 

Aware  that  a  family,  having  taken  root  in  his  house,  and,  by  sending 
forth  their  vi&iting  cards,  declared  it  their  domicile  for  the  season,  is 
not  likely  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  striking  its  tents  and  removing  else- 
where, bis  zeal  abates  from  week  to  week  of  their  sojourn.  The  only 
individual  to  whom  he  is  at  the  trouble  of  making  his  house  agreeable 
ii  some  wealthy  minor,  who  pays  interest  per  annum  for  a  bill,  to  be 
diacbarged  when  he  attains  his  majority ;  or  foreignen»  of  distinction^ 
by  whose  courier  he  is  kept  in  awe»  inasmuch  as  at  some  future  season 
the  gentleman  in  gold  lace  and  jack-boots  may  have  the  bear  leading 
of  other  princes  from  Krim  Tartary,  or  dukes  from  the  Two  Sicilies, 

Be  it  admitted,  however,  that,  with  all  their  penalties  on  purse  and 
comfort,  the  London  Hotels  afford  a  satisfactory  relief  from  the  cares 
of  temporary  housekeeping.  Deaths,  marriages,  or  baptisms  in  coun- 
try families,  involving  brief  and  sudden  visits  to  the  metropolis,  would 
otherwise  be  scarcely  carried  on  with  decency.  The  happy  wretch 
relieved  from  an  East  India  voyagej — the  k« happy  one  subpanacd  for 
a  Chancery  suit,  sees  in  the  gas-lamps  blazing  over  the  door  of  a  fa- 
shionable hotel  a  beacon  of  hope*  The  courteous  welcome  of  the 
cringing  ho^t  and  bowing  waiters  appears  auspicious;  everything 
comeat  with  a  calL  In  one*s  own  domicile,  a  ring  of  the  bell  is  an  in- 
jury inflicted  on  one  or  more  members  of  the  establishment,  who  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  answering  the  summons.  But  in  an  hotel,  every 
ring  secures  expenditure,  varying  from  twelve- pence  to  a  guinea. 
Goalsj  a  sandwich,  nay,  even  a  candle  to  seal  a  letter »  becomes  an  item 
to  swell  the  amount  of  the  narrow  folios  arrayed  against  the  peace  and 
purse  of  the  lodger.  Satisfy  your  conscience,  therefore,  oli  ye  who 
fujourn  in  hotels,  that,  give  as  much  trouble  as  ye  may,  none  but 
yourselves  are  the  worse  for  it.  A  hotel-keeper  knows  how  to  value  a 
perpetual  ringer  of  bells  f 

Among  the  memorabilia  of  hotels  is  the  ubiquity  and  insomnolency 
of  head-waiters.  At  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  these  wretched 
creatures  are  primed  for  nervice.  The  family  which  returns  at  four 
horn  a  ball,  or  the  family  which  rises  at  five  to  start  on  a  journey, 
finds  them  equally  alert,  after  having  waited  at  all  the  tables,  and 
«la?ed  after  all  the  rings  of  all  the  bells  the  preceding  d*^«    \\  mix^j 
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.  udeaL  -whedier  iEl^t  btJioId  their  beds  througbont  tbe 
-^rf^.-n^ — 1  m:;pc  iatiiriiia  ir  'hiingg  -it  v%  bemg  their  utmost  refimh- 
xcPir.  "Essaaat  zitt  =ir:fiii5  -7»uunt!C  'liii-faojxah  air  of  this  peculiar  and 
x'-iij::  istrjTiLZ  rsirs  ir  xen.  ^DnxxKiLed  to  cortsT  and  sabmitsion  to 
is  =-z-  iija%i-r*  u  "i^e  ^jnii  l7'Jir  *auer  the  harr>w^  when  ■*  ilka  tooth 

zr-  r  IT  *?i:?T:ii!s^t  zi:iz  x»  axr»  i3iht  to  urge  against  the  Tenert- 
:-j  L-,r::~  t"  i^e  Ilir^niiun.  ir  "^e  X'Miem  refinements  of  SIiTart'i 
-  -—  '*r'^.  ;• :  7-1.'  s  Taese.  izd  axanj  others,  are  excellent  after 
..r  r  £1=^  3L'»r»-.«^-r  r  7t!"T:Le  liiiTfiie  to  be  rictimized  by  a  hotd- 
i.-r-'-'  lit;  ii:-  ^i  iir--:  -s  laeir  i-f^  ^e  are  readr  to  attest  that, 
V..-:  ^  Irrii  -^--s"  iiiti'-icei  ^  i  Br:«k  Street  hotel-keeper  a  charge 
^^.■^-^— i2:;--i::7ii!ic»f  l-Zvtz^  z,r  **idi-T-i:cr  in  a  former  bill  as  a 
--  -=•  "  7»r  ;-— n^  jcTUA^n  'uisclz  ilae'viere.  mine  host  urbanely  r»- 
'.1.-..  ■  "  rir  i^ri^u::?  niiTi"  ^  '.ii'»"r  -'ii  ire  what  yon  intended  to 
^•■-  "^':r-3  -r  »'«£ —  XT— i2OTi  ■Fi':!:.  I  car.  cLarge  as  reasonably  u 
-:      ^•--  ■     ~r':^r  na  i::  ji'c^-kieTer  isiT  s-ore? 

iur  '  r  -_:s  i.^:  v:"  izii  rT^riT  ncctry  d:iring  the  harvest  of  the 

-c ->  .:.    : -IT     ::   -.^-r.    r"^iL  --!•*  iiJCel-ketrrer  enable   himself  to  get 

"-  ^  :^-:  i:e  iuri-TTZ.  v  len  "i^  i-icae  xi^i:  J!i«t  as  well  be  dosed  ss 

1:   -   'k...fr    -  :l:l*-.^^^^.  -^t  in-  sucey  ♦  tokrJi  at  the  doors?     Sanng 

--  T.c^  .::.i  T-:.-'cr-i-^:r'^.  i-c  i  «»il  jr;es«»  his  threshold;  unless 

.::-^  ii^r    ApirtJ  ai:3  f::i-   ir  i  it."rjjer.  t>c  her  way  through  Lon- 

.    :    -"-r    3r'iCis:-r>  rj    iitr  iij'T«r-i»iCje  ia   lome  midland  county, 

>         -.  -::^  '  r  'iie  a."^   ir  itir  rarrjt-  ind  the  board  of  her  mai3« 

:■:>   :■.  7   i  5i.-.-c-:c^    :x  tiie  jucdL . — ^:c  a  brice  of  tender  parents 

:^  'i.-^.c  -  -un^  i.'i-jfri.  tj  Z::n.  izd  ip^ndfng  fuur-and-twenty 

-  .-"«::  :•  u.-^  ::  1.  s>..-i:.  "i^r  i  trimirir-.Tjr  nsit  to  the  dentist.     For 

-  -- ^-r:  r-i: -r^   ::  ^i-r-.  i^r^^irmz^tiTii  stands  empty  as  the 

■  .>     .  \:c   liiii'urij.c"*  i.:ii  jtrr  i-r*  ▼i'J  frequent  it  in  May  and 

■■?  i;-j'-c!:-*^:ci  "i-"'  i:^     '"■»  rirurn:*  ind  hangings  being  re- 

^.  -J    ■  iuv-i    y—i:  i^c-  ;-L>i. "  iirscemi  oc  its  customers.    Never* 

'.s>.  -ri:-   -^.::>s  LI-;   v  !.-*»>,  Tiix  :e  -aii  ss  regularly  as  if  the 

•  ,-.  --i.-r^tr  vrp:   I't  "u^  =^  :.s  -^eisar-  is  Rd^s^te.  and  his  cus- 

-  .:  -^  .:  "L:.^i*  :  ::iu."^i  ii..tf*  \Lscucff.  Azi  how  is  this  to  be 
.•..'■•;.  V.'  j^..i:_u  :-»i  T*  iTH'TT  L2-e<s  : '  »iar£isz ihree-and-sixpence 
.    . .?.«  ^  r  7*i..fc  \rcr  v:  .^  :u«i  ^;i:i  si-ii*.  izi  the  town  is  crowded? 

ri:*  r"  itir^  :e  i^iiiicrj.s:^  issre'ii'tlriT  iiii-.-rr-c*  and  funereal  in  the 
.  .- .  r.i;i.  isrtci:  ^f  *  ij^i-umiTiri  'i'>Ci'  liew  ire  few  things  pleasanter 

■...:   ?*  r  i.i«  .rnjir^'cii-jctf     ■  *"j«ia  ".Jc  Kixzrtfr  iiy*  are  at  their  longest, 

'«-  2.i>^  i  :j^jn:£w»i  vu  :  ~rif*  ri  r^rr  iji.  izd  i  perpetual  discharge 
•«-  r...:itf'>    *a*«i2cs  i.-Tii    t  v-L^rs.   r.i»e*  ^sc^nb^r  the  lobby.    The 

iZ'l*id  rso'-*^  '^^•'  ^^^  '*i  ^  rjivT  r'.'c  i:^ir  c.csiry  seats  at  an  hotel, 
^.sTti  ?jr  ^!»i  i\-««  7ii.-:*.j«  ;C  s>fccj:::£  izd  er^TOfice.    The  businesi 

r  z2<'j:  »•>;':  ri?  w<  iwcr/ruLik  »  r^-fiscn?-  T^ey  come  to  present 
:!•«;?  j-axTJ-ii^^  lir^ac  .^^^ee*  isc  il■:l^l^a^^>.c:*.  cet  invited  to  the 
Oc::^  >ul:s^  '-:  ^J<»  "■"  -  ^"^  --  ^•'^-  »^"^^-*  t-e=«>e»  with  Almack's 
irc  :3<  Cil^ci/c-aa^  Nica  Te-cle  riie  wocdr>c»  delight  in  a  new 
feva»«.  ire  arxca  xcc^vwc  rS  ?=e  swi-^rf  i=,l  Fresch  ribbons;  fre- 
^sMiiaac  tie  Zms^^tcjL  CrirLids  cc  >c=iiT>^  lad  the  Horticultural 
fa>  etycT  fece-  Nj<  J»vxa*.'iw  :z  tieir  d:TTcr^\>=*,  ihey  amuse  them- 
»^v»  wiUtf<i5  iTieraL-wwir-  v^t^tja.  rli}>-  hLI*.  parlies,  dinnen» 
5cW«3tf7»*  eVa:iitiwffi#.  i-l  ^:*  U*'njcL=d  »?c\T»rT  nrerrr,  busy,  bustling 
yg     Csmi^n  sssad  it  tie  <2wr*  <<"  ^he  bocels  for  chopping,  at  on 
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hour  when  the  doorwajrs  of  private  mansions  are  fast  asleep-  There 
are  pretty  sure  to  be  children  in  the  house,  and  Punch  or  the  Fanto- 
dni  to  be  stopping  before  it :  not  an  itinerant  band  but  strikes  up  its 
Strauss  and  Labitsky  under  the  windows  of  the  London  Hotel.  There 
caper  the  dancing  dogs — there  stalk  the  conjurors  on  stilts — there 
tumble  the  tumblers  !  8mall  change  is  never  wanting  at  the  receipt 
of  custom  of  an  hotel ;  and  of  these  itinerant  showmen,  some  secure 
retaining  fees  from  the  nursery,  others  gratuity  of  dismissal  from  the 
drawing-room.  Throughout  the  morning,  one  mountebank  succeeds 
to  another ;  and  the  moment  the  lamps  are  lighted  for  dinner,  the 
cornet-d'pislan  and  his  fellow  conspirators  against  public  comfort, 
commence  their  clangour;  while^  clnstered  before  the  door,  stand 
family  coaches,  chariots^,  and  well-appointed  cabs,  waiting  to  convey 
the  country-cousin  to  the  opera,  or  French  play,  Oli  1  joyous  merry* 
go-round  of  pleasure  life  I  Oh  !  laborious  toil  and  labour  of  the  do- 
nothings  I  where  are  you  more  actively,  or  more  brilliantly  carried  on, 
than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fashionable  hostels. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  London  Hotel,  are  those  of  the  watering- 
places.  Brighton  and  Cheltenham,  Harrowgate  and  Tunbiidge- Wells, 
vie,  indeed,  w^ith  the  hoslelries  of  the  metropob's,  or  perhaps  excel 
themj  their  season  being  more  definite  and  incisive.  As  regards  pan- 
try and  buttery  hatch,  they  are  decidedly  better  provided  ;  and  for 
the  very  reason  which  enhances  the  merits  of  the  Cbtrendon — the 
appendix  of  a  coffee-rot>m  or  ordinary.  At  the  minor  bathing  places 
the  ca^e  is  different;  the  apartments  being  more  finely  and  ilimsily 
furnished  than  those  of  LoodoUj  the  table  more  villanonsly  provided  ; 
equality  being  only  apparent  in  the  sum  total  of  the  bill. 

The  nearest  approach,  by  the  w^ay,  to  the  ancient  hostel  and  host 
of  former  times,  exists,  or  till  the  invention  of  railroads,  did  exist,  in 
certain  crack  stages  of  the  old  North  Koad  ;  inns  of  good  dimen- 
sions  and  repute,    where   the  mail-coach  supped  or  dined,  and    the 

Irgreat  northern  families  stopped  to  sleep;  where  portly  sirloinsj  huge 
rounds  of  beef,  hams  of  inviting  complexion,  fowls,  supportable  even 
after  those  of  dainty  London,  spitch-cocked  eels,  and  compotes  of 
wine  BOUTS,  were  evermore  forthcoming  on  demand*  What  home- 
brewed— what    homebaked — what   cream-cheeses — what   snow-white 

.  tinder  —  what  airy  chambers  ^ —  and  what  a  jolly-faced    old    gentle- 

^man,  and  comely  old  gentlewoman,  to  bid  you  welcome.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  arrive  —  a  pain  to  depart.  The  very  Boots  seemed  to 
receive  his  gratuity  reluctantly.  The  waiters  reaUif  wished  you  a 
safe  and  pleasant  journey.  The  chambermaid,  atter  keeping  you 
in  hot  water  during  your  stay,  ga\*e  you  a  warm  fn  re  well.  There 
wii«  a  barn-yard  homeliness  of  good  cheer  and  g<iod-wil]  about  the 
place.      How  different  from   the   fiasby  gaudiness  of  a  station-house 

^atbergo  I  How  ditferent  one's  valedictory  feelings  towards  the  broad- 
faced  old  gentleman  in  his  velveteens^  and  towards  the  keeper  of  the 
LONDON  HOTEL! 
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A    NAHRATIYB    OF    THE    ISLAND    OF    ST.  VINCENT. 


BY  JOHN   WILSON   ROBS. 

St.  Vincent  is  a  small  island,  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  Carib- 
bean sea,  and  extending  (roni  north  to  south  nearly  thirty  miles, 
and  from  east  to  west  about  ten.  From  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and 
the  beauty  of  ita  prospect,  it  has  received  from  travellers  the  name  of 
the  Garden  of  the  Antilles,  Its  surface  is  rugged  and  mountainous, 
^i>eing  covered  with  numberless  picturesque  valleys  and  hills;  and  io 
\  the  centre  it  is  traversed  by  a  very  large  and  lofty  chain  of  moun- 
tains, called  MorneGarou,  in  the  regions  to  the  north  of  which  lived, 
about  half  a  century  ngo,  a  tribe  of  people,  known  as  the  Black 
Caribs,  who  were  continually  making  war  upon  the  wJiite  inhabit- 
ants and  the  negroes.  In  this  wild  and  romantic  island  resided  a 
gentleman,  named  Dan  vers,  a  proprietor  of  the  soil.  All  who  knew 
him  bore  testimony  to  hii  benevolence,  candour,  and  compassion. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  negroes,  who  served  under  him,  needed 
no  alteration  of  their  condition,  for  the  poor  blacks  were  aware  of 
their  good  fortune.  Yet  one  of  his  most  valuable  negroes  waa  fre- 
quently making  his  escape  from  his  gang:  this  was  an  African 
called  Octavio*  He  Iiad  been  in  his  youth  a  man  of  great  worth, 
but,  on  a  sudden,  he  lost  his  cheerful  temper,  and  fell  into  a  culp*- 
ble  indolence,  for  which  he  was  ol\en  and  severely  punished.  This 
roused  his  natural  turbulence  of  spirit,  and  at  length,  in  madness 
and  despair,  he  fled  from  his  employer,  and  abandoned  himself  to  the 
mountains.  When  a  negro,  in  those  days  of  slavery,  broke  from  his 
chains,  it  was  common  for  him  to  creep  down  from  the  mountains  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night  to  tlie  negro  villages,  where  he  fell  into 
the  company  of  his  former  fellows-slaves,  and  obtained  assistance, 
departing  before  tlie  morning  with  abundance  of  food,  Thia  was 
the  custom  of  Octavio,  for  he  had  among  Danvers's  slaves  a  wife, 
w^hom  he  had  married  in  his  youth,  and  with  whom  he  had  lived 
many  years  in  undecaying  affection  and  unshaken  constancy. 

Dan  vers  one  day,  during  the  rainy  season,  was  riding  home  in  the 
dusk  of  a  rather  cloudy  and  unsettled  evening,  when,  as  he  was 
passing  along  the  road  upon  his  estate,  which  may  be  called  Ar- 
gyle,  he  suddenly  brought  his  horse  to  a  halt,  his  attention  being 
arrested  by  a  violent  shaking  of  the  tops  of  the  canes  in  the  vaUejl 
beneath  him.  As  it  was  against  all  rule  for  any  one  to  be  amon£ 
the  canes,  he  called  out  to  the  watchman.  Jemmy,  who,  with  a  cut- 
lass ^lung  by  his  side,  and  a  sharp  bill  in  his  hand,  came  running 
round  the  corner  of  the  hilh 

*'  See,"  said  Dan  vers,  "  who  is  in  the  canepiece  ?" 

** 'Peak,  whoever  you  be,  who  go  dey,"  cried  out  Jemmy,  lifting 
the  bill  over  his  right  slioulder  ;  **  'peak,  or  me  t'row  the  bill  at  you," 

The  person  who  wa.s  making  his  way  through  the  canepiece,  on 
hearing  the  voice  of  the  watchman,  returned  no  answer,  but  consi- 
derably accelerated  his  flight,  •'  Iley,  Buddee,''  cried  out  Jemmy, 
**  you  no  run  fast  enough.  See  if  dat  bill  no  pin  you  to  de  ground/' 
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And  throwing  the  bill  from  him  with  great  force  and  excellent  aim, 
it  fell  in  the  yawning  breach  of  the  canes,  and  struck  the  person, 
who  immediately  gave  vent  to  a  cry  between  a  roar  and  a  flhriek. 

*'  Me  Gad  !'*  he  exclaimed^  "  me  dead  I — me  loss  my  life  ! — me  leg 
cut  off! — Ha !  ISIassa  !"  cried  Octavio,  rushing  out  upon  the  path,  at 
about  twenty  yards'  distance,  in  front  of  Danvers,  **you  see  how  dey 
treat  me^  —  you  see  how  me  no  happy  wid  you,  and  how  me  fly  to 
de  mountains.  But  me  hab  children^  me  hab  friend,  and  me  hab 
wife  on  you  estate,  and  yet  me  lib*  at  a  distance  from  dem  all, — 
Ha  !  ha !  me  defy  you  niggers  to  catch  me/' 

Rushing  hastily  off  the  path,  he  Bprang  up  a  steep  sand-bank, 
ascended  rapidly  a  sloping  plain,  and  was  soon  out  of  sights  as  he 
ran  into  some  high  Guinea-grass.  The  ligaments  of  his  leg  being 
broken,  the  bill  having  struck  him  in  the  calf,  he  limped  along  his 
road,  and  the  blood,  which  flowed  profusely  from  the  wound,  dj'ed 
the  ground  as  he  passed  along.  On  Danvers  perceiving  that  the 
depredator  in  his  canepiece  was  Octavio,  he  bade  Jemmy  use  no 
further  efforts  to  seize  him,  as  he  had  no  doubt  that  Octavio  would 
shortly  come  back  to  his  property  of  his  own  accord. 

When  Octavio  left  Argyle  plantation  that  night,  he  went  across 
Mariaqua  valley,  and,  scaling  the  sides  of  the  mountaing,  nearly 
reached  the  summit  of  Le  Petit  Bonhomme,  which  is  the  highest 
peak  in  the  r«inge  of  Morne  Garou.  There  he  had  built  himself  a 
hot  w*ith  sods  and  long  poles,  and  thatched  it  with  plantain  leaves. 

Rain  had  been  falling  all  that  day,  and  the  atmosphere  was  damp, 
and  Octavio,  who  felt  cold,  kindled  a  fire  with  dry  branches  and 
withered  leaves.  Groaning  from  the  pain  of  the  wound  in  his  leg, 
he  sat  in  the  middle  of  his  hut,  sihivering  from  chiliness,  and  famish- 
ing with  hunger*  for  he  had  tasted  nothing  all  that  day  except  water. 
The  heat  and  flame  of  the  burning  fire  roused,  in  those  solitary 
mountains,  the  vampire-bats  and  the  vultures,  which  came  flocking 
mbout  his  hut,  and  the  snakes  rusth'ng  through  the  grass,  stationed 
themselves  at  the  door,  and  hissed  without  intermission  at  the  blaZ'* 
ing  fire,  while  lizards  and  toads  crept  forth  from  the  mud  bene»Hth 
his  feet.  With  the  natural  timidity  of  a  negro,  Octavio  was  con- 
gealed with  fear;  his  teeth  chattered,  perspiration  betkwed  his 
frame,  and  he  started  at  every  sound*  At  length  he  r^^se  suddenly, 
'* Me  Gad  1"  he  cried, '''me  no 'tand  clis  longer.  If  me 'tay  here, 
me  drop  down  dead  wid  fear.  De  Obeaii  dar  come  and  carry  me 
Mway  to  de  debbiL  Dough  buckra  dar  catch  me,  roe  go  to  Qua- 
sheba/' 

With  the  stealthy  pace  of  a  jackal,  and  the  vigilant  eye  of  a  lynx, 
he  began  slowly  descending  the  mountains.  He  suddenly  saw  in  the 
distance,  as  the  moon  shone  over  the  sweet  green  landscape,  the 
dark  shadows  of  the  cots  in  the  negro  village  at  Argyle,  and,  with  a 
calm  and  softened  soul,  he  surveyed  the  scene  of  happiness,  and 
intised  upon  his  wife  and  children  ;  and,  as  he  gazed  on  the  spot 
where  stood  the  darkened  walls  of  bis  own  but,  his  bosom  beat 
w^ith  pure  delight,  and  in  sadness  he  thought  that  there  bis  voice 
would  never  more  resound  with  mirth ;  for  vain  would  be  bis  cry, 
and  vain  that  of  his  wife  and  children,  to  touch  the  f  elings  of  the 
enraged  manager.  Creeping  along  through  the  cane- fields  and  high 
Guinea-grass,  he  came  to  the  negro- village,  and  threaded  his  way 
through  its  numerous  winding  avenues  with  slow  and  toilsome  step8. 
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carefully  avoiding  making  tlie  leaat  noise*    Reaching  his  hut^  he  tap- 
peel  gently  at  the  wooden  window* 

*'  QuaBheba!"  he  said,  in  a  voice  scarcely  above  a  whisper* 

*'  Who  dej  ?''  cried  out  the  nefifro  woman  inside. 

'*  JMe — "Tavio — open  de  door." 

Quasheba  obeyed  the  summons,  and  Octavio  the  next  moment  was" 
embraced  in  the  arms  of  his  wife. 

"  Food,  Quasheba/'  said  Octavio ;  *'  me  want  yam-yam » Sissee ;  me 
die  for  hunger ! — me  choke  for  t'irst  I  My  leg  !  my  leg  I — all !  my 
leg  I" 

"  What  de  matter  wid  you  leg,  Buddee?" 

**  De  black  nigger.  Jemmy,  dar  wound  me  dey/* 

As  his  wife  brought  him  a  calibash  filled  with  honnimo,  or  hoe- 
cake,  salt  fish,  and  wholesome  and  refreshing  fruits,  she  seated  lier- 
eelf  at  his  feet,  and,  while  he  satisfied  his  hunger,  she  dressed  the 
wound  on  hh  leg.  A  couple  of  negro  children  sleeping  in  a  crib* 
awakened  by  the  talking  of  their  parents,  arose,  and  ran  to  their 
father,  crying  out»  **  Daddy,  daddy." 

"Oh  I  pick'ninny/'  said  Octavio^  **  you  t'ink  you  dad  come  back 
to  you,  but  he  go  *way  again  to-night  to  de  mountain. — Mind,  C»- 
«ar,  you  time  come  by'm  by.  Manager  take  you,  tie  you  down,  and 
fum-fum  you  wid  de  cart- whip,  'Member,  Ga?sar,  and  you,  too, 
Pompe}^ 'member  well,  if  dat  time  dar  eber  come,  you  dar  run  'way, 
and  lib  in  de  mountain,  like  your  daddy, — dere  nobody  find  you, 
and  dere  nuttin'  hurt  you.  God  take  care  of  de  nigger,  but  only  de 
dcbbil  t  ink  of  de  buckra." 

In  the  cottage  next  to  Octavio  lived  Jemmy,  who,  on  going  home 
at  an  early  hour  that  morning,  when  relieved  in  his  watch,  lay  toss- 
ing and  tumbling  about  in  his  bed  ;  and,  fancying  he  heard  the  sound 
of  voices  in  the  adjoining  cabin,  he  listened^  and  heard  Octavio  say 
to  his  wife, 

*•  To-morrow,  Quaaheba,  me  go  to  de  ribber  Chateaubelair." 

*'  Hey,  Buddee,  whay  dat  ?" 

''You  no  know  de  ribber  Chateaubelair,  Sissee  ?  He  be  de  largest 
ribber  in  de  island  — ►  he  be  de  largest  ribber  in  de  world — he  t'ree 
mile  lang.  You  warlk  lang,  lang  time,  and  nebber  come  to  de  end 
of  it/* 

Without  staying  to  hear  more,  Jemmy  rose  from  his  bed,  and, 
seizing  hia  cutlass,  went  to  the  hut  of  a  fellow  slave,  called  Siah,  to 
ask  him  to  come  and  assist  him  in  catching  Octavio.  But  Octavio 
in  the  meanwhile  sallied  from  his  cottage,  and  escaped  from  the  vil- 
lage without  being  seen  by  a  single  living  creature. 

Jemmy  was  a  cooper  on  Argyle  plantation,  and,  as  he  worked  lei- 
surely, and  always  did  his  duty,  was  treated  with  indulgence,  and 
lived  at  ease;  he  was  quite  contented  with  the  system  of  slavery. 
But  he  had  been  idle  in  his  youth,  and,  being  hard  used  by  the  ma- 
nager, he  had  run  away  more  than  once  ;  and  Mr.  IVIacLeod,  the  ma- 
nager of  Danvers's  property,  mindful  of  this  circumstance,  and  re- 
membering that  the  best  way  to  *'  catch  a  thief"  is  to  *'  set  a  thief 
after  him,"  employed  Jemmy  as  his  general  man  of  business  to  go 
in  quest  of  all  deserters ;  and  Jemmy  generally  brought  them  back 
to  the  estate,  as  he  was  well  acquainted  with  all  their  haunts. 

BIr,  IMacLcod  was  standing  under  the  piazza  before  his  house 
the  next  morning  at  sunrise,  and  the  negroes,  with  their  hoes  on 
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their  shoulders^  were  going  to  their  work  in  the  field,  when  Jemmy 
c&tne  up  the  steep  yellow  gravel- path* 

**  Jemmy,*'  said  Sir,  MacLeod,  '*  if  you  can  find  otit  Octavio*  and 
bring  him  safe  to  me,  I  will  give  you  a  keg  of  butter,  a  bottle  of 
rum,  a  piece  of  salt  beef,  and  some  yams  and  barley/* 

"  Bery  well^  Massa,"  said  Jemmy,  **rae'll  do  de  be»t  me  can  to 
catch  buddee  *Tavio/* 

Jemmy  set  forth  that  afternoon,  and  hovered  about  the  country 
near  the  source  of  the  river  Chateaubelair  for  several  days,  without 
discovering  any  traces  of  Octavio. 

A  few  days  after  the  occurrence  of  the  incidents  above  related, 
Panvers  was  seated  one  morning  at  the  great  bow»window  of  liis 
house  at  Argyle*  The  sash  was  up,  and  he  was  enjoying  the  cool 
sea-breeze,  and  watching  his  negroes  at  work  in  a  field  at  a  distance 
through  a  spy*glas8^  when  the  sound  of  approaching  steps,  was 
beard,  and  Octavio,  with  his  arms  bound,  was  brought  round  by 
Jemmy,  and  a  great  many  other  negroes.  Octavio  was  in  stature 
short,  and  had  an  uncommonly  black  and  shining  skin.  He  had  a 
great  beard,  which  joined  a  pair  of  bushy  whiskers^  The  hair  on 
his  head  grew  in  great  tufts,  and,  when  it  was  uncombed,  as  it  was 
then,  fell  down  over  his  black  and  restless  eyes,  and  gave  him  a 
horridly  savage  look.  His  breast,  which  wjis  bare,  was  covered  with 
hair  somewhat  reddish,  and  very  long»  He  had  a  broad  chest, 
bony  and  muscular  arms,  and  a  thick  neck,  and  his  head  was  bigger 
than  that  of  the  negro  in  general*  He  had  large  black  eyes,  that 
shone  with  great  brilliancy. 

*'  If  you  wish  for  prosperity,"  said  Dan  vers  to  him,  "  come  buck 
to  my  estate,  and  attend  to  your  business  ;  listen  to  the  voice  of 
Mr,  ilacLeod,  and  all  will  yet  go  welL** 

*'  No,  Massa/'  said  Octavio ;  "  send  Massa  MacLeod  away,  and 
me  come  back  to  you,  Massa,  and  me  work  meseJf  to'kin  and  bone; 
but  odderwise,  nebber/' 

**  Your  conduct  is  unjust  and  foolish,  Octavio.  What  is  the 
punishment  you  receive  from  Mr.  MacLeod,  compared  to  the  mis- 
fortunes that  you  may  undergo  in  those  mountains?  If  the  Caribs 
find  you  straying  in  their  country,  they  will  put  you  to  a  cruel 
death/' 

"  Me  no  fear  de  Caribs,  Massa.  Me  fear  ? — no,  Massa — me  no 
fear — me  fear  nuttin* — but  me  hate  Massa  MacLeod,  and  me  risk 
my  life,  and  do  eberyting  to  get  awaj^  from  de  buckra/' 

*' Well,"  said  Danvers,  "1  shall  leave  it  at  the  discretion  of  Mr» 
MacLeod  to  behave  to  you  as  he  thinks  proper/' 

*'  Ah  I  Massa,  heara  me,"  cried  out  Octavio.  **  You  manager  dar 
flog  you  nigger  ;  he  dar  lash  ray  bare  back, — dar  'trip  me  naked, — 
dar  give  me  fifty,  a  hundred  'tripes.  But  mind,  Massa,  you  hear  de 
next  morning  dat  you  nigger  gone  back  again  to  de  mountains," 

Jemmy  now,  assisted  by  the  other  negroes,  dragged  Octavio  from 
the  sight  of  his  master,  and  carried  him  before  the  manager. 

Mr,  MacLeod  lived  near  the  works  of  the  plantation,  that  is  to 
say,  the  mill  and  the  boihng-house,  in  a  small  wooden  building.  It 
was  between  twelve  and  one  when  Octavio  w^as  brought  to  the  plot 
of  grass  in  front  of  the  manager's  house,  and  Mr.  flIacLeod  was 
lying  down  on  a  pallet  on  the  floor,  with  a  negro  at  his  head,  and 
another  at  his  feet,  fanning  him,  and  keeping  oflT  the  musquitoer 
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and  sand-flies.  On  a  tray  close  at  hand  was  a  plate,  on  which  were 
severiil  sandwiches  of  very  thin  slices  of  venisoti-ham  and  hung-beef, 
and  a  glass  containing  a  draught  of  bonibo,  or  sangaree,  a  liquor 
composed  of  water,  sugar,  rum,  lemon-jwice,  and  nutmeg,  which  was 
made  strong;  and  kept  cool.  I^Ir.  MacLeod  was  sipping  his  bombo 
when  Jemmy  made  his  appearance,  in  his  best  clothes^  and  his  fk^ 
vourite  white  hat. 

'*  Massa,'*  said  Jenimy^  **  me  have  catched  the  black  runaway  nig- 
ger.    What  me  do  wid  him  P" 

"  Take  him  to  Jatspar,  the  driver/'  said  Mr.  MacLeod,  *'  and  tell 
Jaspar  to  give  him  a  dozen  lashes  on  his  back,  and  then  put  him  in 
the  stocks  till  evening." 

*•  Bery  good,  massa.     Kottin*  else  ?" 

*'Tell  Jaspar  to  put  him  to-morrow  morning  to  severe  labour. 
Oetavio  must  remain  in  the  field  till  dusk  in  the  evening;  he  must 
then  repair  to  the  niiil,  and  have  his  task  in  feeding  allotted  him, 
which  shall  employ  him  for  six  hours  ;  and  if  the  next  morning  he 
has  neglected  his  labour  he  must  be  tied  up,  and  receive  twenty 
lashes  more;* 

These  injuries  only  provoked  Oetavio  ;  and  not  long  after  he  es- 
caped a  second  time  from  Argyle  plantation.  In  spite  of  the  vigil- 
ance of  Jemmy  and  Siah,  he  left  his  hut  one  night,  and,  creeping  on 
all  fours  beneath  the  dark  shadow  of  a  tall  hedge,  got  unobserved  into 
a  large  canepiece ;  thence  bidding  adieu  to  Argyle,  he  crossed  Mam- 
qua  valley,  and^  passing  through  unfrequented  roads  and  foreats  oirer* 
grown  with  bushes,  was  once  more  a  free  person  in  the  lofty  and 
uninhabited  mountains.  But,  as  the  pests  and  dangers  to  which  one 
is  exposed  in  the  woods  of  tropical  climates  are  innumerable,  Octavia 
retired  from  thence  to  the  Carib  country ;  and,  to  acquire  a  main- 
tenance, employed  his  time  in  planting,  gardening,  and  husbandry^ 
and  sometimes  let  out  his  services  to  hire  in  minding  sheep  and  cattle. 

Six  months  after  his  settlement  in  the  Carib  country,  a  robbery 
was  committed  at  Rabaca-  The  house  of  the  manager  had  been 
entered,  and  robbed,  and  the  manager  gave  out,  that  if  the  rubber 
was  not  apprehended,  all  the  negroes  should  be  deprived  ol'  the 
use  of  their  provision-grounds  for  half  a  year.  Upon  this,  the  real 
thief,  John  Cole,  who  had  disposed  of  the  stolen  goods  to  theCaribi^ 
with  whom  he  was  nearly  connected,  came  forward,  and  said  to  the 
manager,  Mr,  Seymour, 

"  Massa,  me  know  de  robber :  he  dat  nigger  'Tavio/' 

**' Oetavio,  who  tends  the  cattle  ?"  said  Mr.  Seymour. 

*'Iss,  Massa,  jtst  so;  dat  same  black  nigger."  

This  disclosure  had  just  been  made  when  Jemmy,  who  had  again 
been  sent  in  quest  of  Oetavio,  entered  the  manager's  house. 

"Can  you  tell  me,  Massa,*'  said  he,  ''if  you  got  upon  you  estate  a 
nigger  called  'Tavio  ?" 

"  What  of  him  ?"  asked  Mr  Seymour. 

*'  IVIe  am  a  constable  on  Argyle  estate,"  replied  Jemmy,  drawing 
forth  from  his  pocket  a  constable*s  staff,  *'  and  come  to  take  in  cus- 
tody Buddee  'Tavio,  for  running  away  two,  tVee,  four  time,  from 
Massa  Danvers's  plantation." 

The  bells  were  ringing  noon  on  the  plantation,  and  calling  the 
negroes  from  their  work  in  the  6eld  to  go  and  get  their  dinnen, 
and  Mr.  Seymour,  summoning  several  of  the  slaves  to  him,   sent 
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them,  with  Jemmy  at  their  head,  to  take  Octavio  into  custotly. 
The  negroes  ibuntl  Octavio  eating  his  dinner  of  pepperpot  out  of 
a  calabash^  and  seated  among  his  grazing  cattle  by  the  banks  of  one 
of  those  plea^sing  nvuk'ts  which  abound  in  St.  Vincent- 

"  Hey,  buddee,"  said  Jemmy,  "  you,  no  doubt,  t'ink  you 'self  berry 
happy ;  but  you  must  come  'long  wid  me  to  Massa  Banvers's  estate. 
Besides^  here  one  black  gentleman  say  yon  one  tief." 

On  seeing  Jemmy,  Octavio  sprang  forward  ;  bnt  his  effort  to 
escape  was  useless.  The  negroes  seized  him,  and  corded  his  arms 
behind  his  back. 

'*  Dough  you  tie  mv  body  down/'  said  Octavio,  '^  yet  you  tiebber 
conquer  my  'pirit.  Whay/'  sai<l  he,  turning  round  furiously,  "  whay 
de  rasiC-c/  who  say  me  one  tief  f^'' 

**Me  say  you  one  tief/'  said  John  Cole,  creeping  behind  the  other 
negroes. 

'*  You  'tand  dere,  you  villane,  and  tell  one  lie  as  black  as  you  own 
face  !•' 

But  Octavio  had  no  character,  and  all  his  endeavours  to  exculpate 
himself  from  the  charge  of  robbery  were  vain  ;  nnd^  as  John  Cole 
swore  before  a  magistrate  that  he  saw  '*  'Tavio  tief  detings,"  OcUtvio 
was  condemned  to  be  put  in  the  stocks,  and  to  have  the  capital  letter 
T  burnt  on  his  back  with  a  red  hot  iron. 

This  punishment  of  ignominy^  notwithstanding  all  that  Octavio 
could  say  in  plea  of  his  innocence,  was  inflicted  upon  him.  During 
the  painful  operation,  Octavio,  with  extraordinary  fortitude,  delibe- 
rately smoked  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  neither  said  a  word  nor  uttered 
a  groan  ;  but  he  afterwards  attempted  self-deatruction,  by  hanging 
himself  to  a  beam  in  the  stables  of  his  master.  He  was  discovered 
in  time  to  be  cut  down  and  saved,  and  was  prevented  from  repeating 
the  attempt,  by  being  placed  in  close  confinement.  After  this  punish- 
ment he  was  a  very  altered  man.  He  seemed  to  have  lost  entirely 
the  fear  of  death,  and  the  strongest  feeling  in  hia  heart  was  re- 
venge against  John  Cole,  and  he  was  often  heard  to  say  that  he 
would  **  do  for  him." 

The  punishment  of  ignominy  to  many  persona  is  more  terrible 
than  death.  As  Octavio  could  not  live  disgraced  among  his  fellow 
slaves,  for  the  third  and  last  time  he  Bed  to  the  mountains. 

"Caesar/'  said  his  wife,  who  knew  of  his  whereabout,  calling  to 
her  his  eldest  son,  one  day  a  few  weeks  after  Octavio's  last  escape, 
"you  must  go  ober  to  deCarib  countree  dis  afternoon  to  you  fader, 
by  way  of  Bayabou — you  hear,  pic'ninny  ?" 
•'  Yes,  mammy/' 

'*  Well,  den,  Ccpsar,  my  pic'ninny,  when  you  get  day,  go  7ang  de 
seashore  till  you  come  to  jVIacariacau,  and  so  on  till  you  reach  de 
Masaricau  ribber ;  and  dere  you  find  you  daddy  in  dem  lands,  where 
nobody  dar  live,  neider  nigger,  nor  Carib,  nor  buckra ;  and  Like 
dese  tings  wid  you,  pickninny."  Qua^heba  loaded  Cicsar  with  a 
basket  filled  with  honnimo  cake,  cassava,  sakfish,  and  other  provi- 
sions; and  Ciesar  went  that  afternoon,  in  company  with  his  brother 
Pompey,  to  the  Carib  country,  and  found  his  father  in  the  lands 
which  his  mother  had  pointed  out  to  him. 

Octfivio,  on  seeing  his  children  again,  embraced  them  affectionate- 
ly, kissed  them,  and  shed  tears,  and  was  particularly  anxious  to  know 
if  C«>ar  had  a  knife  with  him.     '*  Yes,  daddy,"  said  Cipsar,  and  he 
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drew  forth  from  the  basket  a  sharp  and  large  carving-knife,  with  a 
bone  handle,  which  his  father  took,  and  placed  in  the  bosom  of  hia 
dress. 

"And  now,  Caesar,"  said  Oct&vio,  *'go  back  to  you  mammy,  and 
tell  her  you  fader  dis  night  dar  kill  John  Cole.  You  hear,  pic'ninny  ?■* 

When  his  children  left  him  that  night  Octavio  went  further  north- 
ward in  theCarib  country,  walking  along  the  high  cliffs  which  bor- 
dered the  sea.  Octavio  had  seen  John  Cole  pass  along  the  road  that 
morning  by  himself  on  his  way  to  Bayabou,  to  dispose  of  his  fish  at 
market ;  and  he  was  momentarily  expecting  bis  return. 

The  moon  was  high  in  the  air  when  John  Cole,  on  his  return  fi^om 
Bayabou,  reached  the  high  lands  between  the  rivers  Abyaroa  and 
Yarabuqua.  The  sea  was  roaring  on  his  right  hand,  and  on  his 
left  stretched  waste  and  desolate  lands,  overshadowed  by  shady  and 
lotly  mountain  peaks.  The  road  being  dark  and  dreary,  and  the  time 
of  night  far  advanced,  he  was  putting  his  best  foot  forward  ;  his  little 
dog  was  trotting  at  his  heels,  occasionally  jumping  up  in  the  air  to 
catch  the  fire- flies.  To  keep  up  his  courage,  John  Cole  was  whis- 
tling and  singing  his  favourite  song  of 

*'  John  de  Bushman  gain  de  day, 
Tooral  laddeOj  tooral  laddee  1 
John  de  Bushman  gain  de  d&y, 
TiMjral  laddee,  tooral  laddee  !" 

wlien  Octavio  suddenly  dropt  in  the  path  before  him  from  a  high 
rock.  On  seeing  the  formidable  runaway  negro,  John  Cole  stood 
rooted  to  the  soil,  panic-stricken  and  speechless.  Nearly  giving  up 
the  ghost  from  fright,  the  unfortunate  man  fell  upon  his  knees, 
and  let  go  his  basket,  which  rolled  off  his  head  ;  his  fish  were  scat* 
tered  in  the  dust,  and  his  little  dog  ran  home,  without  once  look- 
ing behind  him. 

^'^Dis  no  do,  dis  'str'ordinary  civility,  Massa  John  Cole,  —  dis 
not  de  time  of  day  to  ask  pardon  of  nigger  for  saying  he  tief,  when 
you  tief  youself  Now,  me  go  kill-a  you  ;  you  hear,  John  Cole,  me 
go  kill -a  you  ;*'  said  Octavio,  flashing  in  John  Cole's  face  the  sharp 
and  glittering  carving-knife. 

**  Oh  I  me  Gad  !  me  Lard  o*  mercy  !**  cried  out  John  Cole. 

'*  *Tan'  up>  you  black  nigger  you,  — ^'tan*  up  '"  said  Octavio  ;  and, 
grasping  John  Cole  by  his  throat,  he  thrust  his  knife  into  his  bosom, 
and  drew  it  forth,  reeking  with  the  blood  of  his  heart.  With  quiver- 
ing and  speechless  lips,  John  Cole  rolled  lifeless  on  the  dust-  Oc- 
tavio stood  gazing  on  the  botly  for  a  few  seconds  ;  and  then,  as  if  the 
sight  was  unpleasant,  he  dragged  it  to  the  side  of  the  road,  and  pushed 
it  over  the  ridge;  bounding  from  rock  to  rock^  it  fell  into  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  where  it  lodged  against  the  trunk  of  a  large  tamarind 
tree.  *'  John  Cole  gone  to  de  debbil,**  cried  Octavio,  '*  and  tell  do 
more  lies  of  nigger.  And  now  me  settle  down  in  de  mountains^ 
and  nobody  dar  trouble  me.*' 

Throwing  the  bleeding  knife  into  the  dusty  road,  he  now  de- 
scended the  declivity,  and  passed  into  the  centre  of  the  valley. 
The  moon  had  nearly  reached  her  zenith  that  night,  when  sounda 
were  again  heard  on  those  silent  forest  paths,  of  the  clattering  of 
horaea'  hoofs,  and  the  tramping  of  men's  feet,  as  a  party  of  Carili* 
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emerged  from  the  sLirts  of  a  wood.  They  were  headed  by  their 
cliief,  Chatoyer,  who  was  dressed  like  a  French  officer  of  rank.,  and 
riding  on  a  horse  caparisoned  in  military  array  ;  upon  his  right 
and  left  rode,  on  a  couple  of  mules,  bedecked  with  gay  ribbons,  his 
brothers  Dupont  and  Dii  Vallee,  The  rest  of  the  Caribs  were  on 
foot,  and  each  carried  a  bunch  of  arrows  at  his  back,  and  a  long 
bow  in  his  hand.  As  Chatoyer  passed  along  the  road  where  Octavio 
had  murdered  John  Cole,  he  saw  on  the  ground ^  in  the  strong 
light  of  the  full  moon,  the  knife  covered  with  blood,  tlie  bushes 
broken  by  the  side  of  the  road,  the  basket^  and  the  scattered  Osh, 
and  the  marks  of  men's  feet. 

''  Some  one  has  been  murdered  here/*  he  exclaimed. 
Leading  the  way,  he  descended  into  the  valley,  and,  when  he 
came  up  to  the  dead  body,  he  again  exclaimed,  with  astonishment, 
'•  Wliat  I  John  Cole  ^"  ^ 

At  that  moment  Octavio  was  discovered  eheltering  himself  in 
the  middle  of  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  fallen  palm-tree  ;  he  had  a  white 
cotton  sheet  tied  about  his  shoolders,  and  a  broken  cutlass  in  his 
bind. 

"  Seize  that  man/'  cried  Chatoyer ;  *'  he  is  an  aasassin^  the  mur- 
derer of  our  friend.'* 

The  Caribs  immediately  rushed  upon  Octavio,  and  before  he  waa 
aware  of  their  intentions,  they  had  pinioned  his  arms.  Having 
made  him  their  prisoner,  they  placed  him  on  Chatoyer 's  horae^  and 
cirried  him  into  their  country.  When  they  came  to  a  wood  at 
Grand  Sable,  they  tarried  under  a  large  alraond-tree,  to  the  trunk  of 
which  they  tied  Octavio  and  left  him  there  for  the  night.  Early  in 
the  monung  they  returned  to  him,  and  Chatoyer  bade  him  prepare 
for  death* 

Frurn  their  lodgings  nigh  at  hand  the  Caribs  brought  strong 
cordi,  with  which  they  bound  Octavio,  and  bore  him  away,  with 
*ht>ot*,  and  yells,  and  other  savage  demonstrations  of  joy,  to  the 
^«plhi  of  a  forest  near  the  seashore  ;  and  there  they  nailed  him  by 
His  hands  and  feet  to  the  bark  of  a  large  bread- fruit  tree,  and  lefl 
niin  to  perish.  His  groans  and  cries  were  mingled  with  the  wild 
**dlifig  mr»an  of  the  ocean  as  it  broke  upon  the  strand,  and  with 
^t  voice  of  the  wind  as  it  swept  through  the  foliage. 

hi  his  agony  of  fear  a  cokl  perspiration  burst  upon  his  forehead, 
•*tffutn  his  failing  strength,  he  was  assured  that  it  would  soon  be 
kfjOTitl  his  power  to  ward  off  his  horrible  fate.  He  was  now  al- 
tt«*t  entirely  overcome  by  weakness;  antl,  when  the  dusky  twi- 
B|ht  set  in,  his  head  drooped  heavily  upon  his  breast,  his  eyes 
•ere  fixed  upon  the  ground,  and  he  could  with  diflBcuky  move 
^CTD  m  their  sockets*  Then,  with  a  noisy  signal,  the  vultures  ^nU 
^ed  tVom  their  retreat  in  the  trees,  and,  with  loud  cries,  assembled 
•round  Octavio  ;  and  he,  with  his  perceptions  still  as  acute  as  ever. 
Wt,  in  an  agony  of  apprehension,  one  of  them  settle  on  his  slioulder* 
The  birds  of  prey  having  calculated  on  the  negro's  strength  utterly 
wiling  him,  ^ttled  upon  his  body,  and  dug  their  beaks  into  his  breast 
«»<1  moulders,  and  devoured  his  flesh  with  ferocious  voracity. 

'Ijrk!  is  that  a  heavy  gust  of  wind  which  sweeps  through  the 
J^tnue?  The  vultures  hear  it,  rise,  and  fly  away  with  angry  croaks. 
**^^  middle  of  the  sheltered  path  leading  through  the  pleasant 
•wid,  I  gentj^jjjii^j  gita  on  horseback,  and  as  the  moon  shines  upon 
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him  it  reveals  the  figure  and  features  of  Danvers.  He  was  riding 
over  in  the  evening,  when,  in  passioj^^  through  the  neighbourhood  of 
Grand  Sable,  his  ears  were  assailed  by  the  deep  low  groans  of  Octa* 
avioj  and,  hastening  precipitately  to  the  spot  whence  the  soundi 
proceeded,  he  was  surpri:sed  and  alarmed  on  seeing  the  branches  of 
a  large  bread-fruit  tree  covered  with  vultures,  which  were  flutter- 
ing about,  and  vying  with  each  other  to  perch  upon  some  object  on 
the  back  of  the  tree.  He  had,  therefore,  fired  his  gun  at  them ;  and 
now,  arrested  by  the  powers  of  affright  and  terror,  he  sat  motionlcBs 
in  his  saddle,  ga7*ing  at  the  truly  terrible  spectacle  of  his  crucified 
negro. 

**  Octaviof"  said  he. 

The  negro  knew  the  voice  of  his  master ;  he  turned  his  head 
round,  and  shewed  Dan  vers  his  cheeks  eaten  away  till  the  bones 
were  almost  bare,  his  body  disfigured  with  a  multitude  of  wounds, 
and  the  hollow  sockets  of  his  eyes,  from  the  edges  of  which  blood 
was  dropping  slowly,  and  tinging  the  ground  beneath,  while  swarroa 
of  insects,  covering  his  body,  fed  on  his  mangled  ^esh,  and  drank 
his  blood,  *'  Octavio ! "  said  Dan  vers,  ''  who,  in  the  name  of  Heaven, 
has  put  you  here  ?** 

''  De  Caribs,  I^Iassa/'  said  Octavio.  "  Dey  have  put  me  here  now 
four  days,  and  me  no  die.'* 

**  Alas  !  Octavio,  did  I  not  forewarn  thee  of  the  Caribs  ?" 

"  True,  IVIassa ;  and  me  meet  me  fate,  and  nobody  come  save  me/* 

Tearing  himself  away  from  the  horrid  scene,  Dan  vers  rode  hur- 
riedly onward  to  the  house  at  which  he  intended  to  stay;  and  de- 
spatched several  of  the  strongest  and  boldest  negroes  of  the  gang 
to  loose  Octavio  from  the  tree,  and  bring  him  away  with  them. 

It  was  night  when  the  negroes  reached  Grand  Sable  ;  and  a  thou- 
sand strange  voices  crept  upon  their  ears.  The  Caribs  from  various 
parts  of  the  island  were  asaembled  on  the  savannah  before  the  tree 
to  which  Octavio  was  nailed,  where  they  were  regaling  themselves, 
wuth  Chatoyer,  and  witnessing  the  dying  agonies  of  the  negro. 

'*  Here  will  we  meet  every  night  and  day,  my  brothers,"  said 
Chatoyer,  in  the  Indian  tongue,  to  his  friends,  'Uill  the  breath  of  the 
murderer  has  flown  from  him,  and  his  soul  has  gone  up  in  smoke  to 
the  Great  Spirit,*' 

"  Me  Gad!  me  buddees,  only  see  um  Caribs,"  exclaimed  the  fore- 
moat  negro,  who  had  hidden  himself  with  his  companions  behind 
some  high  bushes  on  hearing  the  voices  :  "  dey  two,  tree,  four  tousand 
of  um.  If  dey  see  us,  nebber  tink  but  they  don't  catch  us  ebery 
one ;  and  some  dey  drown,  some  dey  hang^  some  dey  crucify,  and 
some  dey  'Lib ;  but>  berily,  dey  put  us  all  to  deat' ;  so  fly  for  you 
life,  me  buddees^ — fly  for  you  life." 

Throwing  down  their  guns  and  cutlasses,  the  negroes  took  to  their 
heels,  and  ran  as  fast  as  their  legs  could  carry  them  homewards. 

"  Well,**  said  Danvera,  when  they  came  back,  "  where  is  Oc- 
tavio ?** 

"  Nebber  see  um,  Maasa." 

"  But  did  I  not  point  out  the  tree  to  you  ?*' 

*'  Iss,  Massa:  but  de  tinkee-fowlos*  eat  um  up  to  nuttinV* 

The  fate  of  poor  Octavio  was  sealed :  he  was  doomed  not  to  be 
rescued  from  his  cruel  executioners.     His  tortures  were  too  great  for 
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ind  or  body  to  bear,  and«  the  morning  aHer  Danverehad  aeen  ltiiii» 
was  a  corpse. 

At  sunrise  Chato^er,  as  usual,  came  to  the  saTannah,  with  his 
others  and  his  Canbs,  and,  advancing  in  front  of  the  tree : — 
**  I  hear  no  longer/*  he  exclaimed,  '*  the  expressive  language  of  tor- 
re  from  the  negro.     IIt§  lips  are  silent,  and  his  limbs  and  muscles 
e  motionless.      His  body  is  as  lifeless  as  it  was  three  htmdred 
lamroers  ago.     Ai,  ai,  ai^  ai !     Woe  is  me  !** 
"  Dost  thou  bemoan  his  fate  ?"  said  Da  Vallec 
**  I  grieve,'*  replied  Chatoyer,  *'  that  he  is  beyond  the  reach  of  fur- 
ther torture/*     The  fierce  chief  then,  turning  to  his  Caribs,  aaid, 
**  Loose  him  from  the  tree." 

The  Caribs  did   so ;  then  dressing  his  body  in  the  iame  attire  it 
wore  while  living,  and   painting  his  face,  they  placed  him  in  an 
erect  posture,  upon  a  mat  in  the  centre  of  the  savannah.     With 
tbeir  weapons  at  their  sides.  Chatoyer  and  his  people  then  leated 
tiiemselves  around  the  frightful  corpse  ;  and  each  in  turn  reeotintod 
some  story  defamatory  of  the  negro  character ;  and  when  they  had, 
btlus  manner  (as  they  thought)  sufficiently  disgraced  the  body, 
thfif  carried  it  to  the  shore,  and,  amid   shoutings  and  rejoidngt, 
threw  it  into  the  sea.     The  sharks,  which  are  very  plentiful  abotit 
those  shores,  immediately  seiaed  it,  and,  in  the  sight  of  the  Caribs, 
^(^  it  limb  from  limb,  and  voraciously  swallowed  the  fragments  of 
^  disioembered  carcass. 
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Sasdie^!  the  mueh-beioTed ! 

The  full  of  gentle  mirth  ; 
Her  earnest  loving  eyes, 

Tfaod  hidest  them,  oh  earth ! 

She  dies !  do  transient  tears 

From  «f  rsii^er-eyelids  start  ? 
Hard  trial,  kith  and  ktn 

So  sooD  from  her  to  part ' 

Mother,  in  vain  thy  prayers  ; 

Pale  Leech  !  in  vain  thine  art  1 
In  fain  !  from  this  fals**  *orld 

God  calls  His  True  of  Heart ! 

She  dies !  the  ripe  in  thought. 

The  rich  in  duritics ; 
The  ht^h  of  soul*  the  pure. 

The  heaven-destriog,  dies ! 
She  dies  I  the  Mrnog  in  hope ; 

The  full  of  faith  and  loire ; 
Low  bound  on  earth  we  weep; 

She  smiles  in  heaven  ahoire ! 
Shall  we,  the  bond-daves,  weep 

Because  Mjr  chains  are  rivea  ? 
Blest  spirit!  tie  these  tears. 

These  setfiih  tears,  forgiren  I 
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PHYSIOGNOMY  OF  LONDON. 

Then  would  a  splendid  dty  riae  to  v\ew^ 
With  carts,  and  cars,  and  coacht^s  roaring  all  ; 
Wide  poured  abroad,  behold  the  (fiddy  cretv  : 
See  how  they  dash  aloni^  frorti  wall  to  wall, 
At  every  door,  bark  !  bow  they  thundering  call ! 

Castle  or  Indolence. 

Ai.Low  us  to  introduce  you, — Gentle  Reader,  Great  Metropolis, — 
Great  Metropt^lis,  Gentle  Reader  i  Now,  gentlemen,  you  are  ac- 
ffuainCedj  aud  may  proceed  to  do  a  btll  for  otie  another,  if  you  think 
proper ! 

It  18  customary,  when  we  are  introduced  to  a  stranger,  to  take  a 
glance,  not  impertinently,  but  as  it  were  by  accident,  at  hta  physio- 
gnomy, A  traveller  about  to  inform  you  of  the  manner  of  living  of 
the  different  people  he  meets  with,  tjenerally  prefaces  his  observations 
with  some  account  of  the  places  wherein  they  dwell. 

In  like  manner  the  biographer  of  the  late  celebrated  Snooks,  or  im- 
mortal Pipes,  or  never-enough-to-be  deplored  J  logins,  intriKlnces  you 
to  the  peculiar  genius  of  his  hero,  by  first  introducing  you  to  his  nose ; 
first  surveying,  m  it  were,  the  outside  of  the  Snooksian,  Pipesian,  or 
Jigginsoniun  skull,  and  then  knocking  to  inquire  whether  there  is  any- 
body within* 

Following  these  bright  examples,  we  propose  giving  now  our  friends 
a  notion  of  the  Physiognomy  of  London  :  not,  certainly,  a  Daguentn 
type,  nor  yet  a  fiifl-length  portrait  by  Vandyke,  nor  a  miniature  by 
Sir  William  Ross,  or  the  versatile  Samuel  Lover,  nor  even  a  tinted 
sketch  like  those  of  Chalon,  but  a  simple  pen  and  ink  bit  of  a  thing, 
touched  off  in  the  manner  of  that  great  master  of  pen  and  ink  draw- 
ing, Mn  Minasi. 

We  think  we  hear  the  reader  interrupt  us,  saying,  "  Pooh,  pooh  1 
what  care  we  about  the  physiognomy  of  Loudon  ;  we  know  the  phy- 
siognomy of  London  as  well  as  you  do,  and  better ;  go  on  with  your 
philosophy,  and  leave  physiognomy  to  us/* 

Friend,  this  is  all  very  well,  if  we  only  meant  to  please  your 
palate;  but  understand,  if  you  please,  that  we  have  other  duties  to 
perform  ;  our  lucubrations  are  intended  for  a  remote  posterity,  and 
mayhap  this  flimsy  sheet,  now  between  thy  linger  and  thumb,  may 
convey  to  future  generations  the  lineaments  of  town,  when  brick  and 
stucco  shall  alike  have  monldered  to  decay;  and  when  that  day  shall 
arrive,  about  which  indeed  you  or  I,  gentle  reader,  need  not  trouble 
ourselves;  when,  as  a  long-aighted  Edinburgh  reviewer  observed, 
"  An  artist  from  New  Zealand  shidl,  from  the  last  remuiniag  arch  of 
London  Bridge,  sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's/' 

This  is  looking  for  ward  with  a  vengeance  !  Now  it  is  very  import- 
ant that  we  should  devote  a  pa^e  or  two  to  this  purpose,  because 
London  has  wonderfully  changed  m  appearance  since  the  days  of  our 
ancestors.  The  leading  features,  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  retain  a  sort 
of  family  likeness  through  all  time;  Ludgate  HiU  has  been  Lndgate 
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Hill  since  the  Deluge,  and  the  Thames  has  flowed  where  it  now  flows 
before  history  was  begotten  on  tradition,  Bntj  my  dear  &hr,  consider 
how  the  complexion  of  London  has  been  changed? 

Early  in  life  she  delighted  in  a  wooden  vizor;  she  was  a  dry  stick 
in  those  days.  Then  she  appeared  in  a  brick-dust  face,  a  regular 
brun€iit\  with  cheeks  of  staring  red.  At  the  present  day,  mure  i^en- 
teel  and  delicate,  she  white-washes  of  a  morning,  and  comes  out,  plas- 
tered with  cosmetic  cmupo^  her  white  face  a  type  of  the  innocence  and 
candour  dwelling  witiun.  Then,  who  knows  what  she  may  become 
when  the  present  building  leases  run  out?  We  may  see  her  encased 
in  asphalif,  or  built  by  the  agency  of  the  electrotype  ,-  or,  as  all  things 
a|>pear  to  be  tending  very  much  towards  the  hardware  line,  who  can 
tell  whether  we  may  not  start  out  of  bed  some  fine  morning,  and  find 
London  re-constructed  of  sheet-iron? 

Therefore  it  behoves  us»  since  the  copyright  of  a  house  is  only  twice 
the  duration,  in  ordinary  cases,  of  the  copyright  of  a  book,  to  *' catch 
the  living  London  as  it  lies,"  and  enable  those  who  have  never  seen 
It,  those  who  expect  to  see  it,  and  those  who  never  expect  to  see  it,  to 
have  some  idea  of  what  it  is  like;  how  it  looks  in  the  face,  in  short, 
and  whether  or  no  it  possesses,  in  its  countenance,  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation. 

But  before  we  begin,  let  us  say  a  word  as  to  its  situation — its  place 
upon  the  map  of  Europe.  Looking  at  it  thus,  we  can  hardly  doubt, 
from  the  first,  its  capacity  of  increase  as  a  commercial  mart,  and  by  a 
natural  consequence,  as  a  murt  of  wealth  and  power*  There  is  in  its 
position  a  happy  centrality  ;  not  mathematically  central,  but  geo- 
graphically ;  near  to  the  near  it  lies,  remote  from  the  remote  ;  all 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  lie  snugly  at  its  back  ;  Europe  in 
front,  and  the  ivide  world  at  its  mouth — the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 

London  lies  well  for  communication  with  the  eastward,  \vestxvard, 
northward,  southward  ;  removed  suHiciently  from  the  seabord  for 
safety^  it  is  yet  near  enough  for  all  purposes  of  trade  and  commerce ; 
its  position  on  gravelly  liilLs,  of  easy  access  from  the  fountains  of  its 
wealth,  and  health,  its  Thames,  is  peculiarly  happy ;  not  too  elevated 
for  traffic  and  access,  yet  hii^h  enough,  when  fortified,  for  security,  and 
removal  from  pestilence  and  miasmata. 

From  Richmond  to  the  sea,  along  the  line  of  Thames,  there  was  not 
another  spot  affording  the  same  natural  advantages  with  that  on 
which  the  original  city  stood ;  nowhere  within  that  distance  occurs  a 
cluster  nf  little  hills,  like  those  that,  rising  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
river  of  Fleet,  defended  to  the  north  by  dense  forests,  to  the  east  by 
tmiiassable  swamps,  to  the  west  and  soutli  by  rivers,  stood  confessed, 
without  guiding  nymph  or  spoken  oracle,  by  Nature's  self  pointed 
out  the  future  and  ultimate  seat  of  power  in  the  isles  of  Britain. 

To  trace  the  gradual  extension  of  the  future  metropolis  from  the 
time  that  the  first  rude  habitation  of  man  appeared  upon  these  hills, 
would  be  to  write  the  history  of  civilization  ■  let  it  be  enough,  that 
one  thousand  years  ago  it  was  a  great — great  for  those  days^ — Saxon 
city.  Along  the  ridge  of  its  natural  defences,  lofty  walls,  and  sul*- 
stantial  battlement  bristled,  and  seven  gates,  afforded  to  its  citizens 
the  means  of  communication  with  the  surrounding  country. 

Then  was  rock  and  swamp,  and  impenetrable  forest,  almost  at  the 
very  walla ;  the  yet  unfettered  Thames,  overwhelmed  at  each  return- 
ing tide,  the  low  lands  to  the  east,  washing  the  walls,  and  spreading 
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r'r.^;  «r..vh  &.•  sl'jice  ut  nmii 

\V;:h  bL&irker  sable  i*int$  the  filven*  flood.. 

M.rTin^  the  u^es  of  a  town  ditch.,  and  no  less  fonnidahle  to  an  enemj 
bv  its  depth  than  its  dirt. 
'  To  the  north-east  and  east,  blackening  forests,  and  morasses  mas- 
t'lin;:  with  stagnant  piK)ls  and  useless  yegetation  extended  fiar  as  ey« 
coufd  reach,  the  monotony  of  the  scene  hardly  broken  by  the  tombs  0» 
the  Roman  sirldierv  scattered  without  the  Eald  and  Bishop's  Gates. 

Lingerirg  u|m  ii*  tlie  river  wall,  he  sees  the  bridgeless  stream  roll 
upward  and  downward  its  unobstructed  tide;  nor  wharf,  nor  quaf 
diverting  its  wandering  at  will.  Along  its  line  of  coast  a  few  rude 
niastless  hulks  blacken,  at  wide  intervals,  the  shingly  strand ;  group# 
of  wayfarers  collect  over  against  the  point  where  the  ferry  plies  be^ 
tween  St.  Mary's  church,  by  Watling  Street,  forming  the  onlv  definite 
line  of  communication  between  the  city  and  the  kinjrdoni  of  Kent. 

If  having  completed  his  outward  survey,  we  suppose  our  spectator 
to  revert  his  eyes  within  the  limit  of  the  city  walls,  he  beholdi^ 
!l^..r«hes  surrounded  by  spacious  enclosures,  unintruded  ujion  by  ther 
SSuri'd  habitations  of  man;  the  palace  of  the  Saxon  king,  removed 
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by  extensivfe  gardens,  or  rather  Bpaces  of  green  sward,  from  the  dwell- 
ings of  his  subjects;  castles  of  the  nobles,  standing  jealously  apart;  a 
market-place,  where  now  stands  the  Exchaiigei  with  the  fittle  bub- 
bling Wallbro4jk,  fed  by  the  superabundant  moisture  of  iMoorfields, 
bounding  it  to  the  weiit,  and  hastening,  with  its  tributaries  Lang* 
bourne  and  Sharebourne,  to  join  the  Thaujes  beneath  the  arch  of 
Doegate ;  the  leading  thoroughfares  tending  tou  ards;  the  central  mar- 
ket'place>  as  in  proviuciai  towns  to  this  day^  and  occupying  the  site^ 
of  our  great  city  thoroughfares  at  present. 

Such  WES  the  London  of  a  thousand  years  ago ;  let  antiquaries  trace, 
step  by  *tep,  its  gradual  extension  beyond  its  walls;  its  invasion  of 
meadows,  forestS;^  and  morasses,  its  i^wallowing  upi  dun^cow  like, 
hamlets  and  villages  all  around ;  its  outstretched  arm,  in  course  of 
time  extended  to  shake  hands  with  royal  Westminster^  on  the  banks 
of  Thames ;  its  leg,  pushed  through  the  river  to  meet  another  lesser 
London  growing  at  its  foot,  It  is  enough  for  us  to  contrast  the 
London  of  a  thousand  years  ago  with  the  London  of  to-day ;  to  hold 
them  up  together,  saying,  '*  Look  upon  this  picture,  and  on  thh!" 

Nor  let  us  regard  the  change  with  eyes  merely  of  wonder ;  there  is 
a  moral  in  the  change.  A  lesson  is  told  by  it  of  hope,  of  progress,  of 
step  by  step  advancement  in  the  path  of  the  perfectibility  of  man* 
The  face  of  nature,  it  is  true,  has  been  disguised,  but  hardly  changed ; 
the  little  bills  yet  stand,  the  little  rivers  fiow,  the  little  vales  spread 
along  their  level  length  of  town ;  all  else  that  we  see,  all  that  makes 
our  wonderment  riiie  into  amaze,  is  the  doing  of  art,  and  industry,  and 
eAterprise^  and  accumulated  savings  of  glorious  man  ! 


CHAPTER 


The  progress  of  civilization,  the  increase  of  wealth,  are  in  nothing 
more  clearly  evidenced  than  in  rapid  changes  in  the  physiognomy  of 
town. 

Our  venerable,  overhanging  frame- timbered  dwellings  of  the  olden 
time,  with  their  fantastic  gables,  their  quaint  scrolls,  and  ornamental 
wainscoting,  such  as  still  exist,  the  picturesque  of  domestic  architec- 
ture, in  Ghent,  Bruges,  Antwerp,  and  other  continental  cities,  have 
now  almost  entirely  disappeared ;  sacrificed  to  the  increased  value  of 
ground,  the  enhanced  price  of  timber,  and,  above  all,  the  more  gene- 
rally diffused  requirements  of  internal  comfort.  We  stumble  now 
and  then  upon  one  of  these  wooden  mansions  of  the  olden  time,  iso- 
lated survivors  of  a  timber  town,  long  since  converted  into  fire-wood  ; 
here  and  there  we  find  an  odd  one  in  the  Strand,  in  Whitechapel,  in 
Little  Moorfields.  The  Sir  Paul  Pindar,  in  Norton  Folgate,  is  a  fa- 
vourable specimen  of  the  extinct  London  tenement;  and  in  Cloth  Fair 
we  may  yet  form  a  good  idea  of  the  picturesque  character  of  a  street 
of  these  amicable  mansions,  courteously  bowing  and  shaking  hands 
with  one  another  out  of  the  garret  windows ;  their  railed  wooden  bal- 
conies, their  casements  of  various  size  and  form,  their  happy  inde- 
endence  of  height,  frontage,  accommodation.  Nor  are  the  interiors 
as  curious  in  their  way  ;  the  ground-iloor,  long  since  sunk  into  a 
pmi-cellar  by  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  narrow  street ;  the  dark, 
rintricate  stair ;  the  gaping  floors,  having  their  level  in  any  plane  save 
the  plane  of  the  horizon ;  the  rooms,  to  which  the  bulkhead  cabins  of 
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the  ships  of  our  day  are  princely  in  comparison ;  the  nooks  and  cor- 
ners, and  paasajres,  and  dark  closets,  and  indifTerent  means  of  light, 
air,  and  ventilation. 

Yet  these,  and  such  as  these,  were  the  dwellings  of  the  stout 
trunk-hose  citizen  of  the  days  of  EHzaheth ;  of  the  pied  *'  rook/'  and 
swash-buckler,  with  sluslitfd  doublet,  rapier,  and  cooped  Spanish  hat 
stnd  feather;  these  narrow,  dingy  trodoirs  have  been  trod  by  gay  and 
galLmt  cavaliers,  and  gentle  dames,  in  costumes  now  confined  to  fancy 
ball-rooms  and  masquerades ;  as  the  houses  have  been,  for  the  moat 
part,  transferred  to  t!ie  pasteboard  streets  of  our  theatres. 

We  must  confess,  however,  that  this  gahle-eud  architecture,  whe- 
ther from  its  variety  of  outline,  its  eccentricity  of  form,  and  iu  gro- 
tesqueness  of  ornament,  conveys  a  pleasure  to  the  eye  which  we  ex- 
pect in  vain  from  the  regular  and  furmal  rows  of  modem  byildings. 
There  was  a  harmony  between  the  picturesque  of  costume  and  of  ha- 
bitation, as  there  is  a  conform ity  of  ugliness  in  our  day  between 
our  square  t{»es  and  square  windows,  our  green  doors  and  green  spec* 
tacles,  our  round  hats  and  round  corners,  our  Venetian  blinds  and 
cotton  umbrellas,  our  clumped  soles  and  clumped  buildings. 

But  it  must  not  be  firrgotten,  that  whatever  we  have  sacrificed  to 
the  picturesque,  we  have  been  more  than  repaid  in  convenience  and 
comfort ;  antl  this  holds  equally  of  what  we  wear  or  where  we  dwell. 
Imagine  a  wealthy  squire,  or  noble  peer  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
sauntering  down  St.  James's  Street,  or  along  the  sheltered  side  of 
Bond  Street,  in  November  fog  or  liLsrch  east  wind,  his  short  satin 
cloak,  trimmed  with  gold  frogs,  flying  behind  him  horizontally,  and 
expthsing  a  velvet  doublet,  slashed  with  crimson  satin  fitting  tight  to 
bis  shape,  with  scarlet  hose  richly  *'  clocked,"  a  massive  gold  hilted 
rapier,  and  short  dagger ;  conceive  his  Jigiire  standing  on  tiptoe  ia 
the  rain,  as  he  peeps  into  the  coach  of  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  hat 
in  hand,  his  feather  trailing  in  the  mud,  to  inquire  whetlier  she  caught 
cold  at  the  last  Almack's  ball,  or  to  ask  her  opinion  of  the  respectire 
merits  of  Diimilatre  or  Carlotta  Grisi* 

The  physiognomy  of  London,  now-a-days,  is  characteristic  of  ita 
people  of  the  present  day;  the  habitations  typify  the  habihtns.  The 
palaces  of  the  exclnsives,  for  instance,  are  exclusive  Ttalaces,  in  London, 
but  not  of  ill  they  stand  alone,  and  dwell  apart,  like  their  masters, 
presenting  to  the  vulgar  world  without  a  dead  brick  wall  ^fteen  or 
twenty  feet  high,  guarded  with  halbert-headed  rails,  lest  any  tired 
wayfarer  might  lean  against  it^  or  enterprising  apple-woman  vend  her 
fruity  stores  thereat. 

Of  the  interior,  the  tuft-hunting  reader  expects  us  to  tell  him  what 
fv€  have  seen,  to  which  we  have  not  the  slightest  objection* 

We  have  seen,  then,  when  the  wicket  has  been  unclosed  to  let  in 
his  grace's  red  captain,  or  let  out  my  lord's  gentleman's  gentleman, 
three  square  yards  of  a  marble  court,  half  a  Corinthian  column,  and 
one  richly  sculptured  window,  caught  over  the  shoulder  of  a  prize 
porter,  twenty  stone  wei;j;iit,  sinking  olfal,  in  parsley  and  butter  jacket, 
laced  waistcoat,  crimson  smalls,  with  countenance  to  match. 

When  we  recullect  the  pout  octavm  tliat  have  been  filled  with 
no  more  introduction  than  this,  to  fashionable  life,  the  confidential 
con versiit ions  of  dukes  and  duchesses,  the  accounts  of  their  balls  and 
parties,  the  inventories  of  their  boudoirs, — we  most  humbly  crave  the 
reader's  mercy  for  not  leaving  our  proper  person  outside  the  gate,  and 
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loiiring  into  tbe  inmost  recesses  of  aristocratic  life  on  the  wings  of  an 
icdve  imagination^ 

However,  we  have  told  the  reader  all  we  saw,  or  are  ever  likely  to 
lee,  and  we  my  no  more  upon  the  subject ;  we  have  done  our  duty, 
lad  let  the  Northumberland^  and  Burlington,  and  Devonshire  prize 
porters  answer  it,  if,  like  Tom  Thumb,  we  have  done  no  more  I 

In  tbe  City,  as  the  centre  of  our  wealthy — solid,  massy, — so  many 
strong  boxes  of  brick  and  mortar,  rather  inhospitable  and  reserved  in 
thdr  physiognomy,  their  worst  side  out,  and  all  that  is  good  and  va- 
laable^  where  there  is  "  no  admission  except  on  business/'  thej^e  struc- 
tcu'es,  like  the  merchants  who  possess  them,  you  know  nothing  of, 
unlesa  you  have  the  privilege  of  the  enlrte ;  so  far  from  making  any 
boast  of  their  wealth,  they  seem  studious  to  concenl  it. 

Our  middle-class  tenements  in  London  are,  in  like  manner,  plain, 
bloDt,  homely,  matter-of-fact  representatives  of  the  Smiths^  Browns, 
and  Robinsons,  who  dwell  therein ;  they  are  soberly,  orderly,  well- 
mnducted  houses,  keeping  good  hoursj  and  are  no  oftener  seen  with  a 
smled  window-blind  or  a  broken  pane,  than  their  respectable  proprie- 
tors with  a  dirty  shirt  or  a  black  eye. 

They  stand  together  like  Highlanders,  '^  shoulder  to  shoulder," 
lending  mutual  support  and  assistance,  as  becomes  tenements  highly 
civilized  ;  there  is  amongst  them  no  vulgar  ambition  of  advancing  be- 
yond  their  fellows,  nor  does  No.  h  hold  his  head  an  inch  higher  than 
No,  10;  if  there  is  any  difference  in  their  circumstances  or  station  in 
life,  they  keep  it  to  themselves,  and  are,  to  all  outward  appearance, 
equally  respectable  and  solvent;  even  No.  20  in  our  street,  that  upon 
ope  oo^asinn  ran  away  on  Sunday,  had  his  windows  cleaned,  his  door- 
itcp  hearth-stoned,  and  his  knocker  black-leaded  the  Saturday  before^ 
with  religious  scrupulosity. 

Our  genteel  tenements,  or  houses  of  good  families,  that  have  re- 
cently sprung  up  in  swarms  about  the  outskirts  of  our  porks,  are  no 
1^9  indicative  of  a  sympathy  \^ath  their  habUans,  Very  delicate, 
spruce,  and  natttf  to  the  view,  they  are  much  given  to  outward  show ; 
are  often  made  up  of  illegitimate  materials,  taken  from  tenements  of 
older  standing,  and  plastered  over  the  face,  to  hide  deticiencies,  and 
gite  them  a  complexion  pale,  bilious,  and  interesting- 

To  do  them  justice,  they  look  very  well ;  and  one  is  apt  to  admire 
them,  until  we  think  of  the  "  compo/'  and  discover  that  the  architec- 
iviTe  is  all  a  sham, — as  we  sometimes  find  ourselves  amazed  at  the 
ilichaelm as-day  splendours  of  my  Lord  Mayor's  state  footman,  in 
inlets,  arquelettes,  and  gold  lace  garters,  until  we  recollect  our- 
Ives  with  a  "  Pooh  !  the  fellow  is  only  a  lick-plate  I" 
Tlie  habitations  of  the  poor  we  should  hardly  be  expected  to  notice, 
w  we  should  be  careful,  like  the  man  who  kept  the  cock-pit,  to  ex- 
#«lttde  from  our  pages  any  company  what's  lowj  but  for  the  sake  of 
tompleting  the  analogy,  we  cannot  help  observing  that  we  think  the 
hiiinnony  between  the  countenances  and  condition  of  the  habitations  of 
^t  ptH>r,  and  of  the  poor  inhabitants,  is  complete. 

The  interior  of  the  blocks  of  building  that  make  up  our  streets  In 
bu^y  nt^ighbourhoods  are  intersected  by  a  network  of  brick  lane», 
^UTta,  cul-de-sacs,  of  every  variety  of  shape  and  size,  wriggling  eel- 
"W  from  one  second  or  tlnrd-rate  street  to  another,  and  having  the 
lame  analogy  to  the  great  thorimghfares  of  town  that  fuot-palhs  have 
^  turnpike  roads  in  the  rural  districts* 
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■re  micrally  hospitably  cpen^  a»  the 
Dobody,  even 


Tke  dffv»  of  time  1 
ikHU«-4iMir  prwpcily  bdaim  ta  nobody,  eTerybody  liFing  in  a  room. 
Am  mA&iWw  tbererarej  will  open  tlie  door  wben  it  is  sbut^  nor  shut  it 
wliCT  it  n  open,  the  door  proeiTes  an  open  counteQanc^,  disclosing  a 
jawiking  cJiasm  of  a  black  ball,  or  liole,  and  a  shattered  &tair  within. 

Tbe  wjndaw^  where  all  the  paaea  are  not  patched  or  broktfn*  have 
a  backgimnMWi-board  appearance,  a  square  of  g]asa  and  an  old  bat 
altematuig  in  agreeable  rarietr,  and  not  only  useful  but 
ornamental ;  the  glass  adnuttii^  the  little  ligbt  that  is  not  intercepted 
bf  the  opposite  honses*  and  the  hat,  as  it  is  inserted  or  withdrawn 
cxdoding  the  wind  or  admitting  the  air. 

If  bn&iness  or  curiosity  leads  yon  to  enter,  rott  are  assailed  by  a 
peculiar  sub-acid  smell,  a  slow  putrefactive  ociour,  faints  and  calcu- 
lated to  make  you  so:  the  coUecti^re  grime  and  dirt  of  the  areas,  pas- 
ai^eSy  and  common  stairs  is  undergoing  continually  a  slow  decompoai- 
tion;  the  muumaia  ascending,  provide  casej  to  figure  in  the  medicsl 
wards  of  the  different  hospitals.  Where  the  time-blackejied  plaster  on 
the  walls  has  not  disappeared,  it  is  stained  of  various  hues  by  the  per- 
colating moisture  of  the  penrioas  roof,  and  cobwebs  of  the  richest  texturt 
alternate  with  fungi  and  saline  frost-work  on  the  ceilings  and  walls. 

Entering  the  rocMns,  you  find  either  hopeless  filth  and  desolation,  i 
giving  way  on  the  part  of  the  inmates  to  the  necessities  of  their  condi- 
tion, or  an  attempt  at  neatness,  painfully  contrasting  with  tbe  obstacles 
in  the  wav  ;  the  pursuit,  in  short,  of  cl^uiliness  under  difficulties. 

DiJ£cufties«  indeed !  Does  not  the  puddled  street,  uith  its  ridgea 
almost  plougb*deep  of  half  hardened  gutter  sufficiently  prove,  aa  yon. 
pick  your  unclean  way,  that  there  is  no  sewerage ;  the  half-starved 
horse,  with  the  bell  round  his  neck,  dragging  after  him  a  leaky  barrel, 
the  proprietur  announcing  water  a  *'  hap-peny  a  pail/'  gives  yon  an 
idea  of  tbe  abundance  of  the  first  element  of  cleaminesa  and  comfort, 
while  you  have  only  to  look  up  through  the  clothes-poles,  at  tattered 
petticoats,  and  old  blankets  hung  out  to  drvi  catching  between  a  strip  of 
sky,  like  a  scratch  upon  a  schoolboy's  slate, to  confess  how  little  thegenina 
of  Dr.  D.  B,  Reid  could  effect  in  such  a  place  towards  ventilation. 

Yet  here,  in  these  neglected  shim^f,  unco  red- for  by  governmenti) 
parliaments,  or  parishes,  dwell  stalwart  industry  and  mechanic  skill; 
there,  by  the  lean  candle,  sixteen  to  the  pound,  pale-eyed  sempstresses 
ply  their  ill-requited  and  unprofitable  tasks  ;  the  slip-shod  weaver 
shuffles  his  hands  and  his  feet  tipon  his  domestic  treadmill  &om  early 
morn  till  late  night ;  the  pinch-faced  wife  shoe-hinds*  or  makes  shirts; 
■the  daughters  pursue  one  woman's  pitiful  employ  or  another,  all  in  the 
same  room  ;  the  wolf  is  ever  at  their  door,  their  lives  are  from  hand  to 
mouth  ;  their  respectability  consists  in  suffering,  slaving,  and  starving 
silently;  they  are  "the  mob,**  "the  great  unwashed,"  ** creatures ;**  as 
long  as  they  refrain  from  obtruding  their  miseries  upon  those  better  or- 
ders, many  of  whose  superfluities  of  eye  are  the  work  of  their  hands,  they 
are  well  conducted :  so  long  a^  they  are  not  heard  of,  they  are  in  good 
repute;  when  they  appear  before  the  puhlic,  they  cease  to  be  ^'indt- 
viauals;"  at  the  workhouses  *'  paupers/'  at  the  police-court  *'cfl^«,"and 
by  constables  *'  charged  ;"  and  tiiis  we  have  often  thought  a  good  con- 
stabulary joke — charged  with  destitution. 

The  first  impresHioiis  of  the  physiognomy  of  town  are  more  or  leai 
favourable  or  unfavourable,  as  the  visitor  enters  by  one  or  other  of  tlia 
leading  avenues. 
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From  tlie  east  and  north,  approaching  London,  it  is  difficult  to 
realise  our  pre-conceived  ideas  of  its  splendour.  Street  after  street 
of  long-drawn  chandlers*  shops,  and  green-grocery  suhurbs,  and  side 
glances,  as  we  proceed,  at  the  narrow  lanes  and  smmg  to  the  right  and 
left,  incline  us  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  a  term  we  had  so  often  heard 
applied  to  the  great  metropolis,  "  The  City  of  Palaces/' 

The  stranger  arriving  by  the  river  Is  lost  in  amazement  at  the 
forests  of  masts,  and  the  busy  sounds  and  sighu  of  maritime  pros- 
perity, but  cannot  reconcile  this  with  the  manners  of  the  tiled  sheds, 
and  the  back-door  physiognomy  of  the  ungainly  and  hetert^eueous 
structures  that  encumber  the  margin  of  the  stream. 

Near  the  Thames  itself  is  a  different  river,  beheld  under  different 
auspices.  When  the  tide  is  low,  and  a  ilo6,  or  mudbank  is  seen  ex- 
tending from  Buckingham  Gate  to  Whitehall  on  the  one  side,  sand- 
banks in  the  middle,  and  a  naked  shingly  strand  from  Bartkside  to 
Vauxhall  on  the  other,  nobody  can  see  anything  grand  or  beautiful 
about  it.  Nor  is  the  prospect,  or  your  temper,  at  aU  improved,  if  you 
happen  to  view  it  from  a  fourpenny  steamer,  fast  stuck  in  the  mud. 
But,  standing  on  a  fine  summer  s  evening  upon  the  wharf  at  Hunger- 
ford  Market,  when  the  tide  is  at  the  fulli  the  body  and  depth  of  the 
water  reflects  that  peculiarly  metallic  silvery  hue,  characteristic  of 
this  stream,  and  the  declining  sun  glancing  along  its  gently  rippling 
surface,  there  cannot,  under  tliat  sun,  be  seen  a  more  glorious  show. 

You  behold  at  once,  and  together,  two  of  the  greatest  powers,  as 
well  BS  two  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  of  nature  and  art,  a  great 
river,  and  a  great  viaduct  thrown  across  it.  Below  you  have  the  full 
tide  of  Thames,  and  above,  on  bridge  after  bridge,  you  see  the  full 
tide  of  population,  moving  across  it,  as  it  were,  in  procession. 

This  rare  and  wondrous  spectacle  of  a  quiet  and  translucent  stream 
mingling  lovingly  in  the  hannts  of  busy  life,  entering  our  doors,  and 
being  treated  *'  as  one  of  the  family,"  may,  or  may  not,  according  to 
the  tone  of  mind  of  the  spectatoTj  enhance  its  loveliness ;  but,  to  onr 
thinking,  the  river  looks  a  little  better  alive  with  boats  and  men,  sup- 
porting on  its  bosom  the  Aoating  wealth  of  nations,  surrounded  by  an 
admiring  mob  of  various  buildings,  shouldering  each  other  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Father  Thames,  as,  like  an  everlasting  Lord  I^Iayor,  he  sails 
stately  along;  fine  tall  fellows  behind,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  raising 
their  tapering  heads  and  lusty  shoulders,  ambitious  of  seeing  their 
reflectecl  glories  in  the  river's  mirrorv  ^ace,  and  here  and  there  lofty 
columns,  standing  on  tiptoe,  like  gigantic  gentlemen  of  the  Life* 
Guards. 

The  sense  of  utility^  somehow,  is  combined  with  the  sense  of  beauty. 
There  is  none  of  that  sadness  that  oppresses  the  mind  when  contem- 
plating a  great  river  pouring,  through  solitudes,  a  silent  waste  of 
watem.  Thames  we  regard  as  a  fine  gentlemen  devoted  to  commerce, 
and  combining  with  industry  and  enterprise^  the  graces  and  amenities 
of  eye. 

The  difficulty  of  selecting  points  of  view  whence  we  may  form  a 
correct  ei»timate  of  the  grandtur  of  London,  is  great ;  views,  of  the 
bird's-eye  sort,  from  the  JVIonument,  St.  Paurs,  or  the  Duke  of  York's 
column,  are  by  no  means  satisfactory,  save  in  giving  an  idea  of  the 
Tfistuess  of  its  extent,  and  the  quantity  of  ground  it  covers.  What 
with  the  smoke,  contending  with  haaie  and  fog ;  what  with  the  ^leat 
height,  by  which  the  streets  appear  narrowed  into  aUe^%>  t\\e  \iaft&^u- 
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gevm  diatliiitlBed  to  tbe  uze  of  ants,  appearing  to  crawl  along  tbe 

wmd  tfe  great  Ivick-red  desert  of  tilea  and  chimney-pots^  these  monn- 

ttCMlikl  pwapccto  are  bj  no  meana  satisfactory* 

Otoe  •f  tbe  finest  riew$  in  London,  is  three  pace^  in  advance  of 
a's  H«td>  Fleet  Street,  lookiof^  towards  St.  Puurs,  whoie 
e  ImUCp  swelling  against  the  sky^  is  surprisingly  contrasted 
wim  the  acedAe-like  spire  of  St.  Martin's  Ludgate.  If  the  architect 
«f  tte  ItttScr  kMl  intended  kia  atmcture  to  serve  as  a  foil  to  the  fonner, 
an  wdl  na  t»  display^  by  contrast,  the  lightness  and  elegance  of  hit 
nvn  vorik,  lie  ooold  not  bave  employed  his  talent  to  more  advan- 

A  paint  nt  C^lmring  Cron,  nearly  opposite  I^Iackintosb's  caouickmc 
mnwm^  sffpttla  anotber  tolerably  general  point  of  view^  embracing 
IT  objects  of  interest.     There  are   many  others,  but    by  far  the 
ftnm  is  ftnni  tlie  tbird  arch  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  on  the  Surrey  bide* 

Beyond  all  doubt,  this  presents  the  most  magnificent  co^p  d*Qnt  m 
Lssdon.     Von  stand  in  tbe  centre  of  the  chord  of  an  arch,  fonned  bj 
the  gicnl  bett4»  or  London  reach^  as  we  may  call  it,  of  tbe  rirer; 
biiMV  y«i*   foraiinr  the  central  point   of  view,  rises  the  facade  uf 
Sswitruil  Hsom;  Westminster  and  Blackfriars  bridges  are  the  ctA* 
lonnini  coonecting  the  wings  of  tbe  city,  as  it  were,  with  your  centre ; 
ckpmdiv  tovcfs  and  spirea*  outnambexing  the  pinnacles  of  tbe  Ea- 
cuml,  or  tW  monardis  of  Moaoovian  Kremlin,  lifting  their  heads 
alMyre  tbe  bnd  of  fmlutations  anmnd,  lead  you  to  conclude  tbat  the 
CMlnwft  must  be  tbe  most  religious  people  upon  earth :  you  counC- 
t«<»>«M*tUrtT  steeples^  of  all  sorts  and  sixes,  without  including  th^ 
pinnmlm  «f  tke  Tower,  dimly  teen  among  the  forest  of  floating  pines^ 
iMA  da  duty  for  plantations. 

Tbe   nnmber  oi   the   city  churches  reminds  us  of  Sir  Roger  Di 
Cbrerley  a  obserrmtions,  when  on  his  voyage  to  Spring  Gardens. 

**  After  some  abort  time,"  sap  tbe  Spectator,  "the  old  knight,  turo'— 
lag  mboitt  bis  bend  twice  or  thrice  to  take  a  survey  of  this  great  roe— 
tropoUi^  bid  me  obsenre  bow  tbick-set  the  city  was  with  cburchea,  ami 
tbat  tbere  was  learoe  a  single  steeple  on  this  side  Temple  Bar." 

*^  A  most  bcntbenisb  sight,*'  said  Sir  Roger ;  *'  there  is  no  religiocm 
at  tbas  end  of  tbe  town." 

Upon  St*  Fanrst  lowering  over  the  tributary  spires  with  prelatie 
authority*  raising  loftily  its  mitred  head,  the  eye  reposes  with  untiring 
curiusily,  unsatiated  admiration.  With  primatial  pride,  lifting  it» 
nmpie  aome  above  the  secular  tenements  around,  ''  it  shines  well  w' 
it  stands,"  the  tutelary  guardian  of  a  city  worthy  to  encircle  su( 
temple. 

As  you  ease  delightedty  upon  it,  you  almost  expect  to  see  it  mardi-' 
ing  like  a  Titiin  towards  {he  river,  overturning  tlie  hulking  warebooae^ 
tiiat  intercept  it  from  tbe  river's  brink ;  and  this,  we  have  no  doubts 
would  have  been  done  long  ago,  bad  the  church,  in  additi<m  to  its 
other  powers,  the  power  of  locomotion. 

If  a  stranger,  instead  of  being  driven  from  the  steum-boat,  or  the 
railway,  to  a  dingy  hotel  in  a  narrow  street^  could  be  drop|ied  upon 
this  wput,  we  venture  to  say  that  he  would  form  a  more  complete  uniE 
ctiherent  notion  of  the  immensity,  majesty,  and  splendour  of  London, 
than  from  a  month's  carriage  exercises  among  the  streets^  squares,  ant^ 
parks. 

Noliody  who  has  not  seen  London  from  this  spot,  bos  seen  London. 
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This  3s  the  great  difficulty,  to  see  London  at  one  view;  it  is  a 
many-beaded  monster,  with  a  different  physiognomy  to  Gvery  head. 

A  traveller  on  the  Calton  Hill,  can  take  in  the  glories  of  Edinburgh 
at  one  view ;  the  classic  structures  of  that  most  picturesque  of  cities 
cro^vning  its  rocky  crags ;  its  ridges  of  many-stoned  hahitalions  run- 
ning up  hill  and  dou^i  dale,  from  the  Castle  to  Holy  rood,  in  regular 
confusion  ;  the  noble  avenues  and  spacious  squares  of  its  modern  city  ; 
the  juxta  position  of  a  classic  and  a  gothic  town,  the  happy  intermix* 
tare  of  the  picturesque  in  nature  with  the  picturesque  in  art ;  frown- 
ing precipices,  richly  tinted  with  various  vegetation,  crowned  with 
lofty  battlements  and  watch-towers,  perched  like  eagles  on  the  jutting 
crags  ;  below,  trim  gardens  and  elegant  pastures,  populous  with  beaux 
and  belles  of  modern  Athens, 

The  Place  du  Concorde,  at  Paris,  and  Carlisle  Bridge,  Dublin,  in 
like  manner  afford  what  writers  on  perspective  call  the  point  of  siglrt, 
for  the  principal  beauties  of  each  city.  And  thus  it  is  that  lesser 
cities,  like  lakes  whose  shores  the  eye  can  embrace  at  the  same  instant, 
are  more  picturesque  than  those  whose  wide  expanse  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  observe  their  beauties  in  detaJL 

To  conclude,  we  may  observe,  that  while  our  leading  impression  of 
other  cities  may  be  that  of  beauty,  that  with  which  this  metropolis 
inspires  us,  is  a  sense  of  wonder,  the  result  of  its  vastness. 

CHAPTER    TII. 
THE   PHILOSOPHY    OF    SPEKDING    A   SHILLING    IN    LONDON. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  value  of  a  shilling  in  London. 

We  give  precedence,  of  course,  to  the  invej^tment  of  this  important 
sum — vital  to  many,  necessary  to  most,  useful  to  all^— *this  current 
fthilling  of  the  realm,  in  mental  nourishment,  or  intellectual  entertuin- 
ment.  The  possessor^  then,  of  this  invaluable  letter  of  introduction, 
we  suppose  to  saunter  slowly  down  Regent  Street  in  search  of  a 
literary  or  philosophic  dinner ;  he  has  in  his  pocket,  we  imagine, 
wrapped  up  in  an  old  newspaper,  sufficient  wherewith  to  recreate  the 
animal  man  ;  some  bread  and  cheese,  or  a  knuckle  of  ham,  or  a — any- 
thing in  short,  a  scholar  being  no  wise  particular. 

He  peruses,  with  delight,  the  caste  of  the  dishes  of  the  day  at  the 
Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  or  the  Royal  Adelaide  Gallery. 

Half  a  "dozen  lectures  by  learned  professors  on  chemistry,  hydr4>- 
statics,  optics,  and  what  not,  consume  the  day.  Hardly  is  the  class 
dismissed  from  one,  until  the  bell  rings  that  summons  them  to  another  ; 
the  diving-bell  and  Dagnerrotype,  the  electrical  eel  and  Perkin's 
steam-gun,  the  galvanic  battery  and  Archimedean  screw,  furnish  our 
student  with  amusement  and  instruction  for  the  day  and  evening, 
▼alue  received,  one  shilling* 

Lei  us  now  contemplate  our  possessor  of  a  shilling,  desirous  of  ex- 
panding his  ideas  of  life,  of  *'  multiplying  adventures  innocently,"  as 
the  poet  Rogers  tells  us  we  do,  by  travel ;  or  at  least,  of  rubbing  off 
that  rust  that  gathers  over  a  man  always  in  the  same  place,  and  dis- 
perfting  the  cobwebs  that  are  sure  to  collect  in  the  corner  of  the  skull 
of  him  who  is  always  at  the  same  thing. 

He  looks  at  the  locomotive  columns  of  the  ntnvspaper  ;  he  begins  at 
"  The  first  ship  to  Madras  and  Calcutta,"  conning  tlie  page  through 
"  Packets  to  Mauritius  and  Madeira— Steamers  to  Hamburgh  and  Hull,'* 
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until  he  is  gratified  by  an  advertisement  announcing  tliat  the  Go- Ahead 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  and  the  Jim- Along- /osey  hoats,  are,  for 
Bis  especial  benefit,  and  the  advuntages  of  his  shilling,  cutting  one 
another's  throats.  He  findsj  for  instance,  at  this  jjresent  writiug,  that 
the  Wfjolwich  Watermen's  an ti -monopoly  fa^t  iron  bimts,  benevui^ntly 
travel  between  Westminster  Brid«^e  and  Woolwich  for  noihing^  unles» 
we  choose  to  conflider  the  fourpetice  the  travt?ller  is  expected  to  pre- 
sent to  the  money-taker,  and  which  we  suppose  is  intended,  as  far  tti 
it  will  go,  to  keep  the  stokers  in  beer,  ant^thing^  in  return  for  a  plea- 
sant voyage  of  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles.  Onr  traveller,  deter- 
mined to  encourage  the  enterprise  of  the  mwmonopolists,  steps  on 
board  Waterman  No.  3,  and  with  a  clear  sky  overhead,  and  an  ebb 
tide  under  ffjot,  takes  his  four-pennyworth  of  navigationj  or  **  cold 
without/'  and  in  due  time  is  landed  on  the  Watermen's  Pier  at  W*ool- 
wich,  where,  with  many  bows  from  many  louters,  he  is  prej<enled  with 
many  bills,  soliciting  the  honour  of  his  patronage  on  the  homeward 
voyage. 

At  Woolwich  onr  traveller  may  command  a  variety  of  highly  instruc- 
tive and  amusing  sights,  withont  the  neceswty  of  disbnrsing  a  farthing. 
He  may  wile  away  two  or  three  hours  very  pleasantly  in  the  Dock* 
yard,  where,  ohaerving  the  poor  convicts  with  shackles  on  their  legs> 
his  thoughts  may  revert  to  the  bitterness  of  slavery  ;  and,  while  he 
jingles  his  eightpence  in  his  pocket  —  for  the  sake  of  the  music  we 
always  have  ottr  change  in  coppers — he  may  meditate  upon  the  neces- 
sary connexion  that  exists  in  this  free  and  happy  conntry,  between 
personal  liberty  and  pecuniary  independence.  Or  be  may  amuse  him* 
self  with  a  ctireftil  examination  of  the  various  engines  in  the  Heposi- 
tory,  contenijdating,  not  without  the  admiration  such  benevolent 
machinery  is  calculated  to  excite»  the  thousand  contrivances  of  man  for 
scattering  death  and  destruction  among  his  fellows* 

1 1  is  barely  possible^  tliat  upon  the  common^  or  in  the  marshes,  he 
may  be  indulged  with  a  sight,  at  prudent  distance,  of  ball  or  rocket 
practice  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  unlikely  that  the  band  of  the  Royal  Artillery 
may  jierhirmj  in  their  best  style,  an  instrumental  concert  in  honour  of 
his  arrivah 

Having  enjoyed  himself  with  these,  or  such  other  spectacics  as  may 
be  going  forward,  our  hero  of  seize  sous  begins  to  grow  peckish,  the 
combined  effects  of  the  smell  of  the  j*ea-air,  tar,  pitch,  and  **  shrimps 
like  prawns,**  with  which  the  niilitarynaval-marine  arsenal  abounds, 
he  scrutinizes  the  signs  of  the  several  inns,  as  carefully  as  if  he  was 
about  to  invest  a  large  property  in  one  of  them ;  but  observing  that 
they  are  all  swarming  with  marines,  and  consequently  low,  be  declines 
patronizing  any  one  in  particular. 

In  the  window  of  a  cieanlvj  neat  little  general  merchant's,  vulgarly 
called  a  chandlers  shop,  our  hero  espies,  marshalled  in  a  wicker  baskei, 
a  battalion  oi  soldiers,  of  the  Yarmouth  regiment;  their  armour  sliines 
a  rich  cupreous  hue,  and  they  are  as  corpulent  as  sergeant- majors  of 
the  Guards.  The  tourist,  taking  care  lo  select  a  soft  roe,  becomes  the 
possessor  of  a  soldier,  together  with  a  couple  of  pages  of  light  reading — 
sixty-fifth  report  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  state 
of  the  poor,  in  which  the  said  soldier  has  been  carefully  deposited, 
mummy-wise,  by  the  decent  woman  of  the  shop,  as  thankful  for  a 
penny  as  a  west-end  tradesman  for  a  pound. 
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Whistling  Bisliop's  pretty  little  air. 

Tell  me  trhere  is*  fancy  bred. 


TO 


our  bero  next  visits  the  baker's,  selecting  a  crusty  roll — an  outsider— 
one  penny  sterling  ;  thus  provisioned,  he  crosses  Wotiluich  Common, 
and  makes  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  Fox-under- the- HilL 

There,  having  ordered  it  pint  of  mild  porter*  a  plate,  and  knife  and 
fork,  administered  not  by  the  hands  of  tin  iron- faced  waiter,  with  a 
napkin  under  his  arm,  but  by  the  jiretty  daughter  of  mine  host,  the 
"  soldier"  is  tried  by  court-martial,  impaled  upon  the  fork,  and,  after 
being  properly  toasted,  consigned^  together  with  the  roll,  to  imme- 
diate execution* 

Having  demolished  his  frugal  repaint — we  are  almost  ashamed  to  say 
that  the  accommodation,  civility  inclusive^  of  the  Fox-undcr-the-Hill, 
costs  only  twopence — uur  giant  refreslied  makes  a  circum ambulatory 
tour  of  Shooter's  Hill,  enjoy i"gj  as  lie  goes  along,  panoramas  i>f  London, 
such  as  Leicester  Square  or  the  Coliseum  at  no  price  could  affurd  him. 
If  he  has  cultivated  a  taste  for  simple  and  inexpensive  pleasures, 
^nthout  which  a  poor  man  is  poor  indeed,  he  will  lind  himself  among 
the  woods  and  wastes,  in  a  region  populous  as  Fleet  Street,  conversa- 
tional as  9l  friend,  and  eloquent  as  the  House  of  Commons  or  the 
C<wers. 

fteclining  under  a  tree,  enjoying  the  rich  and  various  melody  of  the 
thrush,  as  he  puurs  his  unpremeditated  lay,  or  luxuriating  in  the 
liquid  tones  of  the  familiar  red-breast,  he  will  see  the  little  birds  on 
every  spray,  provided  for  by  the  Great  Provider  of  all,  not  only  with 
food,  but  with  animal  spirits, — not  only  living,  but  enjoying  life,  in 
the  hilarity  of  active  exiistence.  content  and  happy,  nor  emulous  of  the 
riches  of  our  friend,  blest  uith  eight-pence, — we  beg  pardon,  with 
Ibor-pence  in  hts  pocket* 

He  regards  with  pleasure  the  springing  wild  flowers,  of  forms  in- 
imitably graceful,  hues  fresh  and  delicate,  and  breathing  various  fra- 
grance; the  insect  world  is  not  too  minute  for  his  scrutiny,  nor  too 
mean  for  his  education ;  in  every  humble-bee  he  sees  a  creature  of 
industry,  enterprise,  and  skill.  Poring  over  an  ant-hill,  und  observing 
the  tiny  citizens  busy  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  running  hither  and 
thither,  and  combining  their  strength  to  drag  the  discovered  barley- 
corn to  their  hoard,  he  only  regards  the  little  rogues  in  grain  as  so 
many  transmigrated  Mark  Lane  speculators. 

A  moonhght  stroll  beneath  the  shady  avenues  of  Greenwich  Park 
may  end  this  day  of  various  enjoyment ;  and  our  wayfarer  arrived  at 
Greenwich,  presents  hrs  hist  surviving  groat,^ — for  we  can  hardly  call 
it  poifing^ — to  the  very  civil  money-taker  of  the  Greenwich  Railway, 
and  IS  wafted  into  town  by  one  of  the  trains  that,  Mnce  early  morning, 
during  every  quarter  of  an  hour  throughout  the  day,  have  been  am  bi- 
as of  the  honour  of  conveying  him. 

Penniless  but  not  fioor,  our  shilling  less  friend  takes  his  homeward 
fty,  perusing  the  shop-windows  as  he  goes  along,  criticising  and 
admiring  the  thoiisand-and-one  luxuries  and  vanities  which  be  does 
mfi  want. 

Let  us  suppose  our  tourist  ambitious  of  a  longer  voyage:  he  wishes, 
mayhap,  to  go  to  China;  the  way  to  China  lies  through  Piccadilly, — 
fine  sixpence  by  a  Knight&bridge  "  bus/'  Our  traveller  disembarks 
at  the  gate  of  Canton, — pays  a  toll  of  one  shilling, — and  is  introduced. 
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vTiiintc  mare  farmalirr    intf'  ttie  Terr  best  lodetT  of  the  Celestial 

Ht  7iezi«cm«ir-  furziisr  imr-  zht  imeririr  of  things  than  Stannton  did, 
(T  iMfCL  JCiursrzni^  .  ut  minrifi'  familiiirly  with  xnaodarins  of  ererj 
xr-jtiiu.  .  lit  Tiiktff  itfL  iz.  ihe  vrw:  oeiesti&]  fashjcm,  handles  his  chop- 
f^l^i:^.  sui."  izxii  till  5i!kL]iii.  ic  birr:;  K::r>perfr  and  broken  toes,  and  me- 
dnuitf  jLurHLznz  roz  i:»  fyezirnvk.  Be  does  not  merely  walk  the 
sr-TtTK.  iitiiiiiidinc  "Hh  nuisidt  n:  lift-,  a^  in  London. — ^no  such  thing; — 
lit  iiiifV^  nurt  in  Ci^ll  liiiii:  z\\t  Chinese  themselves,  and  comes 
CF-^  T  X.  wtlkmr  enrrcJuTfO'diL  of  Chinese  doznestic  economy,  deficient 
II  niiiiuur  sl^^  una:  ht  clt  Terr  wtJl  do  wiihoat,  the  genuine  Pekm 
Tc-nruncuonz. 

1:  uit  suxilimt  :t  minire  if  hi»  passion,  let  him  go  see  Mont  Blue 
QBL  Cbmnoun:  :^-Ciuim(ii:ij  imc  Mon:  Blanc  are  to  be  seen  in  Lei- 
resrer  Srunrf  :  >;-rjL  uil  uie  But  Luid  are  at  the  C'olisenm ;  Venice, 
;i  uL  her  prrr.  a;  tbt-  Ilc7-:c:aL  Btll.  The  man  of  two  sixpences,  ia 
sijiiri  riiX  Si  roi:Ti£  'Jixt  v»ri£  wjuiocT  extending  his  excursion  beyond 
lilt  :».lt*  n:  mnntlrrT. 

1:  I^^  uuut^  i:rt  fcurureu:r.  I-e;  iLe  man  in  London  with  a  shilling  in 
:.>  Ti.icke:  :*  Liier  n;  Lr«7rfb«i5Jnii :  he  wtfw  l>e  an  epicure-  Not  in 
iij£  sez^se  or  sensele<iialfs^  of  Uili  ftiolish  fellow  Philips,  who  sang 

Ex-urT  ibf  mtr.  vii:'.  i  oic  of  care  and  strife, 
li  AJken  »c  II.  at'iiier  I'Lj^*  contains 
A  sjijt'ijoi  R:.L.-ri£ ;  lit  iiiir  Leu*  with  pain 
Fresh  (ir-scess  men.  Di«r  ^£h»  fiir  nut-broirn  ale. 

Ovs:€r>  Lz:£  tlr.  :n£eei  '  Bt  ors:er<  and  ale  we  su>pect  it  is  that  so 
zr.;^T  T^net*  Ltve  ETrrved  ^:  lie  Parriis^us  of  the  workhouse;  we  hope 
"Re  iLLi'W  liener  the  rt>je  :f  a  S'LiUini:.  or  we  have  no  pretensions  to 
■wTitt*  s  Philiis<»r'hj  iif  Lift*  is  L>i;u.-2.  We  sLrewdly  sus(>ect  that  the 
ii.Lr.  mLo  wc«3id  spend  the  >hillirig  he  nii^ht  hare,  in  the  testaceous 
and  cererisiii  dainties  presented  by  Phi'.ip*.  instead  of  satisfying  hi< 
appeiite,  would  be  more  likt-ly  to  acquire  one,  calculated  to  lead  to 
the  di^bursement  of  other  sLiUings. 

Nor  can  the  man  of  twelve}»fnce  Ite  an  epicure  in  the  sense  of 
hv.wxrx  provincials,  who  are  accustomed  to  boast,  on  their  return  to 
"  our  town,"  of  the  excellent  dinners  they  hare  had  in  London  for  a 
hhillin;;.  Excellent  dinners,  for^xith !  we  presume  they  allude  to  the 
c'x^k-shops,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  more  ambitiously  styled,  dining- 
nxims,  where  the  platter,  ration,  allowance,  or  what  you  will,  is  either 
tolerable,  bad,  or  decidedly  uneatable,  according  as  you  arrive  when 
the  steamed  joint,  a  shaving  whereof  forms  your  "  excellent  dinner," 
is  either  just  up,  half  cut,  or  cut  to  pieces,  and  when  your  arrival  five 
minutes  sooner  or  later  determines  whether  the  articles  of  soup,  rege- 
tables,  poultry,  fish,  or  pastry  you  can  have  are  hot,  cold,  or  interme- 
diate ;  whether  in  short,  you  are  to  get  something  which  nobody  would 
eat  if  thev  could  help  it,  or  some  odier  thing  which  nobody  would  eat 
whether  tney  could  help  it  or  not. 

Our  epicure  must  have  an  inkling  of  an  accomplishment  dis- 
dained by  boarding-schools,  never  alluded  to  in  the  supplement  of 
educational  ^ve  guinea  a-piece  extras^  and  held  in  supreme  contempt 
by  young  ladies  "  finished"  thereat ;  we  allude  to  the  unfashionable 
and  vkow  forgotten  accomplishments  of  plain  roast  and  boiled. 

With  a  atewpan,  the  art  to  handle  it,  and  a  shilling,  may  be  com- 
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mauded  in  London  a  greater  variety  of  lu^curies,  or  if  you  clioose  to 
call  them  by  so  humble  a  name,  necessaries^  than  in  any  other  city  in 
the  world.  A  shilling  will  purchase  poultry,  flesh,  or  fish ;  a  wild 
duck  may  often  he  purchased  fur  sixpence,  a  brace  of  teal  for  twice 
that  sum ;  with  a  shilling  you  may  dine  sumptuously  upon  your  choice 
of  the  choicest  fish;  a  pound  of  cod-fish,  a  pound  of  eel  s^  sixpence;  a 
pair  of  soles  threepence.  With  a  shilling  you  can  purchase  of  the 
Queen's  purveyor  two  pounds  of  good  meat> — we  do  not  mean  roasting 
meet,  but  prime  meat, — perhaps  from  the  very  carcase  of  which  the 
sirloin  has  been  sent  to  the  Palace,  for  eightpence  ;  and,  what  is  still 
more  w^onderfulj  you  will  be  civilly  entreated,  and  thanked  for  your 
money.  For  a  groat  you  may  command  a  variety  of  vegetables  and 
small  et  ceteras,  converting,  with  the  unladylike  skill  in  cookery  we 
suppose  you  possessed  of,  your  raw  material  into  a  couple  of  dinners, 
neither  less  nor  more  than  sufEcient  for  satisfying  nature,  which  is  all 
you  or  anybody  else  can  desire. 

Now  there  is  not  a  counter-jumper  between  the  time  of  shutting 
shop  at  nine,  and  "  must  be  in  at  ten/'  strutting  into  a  tavern  and 
calling  for  a  shilling's-worth  of  brandy  and  water,  who  will  not  con- 
sider our  observations  upon  the  value  of  a  shilliug  "  cussed  low/'^ — 
not  an  ommbns  cad  who  puffs  a  shilling  away  in  bad  cigars  between 
the  J^angle  and  the  Heagle  who  will  not  despise  Uii  from  the  bottom 
of  hit  waistcoat ;  not  a  tattered  cahmaui  who,  with  a  wife  and  children 
starving  at  home,  and  a  miserable  horse  starving  in  the  street,  tips  off, 
at  the  bar  of  the  Green  I^lan  a  liquid  sbillingj  who  will  not  bring  in 
against  us  a  verdict  of  **  No  gemman." 

From  a  contempt  of  shillings,  Cabby,  comes  the  work'us,  and  worse; 
better  consider  with  us  the  philosophy  of  spending  a  shilling,  than 
consider  with  yourself  the  philosophy  of  not  having  a  shilling  to  spend. 

CUAPTEB    IV* 
THB  ADVANTAGES  OF   LIVING  IN   LONnoN. 

Tbs  multiplication  of  human  beinp*  in  London  multiplies  the  ne- 
eeasariefi,  conveniences,  and  luxuries  of  life;  and  while  it  renders  each 
more  independent  of  the  other  as  an  individual,  increases  the  helpless- 
ness and  dependence  of  the  mass.  But  this  helplessness  and  depen- 
dence is  hardly  perceptible,  save  to  the  philosophic  observer;  money, 
that  universal  interpreter,  steps  in  to  the  assistance  of  every  man,  and 
enables  him  to  converse  with  his  fellow  in  language  not  only  intelli- 
gible, but  unmistakeable. 

Imagine  a  populous  nation — say  a  million  and  a  half  of  human 
beingTi;  suppose  them  scuttered  over  a  territory  as  large  as  Scotland  ; 
let  the  conveniences,  and  wants,  physical  and  intellectual,  be  confined 
mainly  to  the  cities  and  towns,  or  the  rural  seats  of  the  nobility  and 
l^entry  ;  let  it  be  necessary  that  you  should  be  continually  sending  to 
Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  for  whatever  you  require  beyond  the  mere 
sustenance  of  animal  life,  and  that  you  should  repair  thither  at  great 
fatigue,  expense,  and  lo&s  of  time  for  medical  aid,  education,  re- 
creation, intellectual  converse,  and  refined  enjoyment. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  this  diffused  population  concentrated  in 
a  space  of  thirty  miles  square,  upon  the  banks  of  a  fine  river.  Ima- 
gine all  the  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets  huddled  together  into 
one  mighty  mass ;  its  wealth,  fashion,  and  splendour,  figuring  a^vay  at 
the  outskirts,  and  its  squalidity,  hunger,  misery,  and  tags,  ^kwWiw^m 
aJJe/s  in  the  midSe*     Picture  to  yourself  a\\  tVie  cou^e- 
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of  A  ntsoosl  creature^  and 
thai  makem  tht  pandise  of  ^Is,  contaiDc«f 
■liwM.  dfiaawCer  k  icpmented  by  a  ftixpeunr 
imagif*  evortliiiig  joa  cin  pcwsilily  w&Dt,  or 
to  be  bad  next  door  tiol  tvo^  or  orer  the 
WMft  or  fint  ^M^  rannd  the  comer;  imi^ne  erenr  necessarr  and 
FlimiiT  of  tile  adi^ted  to  evny  voekel,  so  that  the  ambassador  and  tk$  _j 
artixim^  the  Labotuier  and  the  lord,  maj'  partake  at  different  rttei 
the  &2me  eojafmeat,  and  jou  hare  some  idea  of  the  adraatagei  i 
liring  in  Lomoil. 

Bot  there  ia  more  than  thia  in  it.     London  is  not  merely  an  ^^ 
gatkMi  into  a  dtj  of  a  nation ;  it  is  a  nation  witboat  a  pea^^ntry ;  1 1 
people  whose  wits  are  sharpened  hy  competition,  stimtilated  by  re*  < 
;  wards,  and  nrped  perpetuidly  to  excellence  by  the  pressure  from  witb- 
I  ouL     To  lire  in  London^  a  man  mo^t  be  something  more  than  a  nivir 
labourer^  something  above  a  tiller  of  the  soil.     He  must  be  a  huiiii* 
craftsman,  at  least,  and  one  of  superior  intelligence  and  skill,  otherwiie  . 
he  cannot  remain  ;  if  he  is  not  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  [ " 
he  must  retire,  making  way  for  someboily  that  is.     Even  thoie  i 
whom  the  hard  task  of  servile  work  is  ullotted,  must  know  their  I 
neftM,  though  it  be  but  to  carry  a  hod;  for  the  lowest  walks  of  lili^l 
low  talent  in  required. 

Yiju  enjoy  ill  London  secnritv  to  a  liifih  degree;  you  are  pn 
not  inertly  by  the  proximity  of  multiludes  on  all  sides,  but  yoa  I 
Hecured  still  further  by  the  systematic  surveiliauce  of  the  auth<mtiel«l 
»n«l  the  ready  submission  accorded  to  the  officers  of  the  law-     Thi*,  I* 
iH  true,  ytni  eiijiiy  in   till  great  cities^  more  w  les^s ;  but,  perhaps,  no- 
where JH  the  submission  to  law  more  complete  than  here  ;  nowhere  Ut 
ulfeiuiers  againat  person  or  property  more  easily  secured  and  punished* 
Ft*r  you  are  miles  of  street  hrillinntly  lighted,  so  that  you  can  pur* 
iHie  in  safety  the  midnight  way  ;  fur  you  thousands  of  vehicles  fly  wn 
corner  to  comer  of  the  far-extending  towns,  emulous  to  convey  yao 
from  one  end  of  London  to  anotlier  for  sixpence  ;  for  you  the  thvpa 
display   profusely  their  most  costly   and  expensive  wares ;  for  fftUf 
amusement  and  instruction,  taleul  of  every  kind  is   imported  ^rom 
every  clime ;  fur  you  Savoyards  grind  music  in  the  streets,  and  Ita- 
liiins  at  the  0]>era;  for  you,  Englishmen,,  Irishmen,  and  Sootehaif>» 
conduct   magazines  and  reviews,  and  jien  articles  in  the  newspapcfi; 
you  get  the  fruits  of  the  laf)«mr8  of  hundreds,  at  your  own  home,  or  if 
you  are  h<»meles.s,  seated  in  your  coffee-house,  over  a  three-halfpenny 
cup  of  tea,  and  a  yhenny  worth  of  bread  and  butter. 

In  London  you  liave  within  easy  reach  the  elements  of  knowledgf* 
not  of  lM»ok8  merely,  hut  of  men,  the  most  valuable  of  the  two,  w-^ 
cau^e  tl»e  m<M»t  practical ;  as  it  has  been  well  observed,  he  who  \ 
bookH  from  books  may  be  useful,  hut  can  scarcely  be  great* 

Tht^  miui  whi>Ke  notions  of  life  are  derived  from  books  aloneyi 
human  nature,  us  in  a  ght.Hs,  darkly  ;  the  student  of  life  beholda  it  \ 
to  face,  lie  who  carries  the  precepts  of  sages,  and  the  experience  j 
the  ehm'l  into  the  active  duties  and  real  business  of  life,  will  resemb 
him  who  fchiOiUl  tako  charge  of  a  ship  on  a  long  and  intricate  voyage* 
^iih  liH^w  h'ilge  uctiuired  by  reading  the  Nautical  Almanac,  or  rU* 
Jli ,  i;:ej*  and  travels, 

\  oiii  tu»te»  incline  towards  readings  rejection,  convirw* 

>ns,  here  iti  a  world  within  your  grasp;  the  Treecf 
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A  FEW  THOUGHTS 

JPON  THE  '*  PASSING  AWAY  OF  T!IE  OLD  YEAR.' 

AND  THE  *' COMING  OF  THE  NEW."     1043-4. 

There  is  on  cheerinir  light  in  hearexi — ^the  winds  are  wild  and  drear, 

And  mightily  pralonjB^  tiie  dirg«  of  the  worn  and  wa&ted  year  ; 

Who(%e  sundft  are  ma — whose  c-aurins  is  done — whose  reckoning  must  be 

M^here  the  cradle  of  the  future  lies,  by  the  {.fnive  of  **  Forty- Three,'* 

Merrily^  a*  in  lirapler  times,  the  frantic  hells  n?joice, 

MingUn^  with  cjkroU^  and  the  ftounds  of  the  blei^dinj^  harp  and  iroioe, 

\VliU»t  the  pi>or,  with  old  Solicitude,  their  plciintive  cries  begm. 

And  waiting  the  accitMom'd  dole^  say,  **  Let  the  A^ew  Vent  in  !  I  " 

New  Vearf  are  welcome — like  new  friendtc — hut  even  with  a  tear. 

We  lay  **  farewell !  **  to  the  dying  forra  of  the  woru  and  wonted  year. 

Let  others  bail  the  rival  with  a  peal  of  festive  joy^ 

A  bttmper  on  my  lonely  hearth,  •*  If  onour  to  TfUe^  old  Boy '.  *' 

Wb  are  alone  in  our  ancient  turret,  and  midnight  is  within  a 
single  stride  of  us  ;  the  cheery  faggot,  renewed  npon  the  primitive 
hearthstone,  blazes  with  ynvi^onted  ftiry,  and  the  trimly  curtains  of 
pictured  chintz  are  pursed  around  and  before  the  diminutive  case- 
inenL  Our  ''family  bard,"  the  attentive  cricket,  welcomes  our  stu- 
dious  presence,  from  his  anchoritical  shelter,  behind  the  old  Dutch 
tiles,  whose  legendary  faces  adorn  a  recess,  reflecting  the  spirting 
fiame  of  our  winter's  fire.  A  gusty  wind  careers  about  the  gloomy 
wards  and  vaulted  passages,  so  that  you  can  scarcely  hear  the  clamour 
of  mirthful  voices,  abundant  In  the  streets  and  upon  the  highways 
of  the  vicinity.  Our  comrade,  the  odorous  meerschaum,  has  inflicted 
an  intolerable  seriousness  upon  our  brain  to-night.  It  might  be,  the 
modicum  (thrice  diluted)  of  SulUvan's  whiskey,  or  the  neglected  in- 
vitation to  romp  with  our  coitstjix,  in  the  '*  Bail ly- close/'     However, 

|t)abr  t^fiug^lrs  aiti  rra^nm. 
And  thus,  involuntarily,  may  we,  at  this  critical  hour^  swoon  into 
doleful  dump  at  the  departure  of  the  Old  Year,  which,  minute  by 
minute,  is  gasping  upon  its*  solemn  death-bed,  divested  of  all  regal 
ordinance,  and  stricken  to  the  very  spine  by  the  javelin  of  the  execu- 
tioner— Time.  Old  Pensiveness  is  guiding  the  forlorn  December, 
ungarbed  of  its  wig  and  hereditary  mummeries,  to  the  starting- place 
at  the  ensuing  obsequies,  and  Young  Hope  upon  tiptoe,  like  an  elas- 
tic Mercury,  vested  in  vernal  green,  stands  upon  the  alert  to  throw 
open  the  portals  of  the  New  Year,  when  *'you  will  see/*  (as  the 
showmen  say,)  *'  bi- fronted  January,  coaxing  rueful- haired  Aqua- 
rius, who  on  this  occasion  wears  a  Temperance  medal,"  to  break  the 
pledge,  and  bis  everlasting  "  water-pot,"  and  quaff  a  **  leelle  drop" 
of  cogniac  or  anniseed,  **  to  keep  the  cold  out"  on  the  inch/  monthtg  ! 
Verily,  Mr.  BenUey,  we  are  surrounded  by  emblems  and  hiero- 
glyphics, so  we  will  whirl  an  additional  log  upon  the  fire,  feed  our 
bronzed  lamp  with  a  spoonful  of  lustrous  oil,  and  quafl"  desperately 
the  residuum  of  the  last  concoction,  to  **the  memory,  and  to  the 
blesgings  of  good  Forty -Three !  *'  whilst  the  musical  kettle,  steam- 
ing in  the  ashes,  suggests  the  preparation  of  a  gracious  libation  aB  a 
welcome  to  the  *'  proclaimed"  year, 

'*  There  are  two  hlrih-da^s  in  ever^   man*M  Ufe^*    wd  CVm«\c% 
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Lamb,  and  he  was  the  spirit  which,  in  mortals*  disguise,  qua0ed 
sympathy  and  kindliness  from  all  those  old  customs  which,  reared  in 
the  mellow  goodness  of  the  past,  convey  hope,  unity,  and  a  smiling 
morality  to  the  existing  generation.  The  one  **  birth-day"  he  de- 
scribed as  the  dai/  of  the  individual,  and  which  is  consigned,  in  due 
seaaon,  to  ravenous  children  and  their  newly-breeched  absociatet ; 
the  other  t^  the  nativily  of  our  common  Adam,  and  is  combined 
with  a  sentiment  too  powerful  for  dispersion,  and  too  pleading 
for  silence,  negligence,  or  irreverence*  The  former  is  observed 
in  youth,  with  an  atlas4oad  of  plum-pudding,  ginger  wine,  and 
the  et  cseteras,  (I  remember  it  was  always  a  profitable  observance 
to  the  family  apothecary,  and  usually  terminated  by  "  Vin.  Antim. 
Tart,,**  or  a  succession  of  the  "  real  James'  powders/')  The  latter 
birthday,  we  know,  is  a  great  heart-warming !  a  simultaneous  ex- 
pression of  joy  and  anticipation.  It  is  sunshine  after  sudden  dark- 
ness, a  holocaust  of  good  intentions.  (N.B.  Paving  material  for 
"  Auld  Nickie/')  It  is  a  curtain  of  golden  tissue  between  the  deso- 
late past,  its  visitations  and  disappointments,  and  an  untrodden  path^ 
way  of  promised  amendment,  felicity,  and  all  fruitful  advantages. 
Therefore,  it  cannot  be  renewed  (until  the  "  scythe- man"  is  de- 
throned) without  many  emotions. 

A  young  mother,  yearning  over  the  beauty  and  reflected  tender* 
neas  of  her  fir«5t-born  child,  registers  its  darling  life  by  moments, 
by  minutes,  by  hours,  days,  weeks;  at  last,  with  reluctance,  by 
the  changeful  moon.  Thus  she  is  schooled  in  every  change,  and 
wise  in  every  incident  connected  with  the  first  stage  of  its  vegetable 
existence.  With  such  [an  exception,  and  a  few  others,  (abrupt  de- 
partures from  established  chronology,)  t^ears  are  the  appointed 
reckoning;  all  other  subdivisions  of  time  are  but  the  contrivance 
of  ploughmen,  watch-makers,  creditors,  and  condemned  criminals. 
Minutes  are  laughable  minutice ;  we  sprinkle  them  away,  like  com- 
fits at  a  carnival.  Hours  are  dissolved  in  our  arrangements,  like  the 
atoms  of  sugar  in  our  evening's  toddy.  Weeks  are  dispersed  in  air, 
with  as  little  heed  as  a  volley  of  "  dust  shot  "  from  a  Christmas  fowl- 
ing-piece at  a  deceptive  old  shoe  in  a  hawthorn  boundary.  The 
twelve  months  are  but  **  small  change"  in  the  estimation  of  a  "  pure" 
gentleman;  but  the  knell,  which  reveals  the  dt^parlure  of  a  ycnf , 
makes  a  contemplative  economist  even  of  the  little  schoolboy,  who 
sits  **  blowing  his  bubbles"  at  the  holiday  threshold ;  and  every 
rational  biped,  from  the  herdsman  in  the  hovel,  to  the  student  in  the 
cloister,  starts  at  the  proclamation,  and  reminds  iti^elf  of  vicissitude, 
mortality,  and  of  millions  upon  millions,  huddled  into  the  hereditary 
corruption  of  the  tomb.  **  Time,"  with  a  gentler  beat  of  his  ebony 
wand,  denotes  the  intermediate  stages  of  pilgrimage ;  but  no  sooner 
has  December  counted  the  last  sand-fall  in  the  hour-glass,  than  the 
vigorous  old  man  unslings  from  his  hirsute  shoulders  the  ceremonial 
gong,  and  with  a  mighty  "  Bang-ng-ng ! ! ! "  which  all  the  world 
shall  hear,  he  sends  it*j  wizard  puUes  home,  surging  like  tempen 
waves,  to  every  human  heart. 

Ves,  indeed,  we  live  6j/^ears  /  and  every  past  year  is  "  subpcFna'd" 
for  the  great  account  hereafter.  Therefore  is  the  exit  of  the  faded 
year,  and  its  renewal  in  a  succeeding  year,  a  crisis  throughout,  with 
ideas  of  prophetic  fervency,  and  an  amazing  earnestness.  To  one  it 
it  all  blame,  to  another,  regret ;  to  the  unfortunate,  anticipation  ;  W» 
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the  man  of  the  ledger  and  the  cotmiins^-houMe  a  period  for  new  books  ; 

I  a  methodical  *'  punctum  saliens."  But  we  read  the  interesting  legend, 

1  and  we  overlook  the  moral.     Take  a  hundred  of  to-night's  red  wa»- 

»i1ers ;  Bve  only  may  have  struck  upon  the  right  consideration  of 

the  change ;  twenty  shall  grow  hypochondriacal  with  unbidden  me* 

grims  ;  three  scores  and  ten  shall  drowTi  obtrusive  wisdom  in  nonsense 

and  the  bowl,  and  all  sensual  gratification.     But**  let  us  be  merry 

and  wise/'  and  the  laughter  is  in  our  ears ;  our  innate  and  irritable 

tenacity  of  life,  shall  excite  all  to  some  unacknowledged  perception 

of  this  time-token.    In  sorrow  and  in  joy,  man  oftentimes  startles  at 

hia  own  brief  ghostly  shadow  in  the  mirror  of  truth,  and  sometimes 

feels  sadly  ashamed  (like  a  baronet  of  his  elbow  friends  at  a  **  liberal 

election^")  of  his  old  dog- companion  —  his  animal  nature^  which 

wags  Its  fat  pampered  limbs  by  the  master's  side,  all  hungrily. 

THE  NEW  YEAR, 

*'  As  the  vulgar/*  says  Bourne,*  •'  are  always  very  careful  to  end 
^e  old  year  fpell,  so  they  are  also  careful  of  beginning  weii  the  new 
one.  As  they  end  the  former  with  hearty  compotation,  so  they 
VKgin  the  latter  with  the  sending  of  presents,  which  are  termed  New 
Jims*  OiflsJ*  To  those  who  are  much  interested,  abundance  may 
be  collected  from  antiquarian  research  concerning  the  origin  and 
"li§hment  of  ceremonies,  connected  with  the  '*  one  wide  feeling" 
this  notable  period  of  the  mortal  scheme.  Hebrew,  Pagan,  and 
Boaan  documents  illustrate  this  annual  celebration.  The  cold  grey 
ejfti  of  great  grandfather  Time  have  beheld  the  feasts  of  the  IsraeU 
ite.t  Scandinavian,  Druid,  and  Etruscan,  in  ages  far  withdrawn 
from  this  over- analytical  and  practical  generation ;  with  whom  ctw- 
WftPii;  which  are  '*  unwritten"  language,  are  at  a  discount,  maugre 
lie  purity  of  their  eloquence ;  for  such  these  verses  are  inscribed  ever 
^ipoiithe  amulet  worn  devotionally  over  their  *'  Prfficordia,"  viz, 

'*  When  alia  thynges  else  doe  oife  they  re  musicke  fayle> 
Money's  y*  stille  swete-syngyng  nigbtingale  ;" 

and  for  the  gratification  of  such  we  will  **  accomplish  the  distance 

witli  celerity." 

TjiUus  the  Sabine,  who  was  joint  king  with  the  adventurous  Ro- 
raulijs,  gave  out  to  the  gaping  multitude  daily  encircling  his  throne 
(or  primitive  three-legged  stool),  that  he  had  been  presented  upon 
the  jfrjf/  day  of  January  with  some  consecrated  and  ominous  boughs 
Troni  the  forest  of  the  goddess  Strenia,  in  token  of  future  good  for- 
tune; and  hence  began  the  custom  of  presenting  new  years'  giftsj 
•uch  being  termed  Strence, 

**  Jani  Clalendis* 
Atque  etiatn  Strentr  charis  mittuntur  amicis,"  &c. 

(Hospmian  de  Orig,  Feat.  Xtian.) 

The  Romans  henceforward  made  the  day  a  holiday*  consecrating  it 
*o  the  undent  god  Janus,  offering  sacrifices  to  him^  and  thronging  to 

*  '*  Popular  AntHiuities/*  cliapier  xvi. 

♦  On  the  fir»l  day  ut  the  tnuiith  "^  Tian"  the  modHrn  Jews  have  a  iipleiitlid  «q- 
»'^-"'  ^nd  with  emh  other  "fl  happi/  Netr  r*far."     "  RepHriunt  taenttam 

n  initrtictniTU     Ei  ciim  a»»ederint,  »|uivi5  imrtetn  de  ci^ifl  ilUn  aumit, 
-,     uquii,  *  hontis  et  flulitin  Mt  imbi*  umiiilmis !"'  (^/7«*|Mniari  de  Ft§t* 
^*tf.  p.  ^"1, 1  read  iiotpiman. 


I  Alfa 


iiL,  dfdced  in  their  new 

■SilBi  ■■iJMi  licente,  their 

g  mm  aacdier  p«i«|>erity, 

m  nothing  fll-D^ured, 

ttr.  Bouve,  in  oontinu&tlon 

t  9tm  jtwn'  gifts  "  arc  tu- 

W  arikioMd  that  we  are  a« 

Mi  i#  fiienddiip,  lore,  and 

icfeiiJiii   gentleman   wat 

1  ^  •  ^  lymper"  rf  ]  ~ 

BwOTM  Senior. **    In  I 

I  giitialed  old  book,  Dn 

I  m  Ymdcty  15B7»  we  learn, 

and  vas  the  firat  who 

tk  onfinaitioii  of  modes  of 

■cd  to  be  a  god,  and  rere- 

i^ana  bdicyed  that  he  ww 

be  |gaycra  of  the  multitude 

y— ar^achoolboy  at  home 

*  dsnble-faoed  immorul.'* 

lanet  thus  personified^  and 

Ike  oBie  twa  tecs  (^k  jiiMrttfni  Mped  and  the  graver  one) 

r  to  ike  tio^g  9md  weoamg  «C  tke  sm,  and  his  appearances  in 

m.  However,  p»ytiig  with 
,  Jaims  was  the  God  of  the 
ig9»  of  his  hands  were  sr- 
I,  atoordiiig  to  a  manoeuvre 
of  jj^gifeal  cjBficsfwndepcc  in  ue  with  ilie  Ronant,  a$  antiquarians 
tottify.     Tlie  same  of  ^  Janiiuj"  is  deriTed  from  this  Pagan  de- 

Tbe  month  was  natned  bj  car  Skbod  aBCcstors  Wul^e-XotiaS  or 
wolf.month ;  and  such  a  designation  wmdd  be  suitable  at  the  pre* 
sent  date,  becaitse  (as  is  wdl  understood  by  needy  young  men  of 
liberal  propensities,  by  "  Crocky'd"  aristocrats  and  desperate  bouse* 
keepers,)  herds  of  ferocious  wolves  now  rush  forth  in  hun^y  bat- 
talions from  ofBces,  and  tradesmen's  back  parlours,  and  assail  the 
portals  of  those  trembling  people  who  hare  negligently  pennitted 
the  dust  from  merry  heels  and  lacerated  carpets,  to  obscure  the 
visibility  of  certain  recently  delivered  accounts,  now  sallowing  into 
premature  obb'vion  uj>on  the  domestic  "  file.'*  Their  howling  be- 
times h  loud  and  fearful ;— and  Heaven  defend  us  from  the  wolves! 
It  was  also  named  '*  ^^fter-Yula,"  the  '*  second  yule/'  or  "  yule 
after  Christmas;"  for  as  the  Christmas  holidays  included  the  twelve 
days  terminating  at  **  the  Epiphany/'  and  as  the  ifholc  time  wa« 
devoted  by  our  ancestors  to  joviality  and  an  unrestricted  indul- 
gence, the  Feast  of  the  Circumcision  or  New  Year's  Day.  was  es- 
teemed n  (^reat  day  in  the  Rubric,  and  of  equal  honour,  in  a  festive 
couMderatioi),  vith  the  Nativity  preceding  it,  Chrhitnas  Carols 
there  were,  and  New  Yearx'  Caroh  aluo,  and  the  windows  and  the 
furniture  were  replenished  with  green  boughs  ;  for  siuh  arose  frotn 
R  sentinjent  of  joy  and  gratitude;  and  when  they  filled  their  young 
haufU  with  Natures  evergreen  irophie?,  they  reVid  therein  «  liene- 
dietion, — a  Ivt^Mtu  of  hope,  life*  chetTfulness,  and  plenty, — for  the 
mind  lores  *'  aciivHkn**     In  the  middle  age,  from  the  Cfnirt  to  the 
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iovel  (hovels  were  numerous),  mirth  was  dominant,  and  MB  miicb 
>i¥aft^l  as  could  be  derived  from  a  clinking  purse  at  one's  owit  bell. 
If  the  like  musical  ornament  at  another's.      The  royal  precincU 
were  then  rife  with  stately  nobility  ;  virgins,  rare  to  behuU),  in  em- 
broidered  sandal ;   dames  in  tidany,  squires  in  point  device,  like 
*'  the  honours"  upon  playing-cards.     There  was  gredit  ^rlnkliDg 
of  sweet  rushes,  in  courtly  apartments,  and  festooning  with  **  Holoie 
ivy,  and  bay,  and  laurel/'  and  hanging  of  tapestries  and  cofdjr 
tissues.      And   there   were   banquetings,  the   like   of   which   were 
never  aeen  before  or  afterwards; — strange  union  of  cookerv.  phar- 
macy and  toy-work.     Fish,  flesh,  fowl,  and  fruits,  embalmeci  in  oil, 
cream,  and  ''  transparente  crocante/'  and  between  the  diverfti6ed 
courses  '*  subtletiei^  of  many  stages,"  with  **  vanes  ande  towres  em- 
battlede/'  '*  dragons,  baliskes  ande  pennons^  contrariwise."     After 
adjournment  to  the  more  capacious  hall  or  corridor  gallery,  there 
would  be  introduced  masques  of  rare  invention,  played  by  **  simple 
men/'     And  when  the  *'  citterns,  organs,  and  shalmes/'  of  the  regal 
pmy  were  silenced^  you  would  hear  upon  the  stairs  the  lilting  pipe 
Mid  the  quaint  tabor,  whilst  young  maids,  garlanded  with  green 
leaves  would  enter  to  a  sportive  tune«   bearing  the  deep  waasail 
bowl,  wreathed  with  ivy,  &c.,  and  when  they  had  i»ippetl  modestly 
of  the  spiced  liquor,  they  would  curtsy  and  say  "  Happy   New 
Year!'*  to  the  **  proud  hosteande  rnigbtie  companie,"  who  returned 
gracious  wishes  ^om  the  same  bowl ;  with  largess  also,  which  occa- 
iioned  luch  a  §hout  as  made  the  old  antlered  roazzards  and  wolf- 
>tulli  to  rattle  ludicrously  upon  the  cedar  wainscotting.     It  was 
cuitomary  for  our  kings  and  queens  to  make  •*  offerings'*  at  God's 
alUf  upon  the  greater  festivals,  and  Leiand,  in  his  '*  Collectanea," 
(«  manujcripto  peranhquo,  gays   he,)   aflbrds  items  to  such  effect 
tinder  an  article   *'  De  oblationibus   Kegis  et  Begins   in    Diebus 
Feitii." 

"  Jn  ^te  Cimimrtitoiit0  unam  imrtam  attrt.** 

&  late  as  January  the  1st,  1758,  we  find  in  our  Vadc  Mecum  that 
^rge  the  First  then  ordered  a  thousand  pounds  to  be  distributed 
»n»onKil  the  poor  m  the  London  parishes,  "  according  to  annual  cm- 
^/"  We  shall  be  delighted  to  receive  information  that  such  irthe 
aDUiui]  custom.  In  the  irost  of  puritanical  winter,  which  succeeded 
to  tile  tornado  of  the  Reformation,  most  old  customs  were  shorn, 
wen  to  the  display  of  their  nudity.  The  present  observances  consist 
in  an  exchange  of  wishes  for  a  "  Happy  New  Year,"  interchanges  of 
P^  amongst  kindred  or  young  associates,  a  subdued  appetite  for 
Wftivity,  the  banqueting  occasionally  being  con6ned  to  grave  old 
irirndd,  to  grandmammas^  and  grandchildren,  to  club-feastings,  and 
to  « tivem  jubilee,  or  a  private  *'  spread,"  with  clerks  unloosed  from 
public  offices.  It  is  no  longer  a  **  second  Christmas  ;**  and  amongst 
^e  poor  and  unblessed  it  w^ould  rest  unreverenced,  but  for  the 
^hnzy  congratulation  of  old  neighbours,  the  clamour  of  custora- 
jiming  ichool-boys,  and  the  torrent  of  belfry-music  by  night.  I 
"«'e  observed  much  happy  sentiment  amongst  the  Scotch  upon  this 
^'^^^iion.  They  are  a  domestic  people;  their  feelings  are  active  and 
ing.  The  eager  desire  for  the^eVj^  good  wishes,  the  attendant 
^  the  bountiful  morning  entertain  merit,  **  the  wee  things" 
r««u!ul  the  grandsire's  knee,  sufibcating  with  the  fiery  sip  of  '*  Hie- 
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land  "  liquor, — picture,  in  remembrance^  hospitalities  received  from 
Lowlander  and  Uplander  in  younger  days.  In  Norway  there  ilill 
prevails  a  queer  superstition  of  '^  reverence  and  feaky  due  "  to  an 
invisible  domesticated  spirit,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  and  educa- 
tion of  a  Scottish  "  Brownie/'  This  is  called  **  Nippen,"  and  upon 
his  kind  patronage  the  prosperity  of  certain  families  is  supposed  to 
depend ;  benevolence  and  evil  are  his  right  hand  and  his  left.  The 
rich,  the  poor»  the  old,  the  young,  master  and  servant  place  a  la- 
voury  cake  at  his  haunt  at  the  New  Year;  and  when  the  wolf  or 
bear  have  munched  the  enticing  junket^  they  are  satisfied  tbit 
*'  Nippen  **  has  received  his  wages,  and  that  due  sacrifice  has  been 
offered  to  him.  A  system  of  emblematic  fire-worship  prevailed  at  a 
far  distant  period,  more  or  less,  in  the  United  Kingdoms,  and  we 
find  traces  of  it  clinging  to  the  trail  of  Mystery,  wheresoever  popular 
traditions  have  best  enilured.  In  some  parts  of  England,^ — ^1  speak 
positively  of  South  Stafford  shire, — something  of  the  superstition  is 
retained.  Should  any  old  dame  or  careless  hussy  happen  to  be 
without  fire  or  candle  light,  she  would  at  once  be  denied  upon  ap- 
plying  to  a  neighbour  within  the  twelve  Yule-tide  days,  as  the  gift 
would  cause  a  descent  of  speedy  ill  fortune  upon  the  venturoof 
donor. 

''When  an  author,*'  says  the  vigorous  Hazlitt,  "would  delineate 
a  Christmas  gambol,  old  English  habits,  or  English  feelings,  he  roay 
borrow  his  illustrations  from  Her  rick,  and  he  only,  to  fill  up  the 
poetical  outline."  He  tells  us,  as  we  learn  from  other  sources,  iBit 
the  holly  and  i\*y  of  Yule  gave  way  to  the  branches  of  the  box-tree 
in  the  early  year;  boughs  of  various  kinds  were  then  used  until 
Easter,  and  afterwards  yew  and  rushes  in  due  season, 

Thus  times  do  shift ;  each  thing  his  turne  does  hold  ; 
New  things  succeed  as  furuier  things  grow  old. — ^Herrick. 

To  those  who  with  lugubrious  chaunt  accord  with  the  dirge  of  tWn 
past  year,  he  says. 

Thus  as  ye  sit  about  y*^  embers* 

Call  not  to  mind  the  fled  Decembers, 

But  think  on  Iho^  thai  are  t'  appear. 

As  daughters  to  the  instant  yeare : 

Sit,  crown'd  with  ra^f-budtf^*  and  carouse^ 

1  ill  **  Liber  Pater  ■ '  twirls  the  house 

About  y"  cnres,  and  lay  u|>on 

The  year  your  cares  — that  *s  f!ed  and  gone. 

And  let  the  nifi*iet  swairies,  the  )>lough 

-And  harni%r,  hang  up  resting  now. 

And  to  the  b^i^pipe  all  addresse. 

Till  sleepe  takes  place  of  wearineise  ; 

And  thys  tbroughotit,,  with  Xmaa  ptayes, 

Frolick  the  full  Twelve  holy  days. 

The  waxen  candles,  which  formed  the  New  Year's  present^! 
enibleniaticj  he  tells  us,  of  renewal  or  permanence  of  life.    Th«| 
phany  (our  *'  Twelfth  Night "),  the  *'  feast  of  kings,"  is  stiU 
bered,  with   "lots"  and  confectioners'  ware,  and  by  tlie  n 
ment,  in  welUknown  frolic,  of  a  king  and  queen  for  the  oq 
St.  DiMnJf'  is   the   name  of  an   old  feast  upon    the  ntorroi 
**  Twelfth  Day/*     Listen  to  our  Herrick;— 

*  Artificial? 


(  must  0 
Give  St.  Distaff  all  its  rijrhti 
Theu  bid  Christmas  sports  good  niglit> 
And  next  mornmpr«  every  one 
To  his  own  vocation. 

It  16  apparent  that  the  good  wives  of  those  days  suffered  the  whirl 
of  the  spinning-wheel  to  subside,  that  the  damsels  might  freely  en- 

R*oy  their  aTinual  amusements.  Upon  St.  Distaff,  then,  half  work  and 
lalf  play  were  judiciously  prescribed,  a  dispensation  which  old 
school  master  8  generally  assume,  with  very  good  judgment.  On 
Candlemas  Day,  February  2nd,  the  wassail  bowl  again  accepted  its 
cheerless  post  upon  the  cornice  of  the  antique  cupboard  in  the 
family  parlour  ;  the  trappings  of  ''  mummers/*  &c,  were  thrust  into 
the  carven  chest,  and  the  pipe  and  tabor  were  along  upon  the  ungar- 
nighcd  wall ;  for  upon  Candlemas  Eve,  says  the  poet, 

Down  with  the  rosemary,  and  so 
Down  with  the  baies  and  misletoe, 
Down  with  the  hoUie,  ivy,  all 
\rberewith  ye  drest  the  Christmas  hall, 
That  so  the  superstitious  tind 
Not  onr  kaat  branch  there  left  behind. 
For  look  1  huw  many  leaves  there  be 
Keglertcd  there — maidii !  trust  to  me, 
So  many  goblins  you  bhall  see  I 

And  here  let  us  return  with  enlivened  features  to  our  New  Year, 
*hicb  all  so  cheerily  welcome,  as  if  Janus,  or  January,  were  the 
god  of  revolutions,  rather  than  the  dry-nurse  of  a  musty  repetition. 
SMl  there  be  no  more  villains,  say  we,  in  this  New  Year  ?  —  no 
IJAnkruplcies,  no  taxes,  no  widowhood,  no  starvation  ?  Ate  w^aits 
to  be  a  night-phantom  of  indigestion  }  and  shall  murder  be  a  hush- 
^ord  for  colicky  babies?  Are  heroes  to  be  less  expensive,  and 
statesmen  reasonable?  Are  churchyards  to  be  sown,  after  the  frost, 
^ith  mignionette  and  clove  *'jilly-flowers?" — and  will  the  poet  be 
looketl  upon  as  a  more  respectable  creature  than  your  butcher  or  your 
potato- merchant?  Will  "gentle  Russia"  travel  in  pilgrimage  to 
pious  Home?  —  or  shall  Pennsylvania,  blushing  through  the  rags 
^f  insolvency,  become  frightfully  honest  at  the  exasperation  of 
^e  Reverend  Sidney  Smith  ?  I  suspect  not,  JusI  look  into  the 
^ce  of  your  soi-disant  New  Year  !  Fancy  yourself  for  one  moment 
'* Private  Smith,  No.  J^j  New  Police,*' — take  him  by  the  collar, 
•nd  "/a  lampc  a  la  main"  scrutinise  the  visage!^ then  (as  the 
Cadger  politely  observes  to  the  audience)  "  take  your  chajtge  out 
^fihai*'  Bless  your  innocence!  why,  the  very  New  Year  is,  after 
*'l,  a  jocular  deception — an  infant  with  a  beard!  —  youth  upon 
dutches — it  is  a  masquerade  of  Juvenility :  beibre  you  have  dragged 

EJr  culprit  ao  far  aa  the  ''lights  of  Candlemas,"  you  will  acknow* 
ge  the  cheat.  As  one  Lord  Mayor  is  unto  another  Lord  Mayor, 
^  is  one  year  unto  the  other  year.  It  is  a  conventional  conceit, 
which  is  our  bewilderment^ — the  year  is  born  old  I  Its  propensities, 
't* imascroents,  its  fasts  and  festivals,  are  like  those  of  its  predeces- 
**»ti.  We,  like  children  in  a  midsummer  garden,  throw  from  our 
^n\{\%  one  fading  flower,  enamoured  of  a  pouting  bud  or  a  gaudier 
«eiubUnce.     As  the  child  turns  with  fear  from  the  countenance  of  a 
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haggard  old  mendicHnt,  to  find  comfort  in  the  smiles  of  its  buxom 
attendant,  so  do  we  frown  with  disrespect  upon  the  drooping  old 
year,  and  pursue  a  pet  pimntom  of  fairer  prospect  in  the  new, 
Wouhi  we  were  pupils  of  old  Francis  Petrarch,  who  tells  us,  in  the 
*•  Triumph  of  Time,"  **  it  i.t  a  mixcrahle  vanity  to  venture  ihe  heart 
upon  things  which  are  ruled  by  Time  !** 

''Che  mentre  piu  le  stringi,  non  passate/' 

as  the  wonderinj^.  bright-eyed  boy,  who  gazes  with  an  instinctive 
love  of  purity  upon  the  winter^s  icicle  within  the  ruby  grasp  of  it« 
tiny  fingers,  and  the  more  he  presses  the  seeming  treasurei  the 
sooner  it  bath  passed  away.  Well,  may  conscience  be  our  stubborn 
guide  in  retrospect,  our  unbending  counsellor  in  the  future  ;  and^ 
since  the  New  Year  is  a  festival,  and  festivals  breed  kindness,  let  tii 
all  remember  how  low  true  charity  will  bend  to  find  its  full  desire. 
My  Uncle  Timothy  says,  that  **  every  man  who  looks  kindly  upon 
a  poor  man  is  a  rich  one  ;*'  and  in  good  truth,  sirs,  the  throb  or  an 
honest  heiirt  in  such  a  moment  is  worth  tlie  whole  cave  of  All  Baba^ 
with  its  money,  jewelries,  and  unbalanced  gold. 

1  cannot  proceed  with  my  MS.,  for  the  tremendous  knocking  at 
the  next  door.  Well !  it  is  not  iit  the  next  door,  for  I  have 
been  to  the  casement  —  indeed  I  shall  move  my  ricketty  lamp 
thitherward.  Some  thin  fellom%  without  his  coat  or  hat,  is  talking 
to  Doctor  Crump,  who  is  leaning  out  of  the  window  on  the 
second  floor.  "  I  shall  be  w^ith  her  directly,  I^Iister  Finch/'  says 
the  obsequious  accoucheur.  Oh  !  another  little  Finch  upon  the 
New  Yearns  morning — I  perceive.  And  there  is  a  stir  upon  the 
steps  of  Alderman  Bootle's  house  —  six  men,  and  a  servant-maid 
with  a  lantern.  Poor,  poifr  Alderman  Bootle  ! — he  fell  down  dead 
last  week  at  a  fish-stall,  with  his  brow  upon  the  very  dainty  he 
was  bargaining  for;  and  they  are  conveying  his  leaden  coffin 
into  the  mournful  house  by  night,  whilst  the  poor  widow  is  weep- 
ing over  her  gin-and-water  in  the  housekeeper's  room  I  What  a 
blaze  of  light  there  is  at  Gilbert  Twist's,  the  pursy  banker!  Ah  f 
his  eldest  son  was  married  to-day,  and  they  are  ofi*to  London  by  the 
••  latest  train,**  Bless  my  heart !  you  can  hear  the  fiddling  at  this 
distance  f  Hark  ! — hush  ! — oh  f  horrible  !  —  how  I  wish  that  left 
wing  of  the  new  workhouse  was  m  the  Bay  of  Biscay  !  That  poor 
child  again — pining,  pining  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  from  sunset 
to  sunrise  again,  like  the  starved  nhelp  of  an  absent  hound.  The 
mother,  wretched  soul  I  has  no  heart  to  enjoy  food  within  the  un- 
holy boundary  ;  and  the  oiTspring,  wasting  away,  body  and  limb, 
to  a  mere  shadow.  Bob  Chisel  worth,  the  governor,  says  **they  can't 
idlow  ale  to  moping  mothers  to  find  tood  for  sickly  babbies  !  — and 
so  the  child  must  die,  although  it  has  **  lots  of  phy^ic/'  and  **  every 
chance/"  and  '*a8  much  luck  as  the  rest/*  Uc  who  made  that  tender 
child  knows  its  full  value,  and  of  some  one  it  shall  be  required* 
though  now  it  pines  and  die*  unheedeii,  save  alone  by  her  whone 
heart  is  dried  up  with  excessive  grief.  However,  pens  and  inlt 
away  !  for  the  bells  have  commenced  their  drowning  peaL  It  is  a 
puzzle  to  me  how  the  very  steeple  can  endure  the  reverberation. 
My  bumper  has  grown  cold  ;  but  it  is  going  to  a  heart,  that  needs 
no  fervent  liquor  to  itii^pire  a  joyful  mood.  It  is  our  custom 
to  ramble  over  the  country  some  fi\c  miles  heuce^  to  ''  let  the  New 
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Year  in"  over  the  threshold  of  our  '*  Mellow  Auntie,'*  a  maiden 
lady^  deep  in  ancient  assoctution,  and  a  lover  of  afl  by-gone  means 
of  mirthfulnefcs.  So — a  *'  Good  Welcome  to  the  New  Year/'  and  a 
Happy  New  Year!  to  you,  good  masters  and  gentle  readers, — imd 
adieu  f  for,  as  we  trudge  along  gaily  over  the  cool  Belds  with  our 
flageolet,  we  shall  be  thinking  of  our  masculine  privileges  of  the 
leap-year,  and  of  the  woes  we  shall  inflict  on  our  resentful,  dark- 
eyed  cousin,  Ellen,  when  she  comes  wooing  at  our  feet  with  languor 
and  supplication. — Bless  those  bells  ! 
December  lUth,  1843. 
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THE  SERVANT-OF-ALLWORK, 

fSk  of  the  most  prominent  "  wants  '*  in  the  daily  advertisements 
is  invariably  **a  servant-of-all-work^ "  who  understands  *' plain 
Cooking/' 

Although  there  h  really  not  one  in  twenty  who  can  **  bile  a  'later" 
in  perfection  (winch  is,  pexhapa.  the  bej^t  test  of  their  knowledge  in 
the  culinary  art),  they  boldly  express  their  confidence  in  being  able 
to  please.  *'  The  last  place  as  they  was  in  they  cooked  everythink, 
ana  master  werry  often  had  a  matter  o*  twenty  to  dinner,  and  they 
did  everythink.  But,  then,  the  missus  was  so  piirticlar,  and  fond  of 
finding  fault,  there  was  no  pletvsing  of  her,  and  she  was  continually 
changing  I" 

Notwithstanding  the  limited  wages  of  six,  eight,  or  ten  guineas 
per  annum,    the    servanl-of-idl-work    generally   scrapes    together 
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eoQLigh  to  make  a  smart  appearance  on  her  "day  out,"  which  ii 
usually  once  a  month,  or  once  in  six  weeks;  and  Mary  is  kindly 
permitted  to  go  as  soon  as  she  hBSgot  throujifh  her  morning's  work, 
made  the  beds,  set  up  candles,  filled  the  kettles,  cleaned  the  kaives, 
and  put  everything  in  forwardness  for  the  domestic  demands  of  the 
day»  She  usually  peeps  in  at  the  parlour  about  twelve  o'clock,  her 
face  red  w'ith  exertion,  and  varnished  with  yellow  soap^  with  the  ia- 
timation  of,  **  Please,  missus,  I  'm  going,"  .ind  departs  with  the  in- 
jtinciion  to  be  home  in  time  to  fetch  the  nine  o'clock  beer  for  sup- 
per, &c. 

Already  half  tired  with  the  morning's  exercise,  she  nevertheles* 
starts  flauntily  forth,  with  ribbons  flying,  and  struggling  hard  to 
thrust  her  red,  coarse  hands  in  her  black- kid  gloves,  w4iich,  she  de- 
clares, invariably  **  busts  "  in  the  seams  before  she  can  accomplish 
her  task. 

The  other  *'  gals  "  in  the  street,  whose  attention  she  endeavours  to 
catch  by  her  short  nods,  looking  down  areas,  and  up  at  windows, 
where  they  are  respectively  employed  in  preparation  for  dinner  or 
window-cleaningj  look  at  her  with  admiration,  and  are  unanimous  in 
declaring  that  she  '*  d(}es  dress  at  any  rate  /'  and  if  they  should 
chiince  to  see  that  she  has  *'  another**  shawl,  or  sports  a  new  bonnet, 
they  wonder  how  she  does  it ! 

As  her  object  is  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  pleasure  at  the 
smallest  possible  outlay,  she  walks  every  step  of  the  way  to  her 
'*  cousin's,  at  the  east  or  west  end  of  the  wide  metropolis,  as  the  case 
may  be  i  if  she  can  get  any  one  to  go  out  with  her,  and  has  no 
young  man  paying  her  attentions,  then  her  great  delight  consists  in 
seeing  the  drapers'  and  mercers'  shops,  and  criticising  the  shawls 
and  ribbons,  and  other  '*  flimsy  temptations,"  to  which  the  heart  of 
woman  is  subject.  If  fair  lime,  of  course,  that  popular  amusement 
supersedes  ali  other  attractions  ;  gilt  gingerbread,  penny-trumpets, 
and  '*  scratch-backs,*'  are  her  delight ;  and  Richardson's  show,  and 
the  equestrian  troop  tempt  her  to  txtravagance :  and  in  this  case  the 
w^ant  of  a  beau  is  dout>ly  frit.  Cor' she  has  not  only  to  disburse  her 
own  personal  expenses,  but  to  frank  her  private  friend,  who  has 
kindly  consented  to  accompany  her. 

Time,  however,  flies  with  rapid  and  untiring  wing,  and*  she  is 
obliged  to  hurry  home,  and  she  arrives  just  in  time,  worn  out  w*ith 
heat  and  fatigue  if  in  summer,  and  in  winter  probably  drenched  in 
some  uncharitable  shower,  the  *'  pitiless  slorra  "  paying  no  respect 
to  her  unprotected  and  hard*earned  w^ardrobe,  which  is»  ten  to  one, 
as  she  pathetically  expresses  it,  '*  spiled  and  ruinated  V* 

A  servant-of- all- work,  if  a  decent  body,  generally  stipulates  that 
she  may  be  allowed  to  attend  a  place  of  **  worship,"  leastways  once 
of  a  Sunday.  They  have,  ordinarily,  a  horror  of  Roman  Catholics, 
'* 'cause  they  crosses  theirselves,  and  goes  on  their  marrowbones  to 
imiges,  and  they  once  burnt  a  lot  o*  people  in  Smiffield  V*  and  this 
is  about  the  extent  of  their  theological  knowledge. 

A  servant-of-all-work  that  is  a  **  thorough  "  servant,  who  has  had 
''experience"  in  various  services,  entertains  a  decided  objection  to 
the  intrusion  of  the  mistress  into  her  sancttimt  the  kitchen  ;  like  an 
independent  and  despotic  sovereign,  she  considers  the  invasion  of  her 
territory  as  a  declaration  of  war,  and  a  pertinacious  persistence  in 
huch  a  course,  frequently  lead^  to  a  warning  on  her  part;  for  she 
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has  an  "  *orror  "  of  people  prying  and  **  poking  their  noses  "  into  the 
mysteries  of  those  particular  depots?,  the  cypboanls  •*  aside  "  the  fire- 
place,  and  the  dresser-drawers ;  for,  in  the  one  there  is  geoerully  a 
preserve  of  kitchen-stuff,  dripping,  and  candle-ends;  and  in  the 
other  capacious  receptacles  of  odds  and  ends  an  indescribable  miscel- 
lany of  paper,  string,  rags,  doctor's  bottles,  bits  o' soap,  pinching- 
irons,  combs,  and  ttfothpicks,  in  the  "  most  admired  disorder,"  the 
arrangement  of  which  it  is  imposiiible  for  any  less- practised  hand  to 
make,  or  the  utility  of  which  no  other  mind  could  possibly  conceive. 

The  servant-of-all-work,  under  forty,  is  particularly  gracious  with 
the  knock.knee'd  baker,  and  snappishly  short  to  the  butcher,  while, 
if  above  forty,  the  scales  are  turned,  arid  the  latter  functionary  is  in 
the  highest  favour,  for  she  is  probably  fond  of  nice  things,  and  an  oc- 
casional kidney  or  sweetbread  secures  her  patronage  and  favour  ; 
while  the  baker  finds  in  her  so  severe  and  just  a  steward  to  her  mas- 
ter that  he  cannot  succeed  in  making  a  dead  man  during  the  whole 
year. 

The  lords  of  the  creation  usually  know  nothing  of  the  internal 
hinery  oi  the  domestic  economy  which  conduces  to  their  daily 
and  comfort.  The  master  is  generally  the  favourite,  for  he 
never  finds  fault ;  the  services  rei|uired  by  him  r.re  ordinarily 
limited,  and  he  is  very  contented  so  long  as  he  finds  his  shaving- 
water  outside  his  bedroora«door,  his  boots  regularly  cleaned,  and  his 
hat  and  coat  brushed.  For  the  edification  of  his  '*  lordship,'*  we  will 
utiveil  some  of  the  mysteries  of  his  householdry  in  the  following 
dialogue  between  a  mistress  and  a  new  applicant  for  the  place : 

*'  You  have  a  good  character,  of  course  ?" 

**  Yes,  mum  ;  I  was  nine  months  in  my  last  sitiwation*" 

*'And  why  did  you  leave?" 

'*  'Cause^  'mum,  the  wittals  was  werry  short,  tho*  the  work  was 
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plenty/* 
*'  Yoi 


Too  '11  find  no  want  of  that  here.    Eight  guineas  you  demand  >" 

**  With  tea  and  sugar/' 

**  We  always  make  good  tea,  and.  of  course^  you'll  have  the  pot; 
and  I  allow  half  a  pound  of  moist  a^week*  You  cook  well,  of 
course?" 

**  Plain  j'ints,  mum  j  or  any  think  of  that  sort/* 

"  Very  well,  if  your  character  suits,  I  engage  you  ;  but,  as  I  do 
not  like  changing,  I  wi.sh  you  to  understand  before  you  take  ihL' 
tituation  what  1  shall  require  of  you.  We  breakfast  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  winter,  and  seven  in  the  summer;  dine  at  two;  tea  at  six; 
sup  at  ten  ;  and  ^o  to  bed  at  eleven.  After  breakfast  you  make  the 
beds,  dust  the  rooms,  and  on  wet  days  go  to  market ;  dress  the 
dinner,  lay  the  cloth,  put  on  a  clean  apron,  and  wait  at  table.  After 
dinner  wash  the  dishes,  and  do  up  the  kitchen,  and  get  cleaned 
ready  for  lea ;  after  which,  unless  we  have  company,  you  will  do 
house-needlework  till  'tis  time  to  bring  in  the  tray,  except  when  a 
hot  supper  is  required,  which  frequently  happens  when  a  friend 
drops  in.  Every  Tuesday  the  bedrooms  and  stairs  are  swept ;  on 
Fridays  the  rooms  are  washed,  and  the  windows  cleaned  ;  in  the 
eTening  the  tins  and  kitchen-utensils  are  scoured  ;  on  Saturdays  the 
parlours,  and  kitchen,  and  out-door*s  work  is  done.  We  wash  once 
a  month,  except  a  *dab'  once  a  fortnight  of  the  handkerchiefs 
toweU,  dusters,  Sec,     By  rising  early,  and  good  management,  you 
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will  find  you  have  suflicient  time  to  keep  your  clothes  in  repair, 
and  always  appear  tidy." 

While  in  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  strength  the  servant-of-all- 
work  is  seldom  out  of  place  for  any  length  of  lime,  and  being  usuaU 
ly  well-housed  and  well-fed,  they  imagine  they  shall  never  want, 
and  rarely  lay  by  anything  for  a  rainy  day  out  of  their  small 
stipend,  and  hence,  should  sickness  incapacitate  them,  a  hospital  is 
their  refuge,  and,  in  that  irremediable  disease,  old  age,  the  work- 
hou  se I 

Yes,  a  youth  of  labour,  and  an  old  age  of  penury  and  Etarvation 
is  their  lot.  In  the  West  India  colonies,  before  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  when  the  negroes  were  unable  to  work  from  infirmities, 
they  were  always  protected  b^^  their  masters,  and  provided  with  the 
necessaries  of  life;  but  in  this  land  of  freedom  and  universal  bene- 
volence, where  aervants-of-all-work  spend  their  days  in  drudgery, 
and,  in  most  cases,  the  darkness  of  a  dungeon-like  underground 
kitchen,  they  are  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  "unions"  when 
they  can  no  longer  be  turned  to  account. 

Kind  reader!  if  yon  are  blessed  with  the  wherewithal  to  keep  i 
servant,  look  with  commiseration  upon  their  ignorance  and  impro- 
vidence, and  their  future  prospects,  and  encourage,  at  least  by  kind 
words  and  gentle  treatment  the  daily  and  poorly-remunerated  labour 
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Whoetrr  Las  attended  to  the  particulars  already  given*  must  have 
fiefceivrd  th»it  the  poor  fisherman  had  completely  \mt  hh  wits,  arid 
imd  become  as  mad  as  a  march  hare.  The  world  eho^e  to  iicci3unt  for 
Uji«  tnififtirtune  of  the  fis|jermtia'*v  in  u  manner  which  differed  very 
iridelf  fn»m  the  truths  asserting  that  it  arose  out  of  the  catastrophe  ot 
the  Piilk,  when,  in  fact,  it  preceded  and  led  to  it-  It  was  almost  a 
doubt  whether  or  not  Othee  hud  ever  bet^n  thoronghly  sane ;  but,  at 
all  events,  he  had  managed  to  pass  muster  in  the  worhi  without  excit- 
ing luiy  violent  su^^picions ;  but  his  present  condition  was  such  as  to 
leare  the  matter  in  little  doubts  No  one  was  so  well  acquainted  with 
Vii*  caAe  aJi  Betty  Dyer ;  and  if  publicity  were  desirable,  it  could  not 
W  in  better  hands. 

After  the  visitor  of  Betty  Dyer  had  told  her  doleful  tale  and  de- 
parted, that  curious  personage  went  out  into  her  little  garden,  under 
^I'ti'nce  of  '*^  getting  a  breath  of  air/*  as  she  expressed  it,  but  in 
rtility  with  an  intention  of  asking  Otiiee  some  questions  rehitive  to 
ilie  ule  she  had  heard.  She  went  out  fully  prepared  to  "  pump** 
Otbee,  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  bower  was  vacant^  the 
niiicliine  gone,  the  hut  locked. 

Little  did  Mrs.  Dyer  dreaoi  where^  and  upon  what  errand  her 
•i^^ghbour  was  gone* 

Aa  Othee  was  not  to  be  found,  Betty  thought  she  would  walk  into 
tl»*  town,  and  inquire  wliat  damuge  had  been  dune  by  the  extraordi- 
^ry  spring- tide  which  they  had  had  thut  day.  There  Was  a  talk 
l^at  one  of  the  ships  then  in  the  pn^cesa  of  btiilding,  hud  been  washed 
J*4)r,  mtb  a  large  quantity  of  timber.  This  Betty  did  not  beltave, 
"^t  ihe  resolved  she  would  go  and  see. 

It  i«  quite  necessary  that  the  reader  should  know  what  sort  of  a 
P^  the  Pulk  is  and  where  it  is  situated.  It  lay,  then,  at  the  oppo- 
^'tt?  end  of  the  town  to  that  at  which  Othee  lived,  and  was  about  a 
[*^'1«*  distant  from  any  habitation.  The  last  signs  of  life  in  the  busy 
httle  community  to  which  the  fisherman  belonged,  ended  with  a 
***lerably  extensive  ship-yiird,  in  which,  at  that  period,  two  or  three 
^J^^rdiant  vessels  were  upon  the  stocks  building,  and  in  different  states 
*'f  progress.  All  beyond  this  was  a  dead,  dreary,  and  desolate  fiat, 
*hich  went  under  the  name  of  the  Salt  JVlarshes,  and  extended  very 
^^Y  miles.  It  was  about  two  miles  from  the  sea,  and  if  one  allows 
'*  to  be  six,  or  eight,  or  tt-n  miles,  or  more  in  length,  that  space 
JJ^n  Comprise  an  area  as  wild  and  dreary  as  any  to  be  found  in  a  civi- 
^***d  country.  The  greater  part  of  this  space  was  intersected  in  the 
^'o^t  irregular  way,  by  muddy  creeks  and  ousy  pits  of  different  shapes 
^^d  sizt-g.  That  part  of  it  near  the  town  wjis  frequented  by  portions 
''t  ichool  boys  and  others,  who  went  there  to  bathe,  but  I  lielieve  no 
<»Qe  ever  went  alone. 
Tlmt  branch  of  the  sea,  which  has  already  been  described,  ran  on  in  a 
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Martia,  in  the 
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rif  diuDaods,  scal^ 
t  «r  all  tk  ikfctwwrct  of  tbe  deep. 
:  all  thai  fitanUj,  so  tlias  thae  reooliectiaa^  mi 
tbe  litiaagf  aaCiaBi  tJutl  fnoli  fMMaessioD  of  bimj 
ke  acted-  After  saWng  once  givefl 
«f  ta  tfe  fiaaef •  that'aM^  %Jk  m  f«nig  ^f trtin  described  re&Ilj  ex* 
iiUd^il  wji  thg  iwt  Mlaiil  r%iwt,  in  mbrr  to  formihe  wUh  to  catch 
AcHi*  sad  far  tiaa  yiMM  W  let  ahaut  makiag  tbe  madune  which  hat 
aheadj  heea  famjlmf  CXhee  knew  tihej  d^  not  live  in  tbe  sand 
SBid  B»d»  aad  im  tkalk»«r  water,  like  the  dabs,  butts,  plaice,  and  floao- 
dcfSr  wkiek  be  kad  beea  ta  tke  habit  of  catching,  but  that  they  inha- 
bited deep  places.  Tbe  ses  would  hare  been  the  proper  field  for 
taking  sncb  game,  but  Oibee  possessed  no  boat,  much  less  a  ship  "^ 
set  out  oci  a  crnise  to  catch  them.  He  had  al»o  picked  up  a  sf 
notion^  taken  perhaps  from  some  misunderstood  metj^phur  employed 
foang  Martin,  that  these  **odd*'  fish  only  lived  in  places  where  dii 
lers  had  happened,  where  wealth  had  been  sunk,  or  life  lost ;  that  tbe 
dead  were  their  companions  their  food — in  short,  that  they  hod  been 
eroured,  and  become  fish,  and  that  their  spirits  were  continualir 
sndering  on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  swimming  upon  the  wave,  or 
"riding  on  the  spray. 

It  was  a  jumble  of  these  ideas  together  which  undoubtedJy  si 
sted  to  Othee  to  go  to  fish  in  the  waters  of  the  Fulk,  where,  as 
-,-OtV  goe^,  instead  of  the  fishes  he  expected  to  take,  he  caught 
>enl,  and  went  mad.  ^  .  ,      . 

As  has  already  been  said,  the  full  moon  in  conjunction  with  the 
tniU  or  some  other  influence,  had  produced  a  ♦*  spring  tide/'     '^'^'- 
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had  brought  about  one  of  those  singular  phenomena  which  the  rude 
people  of  the  coast  call  the  bore  or  eager. 

This  bad  happened  in  the  early  part  of  the  day ;  and  the  moment 
the  pas&age  to  the  sea-shore  was  practicable,  many  persons  were  to  be 
seen  there,  searching  about  for  whatever  might  be  cast  on  shore. 
Upon  the  present  occasion,  however,  all  those  who  came  returned  dis* 
appointed. 

It  was  that  sort  of  evening  in  which  no  mortal  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances could  remain  insensible  and  untouched  by  the  spell  nature 
had  placed  around  him^  or  refrain  from  breaking  into  terms  of  the 
most  lively  admiration ;  it  was  one  of  those  moments  in  which  all 
nature^  earth,  sea,  and  sky,  unite  in  one  sentiment  of  pure  and  tran- 
quil enjoyment.  The  spot  was  the  long  low  beach,  the  smooth,  shell- 
beapangled  shore,  the  margin  of  the  deep,  the  restless,  tlie  endless  ocean. 

Away  to  the  left,  in  the  far  distant  west,  the  sun  was  sinking  in  a 
flood  of  his  own  glorious  light,  which  was  reflected  by  the  now  tran-^ 
qui!  sea.  The  whole  hemisphere  was  one  blaze  of  gorgeously  coloured 
splendour,  slowly  fading,  but  still  beautiful  in  every  change  and  gra- 
dation. Turning  round,  the  opposite  hemisphere  presented  one  vast 
field  of  the  richest  purple,  unbroken  by  a  cloud  or  a  speck,  except 
one  bright  glowing  star  that  hung  midway  between  heaven  and  earth, 
and  looked  like  a  lamp  whose  Bame  had  been  lighted  at  the  sun.  The 
distant  town  lay  low  in  the  haze  of  earth ;  the  square  tower  of  the 
little  church,  and  the  tall  masts  of  the  largest  merchantmen,  were  the 
only  objects  touched  by  the  last  rays  of  the  light  of  heaven.  Few 
objects  intervened  between,  but  there  were  some.  The  remains  of  an 
ill-fated  vessel,  long  since  stranded  upon  the  beach,  and  half  sunk  in 
the  smcKith  sand,  presented  a  melancholy  memorial ;  scattered  about  at 
diort  distances  from  each  other,  were  low  sand-hills,  covered  with  a 
long  wiry  grass.  These  were  of  strange  and  uncouth  shapes,  and  of 
different  heights,  from  five  to  twenty  feet.  It  was  the  same  spot 
upon  which  the  party  spoken  of  were  surprised  and  surrounded  by  the 
tide;  there  was  the  hill,  upon  which  they  found  a  resting-place  until 
the  boat  arrived ;  and  at  a  short  distance  was  to  be  seen  the  sand-hilli 
upon  which  stood  the  sfgnal-pole,  where  the  daughter  of  the  fisher- 
man and  the  father  of  ^lartin  tost  their  lives. 

Within  a  hollow  of  this  wild  and  sandy  retreat,  there  were  a  couple 
of  figures,— one  a  youth,  the  other  a  man  of  between  fifty  and  sixty 
years  of  age.  The  man  was  lying  asleep,  and  the  youth  sat  by  his  side, 
looking  up4)n  him  with  an  air  of  deep  sympathy,  and  perhaps  sorrow. 

There  was  something  very  striking  in  the  look  and  character  of  this 
youth.  He  was  tall^  and  appeared  to  have  outgrow^n  the  dress  he 
wore ;  be  had  a  light  blue  short  jacket  on,  with  sugar-loaf  buttons, 
nankeen  trousers,  much  too  short,  and  over  a!l  he  wore  what  seemed 
to  be  a  boy's  pinafore,  which  covered  his  liosom,  and  was  tucked  up 
into  the  ^aist-band  or  something  he  had  tied  round  his  loins,  while 
from  underneath  this  the  ends  of  three  or  four  volumes  appeared  that 
looked  like  jichool -books,  and  out  of  one  of  his  pockets  there  projected 
a  black  case,  such  as  schoolboys  carry  pencils  and  pens  in.  He  wore 
no  hat;  his  hair  was  abundantly  long,  and  in  the  greatest  disorder; 
his  expreasion  was  wild,  sad,  and  sensitive,  his  complexion  fair;  and 
although  there  was  no  appearance  of  ill-health,  but  much  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  this  youth  was  so  excessively  pale  as  to  attract  allenlVoiv ; 
indeed « it  was  on  that  account  that  be  wus  commonly  denom'm&leA  >i^ 
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people  who  alvrajs  preferred  a  nickname,  the  Pale  B07.  He  Lad  for 
tome  time  passed  the  age  of  boyhood,  however,  and  had  the  charactef 
of  a  highly  intelligent  young  man.  The  person  over  whom  he  ap- 
peared to  be  watching  with  marked  tenderness,  was  a  common-looking 
fisherman,  whose  pallid  haggard  look  and  disordered  dress  would  faive 
given  the  idea  of  some  poor  shipwrecked  wretch,  whom  the  benevolent 
youth  had  rescued  from  drowning.  The  sleeper  moaned  in  biu  di^ 
iurbed  slumbers,  and  presently  the  youth  a&ked,  in  a  soft  and  pitying 
tone,  '*  Are  you  better,  Othee  ?  " 

'*  I  think  I  am.  Master  IMartin,"  answered  the  man,  waking  «p 
abruptly  and  staniig  about  him  nnldly  ;  "  was  it  a  dream,  do  ye  think, 
or  what?" 

**  For  my  part,"  said  the  youth,  '^  I  should  think  it  were  aomethiiig 
more ;  judging  from  yuur  condition,  something  has  happened  to  you 
Othee,  but  what  I  cannot  learn  from  anything  you  have  yet  said  ( 
told  me/* 

"  Where  did  you  meet  me,  Master?"  asked  the  fisherman. 
"  I  found  you  lying  upon  the  wet  grass,  and  removed  you  hither: 
that  is  four  or  ive  hours  ago,  since  which  time  to  the  present  you  biive. 
never  woke." 

"  Where  s  my  tackle  ?'*  asked  the  fisherman. 
*'  I  don*t  at  all  know  what  you  mean,  Othee,"  said  the  youth ; 
explain  yourself."  ^  , 

'*  Master,"  said  the  fisherman  abruptly,  ''  I  've  been  with  the  DeviL! 
^I  've  seen  him  V 

"  Whv  where,  Othee  ?"  asked  the  youth ;  **  you  have  dreamt  itj  mj 

good  fellow."  ,  r  ,    1  .  ,  ,    t .    ♦ 

*•  No,  no  !'*  said  Othee,  "  1  've  seen  and  felt  him, — I  caught  nun  ifl 

thePulkr  ..... 

**  Ridiculous !"  ejaculated  the  youth. 

*'  Master  Iklartin/'  said  the  fisherman  in  a  more  serious  and  ratic 
tone  than  he  usually  spoke  in,  ''  I  know  the  difference.     Han't 
lived  about  in  these  here  marshes  all  the  days  of  my  life  ?  and  didn't! 
know  all  the  wild  spirits  that  wander  about  in  'em  ?     No,  no,  it  vr" 
none  of  them,  but  tme  ten  times  worse!     Oh,  Maiiter  Martin,  tb« 
fiKh  as  you  have  told  me  about  with  ^Ml-h  fins  and  silver  scales, 
them  that  drop  pearls  in  the  sea,  I  wish  1  had  never  gone  about  W 
catch  *em,  1  do ;  and  yet  I  know  there  is,^l  Ve  heard  em  whisper." 

Othee  was  getting  a  little  wild,  when  tlie  youth  put  his  hand  upon 
him,  and  begged  he  would  tell  him  what  had  happened. 

"1  '11  teli  you,  then,  I^laster  Martin.  W  hen  the  tide  was  gone 
down  the  hii:h  tide  we  Ve  had  to-day,  I  thought  I  would  try  the 
tackle  at  once,  and  not  wait  no  longer  for  the  bmt,  because  there  hk 
been  no  graves  opened  for  the  last  week,  and  I  did  not  see  no  chance 
of  none,  m  't  was  no  use  to  wait ;  so  while  your  mother  was  talking  t» 
Betty  Dyer,  I  went  in  and  took  my  tackle  on  my  back^  and  put  port  of 
an  old  sack  over  it,  so  as 


no  one  should  see  it.     As  I  didn't  want  ti» 


me  to  see  me,  I  went  and  took  my  way  by  the  North  Field  lane,  Itad 
body  was  there  but  Nathua  Wayborn,  who  was  asleep.  1  did  flH 
meet  a  sould  till  1  got  to  the  et.d  of  the  lane,  and  then  there  was  a^^H 
man  sitting  upon  the  gate  picking  his  naiR  I  knew  directly  thflMI 
was  no  luck  for  me  ;  it  was  that-that  Sisson,  and  1  knew  weU  ^nu^^ 
there  was  mischief.  Well,  I  went  on,  walked  through  the  field,  an*  ' 
went  over  the  sea  bank.  There  was  the  cod-slavers  by  thousands,  J 
non  high  water  mark  the  star-fish  and  sea^oads,  and  the  snag 
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by  cart-lcKids.      The  grass  was  reeking  on  the  tnarsbj  and  the  meai 

was  IfKjming,  all  in  motion.  There  uas  a  whizzfng  all  about  me,  which 
I  did  not  like,  but  none  of  *em  showed  themselves,  I  didn't  like  to 
go — nobody  likes  to  go  to  the  Pulk  alone,  but  I  knew  I  nitist,  *t  was 
the  only  place,  and  so  I  went*  The  tide  was  pretty  high,  and  running 
out  strong  as  I  crossed ;  but  I  didn't  mind,  over  I  went*  I  got  my 
tackle  in  order,  and  my  bait,  and  when  the  eddy  tvas  a  little  still,  I 
threw  it  in.  I  knew  the  stone  wouldn't  pull  the  buoy  under  water, 
I  knew  it  couldn't ;  but  in  a  twinkling  down  it  went*  Up  came  the 
babbles  and  the  mud,  as  black  as  ink,  and  something  jerked  the  rope 
ever  so  many  times,  enough  to  break  my  wrists,  or  pull  it  out  of  my 
hand.  1  knew  aomething  was  amiss,  I  felt  afeared;  I'd  a  mind  as 
good  as  my  life  to  leave  go  of  the  rope,  and  run  away,  but  I  thought  I 
would  not ;  so  I  pulled,  Master  Martin,  pulled  with  all  my  might,  till 
my  sinners  were  fit  to  crack,  and  my  eyes  struck  fire,  and  cheeks  burnt, 
while  a  cold  sweat  came  over  my  forehead,  and  my  ears  sung  again,  I 
looked  at  the  place  where  I  had  thrown  in  the  tackles ;  it  had  not 
come  up,  but  I  saw  the  water  idnk  all  round  it,  till  it  made  a  hollow 
like  a  cup,  I  saw  the  buoy,  and  the  rope,  and  the  hooks  I  had  fastened 
upon  it,  and  the  stone  I  had  tied  to  the  end  of  it ;  and  as  the  hole  got 
deeper  and  deeper,  I  saw  sitting  upon  the  black  mud  a  horrible  sight. 
I  see  it  now !  *  exclaimed  the  fishennaii,  seizing  both  the  hands  of 
Maitiii  in  a  convulsive  grasp.  **  I  see  it !  I  see  it !  Thousands  and 
llifNiaaiids  of  frightful  things  were  crawling  about  bim  ;  in  at  his  eyes, 
out  of  his  ears  and  his  mouth,  and  round  his  body,  and  between  his 
ribs ;  and  the  smallest  were  crawling  about,  and  hiding  themselves  in 
the  folds  and  wniikles  of  his  sodden  sktn,  and  his  hair  was  alive,  and 
his  look.  Muster  Martin,  I  never  seed  nothing  like  it  afore  I  I  wanted 
to  leave  go  of  the  rope,  but  *t  warn't  of  no  use,  I  could  not ;  it  hung 
to  my  hands  as  if  't  had  been  pitched,  I  could  not  let  go !  There  I 
stood  ftt4mng,  and  in  the  meanwhile  a  thousand  ugly  imps  put  out  their 
heads  out  of  the  watex  and  out  of  the  mud,  all  round  the  big  one* 
Presently  he  began  to  grin  ;  such  a  mouth  !  I  trembled  all  over  me  ; 
my  knees  shook,  and  my  teeth  chattered.  All  at  once  he  began  to 
pull  the  rope,  hand  over  band,  just  like  a  sailor.  I  held  back,  but 
t  wa  nt  of  no  use,  I  was  obliged  to  go,  step  after  step  I  was  forced 
to  follow ;  every  moment  I  was  getting  nearer  and  nearer  this  horrible 
sight,  till  presently  1  came  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  I  could  not  bear 
to  look,  and  so  I  turned  my  head  and  cried  out  for  mercy,  but  the 
more  1  cried  and  shrieked,  the  harder  he  pulled ;  and  now  with  a 
sudden  jerk  he  dragged  me  down  to  him  upon  him.  Oh,  Master 
Martin  I  I  touched  his  cold  and  slimy  body — he  hugged  me  in  his 
arms,  and  stifled  me  in  bis  horrible  bosom.  The  waters  then  came 
pouring  in  upon  nie — I  heard  them  in  my  ears,  and  felt  I  was  choking, 
dying — I — " 

The  narrative  of  Othee  was  here  interrupted  by  a  loudj  hollow 
laugh  close  behind,  which,  coming  suddenly  as  it  did,  might  have 
frightened  any  one-  The  poor  Jisherman  fell  at  once  upon  the  person 
of  the  youth,  burying  his  bead  in  the  best  way  he  could,  and  grasping 
him  BO  tight,  as  almost  to  cause  strangulation.  Young  JMartiii  was 
startled,  and,  turning  his  head  suddenly,  he  saw.  standing  upon  the 
bankj  the  tall,  lean  figure  of  Si&son,  who  still  continued  his  laugh. 

Without  addressing  the  intruder,  the  youth  turned  to  comfott  l\\e 
fisherman,  and  to  assure  him  there  was  nothing  and  nobody  \M  icM  ; 
and  whiJr  this  t^vs  doing,  Sisaon  stepped  down,  and  pluc\n^  V\ii\%e\l  vixv 

II  9. 


tlie  iotnuler 
Thii 

1lp«ll  ttTtll 

he  m^  or  wbare  he 

tB  ia^iiirp.     He  was  i 

of  fiue. 

wore  ft  fined 

ftetuaDjr  bogbedt 

peen  bocJi,  wMdi 

•if  petSDB,  Kcd  bad  had 

^  lad  ani'  at  all« 

as  he  hftd  oonntled/^ 

tke  ftoeounuof  I 

Ue  sfipesTftiioe  ■£  i 

the  dme  that  the  veeid 

was  burnt  at  sea,  and  firti 

marks  fae  made  upon  that 

I  of  jomg  Martm  fbr  the  lost  and  distracted  fisherman 
ouaaocenllil  and  a  Tcry  sliQfft  otie ;  he  returned  in  a  few 
nunotes, — and  when  he  appeagrd  npoD  the  ridge  he  seemed  soise- 
what  agitated,  and  approiiched  Sisaon,  who  still  kept  his  seat  in 
rather  an  awkward  and  discomposed  manner. 

He  was  hailed  bj  that  worthy  aa  aooci  as  he  made  his  appearance, 
who  said,  "  Halloa,  Master  Martin,  you  have  given  yourself  no 
great  trouble  about  your  friend,  that's  a  bit  of  the  right  sort  of 
systeii) ;  begin  the  world  in  that  way,  and  you'll  find  you  may 
continue  it  with  advantage  throughout," 
"  You  joke^  Mr.  Sisson,*'  replied  the  youth, 
**  1  do,"  returned  the  man  ;  "  tlie  most  serious  thing  in  the  ' 
is  a  joke,  and«  in  this  case^  the  truest." 

**  I  can't  subscribe  to  your  doctrine,  Mr.  Sisson/' 
*'  Ynu  will,  if  yiju  live  long  enough ;  there  is  plenty  of  time  for 
Hut  come,  I  think  we  have  stayed  here  long  enough.** 
the  man  stoiid    npon   his  feet,  and   began   buttoning  tfa 
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ihftbby  old  black  coat ;  he  wore  the  bit  of  green  haize^  which  served 
him  for  a  waistcoat,  and  made  two  or  three  long  strides  on  his  way 
to  the  town. 

Following  aHer  him  with  a  deportment  very  unlike  his  usual 
manner,  the  youth  addressed  him  in  a  low  serious  tone,  and  said, 
**  Mr.  Sisson,  there  is  something  I  should  very  much  like  to  ask 
yoo,  if  you  would  allow  me  ?  " 

The  man  stopped,  regarding  the  youth  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said  in  an  altered  tone  of  voice,  *'  Very  well,  let  us  walk  on  then," 

'*  I  have  an  impression,  Mr,  Sisson,  that  the  mind  of  the  fisherman 
is  un&ettledj — I  would  not  say  that  he  is  mad/' 

'*  I  think  you  might  with  tolerable  safety,"  observed  Sisson  sar- 
castically, 

"  I  am  sorry  for  him,  poor  fellow/*  returned  l^iartin,  '*  but  that 
which  I  particularly  refer  to  occurred  some  time  ago.  before  any 
iigiis  oC  disease  had  made  their  appearance.  It  is  true  that  he  has 
fifequently  made  the  same  remarks  since,  ollen  touched  upon  the 
same  subject,  and  once  or  twice  has  made  a  direct  itatement  of 
£Kta,  which  perhaps  it  would  not  be  proper  to  think  seriously  of, 
eooiidering  his  conditions.  Perhaps  you  never  heard  of  certain 
nusfortiines  which  have  befallen  our  family,  t  am  youngs  but  my 
poor  mother — " 

*'  Well,  well/'  interrupted  the  man,  ''  what  is  it  that  the  fisher- 
mtnhas  said?" 

*'  Vou  may  have  heard  that  my  father  lost  his  life  in  an  act  of 
humanity  ?" 
*"  He  was  a  fool,"  observed  Sisson ;  '*  well  ?" 

"  I  reverence  his  memory  the  more.  But  before  this  calamity 
brf«l  ui,  we  h.ad  sustained  another ;  a  vessel  belonging  to  my  father, 
'0  which  was  embarked  the  bulk  of  his  property,  and  many  va- 
^>i*blc  papers,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  burnt  at  sea  in  sight  of  the 
Jfi»n!  The  whole  of  this  direful  event  has  ever  been  involved 
®  tie  most  impenetrable  mystery,  and  perhaps  my  anxiety  to  know 
"wething  of  so  dreadful  an  event  has  led  me  into  the  folly  of  lia- 
ising to  the  suggestions  of  a  madman,  and  of  intruding  the  subject 
upottjou." 
"  Well,  well !"  replied  the  man,  with  some  impatience. 
I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell  you,  but  the  fisherman  has  fre- 
ely told  me  that  you  were  the  only  person  w^ho  could  give  any 
■ormation  upon  the  subject/* 

"  Then  he  told  you  the  truth,"  replied  Sisson  quickly,  as  if  re- 
lifted  by  the  inquiry  having  reached  a  point. 

Suddenly  stopping,  and  clasping  his  hands,  the  youth  ejaculated, 
"  Heavens !  is  it  possible  that  I  am   in   the  presence  of  one  who 
really  knows  something  of  a  calamity,  the  memory  of  which  has 
^*r  tortured  us  with  doubts,  and  burthened  our  hearts  with  sor- 
^^.    1  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Sisson,  but  I  fear  1  cannot  hear  the 
"^  ion  noWy  and  yet  1  feel  I  cannot  leave  you  until  I  know  what  I 
to  bear/' 
"Well,  another  time/'  coldly  replied  the  man. 
"Ko,  no,  Mr.  Sisson ;  I  beg  of  you,  tell  me  at  once/* 
"Let  UJ!  walk  forward,  then/*  observed  Sisson  ;  and,  as  he  turned 
^'t  back,  he  asked,  in  a  low  voice,  and  rather  mysterious  manner, 
"Kdtiotthe  fisherman  make  the  communication  of  amtthcr  matter 
l«u  ?    Did  he  not  tell  you  that  the  girl  he  lost  wai*  not  his  ?** 
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^-/:--.t  ktrtTi^ers  irrirtd.  tud  to  coe  ci"  these  the  "  apartment  **  warn 
it*.  He  wAt  1  ;ouag  man  of  iaHnu^ring  manners.  After  a  few 
r:.(/rjt}u,  it  wa^  difecciTered  ibftX  tbeir  daughter  had  fallen  a  lacrifieel 
TUt  TDfAhf^  'wejit,  and  upbraideJ  her  dau^rhter ;  the  father,  abaent^ 
:if^  him*^]ff</T  a  dav  or  two,  retamed  to  his  family.  He  treated  his 
diiijf^hter,  however,  with  none  of  that  harshness  usual  in  such  cawa- 
Ori  the  aintrary,  he  continued  his  kindness  to  his  daughter;  in 
fiht/rt,  his  manner  showed  that  he  thought  her  condition  suffidentljT 
unhappy.  The  health  of  the  ponr  girl  rapidly  declined ;  and,  ii* 
i^pitc  of  all  her  never-ceasing  attendant  could  do,  who  watched  her 
iii|{ht  and  day,  until  he^ — no  matter — in  the  end  she  died,  but  her 
child  survived.  Afler  a  time  it  was  taken  away  by  its  parent,  ancS* 
Mime  few  years  passed  before  anything  certain  was  known  about  it, 
and  then  little  more  than  that  it  was  living. 

**  The  world  now  contained  nothing  that  could  cheer  or  warm  th^ 
fatherless  heart ;  it  could  put  forth  nothing  capable  of  touching  lu* 
feelings,  so  that,  in  circumstances  in  which  he  was  ex|)ected  to  weep 
or  exhibit  anger,  he  smiled — smiled.  Well,  he  continued  to  inhabit 
the  c«ittage,  which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  misfortunes  ;  his  wife 
died,  they  say,  of  grief,  and  he  still  kept  possession  of  it.     It  was  a 
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solitary  place ;  it  stood  alone,  but  he  had  booght  It ;  it  was  his :  he 
had  a  right  to  do  as  he  liked  with  his  own  ;  so  on  a  certain  night  he 
set  it  on  fire.  On  that  night  there  was  a  merchant* vessel  ready  for 
taking  her  departure.  For  rnaiiy  days  previously  waggons,  horses, 
and  busy  men  were  occupied  getting  in  her  lading, — a  rich  cargo,  as 
'tis  said.  Her  owner  was  there  also,  and  aboyt  to  take  his  passage 
home  in  her,  and  all  was  ready.  He  was  a  fine,  healthy  man,  and  a 
good  companion.  He  had  dined  with  his  friends,  who  had  pledged 
him  in  bumpers  of  costly  wine,  wishing  him  success,  a  speedy  voyage, 
and  a  welcome  reception  at  home.  The  tide  was  just  upon  the 
turn,  and  all  was  ready ;  so  the  mate  went  to  the  hotel,  which  was 
just  at  hand,  to  say  the  moment  had  arrived  for  departure,  and  no 
more  time  was  to  be  lost.  At  this  the  party  issued  from  their  places 
of  mirth  and  friendship,  but  they  would  not  part  until  the  last  mo- 
ment, so  they  accompanied  their  friend,  the  happy  and  wealthy 
owner,  to  the  very  plank  which  led  him  from  their  shore,  and  made 
the  first  step  towards  home,  and  when  the  vessel  yielded  to  the 
efforts  made  to  get  her  on  her  way,  their  salutations  and  adieus 
were  still  heard  even  in  the  distance,  borne  by  the  wind,  Happy, 
happy  man !  fortune  was  smiling  upon  him ;  the  weather  serene, 
the  breeze  fresh  ♦  and  home  within  a  few  days*  sail ;  his  enjoyment 
was  perfect,  not  even  clouded  with  a  single  fear.  But  the  devil  is 
sometimes  found  lurking  when  his  presence  is  least  suspected,  and 
so  it  was  here.  The  happy  owner  little  thought  there  was  one 
watching  him  whose  malicious  purpose  hell  itself  might  have  been 
proud  of  suggesting ;  one  who  nad  nursed  vengeance  in  his  heart 
for  years.  Secure  in  the  safety  of  his  good  vessel,  and  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  wealth,  the  dotard  forgot  that  there  was  one  man  he 
had  deeply  injured,  ruined,  cyrsed,  and  least  of  all  did  he  imagine 
that  man  was  within  a  few  yards  of  him.  In  the  con  fusion  of  leave- 
king  and  departure,  this  man  had  slipped  on  board  the  vessel  un- 
en  by  any,  and  lay  hid  himself  among  the  cargo  in  the  hold.  The 
^wner  now  so  secure  and  happy,  was  the  seducer  of  the  girl  I  told 
you  of,  and  the  man  who  had  smuggled  himself  into  such  good  com- 
pany was — her  father  ! 

**  How  think  you  this  desperate  man  meant  to  revenge  his  honour 
and  his  child's  wrongs?  i  have  told  you  that  he  had  prepared 
himself  by  burning  in  one  blaze  of  ruin  all  that  he  possessed.  Then 
as  he  lay  he  heard  the  mariner's  song,  heard  first  one  and  then  an- 
cvther  speak  of  his  home,  his  hopes,  the  greeting  of  his  children. 
Damnation  !  the  thought  was  madness  to  him,  deprived  of  all,  and 
by  a  wretch  now  within  his  power.  The  implements  he  had  pre- 
pared and  brought  with  him  for  the  purpose  w*ere  now  got  ready ; 
they  were  the  means  of  providing  fire  ;  and  after  a  few  minutes  the 
funeral -pile  was  lighted,  intended  to  destroy  all  the  guilty  and  the 
innocent  together.  The  ship  was  set  on  fire!  Terror  seized  on 
all ;  confusion  reigned  ;  destruction  raged,  and  death  spared  none — 
except  the  two  wretches  for  whose  twin-existence  the  Limits  of  the 
world  were  nol  wide  enough." 

Overcome  with  emotion  at  this  part  of  the  nstrrative,  Martin 
could  repress  his  feelings  no  longer,  but  exclaimed, 

'*  For  God*8  sake,  Sisson,  tell  me,  am  1  to  apply  these  facts  to  our 
own  dreadful  misfortune?  flly  heart  misgives  me.  The  ship  was 
ours,  and  the  owner?" 

•'  Your  father  V  txcJaimed  Sis^ion, — "the  incendiary,  tnyseVlV* 
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x=T£r-_-.^2c  -t  ziA  siccBBC  jscn  inraited  for  the 
He  r'--^-^  r"i=:  -—  Ti-^.  K^  iiiaae  iz.Tesited  by  the  in- 
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~Ln  -11=^  1— ■r^:r  .sn-iste*  "ne  Tuxfilice.  ^ashering  pence 
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:  -  Tr.  -J.  r'rt  jr.im-  r:r=^.  ---lul-  itsLizir  rrrrcxi  ih«  aolemn  aisles 
■  :rr  ix-'Siu  ■»^^"»''"^.  z-jinei  n  »  rrTTT  r»tLx^:<ii  li^t.  and  of  which 
i  :£—  *ii;  ^  i  ir^rt  =:r::i^.2"  i:  zut  ascTsd  ci3.ie.  may  justly  be 
viT^^^  "T^   .-TT"-':   -i    ■•=''-: Tit  -7-7*7  iif^'isJirpec- 

r^t  iir^rrsu^  :«-v?*e  :::«  i=OT*^rpii  i=ii  tie  haird-organ  ii  as 
.Ij^iirvr:  a-  zr«  jr:r"-c  ^i  -uir:  a: a  ^ae  *t"Xiii  ct  scosiiTeneas ;  boCh, 
:  *  z^-^is"  -vtII.  ;ir^  iia-  :«•  niiiacr-in-jiJca'lT  -  pLayed  apoD  "  in  catei 
.T  r^     ?x-  ins  snutf  ixixi, — in^-xhsd  jje  jrzicccdestructiTenessbe 

r':ti  :ng^Hiauo  iirs  inios?  -  iv^rxjiirlj  icifced  to  large  or  small 
r-r-rt?.  *  jmt  s«.'mtfC2x:es>  .■■jr.*tt!'iL  "Tie  :c-£tn,  c£  ferocity,  and  very 
T^^n-1117  "se  jrx«i  it  stfiniuLicj  ?*  ^^  riejr  "^  tone  "*  from  those 
▼  :•-■  iTTs  i«*e.rx«i  ij  irrs^iiif  ic  new  ~  rcw-rril  ir;jcnimenta.''  Ad- 
ii^'.ir^  i.i^^ — ae  ■  i-,r^  :am  ii«2x  nx^" — very  often  produce 
— «i  ^i.-=c  i&c-'ciisiirr^  -.-.—..: -0*1-  -n  ±e  rciriicil  r^^j-.  efpedally  of 
—•-54*  rr^far   .txiz>  -wi-o^  xra  surcoseil  ij  rscK^Et  the  lor  kitmaMa 

r!:e   r'jntft    »     :«;- ...vvt^'-     i*e   .rrm  oc"  c«nmunicativeneif, 
scr-r:  i.:a?*7  iii- :cazizz  ^e  r-ce-il  .-c  ill  t^r*  urJoc*— except  one / 
Ti^  3i  jrTLLTx  ?-•*-  -^  :::«;  jcri::  :c  Uati— cr  fa^on.  delighting  in 

Tie  Di-jpiici  -iliJj  i-.ic^rt^-  :s  zbi  crsan  of  combativenesi» 
.:^-tiL_izx  ^'.'Ji  m-cc  ^i^j  ixLs?tf  rvpvrt*  <c  idsaalt  and  battery,  and 
:=^r-7fc=^  details  cc  iicrr.d  eerier*.  proT-ldin^  sweet  music  ror  the 
millroc ! 

Scree  pablic  men  are  Minetfrie*  calleii  oi^rans.  For  example,  there 
wu  Whitbrcad,  the  brewer,  who  was  one  of  those  tmbs  which  are 
said  to  stand  00  their  own  bottom*,  ^^a  sort  of  6<irrir/-organ  !)  who 
had  a  good  heart  and  ^^like  hi<  porter)  a  good  head ;  but  (like  a 
drunken  pA-boy)  he  was  incapable  of  carr}  ing  out  his  full  measures ! 

There  is^  agai°'  ^  great,  the  eloquent,  the  persuasive  patriot, 
Daniel  (XCoiinell,  Esq.,  of  Derrynane,  who  may  be  truly  termed  the 
"MOKfA-organ  "  of  Ireland  ! — a  nuin  who  appears  to  have  been  anti* 
dpated  by  that  splendid  and  inspired  poet.  Burns,  when  he  wrote 
that  line, 

"There 's  a  chiel  amang  ye  taking  note* /" 

nd  no  ehamg^,  (sorrow  a  bit !)  sons  of  Erin,  will  ye  be  getting! 
^is  very  life  is  rent — ^his  very  garments  are  rent!  And  he  is,  doubt- 
SMff  A  very  excellent  advocate ;  but,  like  most  advocates  and  gentle- 
len  of  the  bar,  he  professedly  does  not  work  without  a  fee  \  The 
mn  of  touch  (andftake  I)  is  largely  developed  in  this  really  extra* 

sMwnmrm  man. 
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THE  DIVAR 

<^  Le  labao  ctt  venu,  el  l*Qrieut  n*eat  pltii  fier  de  ion  c^'tijn^" 

This  is  an  excellent  motto  to  begin  with,  stolen  for  the  nonce,  ac- 

conling  to  the  fashion  of  the  day^  from   the  French »  from  one  of  the 

i|>righUy  little  Physiologies  which  started  up  like  rockets,  and  went 

out  ts  Buddenly,  finally  tumbling,  uncut,  from  the  franc  of  the  pub- 

^t»lier  10  the  forty  centimes  of  the  bookstall.     Like  tlieir  **biftek5," 

iWy  were  overdone*    And,  having  borrowed  these  few  words,  we  will 

^y  the  little  volume  aside. 

We  are  in  our  Divan,  It  is  not  a  large  public  room,  adorned  with 
ptpcr^banginga  of  wondrous  views,  dimly  seen  through  the  chiaro-os- 
^*ffi  of  smoky  varnish,  and  animated  by  the  constant  motion  of 
i^itora,  the  rustling  of  papers,  and  the  transit  of  waiters,  with 
corned  cups  of  the  infused  berry  ;  but  a  snuggery  of  our  own,  with 
tociwjt  stuffed  settles,  worn  into  comfortable  hollows  for  reclining, 
^<i  staid  and  solemn  furniture  of  other  days:  so  quiet,  too,  that  the 
fnmble  of  the  night-cab  is  not  perceptible,  nor  does  the  vigil-bring- 
■^  diicord  of  the  streperous  waits  reach  Its  precincts. 

U  ii  past  midnight*  All  are,  or  ought  to  be,  thinking  about  re- 
p*^ilmtthe  restless  imps  who  haunt  the  engines  of  the  press  at 
^ftgOr  House — small  demons,  whose  unceasing  visitations  drive  the 
^^'^ing  brain  to  madness— still  wait  for  copy :  and  we  have  none. 
T'fei  mote  that  we  reflect  upon  the  utter  despair  of  our  position,  the 
''*'''*  do  we  become  bewildered;  we  will  fly  to  tobacco  for  relief. 
**Qtiand  on  nVst  pas  content,  il  faut  fumer.'* 

^<>*  wo  have  lighted  a  mighty  pipe,  and  its  vapours  rise  in  dense 
^^  curling  rings  around  u»,  as  we  gradually  lose  sight  of  the  material 
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world,  and  exist  only  in  a  region  of  fantasy.  Our  penknife  is  slum- 
bering  on  the  inkstand  ;  the  very  spoon  is  dreaming  in  lis  ejnpty  gob* 
leU  from  which  the  spirii-and-watcr  has  fled ;  but  tlie  pen  and  peodl 
are  trusty  servants,  and  offer  spontaneously  to  assist  us-  They  coroc 
forward  with  their  hands  joined,  like  Lablache  and  Fomasari  in  die 
trumpet-duet,  and  swear  allegiance*  The  crayon  even  lights  a  cigar 
for  its  peculiar  inspiration,  and  the  pen  plunges  into  the  liquid  boeom 
of  its  kindred  ink.  To  work,  my  trusty  adminicles,  and  put  fonrard 
what  ye  list. 

It  is  Christmas,  raiacalled  "  merry "  by  those  of  the  olden  time, 
who  are  now  christened  by  the  vulgar  name  of  the  useful  hydraulic 
machines. 

A  soul -subduing  torpor  hath  spread  its  oppressiveness  over  my 
existence.  Joy  hath  fled  my  hearty  and  I  am  a  wretched  thing,  to 
whom  the  present  is  blank  as  the  box-list  of  the  Lyceum ;  dreary 
as  the  novel  which  is  compiled  by  the  industrious  nobleman.  A 
gloom,  deeper  than  that  of  the  glaciarium,  is  upon  me.  To  me,  die 
festivities  of  Cliristmas  have  no  allurements  ;  the  joy  tJiat  lighteth  up 
the  countenances  of  all  around  me,  as  visions  of  turkeys  float  before 
them,  infecteth  me  not;  and  even  the  impressive  cartoon  which  the 
enterprising  grocer  exhibiteth  in  front  of  his  shop»  displaying  the 
mirthful  effects  of  a  snuff-coloured  pudding  and  a  pink  sirloin^  caused) 
no  emotion  in  my  breasU  Rude,  unpolished  revellers,  whose  souls 
are  comforted  with  beef^  who  fltl  the  air  with  noisy  mirth  at  the  un- 
graceful feats  of  clowns  and  pantaloons,  I  am  not  of  ye  I  My  soul 
ptntcth  for  more  ethereul  joys,  the  refined  fascinations  of  the  balleU 
Oh  1  thou  perfectest  creation  of  mankind,  climax  of  civilisation  I  the 
gent«  he  of  the  azure  stock,  clingeth  not  with  more  fervour  to  the 
promenade  concert  than  I  to  thee.  Thou  art  as  the  breatli  of  my 
life,  Its  the  glimpse  of  sunshine  which  pcnetrateth  to  the  migatooette 
in  the  window  of  the  milliner's  back-room.  Oh  1  Ellsler,  queen  of 
Sclavonian  dances!  Cerito^  joyous  dispenser  of  graceful  realisms! 
and  thou  Carlotta,  that  skimmest  over  the  knotty  surface  of  the 
IXMirds  as  the  swallow  skinnneth  over  that  of  the  smooth  lake^  when 

Khavc  ceased  to  charm  the  enamoured  atmosphere  with  your  evo- 
i«Mit«  then  does  my  soul  droop  and  sink  within  me,  melancholy 
sonMMleth  its  neutral  tints  over  ray  mind,  and  I  retire  into  solitary 
places,  like  unto  him  who  feareth  to  encounter  tlie  fatal  strip  of 
|Mirchmcnt*  Oh  !  season  of  festivities,  that  stereo  type  th  a  grin  on 
the  tarei  of  little  boys,  that  expandeth  the  heart  even  of  Poor  Law 
(lunrdians,  and  maketh  them  dole  forth  the  expensive  beef  and  the 
coatly  pudding,  to  the  unwonted  contentment  of  the  pauper,  I  sicken 
«|  the  reeking  ^atcam  which  thou  sendest  up  from  innumerable  festive 
ImurtU,  UMni^led  with  shouts  of  punch-inspired  merriment-  To  me 
thou  art  unmirthful  as  boxing-day  to  the  housekeeper,  for  lo!  thou 
brtngett  no  bid  let  with  iheel  I 

1  will  M'vV  kindred  beings,  souls  of  my  own  gosaamer  complexiooj  J 
gracelul  wieldtTs  of  the  lorgnette,  and  with  them  I  will  pass  this  set— ^ 
loti  of  Uibulation*  To  thee,  oh  Lumley,  gentle  caterer  of  heavenly^ 
bonquct*,  wrUine  ptirveyor  of  pirouettes,  tasteful  ruler  of  nmds  *iir*H 
itimlif'^t  lo  thee  will  1  go  in  my  aespoiidency,  for  thou  too  sighest  for  j 
LjJh<}  time  when  Uiy  mansion,  which  is  now  »ileat  and  deserted^  shalMV 
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echo  with  the  strains  ofCosIa  and  the  plaudits  of  the  elegant  multi- 
tude. To  the  great  Alfred,  too,  will  I  hie  me,  royal  patron  of  the 
enclmnting  Carlotta,  who  extendeth  the  bright  glories  of  the  ballet 
far  into  the  season  of  dulness.  Thy  great  heart,  oh  Bunn,  vibrateth 
harrooniously  with  ray  own  —  thou  too  floatest  joyously  upon  the 
zuphyr  of  a  revolving  petticoat.  Thee,  too,  will  I  seek  out,  fanciful 
historian  of  the  opera,  whose  pen  reflecteth  with  matchless  crafk  the 
rainbow  tints  of  that  earthly  paradise,  and  apreadeth  out  columns  of 
perfumed  though  L  Patient  sufferer  of  rude  gibes  from  the  relentless 
jester,  thee  will  I  drag  from  thy  mournful  obscurity,  and  we  will  as- 
semble together,  and  retire  far  from  the  sound  of  empty  revelry,  to 
commune  over  the  glories  that  have  fled,  and  utter  brilliant  prognos* 
tics  of  the  future.  We  will  recall  the  dazzling  scintillations  which 
stream  from  the  foot  of  Elsler,  the  joyous  bound  of  Cerito,  and  the 
leap  with  which  Carlotta  caused  our  hearts  to  tremble  with  mingled 
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ay  and  terror.   Our  eyes  shall  gaze  upon  the  counterfeit  present- 
iments of  their  forms*  upon  the  tinted  lithograph  will  we  gloat  and  cri- 
'licise  the  skill  of  the  artist,  whose  daring  hand  hath  cndeuvoured  to 
Irace  the  fleeting  graces  of  the  btillet.     Our  cars*  loo,  »\\ttl\\wi  ^ia- 
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lighted ;  for  on  the  cornet -a -pis  ton  I  will  play  unto  you  the  rttht  di 
fmcinationy  the  notes  whereof  shall  much  rejoice  your  souls,  and  ow 
food  shall  be  that  which  is  beloved  of  the  6gurante.  We  will  eat 
lobster-salad,  and  our  lips  shall  be  refreshed  with  the  gparkUng  wine 
of  champagne,  and  the  indigestion  caused  thereby  we  will  hail  as  the 
thirsty  pilgrim  haileth  the  fountain  in  the  desert;  for  it  will  be 
frayght  wjih  blissful  dreams  of  the  beloved  ballet. 

The  ballet  hath  indeed  departed ;  its  meteors  were  transient. 
Pantomime  succeedeth,  and  in  its  turn  will  pantomime  leave.  Wtd* 
dicombe  alone  is  undying  and  perpetual     Id  I  Widdicombe  I 

When  the  world  was  young,  Widdicombe  first  saw  the  light.  To 
his  care  was  entrusted  the  breaking-in  of  the  colt,  restless  with  his 
forty  days*  sojourn  m  the  ark,  as  soon  as  Noah  found  out  a  patch  of 
ground  dry  enough  for  the  circle.  At  the  Hippodrome  of  Greece 
was  he  ruler  of  the  ring.  Ovid  sang  of  him  as  the  Centaur.  He  wax 
roaster  of  the  horse  to  Sesostris,  builder  of  pyramids.  Semiramis 
loved  him,  for  he  got  up  eque&triati  shows  in  the  hanging  gardens  of 
Babylon.  Even  from  his  recollections  of  the  era  of  Confucius  doth 
he  put  forth  the  **  Grand  Entree  of  the  Bronze  Cavalry  of  PekiD,** 
which  equestrian  Batty  delighteth  to  lead.     161  Widdicombe  I 


^.. 


"X 


\ 


Tlie  ballet  hath,  indeed,  departed;  we  have  said  it.  But  on  Wid- 
dicombe do  we  place  our  trust,  Camille  Leroux,  her  of  the  iri«  veal* 
ment,  so  wondrously  delicate, — incomprehensible,  yet  leaving  noticing 
JO  the  imagination,^ — may  appear  at  his  bidding,  if  he  maketh  haste  be* 
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fore  the  offer  of  the  transatlantic  equestrian ;  let  her  be  secured;  let 
her  dazzling  beauty  flash  round  the  arena^  and  we  will  look  down  on 
her  foreshortened  attractions  from  the  clouds  to  which  our  braing 
take  wing,  and  exclaim^  **  Id  I  Widdicombe  f 


There  was  not  in  that  most  accurate  of  all  places,  the  City,  a  more 
accurate  personage  than  Mark  Minimum.  So  regularly  did  he  pass 
the  Red  Cap  m  Camden  Town  at  a  quarter  to  nine,  that  yoo  might 
have  Bet  your  watch  by  him  without  fear  of  a  blunder.  His  hat  was 
accurate,  for  not  a  fibre  of  nap  rose  above  the  level  of  the  rest ;  his 
waistcoat  was  accurate,  for  there  w^as  no  little  ynbultoned  nook,  be- 
tokening negligence;  his  hair  was  accurate,  for  the  same  little  semi- 
circular curl  always  appeared  from  behind  his  right  ear,  and  approx* 
i mated  his  eyebrows  always  at  precisely  the  same  distance.  He  kept 
hh  books  with  surprising  exactness,  joying  much  in  decimals,  though 
haling  them  when  ihey  would  be  *'  recurring"  decimals,  and  anything 
hkc  guess,  or  allowance  for  errors^  was  utter  abomination.  Averages 
he  loved  not,  for  they  were  to  him  but  pompous  slurring  over  of  inac- 
curacies ;  and  when  he  ascertained  by  a  morning  newspaper  that  a 
sovereign  could  not  be  weighed  even  at  the  Bank  of  England  without 
the  risk  of  an  error  of  at  least  two  one-hundredth's  of  a  grain,  he  felt 
bis  heart  sink  within  him.  He  would  have  liked  all  virtue  and  vice 
to  have  been  measured  by  an  unaliditig  scale  ;  he  would  have  liked  to 
calculate  the  human  heart  by  tigureSj  and  to  have  made  the  observer 
of  man  a  sort  of  Babbage's  machine. 

With  the  fine-arts  and  literature  Mark  had  nothing  to  do-  If  he 
turned  to  poetry,  it  was  to  Pope's  works*  because  he  had  heard  that 
the  bard  of  Twickenham  lisped  in  numbers.  As  for  music,  he  only 
knew  it  as  something  to  abhor ;  for  a  barrel-organ  in  the  street  had 
once  interrupted  him  while  calculating  the  cubic  contents  of  the 
largest  pyramid.  Nevertheless,  one  Samuel  Restless^  a  friend,  using 
arts  of  persuasion  that  a  subtle  Greek  orator  might  have  envied,  in- 
duced Mark  to  go  with  him  to  the  Promenade  Concert. 

What  to  Mark  was  Jullien?  In  vain  did  the  emperor  of  conductors 
display  the  broad  expanse  of  his  white  waistcoat;  in  vain  did  he  fling 
himself  majestically  into  his  throne;  in  vain,  with  extended  arms  and 
portentous  countenance  did  he  call  upon  his  band  to  moderate  their 
volume  of  sound;  from  Mark  Minimum  he  could  win  no  admiration. 
Koenig  might  bid  his  cornopean  utter  penetrating,  sonorous,  imdu- 
lating  melody  ;  Baumann  might  make  his  bassoon  grunt  harmoniously; 
the  great  Jullien  himself  might  aliyht  from  his  eminence,  and  imitate 
the  lark  with  the  tiny  piccolo ;  Mark  did  not  admire.  At  last  his 
friend  began  to  talk  about  somebody  being  a  good  *'  timist/*  Mark 
asked  what  he  roeaned ;  and  the  conversation  wandered  presently 
into  a  description,  by  Restless,  of  bars,  and  semihreves,  and  quavers, 
and  so  on,  Mark  all  the  while  pacing  the  most  earnest  attention, 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  he.  "  Two  quavers  one  crotchet ;  two  crotchets 
one  minim  ; — gad,  it's  as  good  as  the  pence-table! — two  minims  one 
aemibreve.     There  must  be  something  in  this  music  I" 

*'  BANG  r  went  a  pistol,  tlie  grand  effect  in  the  Danois  quadrilles. 
Women  shrieked,  and  one  slender  young  man  spilled  his  very  weak 
negus  in  his  shoes.     Mark  did  not  start. 

♦*  What  is  that  for?"  said  he. 
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each  being  actuated  by  a  separate  will,  might  deviate  from  the  path 

of  uniformity,  and  even  the  monarch  in  the  white  waistcoat  miglit 
occasionally  relax  from  his  vigilance.  Then  I  have  but  one  will,  or 
rather,  which  is  better  still,  no  will  at  all" 

Sam  nodded. 

"  Note,  too,  the  moral  efTect  which  I  may  prodyce.  I  read  in  the 
papers  of  Infant  Sapphos,  and  Infant  Lyras,  and  all  sorts  of  high-pres- 
sure children,  and  1  bear  of  their  being  pelted  and  applauded,  till  it  is 
enough  to  turn  their  poor  little  heads.  For  I  reason  thus :  if  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  flattery  is  too  much  for  a  lass  of  twenty,  what  will  it 
be  for  a  little  feminine  of  five,  who  appears  be  frizzled  and  be-sashed 
for  the  occasion  ?  Try  it  by  the  rule  of  three,  my  dear  boy.  Now 
the  folks  who  applaud  these  prodigies  can  only  be  pleased  with  the 
littleness  of  the  performers ;  and  therefore  I  conceive  an  infant  form 
of  cast  iron,  worked  by  steam,  would  answer  admirably*  I  would  in- 
troduce such  a  machine  between  the  acts  of  my  grand  concert. 
Only  mark  what  I  should  gain  in  ray  favourite  precision  I — what  a 
destruction  to  vanity,  and  spoiling  of  the  infant  mind  f  Such  artists, 
too,  might  be  multiplied  at  pleasure,  and  serve  to  play  to  sleep  the 
children  at  borne." 


r 
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**  All  that  you  say  is  very  sound/"  remarked  Restless ;  **  but  I  see 
a  difficulty.  With  human  musicians,  if  one  goes  wrongs  he  can  be 
set  right  again.  Now,  what  would  you  do  if  your  engine  went 
wrong  ?" 

Mark  looked  aghast  for  a  whUe ;  at  last  his  face  brightened  up, 
"  I  have  it,"  said  he.    "  There  should  be  no  safely  va\ve,  at\d  X\\e 
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THE  FORTUNES  OF  THE  SCATTERGOOD  FAI^HLW 

BY   ALBBRT   S:»IITH. 
WITH    AI^   ILLUSTRATION    BY   JOHN   LXBCH. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Vincent  Scattergood  meeU  with  an  engagement. 

The  house,  from  whose  humblest  attic  issued  forth  those  harrow- 
ing incidents  of  domestic  tragedy  and  nautical  adventure^  with 
M'hich  Mt.  Glenalvon  Fogg,  dramatic  author,  startled  the  IMonday 
night  gailerieSj  and  appalled  the  pits  of  minor  theatres,  was  situated 
in  a  blind  court  leading  out  of  Drury  Lane-  Vou  would  not  have 
found  your  way  thither  unless  you  htid  been  shown,  for  the  entrance 
was  like  the  long  private  approach  to  an  exclusive  dust-bin,  widen- 
ing into  a  narrow  parallelogram  of  ricketty  houses,  so  that  the 
ground-plan  of  the  locality  woult!  have  put  one  in  mind  of  the  sec- 
tional outline  of  an  eau-de-colo^ne  bottle.  There  was  a  gutter  in  the 
middle,  obstructed  into  various  lakes  and  waterfalls  by  the  ingenuity 
of  the  resident  children,  to  which  the  pavement  on  either  side  in- 
clined ;  and  one  lamp  at  the  extreme  end,  which  left  a  neutral 
ground  of  gloom  before  the  next  one  in  the  street,  opposite  the  en- 
trance, caught  up  the  illumination.  Some  of  the  houses  were  desti- 
tute of  bells  and  knockers,  and  the  doors  remained  open  all  night. 
Others  had  whole  regiments  of  little  knobs  on  the  posts,  one  below 
the  other,  like  the  stops  of  a  church-organ,  with  an  array  of  small 
brass  labels  accompanying  them,  that  resembled  the  show-plates  put 
forth  by  enlerprizing  trunkmakers.  graven  with  the  names  o^  vari- 
ous individuals  who  are  commonly  supposed  to  have  ordered  large 
outfiu  of  travelling-desks  and  portmanteaus,  which  they  never  paid 
for, 

Mr.  Glenalvon  Fogg  had  a  bellpull.  It  was  the  inside  of  a  win- 
dow-curtain taasel  screwed  on  to  a  skewer.  But  this  was  only  for 
the  service  of  viBitors,  as  he  furthermore  possessed  a  key,  which  in 
its  powers  was  more  complicated  than  anything  the  most  lock-per- 
plexing engineer  ever  in  vented ,  for  nobody  could  use  it  but  the  owner, 
and  sometimes  he  could  not  himself  It  required  to  be  inserted  for 
a  certain  distance  in  a  hole  five  times  its  size,  with  no  scutcheon  ; 
and  then,  wliilst  the  top  of  the  door  was  pulled  towards  him  by  the 
knocker,  and  the  bottom  kicked  from  him  by  the  foot,  a  peculiar 
twist  was  made,  and,  provided  the  key  was  in  a  complaisant  mood, 
the  lock  yielded.  If  these  precautions  were  not  taken,  the  key 
turned  wildly  round  and  round  in  its  socket,  producing  no  more  ef- 
fect than  if  it  had  been  the  door-handle  of  a  night-cab.  The  whole 
ceremonial  usually  caused  great  distress  to  new  lodgers;  but,  the 
task  once  achieved  and  understood,  they  rejoiced  greatly  in  their 
double  security. 

Followed  by  Vincent  Scattergood  as  closely  as  the  gloom  permit- 
ted, Mr.  Glenalvon  Fogg  entered  his  house,  and  groped  his  way  up 
the  creaking  and  disjointed  staircase.  When  he  had  climbed  as  high 
as  he  could  go,  another  door  was  opened ;  and,  after  he  had  %V\im* 

vol..  XV,  I 


to  m  fum-dowti 
;  «'  uid  tliu  tujf 
tJbe  iieep  U  sweeter  tluui 
IM  lait  filftj)  *'  I  Am  MfTj  1 
ymm^  bat  joo  ftball  luTe  ibt 


Ffljgg,  as  he  ti^f?an  Iti 
Jt  soR. 

-f  W«B  III  ^ 

,  wbo  perccivcti  tliat  tlir 
qurtfMi.     ^^  My  coal 
wm.  tins ;  «mI;  io  loog  ««  I  get  thclt^^  1 
>  »!'  bed.    I  hope  you  don't  obj^t  fit 

,  as  he  loade  pi^rfMincdM 
kagood  dfecc  ;  it  jutpvH 
It  i£  smoke  coiiii«  fron  i* 
_         mxne  distant  axnl  sppanrcxlir 
[mI  Vhcir  chttftp^     "  It  ts  veiy  1att%  ami  I 
J  to  akepL    I  dreamt  m  plot  Usi  iiigUt — uotoT 
I  wonder  if  I  shall  do  so  •gmin.*' 
'  TVj  this  first,"  said  Vinceiit«  as  be  took  a  sidaU  Bmk  tram  b 
"^M^et.     **  I  don^'t  expect  it  has  paid  much  duty,  but  poaiblj  it 
be  oooe  the  worse  for  that." 

•*  Now,  by  my  hajidjime !  *  exclaimed  ^Ir.  Fop^%  tasting  the  ca^ 
tents  ;  and  then,  descendini^  to  the  evrrrday  ^lyle^  he  added,  '*TM 
is  excellent — most  admirable.     GcN>d  night  !'* 

Having  tlius  expressed  himself,  he  curled  up  in  the  bedclothf* 
'  e  a  human  dormouse,  and  was  soon  asleep,  revelling  in  ^i^ioi      ' 
,   Men  entrances  and  unanticipated  deuoucmeut.     Vincent  sin^  >     ' 
[lii&  pipe  as  he  sat  over  the  heartli^ — ^niore  from  habit  than  custom,  ^^'^ 
the  fire  had  long  since  departed, — and  then,  throwing  himself  up«^^ 
the  mattress^  he  placed  his  bundle  for  a  pillow,  drew  hii  rough  ^^^H 
closely  about  him,  and  soon  slumbered  as  soundly  as  his  host.  ^^ 

It  was  late  in   the  morning  when  they  awoke.     Vincent  hail  ^* 
Hi  recollection  of  having  opened  his  eyes  about  daybreak,  and  s^^^ 
ne  aged  female  wandering  about  the  room  ;  and  now  a  fire  "^ ^ 
Hitting  in  the  grate,  and  a  cloth  was  laitl  fur  breakfast*  variegat' 
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at  every  part  with  ink-pots.  The  viaitor  left  Mr.  Fogg  to  adorn, 
whilst  he  went  down  to  a  barber's,  and  refreshed  himself  with  a 
shave  and  an  ablution.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  returned, 
and  found  his  host  ready  for  his  meal ;  of  which,  however,  there  wat 
no  very  great  appearance  beyond  a  coffee-pot  on  the  hob. 

"I  saw  some  most  attractive  saujsages  just  now,"  said  Vincent: 
"  suppose  we  have  a  pound.  I  am  not  so  very  hard  run  but  I  think 
I  can  afford  that  trifle/* 

There  was  a  nuite  expression  of  satisfaction  at  the  offer  on  the  fea- 
tures of  Mr.  Fogg,  and  Vincent  hurried  away  to  make  the  purchase, 
soon  returning  with  the  luxury*  as  well  as  a  pot  of  porter. 

"There  1"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  mingled  air  of  triumph  and  satis- 
faction as  he  placed  them  on  the  table  ;  "  we  shall  do  now  l* 

"  We  must  cook  them,"  observed  the  author,  **  ourselves." 

"I^eave  that  to  me/'  said  the  other.  **  I  know  all  about  it,  pro- 
vided you  supply  the  means.     Haveyou  got  a  frying  pan  ?" 

"  I  cannot  say  I  have,"  said  Mr.  Fogg ;  "  but  1  have  an  old  pro- 
perty, that  will  answer  every  end." 

And,  going  to  a  large  box  that  was  in  the  comer  of  the  room,  he 
routed  amongst  the  rubbish  with  which  it  was  apparently  filled,  and 
produced  a  battered  theatrical  shield,  which  had  apparently  been 
used  before  for  the  same  purpose. 

••  There  1'*  he  exclaimed,  thumping  it  with  his  fist,  in  token  of  its 
Mmndness,  "  that  was  part  of  a  debt  from  a  country  manager.  I  sold 
Ifcim  two  three-act  dramas,  out  and  out,  for  fifteen  shillings,  and  he 
could  not  pay  me  even  that ;  so  I  took  it  out  in  properties-  It  lias 
itood  a  great  many  desperate  combats." 

"  We  '11  see  if  it  will  stand  fire  equally  well,"  observed  his  guest. 

Under  Vincent's  culinary  superintendence  the  sausages,  after  hiss- 
ing and  sputtering  on  the  shield,  were  transferred  to  a  dish  on  the 
table ;  and  then  he  drew  the  chest  towards  the  fire,  and  sat  upon  it, 
as  they  commenced  eating,  with  an  excellent  appetite.  The  meal 
was  pronounced  excellent,  the  porter  unequalled  ;  and  by  the  time 
they  had  finished  they  began  to  feel  as  if  they  had  been  acquainted 
witn  each  other  as  many  years  as  they  had  hours. 

"  And  so  you  do  not  wish  to  go  home  again  ?"  asked  Fogg,  in  fol- 
lowing up  a  conversation  which  Vincent  started  during  breakfast 
respecting  his  own  affairs. 

'^  Well,  I  don't  like  to,  to  tell  the  truth  :  in  fact,  I  scarcely  know 
where  my  home  is  situated  juH  at  present  I  'm  afraid  I  have  tired 
the  governor  out  with  my  unsettled  disposition ;  although,  to  be 
sure,  he  never  did  much  for  me.  He  failed,  as  a  lawyer,  about  a  year 
ago,  and  then  they  all  went  to  live  at  Boulogne.  He  had  hundreds 
of  chances,  but  let  them  all  slip  through  his  fingers." 

'*  You  did  not  go  with  them  ?" 

"No;  I  went  to  sea,— the  refuge  of  all  the  ne'er-do-wells.  And 
yet  I  think  I  could  have  got  on  if  I  had  been  regularly  put  to  some- 
thing. But  whenever  I  spoke  to  my  father  about  it,  he  said  he 
would  see,  and  it  would  be  all  in  good  time,  and  there  was  no  occa- 
sion to  hurry — you  know  the  kind  of  character." 

'*  Precisely,**  said  Mr.  Fogg ;  "  more  effective  in  the  legitimate 
than  a  domestic  burletta.  Fathers  should  al  ways  be  energetic  in  the 
latter.'* 
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**  Excuse  me» — a  passing  itiea/*  replied  Mr.  Fogg.     And  then  he 

contimiecJ,  speaking  dramatically,  '*  Go  tm  ;  your  story  interests  ine: 
you  spoke  of  friends — of  home*     You  have  a  mother  f*' 

**  Yes  ;  and  a  sister — a  dear,  good  girl,  who  had  more  sense  in  her 
little  finger  than  all  the  rest  of  the  family  put  together.  Poor  Clara  I 
I  believe  she  was  the  only  one  at  home  who  kept  things  at  all  to* 
gether/' 

And  Vincent  remained  Rilent  for  an  inBtant ;  w  hilst  Mr,  Fogg 
poked  the  ^re  with  a  toa&ting-fork. 

"  Have  you  any  plot  laid  out  of  what  you  mean  to  do  ?"  asked  the 
dramatist* 

'*  Nothing  in  the  world,"  returned  his  visitor.  "  I  couldn't  stand 
the  sea  any  longer,  and  so  I  left  it  of  my  own  accord.  I  must  con- 
trive something,  though,  or  it  will  be  getting  interesting  before  long.'* 

*'  Can  you  write?" 

"Of  course  I  can,"  replied  Vincent,  looking  as  if  he  were  asto- 
nished at  the  question, 

'*  Yes ;  but  I  mean,  can  you  compose  ? — are  you  anything  of  an 
author?" 

"  Not  that  I  know  of/' 

"  When  1  first  came  to  London,  I  was  not  much  better  off  than 
yourself/'  observed  Mv,  Fogg  ;  "  but  I  got  an  introduction  to  the 
press,  and  turned  reporter  of  accidents.  I  lodged  at  a  public  hou^e 
next  an  hospital,  and  got  them  all  first-hand  from  the  porter's  assist* 
ant     I  was  p.iid,  as  usual,  by  the  line/' 

"  And  did  that  bring  you  in  much?"  asked  Vincent. 

"  Well,  I  w^as  obliged  to  nurse  and  humour  the  accounts  a  little, 
and  say  as  much  about  nothing  as  1  could,  I  mean,  I  generally 
commenced  by  throwing  the  whole  neighbourhood  of  the  occurrence 
into  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement  throughout  the  afternoon,  in 
consequence  of  a  report  that  such  and  such  a  thing  had  happened. 
Now,  you  see»  that  in  itself  makes  two  or  three  lines;  although,  in 
reality,  the  chances  are  that  the  very  next  door  didn't  know  anything 
in  the  world  about  it,  or  if  they  did,  didn't  care." 

"  I  can't  tell  whether  I  could  manage  that  or  not,"  said  Vincent, 
"  because  I  never  tried.  Still,  I  repeat,  I  must  see  about  something 
or  another/' 

"  I  think  I  could  insure  you  nine  shillings  a- week,  for  a  month 
or  so,"  observed  Mr.  Fogg, 

"  Indeed  V*  cried  Vincent  eagerly  ;  "  and  how  ?" 

"  By  getting  you  into  the  pantomime  at  one  of  the  theatres  over 
the  water,  as  a  supernumerary.     Should  you  object  to  that?" 

"  I  should  not  object  to  anything  that  brings  me  in  one  halfpenny," 
said  the  other. 

"Well,  I  will  see  about  that  at  once,  then,"  continued  the  author. 
"  I  have  to  read  a  piece  at  the  theatre  this  morning,  and  I  will  men- 
tion it  to  the  chief  of  the  supers.  In  the  meantime,  whilst  I  am 
gone,  will  you  look  over  this  manuscript,  and  see  that  there  is  no- 
thing wrong  in  the  nautical  phrases/' 

"I  Will  do  so,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,"  said  Vincent 

'*  And,  by  the  way,"  said  Mr.  Fogg,  as  he  took  his  cloak  from  the 
peg,  and  rubbed  his  hat  with  a  blacking-brush,  ''if  you  think  of  any 
good  incident  in  your  own  family  or  career,  just  jot  it  down,  will 
you  ?     It  will  all  work  in/' 
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Vincent  smiled  as  he  promised  complknce^  and  betook  himself  to 
his  new  task,  with  the  assistance  of  a  pipe  ;  whilst  Mr.  Fogg,  wish- 
ing him  good  morning,  and  telling  hira  to  make  himself  at  honie^ 
started  forth  upon  his  dramatic  and  philanthropic  mission. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


Tbe  Mysteriei  of  Pantomiine. 


Thk  stage-entrance  of  the  transpontine  theatre^  towards  which 
Mr.  Fogg  now  bent  his  steps,  was  guarded  by  a  janitor  of  particu* 
larly  severe  aspect  and  demeanour.  Next  to  beadles  and  toll-takers, 
there  is  no  class  of  persons  so  capable  of  inspiring  awe,  or  repressing 
exhibitions  of  what  is  commonly  understood  in  well-conducted 
circles  to  signify  merely  the  outer  husks  of  corn,  as  stage-door- 
keepers,— those  antitheses  to  turnkeys,  whose  business  it  is  to  sit  in 
a  lodge,  reversing  the  ordinary  dirty  of  a  gaoler,  anti  *  cession  ally 
occupied  in  keeping  creditors  from  going  in,  instead  of  debtors  from 
coming  out. 

Scutt — the  chorus  and  supernumeraries  called  him  Mr,  Scutt — 
waa  a  fine  specimen  of  his  class ;  and  he  kept  the  hall  of  the  theatre, 
whose  fortunes  Mr.  Fogg  was  about  to  increase  by  his  dramatic 
production.  He  had  been  in  that  situation  for  thirty  years,  and 
outlived  half  a  dozen  lessees.  He  had  known  the  fairies  rise  to 
peasants^  then  to  pages,  and  lastly  to  chambermaids;  he  recollected 
every  year  in  which  any  piece  had  been  performed,  how  long  it  run, 
what  time  it  took  to  get  up.  and  who  acted  in  it.  And  yet,  with  all 
this,  it  was  very  remarkable  that  he  had  never  seen  a  play  in  his 
life,  nor  did  he  enjoy  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  a  dramatic  repre- 
sentation was  like;  being  only  conscious  that  the  perfbrmtrs  wore 
dresses  different  to  what  they  walked  about  the  streets  in,  from 
having  seen  some  of  them  occasionally  come  down  to  speak  to  ac- 
quaintances inside  the  wicket. 

Some  people  have  a  great  desire  to  get  behind  the  scenes  of  a 
theatre,  and  will  invent  the  most  artful  schemes,  and  presume  upon 
the  faintest  knowledge  of  anybody  therein  occupied,  to  accomplish 
their  object.  But  Scutt  would  have  been  a  very  unfortunate  guar- 
dian to  have  "tried  it  on  "  upcm*  There  was  a  force  in  his  speech, 
and  a  roughness  in  his  manner  that  made  the  self-sufficient  quail, 
•nd  frightened  the  timid  out  of  their  wits,  by  the  awful  '*sir  "  or 
*' madam"  with  which  he  commenced  his  speeches.  Indeed,  to  form 
a  picture  of  him,  exaggerated  but  characteristic,  you  must  imagine 
Dr.  Johnson,  if  he  had  taken  to  drinking,  come  to  distress,  and  been 
provided  by  Garrick  with  the  situation. 

To  Mr.  Fogg,  however,  as  an  author  of  the  establishment,  he  was 
inost  especially  pohte;  and  on  this  present  morning  they  had  a  pint 
of  '*  deviled  ale**  from  the  house  near  the  theatre,  in  company.  And, 
this  being  discussed,  Mr.  Fogg  took  his  way  to  the  green-room,  in- 
vigorated in  mind  and  warmed  in  body,  to  read  his  piece. 

In  compliance  with  the  prompter's  call  of  the  previLms  evening, 
which  had  been  locked  up  in  a  little  cage,  like  a  bank-note  at  a 
money-changer's,  the  performers  were  all  assembled,  sitting  as 
gmveiy  round  the  room  as  if  they  had  been  acting  Venetian  sena^ 


^Twm-mmm^mmr 
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m  actar  to  the  dr  a- 


IM  vas  Mc.  119k,  t^  bearj-melo* 

,  *k«  I  liiik  9«B  a^  teooikct  our 

^M|  iiHHr*MJMr,Fc«. 
#Kiif«  giw  av  ■  kip  «r  a  fi^**  t&id 

Es^  «ae  ii  vcrj  weH.**  mmamcnd  Mr* 

•  a  ioHM  bj  oae  1^  afler  the  cmiu 
»  aa  cAti,  JOS  kaoir — joa  omler* 


-I< 


1 1  ^h\  ^mah  I  tarn  m^at  ■arii  of  the  diaract«r»*'  Mid 

.    '  K^r,  laik  hamT  k  oaiiimad,  afur  a  minale'f  pvam. 

^**iaawY«tiil6^lfefiBi.  Ila«t  f«a  think,  if  I  was  to  appetr 

■OTdcvo^  Ihraafh  tila  roof  <if  the  ooftUge, 

bar.ilvnoaUhaahst!'' 

lb-.  Dilk'a  bong  duoaotented  with  bii 

one.     So  Mr.  ^^g^  i^p^eed  to  interpotnte 

not  mmA  to  da  with  the  plot.     But  hd 

ddewly  dovB  a  rope  from  the  hole  abaf(~ 

jtt  ite  r**— f^  are  that  he  would  hif^ 

tmlL    Ai  k  waa,  ha  departed  perfectly  sat: 

bna,  tKe  Wadhig  hamm^  attached  him*  _ 

V*  aiid  tlwt  laAf,  m  a  raooe  reaesibliiig  a  Meg  Me 

liie^  ''yo«  will  not  allow  Mua  Homer  to  sing  her  i 

_  /  lltfal  BijJ  tocDe,* 

ii  no  atbir  iittiatioti  for  it,  mj  dear  lady,"  replied  M 

Fogy.  ,    , 

••  Very  well,  air,**  iaid  Miss  Pelham  ;  "  then  every  point  will  1 
finaed.  The  comic  part,  too,  is  cruelly  strong— enough  to  sti/l* 
etciy thing-  I  am  confident  yon  will  find  it  necessary  to  cut  out  il^ 
the  jokes," 

Mr*  Fogg  could  hear  no  more,  but  rushed  in  despair  to  the  \ 
of  the  stage-manager,  being  interrupted  on  Ins  way  thitlser  by  i 
Homer,  who  caught  him  by  the  arm^  and  exclaimed,  most 
tJcaDy, 

*'  Sir,  Fogg,  you  are  the  author  of  the  piece — recollect  thai^^ 
are  the  author,  and  have  a  right  to  do  as  you  please.     Don't  coni«" 
to  have  one  line  of  my  part  cut,     Vou  tlon't  know  the  evil  spiH 
there  are  in  this  theatre.     There  s  a  certain  person — you  under»i 
always   will   be  the   head.     Jealousy,   and   nasty   petty  fei 
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line  to  be  cut,  or  the  part  will  not  be  worth  play* 


I 


111  response,  and  took  refuge  with  the 
an  interview  with  the  captain  of  the 


Don*t  allow  a 

ing." 

Mt.  Fogg  uttered  a  groan 
stage- manager.     Here,  after 

ittpernumerariesj  he  procured  a  weekly  nine- shilling  engagement 
Cot  Vincent,  and  then  started  home  again,  receiving  a  promise  that 
his  play  should  be  brought  out  in  three  days  from  that  morning, 
which  was  declared  quite  a  sufficient  space  of  time  to  get  up  the  most 
elaborate  minor  theatre  drama  ever  written,  including  scenes,  dresses^ 
incidental  music,  and  lastly,  being  of  least  consequencej  the  words 
of  the  author* 

Vincent  had  not  been  idle  at  his  new  ta$k  during  his  patron's  ab- 
sence ;  and,  the  ideas  of  a  dramatist  respecting  nautical  subjects  being 
somewhat  opposed  to  what  they  are  in  reality,  he  found  plenty  to 
alter  or  improve  upon.  Mr,  Fogg  was  greatly  set  at  ease  within 
himself  by  these  corrections;  and,  on  the  strength  of  their  day's 
prosperity,  they  dined  together  at  an  alamode  beef  house  in  the  vi- 
cinity, and  therein  consumed  unknown  meats  of  richly-spiced  fla- 
vour, inscrutable  gravy,  and  india-rubber  texture. 

The  pantomime  being  the  last  piece,  Vincent  was  not  required  at 
the  theatre  until  half-past  nine,  at  which  hour  he  wended  his  way 
thither,  accompanied  by  his  host.  Tliey  passed  the  stage-door, 
where  he  was  formally  introduced  to  Scutt,  that  he  might  be  known 
again  ;  and  then  diving  into  various  obscure  labyrinths,  Air.  Fogg 
nt  last  conducted  him  to  the  chief  dressing-room  of  the  **  supers/' 

It  was  a  rough,  bare  apartment,  something  like  a  kitchen  without 
Its  appointments,  and  a  prolonged  dresser  running  all  round  it. 
There  was  a  coke  fire  at  one  end,  and  over  the  mantelpiece  two  bits 
of  broken  looking-glass,  and  some  burnt  ends  of  corks,  which  far 
outri vailed  the  curious  natural  products  of  iVfacassar  and  Columbia 
in  the  rapidity  with  which  they  produced  mustachios  and  whiskers. 
The  dresser  was  covered  with  demoniacal  properties,  and  round  the 
walls  hung  a  series  of  heads,  supernaturally  large,  as  if  they  had  just 
been  decapitated  from  giants.  But  there  was  nothing  ghastly  in 
their  appearance  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  expression  of  their  features 
invariably  inclined  to  conviviality,  so  much  so,  that  they  appeared 
in  the  constant  enjoyment  of  a  perpetual  joke.  And  when  any  of 
the  supernumeraries,  wlio  were  not  men  remarkable  for  hilarious 
countenances,  put  one  of  these  heads  on,  yon  immediately  invested 
him  with  the  unceasing  merriment  it  expressed,  and  gave  him  credit 
for  great  comic  powers  and  extensive  humour:  although,  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  being  compelled  to  talk  through  the  nostrils,  his 
voice,  when  he  spoke,  somewhat  disappointed  you  in  its  general 
effect^  being  an ti- stentorian,  and  rather  disproportioned  to  the  head 
St  issued  from. 

Vincent  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Fogg  to  an  "  Evil  Genius."  known 
to  the  rest  as  Poddy,  and  not  appearing  to  rejoice  in  any  other  cog- 
nomination,  who  promised  to  shew  the  new  member  of  the  company 
h:ia  business.  Poddy  was  the  butt  of  the  dressing-room.  He  hud 
been  a  "  super"  all  his  life,  never  having  arrived  even  at  the  dignity 
of  delivering  a  message,  nor  indeed  opening  his  mouth  at  nil  upon 
the  stage,  except  when  he  cheered,  as  a '*  mob  *'  in  Julius  Ctesar. 
He  was  remarkable  for  wearing  everything  much  too  large  for  him, 
especially  helmets,  which  always  came  over  his  eyes.     liuV\\U  gtta.V 
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'  vmIU,  and  he  wms 
hr«lkBrflf  Aetfaestm.  No 
r  as  wdl  •■  Poddy»  to  M  never  ^ 
kap  it  «B  tiie  nme  pUne  to  tfa^ 
■Mk  be  goiw-  And  io  p«oto- 
VMM  €imngt  Im  drem  m  doien 
oftbeiioiple- 
|iulJienh]|H  ufHTO 
-^— —  advuitAgei, 
exdiement, 
j^,  he  |}er- 
in  A  nunnfr 

Awt.  levcikfl  him  witii 
wmcki  rolkd  olentlj 


■>^^] 


,  into  the'' Eifl^ 

r  tio  he'owalljr  kept  hm 

iWbitthe  iiijiiTj  his  faihioD- 

wwm  the  acddeoi  with  iitcl) 

her  of  the  Legion,  be  Innpffi 

:  fiv^  Sp«iii,^  and  bad  hii 

bf  the  clown  to  a  hearUe 

~      tforpantomiiniev 

le  aUda  i 

tD  the  groQiid  was  ooi 

havener  ancient  |' 

me;  aodtliat,! 

e  finrolile  tntruii 

floy  acknoi 

•fthei 
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(iothe^ 

rad  wnf«ied  ha^r,  w0 
wsa  about  to  ooramenoei 
i  wmalMr\j  atttted.  In  a  large  am' 
MA  wm  m  ^«pnil  frani  the  bsck  af  the  stage  up«n  r 
Ibm^  and  ihfB  npen;   bong  ortenaiblj  drawn  by 
Mt  Ml  11  ■ill J  let  dowB  by  two  csiipenters,  witb  a 
hfhiiiii  to  tarn  the  rrrolra^  itar,  and  light  the  red  i 
I  the  adaBwatitte  mIbIs  in  front  flew  open*     Al  le 
Im;§mi,  aad  when  Ine  gvng  gai  e  the  signal  the  apparutu* 
,  Viaccnt  keeping  hb  liect  tolerablT  wel^  Iroin  his  nautia' 
practiee,  although  the  pmi^reaa  w«s  aomewhat  v^ue,  mud  to  cod 
tfioB  minds  alaming ;  mncfa  Tesembling  the  nnst^dy  and  avHH* 
gpiring  jooniey  whi^  is  made  down  a  ^teep  beech  in  a  bathinT 
jp>ffc^«*  let  down  from  aboi-e  high- water-mark  b;  m  wincUaK ;  ^ 
^VA  period  the  ignoemnoe  of  where  yoo  are  going*  and  the  knof^l 
|edg€  of  the  cpptvadui^  immeraon,  ostudljr  combine  to  produe64 
gt^te  of  feeling  Smr  from  agre^ble,  the  pubation  of  >  our  own  ^'^'^ 
M  alone  eqiiidled  by  tbe  bumping  of  the  pinles$  cuahion  r' 
I  wooden  walls  of  the  vehicutAr  tenement.  ^ 

I  this«  hb  first  acene,  in  which  the  chief  action  was  to  rxp*** 
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cbediencejby  assuming  the  position  of  the  fighting  gladiator^  looking 
upon  the  ground  after  something  he  had  lost,  Vincent  acquitted  him- 
self remarkably  well,  so  raucli  so,  that  he  was  complimented  by 
Poddy  thereon  when  he  returned  to  the  dressing-room;  in  return 
for  which  he  stood  some  gin-and^ water,  and  they  drank  it  whilst 
th«y  changed  their  costumes  to  those  of  diflerent  evcry-day  charac- 
ters allotteil  to  them. 

**  Pork,  eel,  mutton,  or  mince,*'  said  a  female  voice,  calling  atten- 
tion to  itself  by  a  previous  knock  at  the  door. 

**  Let  me  recommend  you  a  pie/*  said  Poddy  to  Vincent.  "  It 
18  the  nourisliingest  thing  going  for  a  penny  ;  a  great  card  to 
supers." 

Vincent  declined  the  refreshment  thus  spoken  so  highly  of 
"  I  "11  have  half  a  pork  tart  with  any  one  who  il  toss  with  me  for 
it,"  cried  a  Fiend  of  Despair.     "  Now,  Poddy,  you  are  always  game. 
Sudden  death — cry  to  me/* 
•*  Woman  !"  ejaculated  Poddy. 

'*It*sa  man!'*  returned  the  spirit,  with  fiendish  triumph,  as  he 
took  off  his  head,  in  anticipation  of  the  repast,  never  aiJcjwing  his  ad- 
versary to  see  which  side  the  money  turned  up,  '*  You  may  get  two, 
if  you  like." 

•'Poor  Poddy  is  very  unlucky  ;  he  always  loses,"  remarked  an- 
other demon,  in  tones  of  commiseration. 

This  was  followed  by  a  general  laugh,  impUing  a  hidden  joke, 
and  possibly  a  reflection  on  Poddy's  sagacity  ;  who,  however,  shared 
the  confectionary  with  his  supernatural  opponent^  and  then  finished 
Ma  toilet  as  the  foreign  gentleman  in  tighti*,  with  an  eye-glass,  who 
wmB  to  have  his  coat  torn  off  by  rival  omnibus  cads,  and  the  disco- 
very made  that  he  had  no  shirt  on.  Several  of  the  other  supernu- 
ineraries  dressed  as  visitors  to  .in  exhibition,  including  Vincent,  who 
retained  his  half-nautical  attire  ;  others  prepared  to  keep  toy  and 
pickle-shops,  in  frock-coats,  and  long  hair, — the  prevalent  style  of 
pantomimic  tradesmen  who  have  to  ru^^^h  in  frantic  surprise  from 
their  houses,  after  the  clown  has  knocked  violently  at  the  door,  and 
laid  himself  down  in  front  of  it,  or  the  harlec|uiu  has  leapt  through 
the  large  jar  of  **  Capers  "  in  the  window,  the  label  whcreiif  directly 
flaps  down,  and  changes  to  '*  Pickled;"  and  then  they  went  up  to 
the  green-room,  which  was  far  above  them  :  for,  as  the  opening 
•cene  was  that  remarkable  portion  of  the  globe,  "the  centre  of  the 
«ftrth,"  in  which  the  demons  had  to  figure,  the  management  had 
ably  kept  up  the  delusion^  by  placing  them  as  near  that  locality  as 
the  resources  of  the  theatre  would  permit. 

The  green-room  presented  many  tokens  of  that  heterogeneous  con- 
fusion which  maybe  imagined  to  exist  behind  the  scenes  of  a  theatre 
during  the  performance  of  a  bustling  pantomime.  All  sorts  of  cu- 
rious *'  properties  " — fairies'  wands,  wicker  shapes,  and  monstrous 
heads — were  lying  about,  brought  thither  by  the  call-boy  to  be  iu 
readiness.  Several  of  the  characters  also  were  sitting  round,  awnit- 
ing  the  moment  of  their  appearance,  the  chief  part  being  the  lady 
visitors  to  the  aforementioned  exhihition,  and  promenaders,  who 
were  elegantly  attired  in  scanty  cloaks  and  cardinals  of  pink  glazed 
calico,  trimmed  with  white  rabbit-skin  dotted  black,  which  had  a 
fajbionable  effect.  And  every  now  and  then  the  hurlequin  or  clown 
rushed  in,  panting  and  exhausted^  and  leaned  their  heads  xxy^^vi  t\i« 


^        ^     ^  IB  bed  "iMa  becB  Oft- 

_^ thnNtgli  the  fUit  ^ 

Ulww  tkoD,  and,  afbestiiol 

«rtheictitMw  spiriulHrladJiil 

d,  ckboqgli  ^  knew  iMt  «t  iki 

cxluknKlioii  tpntti 

nu  in  jojont  pab 

me  l£e  eosncr  itailf 

in  It^  to  ibis  iii«tter-4il<4fel 
I  votM  «f  cwn^  tlHn  tafing  a  diild  for  the  Itrst  Utne  tn 
a  fiimiiiniBui ;  tfaeiv  b  notlu^  that  le-nfMM  tlie  fpring  of  old  frcU 
Iocs  and  rccaUrcadooft  with  s»ch  a  burst  of  gbdneas,  however  clo«d 
«p  and  enanutcd  over  the  wdl  smit  be,  by  not  accumulated  from 
tke  dini|i  of  diHi|i|ioiDlmeot,  and  the  chill  of  woridly  buffetiiif  and 
mtrfaliird  bopc^    Their  mirth  is  trolj  ^orkwt :  glorious  from  iti 

Euntr  and  railftj :  a^Momm  frdn  ila  impiriiiigeffscts  upon  our  own 
tpped  mmA  lamMed  spritak    And  heaven  forhid  there  should  be 
any  wboee  plih«ed  sympalhio  are  not  refreshed  by  it ;    for  they 
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IDUst  either  be  proof  against  all  pleasant  emotions^  or  never  have 
Ilhowd  what  a  home  was,  when  they  numbered  no  more  years  than 
fthe  joyous  children  around  them. 

The  pantomime  at  last  concluded.  JVIen  in  dirty  jackets,  and 
paper  caps^  who  dispensed  dazzling  brilliancy  which  flickered  in 
CoJouretl  lights  upon  the  concluding  tableau,  ignited  tray 8  of  pris- 
matic fires  behind  the  side-scenes  ;  the  little  fairies  were  aroused 
from  their  real  visions  of  everyday  life  to  the  fictitious  regions  of 
enchantment.  The  curtain  fell  upon  the  magic  realms  of  eternal 
blias,  which  in  ten  minutes  more  were  cold,  dark,  and  unpeopled  : 
the  clown  put  liis  head  under  the  drop-scene,  and  wnshed  the  audi- 
ence **  good  night/'  to  provoke  a  parting  laugh ;  and  then  Vincent 
rejoined  Mr.  Fogg,  who  had  haunted  the  theatre  throughout  the 
evening,  and  Mas  now  w^aiting  for  him>  talking  to  Scutt  in  the  hall, 
in  the  full  importance  of  being  inside  the  exclusive  wicket,  whilst 
many  friends  and  relations  of  the  demons  and  sprites  were  in  at- 
tend an  ce  without. 

"  Well,  how  do  you  like  your  new  engagement?"  said  the  author 
to  his  new  friend  as  they  proceeded  homewards. 

•* Oh,  very  well,"  returned  Vincent  unconcernedly;  "it  will  do 
until  I  get  tired  of  it,  and  then  I  must  find  something  else.  I  never 
kept  to  anything  above  a  few  months." 

"Let  me  recommend  you,"  contioued  Mr.  Fogg,  *'  not  to  fall  in 
love.  Green-room  attachments  usually  end  in  poverty  and  quar- 
•relUng." 

'*  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  much  fear  of  that,  from  what  I  have 
•een  to-night/'  answered  Vincent. 

"  You  cannot  tell.  When  I  married  the  late  Mrs,  Fogg's  fa- 
mily—" 

**  Who?"  interrupted  Vincent. 

*'  My  wife's  family — tw  o  sisters  and  three  brothers,  unemployed : 
I  married  ihem  all  one  hapless  morning.  When  I  did  this,  1  thought 
I  made  a  prudent  step.     But  I  was  mistaken." 

"In  what  manner?' 

**  Because  professional  people  should  never  marry  one  another. 
At  that  time  I  performed,  instead  of  wrote ;  my  late  wife  was  also 
an  actress;  and  so  the  properties,  effects,  and  situations  of  our  own 
domestic  drama  never  went  well,  for  neither  of  us  had  time  to  look 
to  them." 

*'  But  you  could  both  earn  money  at  your  profession/' 

♦*  When  we  both  got  engagements.  It  was  acknowledged  that  I 
bore  my  wife  down  a  rocky  pass  better  than  anybody  else  ;  but  then 
every  play  had  not  a  rocky  pass  in  it,  and  so  the  time  I  spent  in  en- 
vying her  up  and  down  the  top  flight  of  stairs  at  our  lodgings,  for 
practice,  was  thrown  away.  ^And,  you  see,  being  such  a  clever 
ftctr«ss^  when  we  were  not  engaged^  the  realities  of  life  came  but 
Iftnngelr/' 

Mr.  Fogg  became  evidently  affected  by  recollections,  and  for  a 
time  they  walked  on  in  silence  ;  but  the  toll  of  Waterloo  Bridge  re- 
called  him  to  the  present,  and  when  he  got  on  to  that  structure  he 
■topped  suddenly,  and  observed  to  Vincent,  , 

**  There  has  never  been  done  with  this  bridge  what  there  might 
bave  been." 


Iii**  r£3.  jqaTUTES  or 

*  *a  I  Bn*  nlcs  it^ri  2x7  icur  asj."  retorecd  the  other ;  "  he 

-  I  Stan  n  i  inm;irc.  nc:er  run  1  ^DecnljtiTe  pmnt  of  view," 
:ai.i  Mr:  J  iq  -  '^liir  &  -fac  ^ar  iixixc-cj  ver  would  make,  painted 
n  ustrxi  -mr.  -^e  -vthliu^t?  -miscarsit.  and  lifted  op,  with  a  le- 
z^  arini  ss— ixcn.  suuii  iedmii  x.  T!xa:  a  -  «ct '  of  the  roofs  mi 
: — nrer^T4rc5  3«£ijr-  x  oxii  n  jrjiic  jt  lU.  the  balustrades,  built 
Ir  -r-iu-ii  *-■»  irr*  ias  arr  -jar  "i"!*  ir-sr  writren." 

'  I  :=:iiii  r  ▼jn.ii  :e  -^r^  :f!iii*rz-i-.  litii*  as  I  know  about  theatri- 
la.^  ■  «iii  .  jie^ar-  1-2117  irx^uiz  ^Lt.  Fogg  onward,  for  it  wu 
-2=—  riijii.  -  JL.-T35r  L^.  ::ie  prncr^iL  rile  :or  success  appears  to  me 
It  rnuu!?  ji  satfv::^  »:n.tf  -viui:  ^^^7  iricw  «ocsething  about." 

•  Tiu.  ire  -;rir. '  saui  jl-  ^-rrz-  "  I  i=«i  it  50  in  the  drama. 
Zal  "ZOssL  liifsiaiinti  -  -«■  mot  r:e7  ir-  IjnKisij  acquainted  with,  and 
■se»-  'v-Il  njuiixuii  in-.i  ^17  1  >  -riur  tiiejlLne^.  bat  nerer  thought 
liiiuc.  J  *nii:uaii  zi*ni  ▼'.c:  le^^  -nssizriz^-  which  they  do  not  il- 
.r^^iS"  «s.   imi  zixi\'  ^IL  i±^  jja  iill     You  must  tiy  and  write 

r:f  T*-Li:::Ttfs*  ::  injtrr:  anything  that  would 
.:ni:^  iZJiJ^sZi'l  j'lr* .  ir-d  ihen  the  ^nverutkn 
rii  Ti3i.icu.r«ra^  w -ci  Ij^ted  until  they  arrived  at 
"jiqi  *  LJLCtf.  -wiaan  i^i  iTii^  ijcit  -p  his  residence. 


I1  -r^—At ■  ri"xT>"  S;i:':iX 

I?  Ti:*  itnntf  :ri.ti  vzzz'i  :«f:'.'-^    liic  j':":':?:^*^  excited  by  the  iait 

;  * .  .  -i.i:  -■•:  3».'  -':«f  /.i.:?  ;.  —  .  ••:^*  :-::^vrcra*y  had  subsided; 

i.-i".  ¥  rec    -   -li-    *  ■•  i*  "-"'/    i'"'^ri  ira:  ihe  festivities  of  Mr. 

>-a--^  >    -.  I  i.'y/i  ":jJ.  r^'-t     =■-   A  v.^iclk  which  could  not  be  vefy 

ri*;      r-c  "-  -c-     7 :r  -.'-^  z  *:     --::h:;;'  I:i.ked  miih  ghastly  difiMj 

:_■  %  i.->^  -^^-  jc.  m  ".-tf  r"i',"t,T-*.:  ^  j.?^*  jr.J  decanttfr«  :  Li^beth  wai 

:.-c    jrxjr    ij.—'^'*:    -•  Vtf   -: T<\r«;%:^='-i  iri  unproroketi  assault  to 

■%  :..v:  s'.«f  -^cL  >i;^^  y^^^^Zi-1.  :j  ^-aT^  mj  longer  in  what  manner 

:"..'  vsrzi  -  c  i:<  ^.^^>  ■•^r-  i:r:;:::a.:trei  :o  :  and  the  voices  of  the 

V  :.  cisLTCj'  wjrtf  *«jir-:  :r  :=-l::u   jrj^r.  betokening  a  stormy  mor- 

r,'«    :".c  :i<  ia-li**  S.jjtv      Mr.  Jje  J^ilit,  100.  was  completely 

vTv*:r'illir.  —  -  r-ru}   ru^?^.     jn?  scvr.  dbi*hed  when  any  awkward 

.vrt.  vr^wrrf  Arise*. — ini  >l-i:k  c5  ss:  mew  hit  secretly,  after  making* 

*ijr-*  ^'^<^  •*>  ^*  "-**•  •*■'  F**/  --'f  whdt  he  had  broken;  and  then 

:h^  rv*s  vC  the  cci::r^\v  we:::  Jiwiy  one  by  one.  each  thanking  Mr* 

Sr.irry  a5  they  cejvArti-J.  :Vr  the  vcr\  ileli^htful  evening  they  had 

<rvnc    Mr.  C:iiokja:ui  shewed  them  all  out  of  the  street-door.  inhi> 

wh:te  Berli!!  gloves,  drd  reveived  the  lifting  shillings,  in  his  caps* 

c::y  of  iiKairiaary  butler,  which  somewhat  consoled  him;  excep* 

that  the  iilusion  was  cirried  a  little  too  far  in  the  case  of  Mr.  BaiDi 

who  dispatched  him.  in  a  verv  of-hand  niinner,  some  distance  up 

the  rvxid,  to  get  a  cab  for  3f  rs.  Hank  in  and  her  sister ;  and  never 

gave  him  anything  after  all. 

In  the  meantime  the  new-comers  had  been  ushered  into  the  pt^* 
lour,  the  only  room  in  the  house  at  present  unoccupied.  Little  con* 
TcnatioD  passed  between  them,  except  a  few  expressions  of  discom- 
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fort,  for  they  appeared  worn-out»  and  jaded  with  the  voyage.    The 

youn^  girl  sat  close  to  her  mother,  on  a  low  cushion  by  her  side, 
and  liie  gentleman,  without  dispossessing  Iiimself  of  his  travelling- 
costume,  marched  impatiently  up  and  down  the  room  ;  whilst  the 
youth  was  already  asleep  in  a  large  arm-chair,  which  had  been  an 
easy  one  before  the  springs  were  dislocated,  and  stuck  up  in  various 
ancomtbrtable  positions  from  the  seat.  But  fatigue  is  a  good  ano* 
dyne^  and  he  slept  as  soundly  aa  he  would  have  done  in  the  most 
luxurious  bed  ever  contrived. 

At  last  everybody  had  gonCj  and  then,  with  a  thousand  apologies, 
Mr,  Chick  sand  ushered  her  new  tenants  into  the  drawing-room, 
now  lighted  by  a  single  candle,  but  still  redolent  of  evening-party 
odours, — lamps  which  had  been  blown  out,  pachouli,  white- wine 
vapours,  and  cut  oranges.  The  arrangements  for  tlie  night  were 
soon  made,  Mr.  Bodle  having  given  up  his  bed  to  the  young  gentle- 
man, and  slept  on  the  sofa  himself;  the  demand  being  made  upon 
the  strength  of  his  not  having  paid  for  his  last  fortnight  of  occu* 
pancy.  And,  in  another  half- hour  the  halls  of  revelry  were  wrapt  in 
lilence,  everybody  being  asleep  but  Mr.  Snarry,  who  kept  awake 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  long  argument  with  himself  as  to 
whether  the  evening  had  gone  off  well,  or  otherwise,  hunting  up 
every  pleasant  reminiscence  he  could  command  to  cheat  himself 
out  of  the  conviction  that  the  termination  had  been  rather  unfor- 
tunate. 

The  inmates  of  the  house  slept  until  a  late  hour  the  next  morning, 
except  I^lr.  Snarry,  whose  dtities  called  him  with  heavy  eyelids  to 
Threadneedle  Street, and  Mr.  Bodle,  who  expected  a  pupil.  But  at 
length  they  were  collected  at  breakfast,  and  certainly  appeared  in  a 
somewhat  more  cheerful  aspect  than  they  had  done  on  the  preceding 
evening;  for  the  morning  was  clear,  frosty,  and  exhilarating,  the 
Chicksand  Wall  send  blazed  and  crackled  in  the  grate,  and  a  bright 
sunbeam  shot  into  the  apartment,  as  if  to  greet  the  party  assembled 
with  a  plensant  welcottie. 

Mr,  Scattergood,  a  stout,  heavy-looking  man,  who  did  not  ap- 
pear capable  of  any  particular  emotion,  was  seated  by  the  fire^ 
apparently  taking  great  interest  in  his  son's  proceedings,  who 
was  making  some  toast.  His  wife  had  once  been  very  hand- 
ftome  ;  traces  of  beauty  slill  remained  in  her  features,  which, 
however,  spoke  deeply  of  trouble  and  long-continued  trials ;  and 
eren  the  very  good-looking  girl  who  was  superintending  the  break- 
fast'tabte  bore  a  thoughtful  and  half- sad  expression  upon  her  face, 
which  ill  accorded  with  her  years.  And  this  gave  her  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  somewhat  older  than  she  looked  ;  for  Clara  Scat- 
tergood  was  not  yet  eighteen:  and,  without  being  absolutely  beau- 
tiful, there  was  a  sweetness  and  intelligence  in  her  countenance 
which  was  sure  to  attract,  when  a  higher  style  of  female  loveliness 
would  have  been  passed  unnoticed.  She  was  a  softened  and  femi* 
nine  likeness  of  her  brother  Vincent,  with  whom  we  are  already 
acquainted.  Her  eyes,  like  his,  were  large  and  dark,  but  more 
tranquil  and  confiding  in  their  expression  ;  and  her  black  hair, 
which  grew  with  the  same  luxuriance,  fell  in  heavy  rolling  curls 
over  her  fair  neck  and  shoulders,  uncon fined  by  tie  or  comb  of  any 
kind*  She  was  now  evidently  trying  to  hear  up  against  her  own 
feelings,  as  she  assumed  a  cheerful  tone  o£  speaking.     Bui  *\\e  ^ba 
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Sale,  and  her  eyelids  were  red.    She  had  evidently  been  weqni^ 
uring  the  night. 

•♦  I  wonder  when  we  shall  hear  from  Vincent,"  observed  Clan,  li 
•he  took  her  father  his  coflfee.  "  I  hope  they  will  forward  otir  ktttn 
that  come  to  Boulogne  without  loss  of  time.  It  is  three  monthi 
MHce  we  have  had  any  newa  of  him" 

'•  It  will  all  come  in  good  time,  my  Clara/*  said  Mr.  SGaOogood. 
"  I  aee  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  quite  well/* 

**  It  seemed  hard  not  to  have  him  with  us  at  Christmas/*  c«itiiiued 
Clara*     "  It  was  the  6rst  time  we  had  ever  been  separated** 

"  1  am  afraid  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  many  sadi  separi* 
tioiss,  my  love/*  observed  her  mother,  **  until  times  are  a  little 
changed.'  Our  first  business  will  be  to  see  about  Frederick's  going lo 
acfaooL  My  brother  has  given  him  a  presentation,  and  wiU  pay  hi« 
first  yeair*s  expenses.     We  should  look  to  it  without  delay-" 

The  little  boy,  who  was  still  before  the  fire,  did  not  appeir  W 
enter  into  the  urgency  for  any  hurry,  as  his  face  assumed  a  very  In* 
^brious  expression* 

«  Well>  we  will  see  about  it  next  week/*  observed  his  father. 

**Why  not  at  once,  papa?"  inquired  Clara.  "He  is  perfectly 
ready  to  go  this  very  day,  if  requisite.  And  perhaps  uncle  mighl  be 
hurt  at  our  not  appearing  to  feel  an  interest  in  his  handsome  ofo.** 

"  I  think  I  have  too  much  to  do  at  present  to  see  about  it,"  r^lU 
Mr.  Scaltergood, 

*'  I  am  really  too  poorly/'  said  the  mother,  and  her  appefrmce 
bore  out  the  truth  o{  her  words,  '*  or  I  would  go  myself  to  the  mas* 
Itr's  where  my  brother  has  arranged  for  him  to  board*  We  shosU 
at  present  study  everything  by  which  our  expenses  may  be  d£fli^ 
nisbeti** 

^*  I  *m  sur«  I  eat  very  little,"  said  Frederick,  as  he  looked  witJi  n 
appealing  expression  in  his  mother's  face.  '*  1  think  we  had  bcW 
let  papa  settle  it  all'* 

*rhe  boy  knew  his  fathcr*s  tlisposition,  and  that  a  prolonged  nc^ 
tioii  would  await  his  taking  the  affair  in  hand. 

**  1  think  I  could  go  with  him  myself,  if  you  have  no  objecti^Wy* 
continued  Clara.  "  At  all  events,  we  could  call  on  the  gentleoiiB 
he  is  to  live  with,  and  make  some  arrangements,  I  see  nothii]|  t» 
hinder  us  from  going  there  to-day.** 

Mra»  Scatlcrgood  appeared  to  think  with  her  daughter,  ind,  il> 
•piCo  of  her  husband's  apathy  concerning  the  undertaking,  and  Frr- 
derick's  downcast  looks,  it  was  finally  agreed  that  Clara  shookl  |V 
with  her  brotlier  that  morning,  and  prepare  the  way  for  his  eDterinI 
the  public  school  to  which  he  had  procured  the  presentatton.  Sbl 
was  not  long,  atYer  breakfast,  in  getting  ready  for  the  journey ;  iiw 
then,  with  her  young  companion,  they  rode  to  London  Bridge  in  «> 
omnibus,  and  set  off  in  quest  of  the  establishment. 

Thamca  Street  is  not  exactly  the  thoroughfare  which  nm  ^ 
iroiild  select  by  choice  for  a  promenade,  unless  they  had  qualiW 
lllfmselves  to  wzilk  upon  its  very  narrow  pavement  by  a  coonerf 
Jlisons  uptm  the  tight  rope ;  and  even  then  there  are  countless  iP' 
^^^QDveniences  to  encounter.  The  unwieldy  waggons  anpear  to  lalw 
delight  iu  threatening  to  crush  timitl  pedestrians  with  their  hup 
— *-«els;  and  the  iron-bound  posts  join  in  the  conspiracy,  and  let» 
wtely  back  ift^v^^^  ^^  houses^  until,  in  the  despajr  fWm  th* 
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riictieability  of  passing  between  tJieai  wad  the  wall,  thm 
iflerer  plunges  madly  into  tlie  mud  sod  gvfien,  and  pmw^ 
tw&rd  course  as  he  best  may.  Everything  in  Thaam 
lenttfied  with  the  locality.  Its  waggons  aie,  apparetttly^ 
anywhere  else,  nor  are  the  men  €*t  poodennts  highJowa 
r  whips  who  guide  them ;  its  very  mud  has  a  peraliarly 
and  wharfish  look^  preternatural ly  rcmainiiig  ia  theammm 
idity  during  the  hottest  summer  ;  and  if  jo«  met  the 
t  wno  jostle  you  on  the  scanty  footpath  in  any  other  part 
ropolid,  you  would  stare  at  them  aa  natural  carioaitaci^ 
s  much  out  of  their  place  as  froga  in  Regent  SlTieet. 
»f  the  many  lanes  which  run  up  from  Thames  Street,  he^- 
don  Slid  Southwark  bridges,  anybody  who  baa  the  tena* 
:are  into  such  obscure  districts  may  perceive  a  \tmg  dingy 
ling,  with  little  claims  to  architeciural  beauty,  oecu 
f  proportion  of  one  eide  of  the  tboroughlaTe*  It  is  i 
*  seven  gaunt,  chapel-looking  windows,  with  i 
on  sultry  summer  afternoons,  when  thcjr  nm'inewti  are 
n,  an  academic  hum  disturbs  the  usual  sileDoe  of  the  dia- 
n  only  at  other  times  by  the  cries  of  men  from  one  to  the 
Kinderous  woolsacks  and  packages  slowly  aocend  frann 
the  top-stories  of  adjoining  warehouses*  But  whea  they 
ill  around  is  severely  silent,  except  at  stated  boors  <if  the 
en  a  rush  of  juvenile  animation  takes  place  from  the  old 
I  the  lane  instantaneously  swarms  with  the  jacketed  and 
oUared  youth  of  England,  each  with  his  compleniCBt  of 
angling  by  a  strap  from  his  hand,  from  the  pondrrom 
he  light  Rrempla  Minora,  to  be  used  as  a  iteapoa  oCaft- 
aoxiliary  to  study,  as  occasion  may  demand.  The  aoQCtciit 
the  building  provide  that  one  hundred  boys  shall  be  here 
ve  BhiUlngs  per  quarter,  fiAy  at  half^a-crown  per  f oartetv 
red,  or  upwards,  for  nothing.  But  at  these  rales  were 
lyi  of  "  wonderful  sacrifice,*'  when  sheep  were  sold  for 
achf  and  poultry  for  a  penny,  it  was  sulwDqoently  found 
[»  alter  them,  and  make  everybody  pay  a  respectable  som, 
with  the  importance  of  the  acsdemy.  An  inscnplloii 
orway  of  the  buildirtg,  will  tell  the  traveller  that  it  is 
Tailors'  Sch^xil.  We  should  more  agreeably  write  "  Tay- 
tnpliance  with  the  taste  of  its  supporters,  who  wish  itdis- 
e  understood  that  it  has  ''  no  connection  with  any  other 
mt  either  of  cheap  outfitters,  or  retailers  of  "  Genu's 
^  Wrappers/'  which  thoughtless  people  might  be  apt  to 
HR  its  name. 

i  Frederick  went  to  the  door  as  soon  as  they  found  oat 
place  they  were  in  search  of.  But  there  was  no  porter, 
summon  one  with  ;  neither  did  anybody  appear^  until  an 
emerged  from  a  kind  of  cupboard  under  the  stairs  ;  and 
ley  learnt  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Snap,  with  whom  it  was  in* 
derick  should  board,  lived  some  little  distance  from  the 
le  gave  them  some  directions  as  to  the  nearest  way  to  his 
then  the  brother  and  sister  made  the  best  of  their  way  to 

erend  31  r.  Snap  was  at  home.  He  was  an  elderly  man, 
oas  and  scholastic,  whose  very  glance  spoke  of  difficult 
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G-vtfk  verbs,  and  wonderfully  complicated  numbers  to  be  impera- 
'rively  found  out,  where  not  even  x  was  gi%*en  as  a  clue.    Abstruse 
p^irjilijrnis  and  remote  derivations  were,  so  to  speak,  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  all  his  fingers ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  worked  out  deep 
rn'blems.  of  no  use  when  they  were  discovered,  of  old  women  tiy- 
:r^  to  determine  how  many  eggs  they  had  broken  without  counting 
them,  and  other  artful  puzzles,  by  playing  at  noughts  and  crosses, 
.ind  multiplying  a  into  h  many  times,  was  a  wondrous  thing  to  re- 
Htct  upon.     He  received  Clara  and  her  brother  in  his  study,  and, 
siMtTewhat  relaxed  from  his  usual  staid  bearing,  as  he  contemplated 
her  Intelligence  and  address. 

"  I  have  heard  from  your  uncle  respecting  his  intentions,"  sud the 
aiaster.  *'  He  wishes  to  know  if  there  is  any  chance  of  the  ultimite 
election  of  your  brother.     How  old  are  you,  little  boy?" 

"  Ten  last  May,  sir,"  replied  Fred,  who  was  sitting  m  great  tremor 
.r  ^e  very  eilge  of  a  chair,  close  to  his  sister,  making  a  bird s  nest 
.  r"  *  ^  rtvket-handkerchief. 

V.';.r.--/a  wished  him  to  be  entered  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done 
.-^  ^-^^-- ^  51^:^1  Clara.  "Our  circumstances  are  somewhat 
.-•  -".^'- ,  s  -  :.-■«*  r:A:  they  were  ;  and  every  one  at  home  is  an  addi- 
r.  .T-   tXTvr.'5f   >,:«e\er  tririing. 

Ht  c-ir  c:  TiT  :r.-.r.:eviiatclv.  if  that  will  suit  you,"  answered  Mr. 
Snav  Tht  I  r.r.>tr.'::^  v;ication  is  just  finished,  and  it  will  be  n 
j^r.fi,.  f.  \nwi  'o-  h'TT.  &5  iry  other  to  commence." 

Mamp.i.  r-nuir.  hcve  come  herself,  sir,  to  have  seen  you,"  re- 
iv..',»-ket:  ri  »r».  '  'M  :  ^^<  :>  ^^ry  poorly,  having  only  arrived  yester- 
ii".  frnn;  R'^moirni  .  Ar.^.  }%spa's  occupations  usually  prevent  him 
I'-on   intprtrnnc  iimu-T  \t.  »'jr  family  arrangements." 

'  S  ■  ;  iKi'-i    hra-f."  iiTisweroi!  Mr.  Snap,  in  a  tone  which  implied 

Ml...    h.   v.T-  *nniiA^hJ»:  .-K-qiiLiyted  wiih  Mr.  Scattergood's  character.      . 

fin:  thiM   h.ivi    stMi:  »;  very  satisfactory  representative."    And  Mr.      j 

Si.ji!    (vn    NiiilU'd      '   Vin."  n^ay  co  home,  and  say  that  I  shall  be      ^ 

-vi\C\  \t  Ti*rr'^-i  v<»ir  hroihpr  whenever  he  is  ready  to  come."  1 

1.  i:  Urn.  rcmiiiwcd  vith  Frederick,  possibly  his  advent  would  not      ' 

'ji'.  i    :..J.{T.   M!i:'(    in»ti',  I.  vcri  remote  ]"»eriod.     As  it  was,  be  made 

•  -    it.  V  :.    :Ut  I^jvr-iMui  Mr".  Snnp  i*ith  great  alacrity,  apparcntlf 

\'-\  i-.;i.:  :.   oi.i:  ^!^  Ti~rsinr(.     And  then,  satisfied  with  the  resalt 

'  ■    -t-    ll.^v^ll'u..   I'liir/.    tnoK    his   hand,  and   they  returned  home, 

I'K.i.'y    ih::ic  ciwiuiriiLv,,  rr-  viijk  thither  by  the  example  of  W 

j^ --f    viii>  jfJ  him  i£'  ^hink  it  was  not  such  a  long  way,  after  Wf 

i'i  i  Kiii'cth  viini:  ircTtiuc  inrf  tm  nmnihus  for;  holding  out  a  hope 

r:>;:  :»t  sii.iul.:  I.lm  vuv  f*iii\.]nc  thus  saved  to  add  to  the  contentiw 

>■  p  T;..»!iti-lK\.  v:jt'i.  liif  i«iniriilarl\  black  day  of  the  week  ctfW 

Minch  ht  w;;s  li'  c.'i.  K»r  the  first  time,  to  3Ierchant  Tajrlon      j 
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THE  DUMMV. 

A  hBGSHU  QV   LISCOLN6«IRK. 

BY   DltTOK. 

Tliii  i»  the  man  tbotild  do  tlw  liloady  defd  ; 

Tli«  ima^  of  a  viewed,  beinmu  fiudt 

Ltres  in  Uia  ere.  ftii|rJ«laL 

It  was  in  the  January  of  18-^,  when,  having  pAsscd  In  mUtkw  ibe 
periU  of  '^*  Great  Go/*  I  determtned  to  put  into  practice  a  pet  icbenc 
of  making  a  shooting  excursion  into  the  wildest  part  of  the  fen  coita- 
trj  z  there,  at  least,  my  memory  would  be  able  to  diicharge  with  aJ] 
reaam^e  speed  her  confused  cargo  of  Latin,  Greek*  hiftory,  alge- 
br%  anthmetic,  mor&l  philosophy,  mechanics^  hjdroaUitics,  poeii- 
ntadcSy  optics,  and  sundry  other  ticks  mhich  oppressed  it.  Aoeofd^ 
mg)y»  packini^  up  half  a  dozen  shirts,  and  aa  many  poatKb  of 
•*  Pigou  and  VV^ilkes'  best  canister,"  I  took  my  place,  one  clear  fitMty 
naght,  on  the  box  of  the  Holbeach  mail.  On  «re  »pecl  tome  ten 
miles  along  a  dull,  dead  road  ;  then  come  a  tree,  then  a  bridge^ 
then  a  rattling  and  jolting  over  the  stones  of  a  dirty,  dreary  town  ; 
tHcii  Ji  ttimpike,  then  ten  dull  miles  more,  and  another  tree,  another 
bridge^  another  jolting,  another  dreary  town,  and  so  on,  till  at  day- 
breaik  we  found  ourselves  in  the  netghboarhood  of  Wisbeach.  Heie 
k  waa  neceasary  to  engage  a  fly  to  convey  roe  to  the  place  of  my 
licgtimtion,  a  lonely  village^  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  distant. 

I  foimd  ,  however,  of  much  higher  pretensions,  and  of  far 

grester  extent  than  I  had  anticipated,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  felt  half 
inclined  to  quarrel  with  it  for  it^  gentility.  The  public  buildingi 
were  numerous,  comprising  a  church,  two  dissenting  chapels^  the 
Hoeks,  a  pound,  and  a  very  comfortable  commerciid  inn ;  to  which 
may  be  added  a  red -brick  house,  belonging  to  the  attomeyj  and  a 
winie* stuccoed  hou^e,  the  abode  of  the  surgeon. 

There  was,  indeed^  little  room  for  choice  as  regarded  lodging,  and  at 

"The  Checjuers,"  the  inn  aforesaid,  my  carpet-bag  was  pitchecL  Here 

the  first  couple  of  days  passed  away  cheerily  enough.     The  weather 

WAS  fine,  the  birds  abundant,  and  mine  host's  fare  undeniable.     On 

tbe  third  morning,  a  louring  sky  gave  promise  of  a  regular  wet  day, 

»hkh  promise  was  most  exactly  observed,  and  the  rain  came  down  in 

torrints.     For  some  time  I  endeavoured  to  pursue  the  sport,  till  my 

^'"  Having  exhibited  many  symptoms  of  reluctance,  at  length  post- 

(ectined  to  go  off*  at  all.    Nothing,  then,  remained  but  for  me 

-  -'-r  so,  and  make  the  best  of  my  way  hack  to  what  the  classic 

"ins  would  term  my  '* dttice  dontum,^     What,  however,  with  the 

Jrwe  of  the  storm,  which  beat  mercilessly  in  ray  face,  the  in- 

^fensing  darkness,  and  my  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  country,  il 

i^  Soon  pretty  clear  that  I  had  lost  my  bearings,  and  it  was  near 

»t  night  ere,  drenched,  chilled,  and  wearied,  I  reached  the  out- 

'>ni  of  the  village,      **  The  Chequers"  was,  of  course,  situated  as 

J*«r  as  might  be  in  the  centre  ;  and  stumbling  on,  now  up  to  my 

K^^^n  in  mud,  now  breaking  my  shins  against  some  heap  of  rubbish, 

([4ined  the  churchyard,  through  which  a  shorter  pathway  led  to 

^  inn  in  question. 

The  church  itself,  though  much  dilapidated,  and  even  shorn  of  iu 

^*^f  proportions,  as  was  indicated  by  the  ruined  walls  around,  was 
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jcK  m  figbmmm^fae  ^tA  a  aaMe  iMiltKiii^  of  the  —  bat  reftllj,  having 

"      -    -    -       j^  1^  laikt^  bcfofrc  my  eyes,  I  am 

or  w^tf  ^jl^     Enough^  it  abounded 

,  Mlj  b^ttjiinm>  hideous  corbels,  and 

mmem  the  matmaU  came,  or  how  they 

r  OMiM  pctend  to  say ;  the  erection 

Alt  jyencj  €f  the  deTil  or  the  monks, 

m  hand  ici  the  tranaaction. 

'  mfadC  I  vaa  at  thai  wmamtan  far  too  discomfited  either  to 

ogm  or  odMifg  its  besiilies,  even  had  the  latter 

■awlhAM^  cosid  Bol  hdp  being  struck,  a«  iu 

■lie  faloiib  AiBe  piiriatnn  ■|i]Miiiinj  froBi  one  of  the  windows* 
I  pmmm^-'-amd,  tel  Ikai  »j  CHrioaily  wat  as  ilioroughl y  damped  aj 
■ij  BwdeTy  ifaasld  have  fatfawilb  nade  fiotber  examination ;  a 
piaeaig  gwt  of  wiwl^  kawvcr.  tiecMed  the  matter,  and  hurried  mt 
wvaed.  Om  laolLi^  ipna^  til^  %^  1^  dant|i|ieared,  and  I  thought 
■a  wmomm  of  fka  aMttkr  tOl,  oocaaad  in  m  dry  mait,  comforted  by  a  ca- 
pilil  aafiyn,  and  sealed  in  front  m£  m  gjbnona  fire^  I  mentioned  the 

The  comnaay  tlwrein  iii  ■■ilili  il  ranantrd  of  four  individuals  be- 
sidei  nyaelC.  *A  sto«t»  dieevfal  old  geotkinan,  with  a  bald  head 
and  pigbuLiBoked  his  pipe  on  one  side  of  the  hug«  grate.  Hewo^i 
nun  evidently  of  active  baliit%  and  kepc  basiling  in  his  chair»  Doki»|^ 
the  £m  won  adentifie  nrincinles,  explaining  them  the  while,  «nd 
tniwiii^  the  candlet  wim  a  dedidkm  that  quite  startled  one;  hU 
manners  and  appearance  were  above  the  common  run  of  farmers, 
and  his  mge  seemed  to  exclude  him  from  the  fraternity  of  bagmen, 
A  Kttie  Dkore  qatescent,  and  be  might  have  been  the  vicar, — a  littJt 
lest  phUosopbical,  and  be  would  hare  passed  for  the  attorney  ;  as  it 
was,  he  could  but  be  the  village  apochecary*  His  vis-d-tu  was  a 
oontmerdal  traveller,  in  the  wine  and  spirit  line,  a  joviaU  red-faod. 
white-teethed,  apoplectic-looking  person,  and  seemingly  well  ac* 
Quainted  with  the  practical  part  of  his  craft.  The  landlord^  a  mid* 
ale-«ged  man^  both  meek  and  sleek,  who  said  little,  but  whose  evef- 
Tarying  ei^ression  was  a  sufficient  index  of  his  thoughts,  sat  apsit 
from  the  circle,  and  watched  with  manifest  uneasiness  the  many  un- 
provoked pokings  and  snuffings  inflicted  by  the  doctor.  A  young  gftK 
tleman,  with  a  sporting  air,  in  a  striped  shirt,  shooting-jackel,  and 
Wellington  boots,  who  turned  out  to  be  an  attorney's  clerk,  and  waa 
kind  enough  to  bestow  much  notice  and  patronage  upon  my  humble 
self,  completed  the  party. 

On  my  casually  mentioning  the  circumstance  that  had  allrart^^d 
my  attention  in  the  churchyard,  a  sudden  silence  fell  upon  all  The 
medical  man  hastily  laid  down  the  sniifFers,  as  if  they  were 
santly  warm  ;  the  landlord  and  my  young  Mec^enas  looked  re- 
in my  face,  the  one  with  an  incredulous,  the  other  with  an  inquiring 
gaze;  the  traveller  alone  remained  undisturbed,  and  appeared  to 
regard  the  tabUau  with  much  inward  merriment, 

"  Capital !"  he  exclaimed.  **  What !  they  are  at  it  agdn,  eh*— 
a  long  gnme,  upon  my  honour." 

"  Who  are  at  it,  and  what  is  it  they  are  at?**  said  I,  as  cmt^^ 
ideas  of  lead* stealers,  body-si\atchers,  and  church-robbers  in  gcnc^*^ 
suggested  them  acl  v  es. 
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"  Ob,  ^k  Mr.  Ev^ans,"  was  the  replf .    '*  He  Icoowi:  oobodv  rea* 
Uiret  to  tell  that  story  in  his  presence." 

1  looked  iDqutriDgly  at  the  spotbecauj ;  lie  shoolt  Ilia  be«cL 
"  The  story,  sir/'  said  he.  "  which  Mr.  B^gp  alladcs  Is^  iriiwigfc 
well  known  here^  i&  yet  one  I  am  by  no  mema  fimd  af  nht^m^^    It 
is  too  sad,  too  strange,  and  perhaps  a  little  too  1aB&  te  viaid  mbo- 
panyr 

Oa  nidi  a  night,  with  such  a  blaxtng  iie,  and  mcb  a  bowl  of 

steaming  punch  before  us,  a  tale  '^  o'er  troe  "  wai  a  htxirry  aot  to  bo 

let  slip.    Persoasions^  entreatiest  were  larished  npoo  Hr.  Ef  aao,  wmd 

wSL  lengthy  although  with  aooie  aigna  of  reluctaiioe,  he  tboo  becan  : — 

"  It  IS  now  neiu-ly  forty  yean  ago  since  I  fint  cioiiiMfnf  n  prac- 

in  ciiis  lively  part  oif  the  coontry.    la  tlioao  4mfm  I  wot  poa- 

of  little  save  a  small  floating  capitBl  niTciiBd  in  ^mg^  tbo 

nreciiaiy  instruments  of  surgery,  and  a  wife^ — Ibo  lot  oa 

an  aiticle,  perhaps,  as  any  to  a  man  of  my  profcasion.    A 

life  we  led  of  it  at  fir^t,  and  it  was  not  witlMNit  mwdk  ado^  wmimaacf 

atragglings,  that  we  contrived  to  keep  op  cbeedkl  looks  oad  JetJMit 

appearances.     The  population  vaa  at  that  tboo  dbni«  and  wtmts^f 

humanised  ;  it  was  even  reported  that  tliey  were  bora  with  othhiil 

feet ;  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  fact.     IndeeiC  it  wos  rery  rorely  1  hod 

m  opportunity  of  judging  how  they  were  been ;  for  sodh  wrao  their 

heathenish  ignorance,  that  a  few  borbarooa  fccetpta,  boadoi  dowa 

from  Shem,  Ham,  or  Japhet^  together  with  an  impHrit  f  elianctf  »P— 

tibe  powers  of  nature^  sufficed  for  them  in  erery  rmwi^mji  mA  it 

was  long  ere  they  could  be  induced  to  have  recoorae  to  pndoodoBHd 

idficej  and  submit  to  be  physicked  like  ratiofiol   asid  rhriitiao 

people. 

"  It  was  with  no  little  s^nrprise^  thcsn,  that,  one  wniei'a  nMt,  oa 
I  wu  on  the  point  of  redring  to  the  arms  of  Iforphooo  and  Mi 
Enos,  i  received  a  summons  to  attend  a  j 
li^^'^l  at    The  Black  Lion,  and   who 
sition  from  pursuing  her  joaraey. 
A  lady  at  The  Black  Lion/  quoth  I^ 
^t,  in  a  state  of  extreme  bewildermeot. 

*"  Quite  a  lady,  m.w,  —  qnite  young  and  aloo^  ( 
^ch- and- four,  sir/  waa  the  reply. 
'Such  a  thing  had  not  occurred  within  the  wifinBry  of  i 
[  Mutij  was  rarely  visited  at  all,  save  by  the  laiidlovd*a 
11^ Occasional  commercial  traveller ;  but  a  lady,  atten* 
V  t  iervant,  it  was  well  nigh  incredible ;  aitd,  fofl  < 
••t  forth  to  wait  upon  my  Dew  patient. 

"The  Black  Lion  was  situated  about  half  a  mile  from  the  vil- 
\%  or  what  was  then  the  h%h  rood :  yen  nay  have  notioed  ita 
'•'aains  in  your  excursion  to-day." 

"  I  did  so,"  replied  I,  intermpliiig  the  Bffrotor ;  ''  the  old  sign- 
^  Pt^t  drew  me  thither^  in  the  hope  of  gaimng  shelter.'" 

"SigD.post,  indeed  !"  repeated  the  apomearvr  «^h  a  skodder ; 


Iforphooa  and  Mw^ 

owvBDiod  or  aodoeii 


bottonnig  on  my  great* 


^aervant,  i 


Oor 


^Ood  keep  us  from  many  such !  The  storm  was  never  i 

^Id  drive  me  to  seek  shelter  tkert.  But  to  proceed — apfte  i]i  wind 

^  ^et^  i  made  my  way  as  rapidly  as  poaiible  acrosa  the  fen  to 

i^  in  queatioo.     The  fens  in  those  days  were  fena  isidcod; 

inage,  no  inclosuret,  no  subsoil  ploughs  and  Lincolnshire  ihcvt 
^»mi  the  snipe,  and  the  bttlem,  and  the  moorfowl  bad  it  all  to 
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themselves.  Where  you  now  Bee  corn  waving  and  stock  feedinf^,  in 
those  days  not  a  living  being ,  aave  those  bred  and  bom  among  the 
wilds,  dared  set  toot.  The  paths  across  the  morasses  were  few.  and 
knt>wn  to  few,  and  rarely  traversed,  save  in  the  pursuit  of  wild  ducks 
and  fcn-birds.  But  of  all  the  frequenters  of  that  perilous  re/^on, 
Giles  Roper,  the  landlord  of  The  Black  Lion,  was  held  to  be  the  most 
skilled  and  the  most  adventurous.  He  was  a  dead  shot,  and  not 
thought  to  be  over  nice  at  what  he  pulled  trigger.  IVIany  and 
strange  were  the  stories  told  of  his  exploits,  but  little  of  good  wi 
known  of  him  ;  and  his  house  was  the  resort  of  sbecf 
poachers,  and  especially  of  low  gamblers,  ruffians  almost 
rate  as  himself. 

"  Such  was  the  character  of  the  man  and  the  spot  which  I  wm  about 
to  visit,  and  it  was  not  without  feelings  of  sorrow  and  apprehensioa 
that  I  learnt  that  a  lady,  young,  sick,  apparently  rich,  and  unprotect- 
ed, save  by  an  aged  domestic,  had  been  compeUed  to  seek  so  doubt- 
ful an  asylum.  On  reaching  the  house,  I  was  ushered  at  once  to 
the  chamber  of  the  sufferer.  It  was  a  mean  apartment,  low-roofed, 
not  over-clean,  and  evidently  ill  suited  to  the  rank  of  its  prettenl 
occupant.  Costl}^  garments  were  heaped  on  the  ricketly  chairs^,  and 
on  the  plain  dt-al  table  stood  a  magnificent  dressing-caijc,  with  in 
ebony  cabinet^  curiously  inlaid,  and  clasped  with  silver,  by  its  side, 
I  approached  the  bed,  and,  to  my  surprise,  found  the  upper  portion 
of  the  lady's  features  concealed  by  a  black  silk  mask  ;  the  mouth 
alone  wa^  visible,  the  lips  of  which,  bloodlesa  and  quivering,  dit* 
closed  teeth  perfect  in  shape  and  colour,  but  fast  set  in  a  paroxym 
of  pain.  1  gently  opened  the  hand  which  lay  clenched  and  rigid  by 
her  side.  A  single  jewel  sparkled  on  her  finger;  it  was  a  diamond 
of  marvellous  size  and  brilliancy  ;  but,  alas  J  no  plain  gold  ring  was 
to  be  seen.  As  the  spasm  passed,  1  begged  to  be  allowed  to  remove 
the  covering  from  her  face ;  it  could  but  prove  oppressive  in  bef 
present  state;  'twas  vain.  In  a  low,  gentle,  but  decisive  tone,  shf 
replied,  *  it  might  not  be.' 

**  Here  was  evitlently  an  aflfair  of  mighty  mystery.  The  lady  hid 
doubtless  good  reasons  for  guarding  against  recognition  ;  and,  at  ill 
events,  it  was  no  part  of  mine  to  pry  into  her  secret.  Meanwhile, 
many  and  anxious  were  the  inquiries  of  her  grey -haired  attendant 
as  to  the  condition  of  his  mistress* 

'**  Thanks!  thfinks !' he  exclaimed,  raising  his  eyes  to  heivi^j 
while  the  tears  ran  down  his  furrowed  cheeks  as  I  announcetiai 
length  the  birth  of  a  female  infant,  with  the  assurance  that  no  prt^ 
sent  danger  was  to  be  feared  either  to  mother  or  to  child.  For  iiwD* 
days  all  went  well ;  the  lady,  proud  of  her  new  treasure,  was  fast  re- 
covering strength  ;  but  the  babe  itself,  weakly  antl  sick,  I  felt  ffoi» 
the  first  its  days  were  numbered  and  few.  It  was  even  so;  ert  » 
fortnight  had  elapsed  the  young  mother  clasped  her  firstborn  col^ 
and  lifeless  to  her  bosom. 

"  Well,  sir,  the  pursuits  of  our  profession  are  said  to  steel  tkt 
heart,  as  well  as  nerve  the  hand,  to  enlighten  the  iiilellect,  battfi 
dull  the  sensibilities.  It  may  be  so,  and  it  is  well  that  it  shouW 
be  so;  but  I  was  untemperetl  then,  and  never  can  forget  the  eSfCt 
produced  on  me  by  the  tearless,  noiseless  agony  of  that  beretve'J 
one.  All  desires,  all  interests  seemed  to  Iiave  forsaken  her.  Th* 
mask  was  laid  aside  ;  concealment  or  discovery  affected  her  but  littl* 
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now  ;  and  with  her  pale,  lovely  face  shaded  by  locks  of  dark  and 
dishevelled  hair,  she  would  sit  for  days  without  motion,  without 
ipeech,  but  with  a  look  of  anguish  and  bewilderment  on  her  brow 
tOAt  haunts  me  to  this  hour. 

**  The  child  was  at  length  removed ;  calm  it  lay,  and  seemingly 
well  content  in  its  little  coffin ;  then  came  the  gush  of  tears  and 
the  burst  of  grief:  then  did  the  mother  become  fully  and  fearfully 
alive  to  her  loss, — alive  to  the  blow,  but  blind,  poor  cre&ture!  to  the 
blessing* 

•*One  evc!ning,  on  entering  the  apartment,  I  found  her  just  rising 
from  her  knees ;  she  was  more  composed,  and  better  than  I  had  yet 
seen  lier.and  announced  her  intention  of  taking  her  departure  at  the 
expiration  ot' another  day.  She  placed  a  most  handsome  present  in 
my  hands,  and  spoke  in  feeling  terms  of  ray  kindness. 

"  *  I  ihrnll  tax  it/  she  said,  *  yet  further,     Vou  will  accompany  me 

to-morrow  in  ray  first,  ray  last  visit  to  the  grave  of  my  poor  child  >' 

*'  I  readily  as^sented,  and  it  was  arranged  that  I  shounl  call  early 

Ofi  the  morrovr  for  that  purpose.     As  I  was  about  to  take  my  leave 

she  gently  laid  her  thin,  soft  hand  upon  mine 

*** Doctor/  she  said,  looking  sadly  up  into  my  face,  'my  sin  has 
been  great,  but  ray  sorrow  has  been  grievous.  I  have  prayed, — 
bow^  unceasingly,  bow  earnestly  I — for  pardon,  and  I  dare  hope  I  am 
forgiven/ 

••  Poor  soul  I  I  never  heard  her  speak  again. 

"Oil  deiicending  the  stair,  I  found  the  landlord  in  the  passage, 

apparently  waiting  ray  appearance.     He  motioned  roe  into  a  small 

imded  room,  yclept  *  The  Parlour/  and  significantly  closed  the  door. 

There  was  an  oily  smile  on  hi^  ruffian  countenance,  and  an  offensive 

fimiliarity  in  his  demeanour,  that  made  my  gorge  rise  ;  but  it  was 

Botroy  cue  to  quarrel  with  the  meanest  of  the  neighbourhood,  far 

less  with  a  man  so  noted  as  Giles  Roper  ;  so  I  e'en  gulped  down  ray 

mdignation,  and  submitted  to  his  noisome  society  as  best  I  raighL 

"* Here's  to  ye,  doctor/  he  commLcnced,  pushing  towards  me  a 
Waker  of  smoking  punch,  —  the  punch,  by  the  way,  at  the  Black 
l^oiu  I  am  bound  in  justice  to  admit,  was  fascinating, — '  Here's 
'utk !  broken  bones,  and  a  sickly  season  ;  but  in  the  meantime,  I 
W  I  mm  to  lose  a  lodger,  and  you  a  patient,  eh,  Mr.  Evans?' 

"The  lady/  I  replied,  *  health  permitting,  departs  the  day  after 
to-morrow.' 

"'Umph  !  well,  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  anything  uncharitable  or 
o»|enilemanlike;  but  some  folks,  you  know,  are  not  quite  so  rich, 
*f  <l«ite  so  honest,  perhaps,  as  other  folks  gives  them  credit  for/ 

"'Well,  Mr.  Roper/  said  I,  not  precisely  divining  his  drift,  'pos- 
«bljr  they  may  not  be — what  then  ?' 

'**0h,  nothing — nothing/  muttered  the  innkeeper.  *I  suppose,* 
'''added  suddenly,  *you  have  got  your  lees  all  right ;  but  all  1  can 
^f  u,  not  a  penny  of  my  bill  hrt**  been  paid  yet — that  *s  fact !'  The 
"Wd  rushed  to  my  face ;  I  never  felt  so  inclined  before  or  since  to 
'^^ck  a  man  out  of  his  own  house,  or,  indeed,  out  of  any  house.  It 
*»«•  luxury,  however,  not  to  be  indulged,  and  I  endeavoured  to 
*^\^  with  composure, 

'*'lf  you  refer  to  my  patient,  sir,  I  beg  you  will  understand  thit 
I  ^vie  been  remunerated  richly,  nobly/ 
"*Ohl  I  never  questioaed  the  lady's  liberality/  interrupted  my 


r2£  ai:a^T. 

1       "  «   -T     -99^  -e  Tii:ii&  fi  s  -fi-i  lie  ruAuur  it  iter  soLd  as  tcc' 

7  •fc.sa.T'  iLUide-  ^•~-.ir5ei;  ^k^  m  our  amniL  repixed  L  risng  to 
Lsarr  "s  r^  t:?"^:!::  d::w.f"igg  T^ur  ~>atar  a  J»  abtc,  &§  I  am 
liT?"  "Tx  wtH  t—  '  icT'  w-llini  ^  «c4r~  if^«T  Tissfoiuioic  cfeiiiaiid.' 

-    .22  -Zau  zar  Tfif-^e  ij  iravc-.    oza  I  *?rnrnT5^t  ^ne  nmieamx  with 


-  ..r^  -'.J  iTLiski^zi  c  -^^  ..rsTTtJC,  uniiisc  ie^iiA  ul  ra  character, 
2i«?c^  m^  -zje  rszi  >  ±ikS  «s  I  -nii&if  x  -vse  irtR  ms  rhie  ligiiKiiiiig, 
r—  ::  -Hk  nadir  I  ■*-▼  n'-  jrrir.  nm  ji-*arril7  jurwd  bit  folly  m 
2^*=^  TTusnsi  nro  rCiLii  L  ii^<L.wisar»  ly  ^  «aiiiliiw  a  derxee.  Roper 
-*-  I-"— T-  neTcsi-^t  H--  ~=^rin>ni.  inn  jusjer^wL  3r  a  careicM  tone, 
iA  Is-  xvi  iL'^ri  SI  mixi«-iaie  -sn^r e-MTTslej.  x-in. 

*  IT^  ^vfsil  I  jni'-  -r^a  "Hif  ziuur  :3ac  «  fmr.  Xobodj  cm 
-  ■-— T-.  tiTT  ii  iry  =xar2^  mr  zits  iucjLs— ^lii.  fucLjr .-  If  the  joong 
T  — ^?-  ju-fc  .  jTff  it"  -a*?  mmu.  ▼-i'^  :ai5  ie^  send  iff  lock  with  it  ; 
TiLz  Z  .m  luunj.  liir  iii^  ^lii  nuur  ja.  xmL  wio.  5 oar  Icmrc,  will 
;r-vr    ~  7U   rjrzi:dii-^  •?  i&r  i±>  iitf  ^iLi^^ .  w?  jr«  aif  to-night  on  a 

*  >.iw  lihtei  JLT  i-.Ie^  3uic«fr  jcn  jis  iuek-xxx  were  not  exactly 
-ne  rjinnamun^  I  ^luu^u  i^i^-^f  nus^i  jii  1  ionL^vezin^  with  a  large 
TU=n  Tt  pitti  inua  n7  lerson.  tcII  LL  n^jr?  m  m.j  own  accoont  were 
tt  ^a^T-srJ,  in  n  :ne  :-jni:sn  1  :>iic  ::jr  liuf  sirVftr  c£  his  gneit,  and  I 
-«-ift  zjM  ^^I  sw-^tti  "u  .ti:xm  zusL  ie  iiasc  be  ibwnt  from  home  till 
iii';-  :r^«  :i;  iiiar-^  ▼"Ci  in  i:;zn  zjnarris  cc  an  hoar  of  his  io- 
iufT-  HL;  x'iici^:.  i:::  i-jC'-'fr^ucAjii.  zre  ncr*  I  rejected  upon  them 
lie  2ii:n*  ir-^paJic  ▼  :^  :f—l  liiey  izceuretL  md  I  dctenniiied,  that 
z:;r:=  -nctt  ."-Isr  .-  *»:'-'i-;f  -«!  -7  -=»5^  ^-^^  i^  riest  did  not  pass  an- 
:c:dr  irnier  liiis  rx-r  :c  Tie  3iJf^  Li'-'c 

■  Zjri^  m  ^e  ::i1.:-^j:j  21.: r-.-^  I  «?  •jrth.  according  to  my 
rrrcirf.  ietu^ij  iniprirscei  -w.'JL  iz^  zsiix^zj  ci  urging  the  invalid 
tj  icctsierttj*  ler  j^jiinej  I:  vj^  z«?eil«£s* ;  her  last  journey  00 
iirii  ▼!*  eiiiifi.  See  ^7  ie:ui  :-  ;er  cei.  TboM  eTCS,  once  10 
zr-^'-iz.  »z^d  jiC  5*:  sccl  wirf  z'-J-:e«i  izd  siArdrz  irom  tie  sockets; 
12a.:  ritle  irii  xsf^ile  :ice  15  li  i-wzHtc.  a=.1  viiiccloored ;  her  dark 
z.t:*  ::r3-  icd  x  rr-ud  L".l  =xrk.  X5  c:  1  cum'^  hand,  stamped  on 
her  :  .:rjr  zeck.  Sie.  *c  7  ;-7£.  so  beaudi'^il.  lav  there  in  that  vile 
der.  ii^id.  murdered,  w-lth  -..r.f  b.:  ?trjL=iers  to  gather  round,  not 
J.  kizdred  teir  zo  c!o:»cec  her  cc'.d  brov  ;  nd  a  loving  hand  to  cast 
4  c.'K^er  upon  her  sm^e. 

-■  You  may  h^vc  r.c<:c<d  a:  so  great  distance  from  the  church- 
door  1  plain  slab  of  w  hite  marble  ;  our  kind  old  vicar  caused  it  to 
be  placed  there ;  beneath  lie  the  iait  stranger  and  her  child.  Pardon 
and  peace  be  with  them  r 

The  old  gentleman  paused,  ar.d  brushed  away  a  tear  that  ran 
trickling  down  his  no^e. 

"  But,  surely,"  said  I,  •'  the  name  and  history  of  the  murdered 
lady  have  since  been  brought  to  light  ?" 

"Never,  sir ;  to  this  day  both  remain  a  mystery.  The  motive  of 
her  secresy  must  be  obvious ;  it  has  been  well  maintained  ;  but  one 
individual,  who  ere  long  must  follow  her  to  the  dust,  could  divulge 
It.     With  that  person  it  perishes  for  ever." 

"And  that  person,"  said  I  abruptly,  "  is  yourself." 
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^^■The  old  gentleman  made  no  reply »  but  a  shade  of  displeasure 
V^ttased  across  his  brow.  Hastily  stammering  forth  an  apology^  I  in- 
quired if  no  steps  were  taken  to  discover  the  perpetrators  of  the  foul 
deed? 

•'  You  shall  hear,  sir,"  resumed  the  apothecary,  "  An  inquiry, 
such  aj  it  was,  was  set  on  foot  immediately  ;  but,  to  confess  the 
truth,  there  was  no  one  to  pursue  it  with  energy  ;  our  vicar  was  loo 
inlirm  ;  I  myself  too  ignorant  in  such  matters^  and  too  poor ;  tlie 
countr^^  squires  were  for  the  most  part  too  indifferent  or  tf»o  distant ; 
and  in  those  days  our  humble  village  was  not  blessed  with  the  pre^ 
Mmce  of  a  lawyer," 

Here  my  patronizing  young  friend,  the  clerk,  emitted  a  heavy 
cloud  from  his  cheroot,  shaking  his  head  the  while  with  a  commise- 
ratiiur  air.  as  much  as  to  say,  **  Poor  devils  I" 

"Inrom  the  evidence  of  two  women  who  had  been  left  in  sole 

charge  of  the  house, — the  hostler  having  been  sent  to to  arrange 

about  poet-horses,  and  the  landlord  being  engaged  with  the  fowU 
ing- party, — it  appeared  that  no  alarm  had  been  heard  during  the 
flight,  but  that  on  entering  the  fatal  apartment  on  the  morning,  they 
had  found  it  stripped  of  every  valuable,  and  its  occupant  a  corpse. 
The  marks  of  strangulation  were  fresh  upon  her  person,  and  the 
finger  of  her  left  hand,  from  which  the  diamond  ring  had  been  with- 
drawn, crushed,  and  bloody.  An  entrance  appeared  to  have  been 
effected  through  a  scullery-door,  one  so  ricketly  and  ill-secured  that 
it  would  scarce  have  resisted  the  efforts  of  a  child ;  thence  access 
wmn  easily  gained  to  the  remainder  of  the  house.  Suspicion  at  first 
nmttiraUy  fell  upon  the  lady's  servant,  the  old  man  of  whom  I  spoke^ 
tmd  who  slept  in  an  adjoining  outbuilding.  All  search  for  him 
proved  fruitless ;  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  But  it  seemed 
scarcely  possible  that  a  person  of  his  age,  an  evident  stranger  too  to 
the  country,  should  have  been  able  to  make  his  escape  on  foot,  so 
f uccessfuUy  as  to  leave  no  trace  behind  whatever ;  it  appeared  far 
more  probable  that  he  had  shared  the  fate  of  his  unfortunate  mis* 
treaa.  And  now,  spite  of  the  alibi  which  he  set  up,  supported  by 
the  testimony  of  two  dissolute  characters,  named  Marsh  ;  spite  of 
the  dimppearance  ot  the  old  man,  whose  guilt  the  landlord  main- 
tained to  be  manifest,  public  opinion  gathered  heavily  round  Giles 
Roper;  so  heavily,  indeed,  that  although  no  direct  evidence  could 
be  adduced,  he,  together  with  his  two  associates,  found  it  advia* 
able  to  quit  the  neighbourhood  for  a  time. 

"  Meanwhile  nothing  further  could  be  done,  no  clue  could  be  dis- 
OOTered  either  to  the  missing  servant  or  to  the  property  which  had 
been  stolen  ;  the  body  was  accordingly  buried  m  the  spot  I  have 
mentioned,  and  the  affair  permitted  to  rest. 

••About  eleven  months  had  elapsed,  and  people  had  well-nigh  ceased 
to  talk  or  think  about  the  matter,  when  Mr.  Roper  once  more  ven- 
tured to  take  lip  his  residence  at  his  old  abode ;  and  it  was  reported 
about  the  same  time  that  the  two  companions  of  his  retirement  had 
been  seen  lurking  about  the  adjcjining  villages.  The  Black  Lion, 
however,  was  deserted ;  bad  as  its  former  frequenters  were,  partly 
fronn  a  feeling  of  just  horror,  partly,  perhaps,  from  aupernitian, 
they  turned  from  the  scene  of  bloodshed,  and  shunned  the  company 
of  the  reputed  murderer.  About  this  time,  too,  in  consequence  of 
the  drainage  then  being  commenced,  it  was  found  necessary  to  turn 
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the  high-road  into  its  present  position,  and  the  branded  inn  was  Wt 
in  its  solitude.  But  one  visitor  was  known  to  cross  the  threshold; 
the  sexton.  He  was  a  strange  old  man  that,  and  had  exerciised 
hia  calling  beyond  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  the  parish. 
He  lived  alone,  with  the  implements  of  his  trade,  and  never  •eented 
happy  but  when  called  upon  to  ply  them.  At  the  grave  he  was  all 
glee  and  merriment;  singing  and  whistling  at  his  work,  and  touting 
up  the  heavy  clay  with  an  energy  thai  had  done  credit  to  one  in  his 
prime.  At  other  times  he  was  moody  and  malicious  in  bis  manner; 
the  children  one  and  all  looked  upon  him  as  an  evil  being ;  the  wo- 
men abused  him,  and  the  men  contented  themselves  with  exchang- 
ing a  passing  salutation.  His  evenings  had  been  for  the  most  part 
spent  in  the  bar  of  The  Black  Lion ;  and  then  his  eye  would  light 
up  with  a  fierce  and  almost  fiendish  interest  as  he  pursued  the  courts 
of  the  games  of  chance,  of  which  the  bar  in  question  was  commonJj 
the  scene. 

**  Such  was  the  sole  companion  left  Mr.  Roper.  Giles,  however,  was 
not  a  man  particularly  sensitive  to  indications  of  popular  feeling. 
He  stood  his  grountl  manfully;  smiled  at  averted  looks,  and  reidiC- 
ed  open  insults.  His  bold  bearing  in  the  course  of  time  had,  proba- 
bly, borne  down  the  resentment  oJTmore  active  enemies,  and  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  indifferent  multitude  as  an  evidence  of  innocence. 
The  trial,  however,  was  not  allowed  Iiim*  Before  a  month  had 
elapsed  from  his  return  he  was  summoned  to  a  sterner  tribunal  than 
that  of  man.  Pursuing  his  customary  sport  one  day  in  the  fenSi  hit 
gun  burst  in  the  firing,  and  the  wretched  being  whs  brought  maimed 
and  senseless  to  hia  home.  The  effects  were  beyond  measure  fright- 
ful ;  three  fingers  hung  loosely  by  the  lacerated  tendons  from  bis 
right  hand  ;  his  left  was  shattered  to  the  elbow  ;  the  lower  jaw  wa* 
fractured,  and  a  piece  of  the  broken  metal  had  buried  itaelf  deep  in 
the  centre  of  his  forehead. 

*'  On  being  informed  of  the  accident,  I  once  more,  though  not  with- 
out a  feehng  of  distaste  and  repugnance,  hurried  to  the  roadside  inn  ; 
as  I  was  ascending  the  stc-iirs  I  heard  footsteps  hastily  pacing  the 
room  above,  and  at  the  same  time  the  following  somewhat  remark- 
able words  were  audibly  pronounced,  in  the  harsh  shrill  voice  of  the 
sexton:  *  Cheer  up,  Giles  Roper;  you  will  have  fair  play.  Wt 
have  sworn  it  on  the  book,  Giles.     Alive  or  dead,  you  will  havt/m 

♦*  A  groan  from  the  d^  ing  man  was  the  only  reply.  On  my  enter* 
ing,  the  sexton  seated  himself,  and  relapsing  into  his  habitual  silence, 
watched  the  proceeding  with  a  contemptuous  scowl.  His  misermble 
companion  was  far  beyond  the  reach  of  human  skill ;  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  dress  his  wounds,  and  administer  an  opiate.  Having 
done  so,  1  departed.     Giles  Roper  died  that  night." 

**  Now,  sir,'*  interrupted  the  commercial  gentleman,  who  had  been 
gradually  wound  up  to  a  state  of  excitement  quite  charming  to 
witness, — *•  now  tot  the  extraordinary  part  of  the  story." 

Mr.  Evans  continued.  **  The  man  died,  and  was  buried.  About  a 
week  after  the  funeral,  one  dark,  stormy  night,  I  was  returning 
from  a  visit  to  a  patient  who  resided  at  a  considerable  distaiior. 
The  wind,  laden  with  the  heavy  miaama  of  the  fens,  swept  howl- 
ing across  the  level  ;  at  times  a  burst  t»f  sleet,  sharp  and  sudden* 
would  almost  strike  me  from  the  saddle ;   thcu  the  moon  for  an 
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f  iOiUnt  would  be  seen  on  high,  stemming  the  rushing  clouds ; 
rmd  tben^  again,  the  icy  fog,  in  huge  rolling  masses  closed  around* 
My  pony  was  well  nigh  up  to  her  knees  in  mud  and  water,  and, 
spite  of  my  exertion 9,  it  was  past  twelve  before  I  gained  the 
filUge  ;  no  sound  save  the  melancholy  moaning  of  the  wind  was  to 
be  heATtl  in  the  deserted  street.  The  good  folks  retired  right  early 
then*  Dismounting,^ — for  in  so  dark  a  night  the  road  was  danger- 
ous,— I  made  my  way  along  the  narrow  causeway^  and  on  arriving 
at  the  church  was  startled  by  perceiving  an  ap{)earance  similar 
to  that  which  attracted  your  attention  to-ntghL  A  light  was  glim- 
mering through  the  church-window.  Feeling  assured  that  no  good 
could  be  working  at  such  an  hour^  in  such  a  place,  I  lell  my  n»g 
tci  find  her  way  to  the  stable  as  best  she  might,  and,  leaping  the 
low  churchyard  wall,  approached  the  building.  For  a  moment  my 
heart  fkiled  me  ;  an  indescribable  sensation  of  awe  came  over  me  as 
I  felt  I  was  within  a  few  yards  of  some  dark  and  unhallowed  deed. 
The  qualm  passed  in  an  instant ;  the  next  my  nerves  were  strung, 
and  my  pulse  beat  full  and  firm  as  ever. 

**  It  was  no  hard  matter  for  one  young  and  active  to  raise  himself 
by  mean«t  of  the  buttress,  and  the  uneven  surface  of  the  stone- work, 
to  the  level  of  the  window  in  question.  Merciful  heavens  !  what  a 
spectacle  met  my  ga^e  as  I  did  so !  Forty  years  have  passed  hince 
then«  yet  every  feature  of  that  fearful  sight  is  fresh  in  my  memory 
«•  though  I  looked  upon  it  but  yesterday. 

'•  You,  sir,  have  examined  the  interior  of  our  church,  and  could 
not  fidi  lo  have  remarked  an  antique  tomb,  that  stands  near  to  the 
altar.     It  is  the  resting-place  of  the  founder  of  the  pile.     The  good 
knight's  fihield  and  banner  still  hang  from  the  wait  above.     Round 
this  tomb  were  four  persons  seated,  engaged  apparently  at  play.    In 
three  I  recognised  at  once  the  sexton^  and  the  two  brothers  J\farsh ; 
the  fourth  was  a  corpse.    Yes,  there,  in  his  grave-clothes,  bound  and 
bandaged,  sat  Giles  Roper,  the  landlord  of  The  Black  Lion.     There 
was  a  terror  in  that  sheeted  form,  dragged  from  the  charnel-house 
lojotii  the  impious  revel,  that  might  have  appalled  a  stouter  heart 
than  mine.     The  face,  half  hid  by  the  shroud,  half  Ht  by  the  flicker- 
ing \tnip,  seemed,  as  the  shadows  flitted  across  its  livid  features,  to 
waken  into  life,  and  vary  its  expression  with  the  progress  of  the 
kvM  game. 

"  Before  the  dead  man  counters  and  cards  w^ere  placed,  and  as  his 

tuni  came  round  to  play,  the  sexton  regularly  selected  one  of  the 

latter  from  the  parcel ;  while  from  the  ebony  cabinet  of  the  murder- 

^^llijy,  which  stood,  half  emptied  of  its  rich  contents,  on  the  centre 

of  the  slab,  the  victors  drew  their  stakes  at  the  conclusion  of  each 

^.    Of  this  party  the  sexton  alone  seemed  to  be  at  ease,  and   he 

trmed  and  chuckled  as  he  swept  up  his  double  portion  of  the  glit- 

^ng  coin,   now  chithng,   now  pnii»ing  his  gbaatly  partner  as  the 

■an  with  or  against  them.     On  a  sudden  the  stone  which  had 

-*.  to  supported  ray  weight,  slipped  from  its  position,  and  with  a 

•'n.itterapt  to  save  myself,  shivering  the  window  in  the  act,  I  fell 

•^ 'vily  to  the  ground.     The  light  was  instantly  extinguished,  the 

pl'^yers  were  evidently  alarmed.     Not  a  moment   was  to   be   lost. 

^^^'uinling  across  the  turf,  I  again  leaped  the   fence,  and  ran  at  full 

*l*ed  towards  the  more  respectable  quarter  of  the  village. 

'  Iti  less  tJian  half  an  hour  a  body  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
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r  itoffj  hmrietDj  told,  we  proceeded  en 
wmam  t»  Ae  diMUBted  diardL  AH  wms  dark  and  stilly  and  everj 
partii  favfvdL  Tlw  IiIm I ■■illi.  boweTer^  by  the  vigorous  applies 
iMi  flf  m  iledge-lMHDBer^  aoon  dieted  an  entrance  through  a  stntU 
dMT,  vUeh,  <>pfMg  Into  llie  belfirjr,  aNmnunicaied  with  the  bodj 
of  the  bmiifiBg.  Ch«icgl,  oaTe^  and  aide,  all  were  searched ;  peir 
md  fnilptf  m  in  vaoiu  Xot  a  oomcr,  noC  a  nook  was  lefl  uoei* 
yiwtd  ;  bst  no  trace  of  the  aacrikgi<wi»  Tisitantd  was  to  be  disco* 
va«dL  Alr^dj  had  mj  cocnpsniMis  b^mi  to  wax  diacotitented, 
and  to  grn^ile  aA  being  ronaed  froni  their  beds  on  such  a  bootless 
otand;  bims  even  were  tbnnni  out  conccmiiig  stocks,  horsepondi, 

ded,  and  ahnnat  incUnod  to  donbt  the  e%-idence  of  my  own  senses,  I 

the  old  tomb,  when  suddenij  a  aomethiJig 

caught  my  eye:   it  was  the  diamood 

_  I  on  the  finger  of  the  fair  stranger. 

«^  Agnn  the  tide  tamed.  '  To  the  sexton's  ! '  shouted  the  bUck- 
nnitb ;  'the  old  lbs  most  have  run  to  earth  ;  we'll  unkennel  him 
TcC*  And,  shooldenag  fab  hoge  hammer,  he  struck  off,  folloired 
by  the  whole  crowds  towards  a  small  cottage  which  was  c]< 
hand.  The  door  was  furced  in  a  m omenta  and,  spite  of  his  c\ 
and  proteata;dona»  the  wretched  culprit  was  dragged  from  his  bed, 
and  placed  under  strict  watch  far  the  remainder  of  the  night.  A% 
clay  broke,  parties,  armed  with  the  readiest  weapons  they  could  pro- 
care^  started  off  to  scour  the  country  round,  and  ere  noon  the  two 
MwidlPa,  bound  and  handcuffed,  were  brought  in,  hav^ing  been  found 
concealed  in  a  neighbouring  bam.  The  vault  in  which  the  landlord 
had  been  buried  was  next  examined,  and  the  cofiin-lid  found  to  be 
clumsily  and  imperfectly  secured,  the  body  itself  betraying  evident 
aymptoms  of  recent  disinterment.  Still,  spite  of  every  endeavour, 
no  portion  ot  the  stolen  property  (the  ring  ejEcepted)  could  be 
brongfat  to  light ;  even  the  runners  sent  down  from  Bow  Street  were 
foiled. 

"  The  prisoners,  meanwhile,  stoutly  maintained  their  innocence, 
and  doubts  began  to  be  apprehended  as  to  whether  we  could 
bring  forward  sufficient  proofs  to  insure  conviction.  Under  all  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  thought  advisable  to  make  overtures  to  the 
younger  Marsh,  whom  we  had  reason  to  believe  less  deeply  impli- 
cated than  the  others.  After  a  little  decent  hesitation,  he  consented 
to  be  admitted  king's  evidence,  and  it  wa*  from  him  we  learned  at 
last  the  full  particulars  of  the  mysterious  transaction. 

'*  It  appeared  that  on  the  night  of  the  murder  Giles  Roper,  havi^ 
quitted  me,  proceeded  to  join  the  two  brothers  and  the  sexton  at  the 
house  of  the  latter  ;  thence,  after  waiting  a  sufficient  time,  the  whole 
party  returned  to  The  Black  Lion,  and,  leaving  the  Marshes  to 
keep  guard  over  the  old  servant,  the  landlord,  followed  by  tlic  sex- 
ton, entered  the  house,  and  made  his  way  to  the  fatal  chamber* 
Here,  while  the  latter  was  employed  in  collecting  the  bcxJty,  Giles 
with  an  iroii  gra^p  seized  the  lady  by  the  throat,  and  with  his  left 
hand  pressed  heavily  on  her  mouth.  So  suddenly  and  so  successliiUy 
was  the  movement  executed,  that  not  a  cry  escaped  her  : — a  few  con- 
vulsive struggles,  and  all  was  over, 

**  The  sexton  uhb  next  despatched,  together  with  tJie  witness,  to 
convey  the  spoil  to  a  place  of  security, — no  other  than  the  antique 
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tomb  before  mentionedj  a.  large  stone  of  which,  though  apparently 
firm  as  masonry  could  make  it,  opened  readily  to  one  who  knew  the 
heeret.     Meanwhile  Roper  antl  his  accomplice,  with  the  old  manj 
pinioned  and  blindfold,  behind  them,  drove  off  to  the  wild-moor  fen, 
Bnd,  having  dragged  their  victim  to  the  edge  of  one  of  those  dark^ 
^eep  pooh,  then  so  common  in  that  district,  fastened  a  bag  of  shot 
about  hh  neck,  and  plunged  him  headlong  in.     Not  with  standing  the 
ingenuity  with  which  this  fiendish  scheme  had  been  contrived,  susjh. 
cion»  as  has  been  seen,  attached  so  strongly  to  the  real  perpetrators, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  fly  for  a  time  from  its  effects.    Before  they 
separated,  they  all  bound  themselves  by  an  oath,  too  horrible  to  re- 
peat, to  meet  on  that  day  twelvemonth  in  the  church,  there  to  divide 
their  ilUgotten  wealth  as  chance  might  decide ;  and,  at  the  instiga* 
tion  of  the  sexton,  they  had  on  the  appointed  night  dragged  their 
dead  companion  from  his  grave,  and   compelled  him  to  fulfil  his 
share  of  the  engagement.     The   result  of  this  meeting   has  been 
ibowD;  it  remains  but  to  add,  that  the  lost  treasure  was  found  in  its 
old  hiding-place,    and    that  the    two  murderers  were    condemned, 
executed,  and  gibbeted  by  the  road-side,  immediately  opposite  the 
scene  of  their  foul  crime.     That  gibbet,  air,  was  the  sign-post  you 
took  notice  of  to-day.'* 
&   I  shuddered  at  my  mistake.     '*  But  the  light/*  I  exclaimed,  afler 
■  slight  pause;  "how  do  you  connect  the  light  I  saw  this  evening 
Brith  circumstances  which  occurred  forty  years  ago  ?" 
m    *'  Ay/'  exclaimed  the  commercial   traveller,  rubbing  hlg  hands 

with  glee,  "  the  light-^^xplain  thai  to  the  gentleman*" 
I       The  apothecary  smiled. 

B    "  The  light,"  said  he,  *'  that  attracted  your  attention  1  take  to  have 
pWen  one  of  the  fen- fires — an  ignis  fatuus,  so  common  in  these  marshy 
districts,  and  especially  frequent  in  places  foul  with  the  decay  of 
uilmal  and  vegetable  matter.     I  have  seen  many  such  in  the  very 
ipot  in  question  ;  and  a  little  examination  would  probably  have  con- 
vinced you  that  it  proceeded  from  the  low  grounds  below  the  church, 
«m1  not  from  the  interior  of  the  building.     There  is,  however,  a  tra- 
dition current  among  the  old  ladies  here,  doubtless,  owing  its  origin 
to  the  very  appearances  we  are  speaking  o^^  that  on  certain  nights 
in  the  year  (which   they  are,  by  the  way,   have  never  been   \ery 
tlttrly  determined)  the  phantoms  of  the  three  felons  assemble  round 
the  old  tomb,  and  with  lamp  lit,  and  cards  shuflfled  and  dealt,  there 
*w«t  the    coming   of  their    pardoned    accomplice    to   resume   the 
P^t,     Your  vision  will  probably  serve  to  corroborate  the  tak  ;  in- 
*if«I, you  are  at  liberty  to  apply  to  it  which  solution  you  deem  fit." 
"Well,"  1  observed,  at  length,  *^  without  calling  in  a  Jove  to  uii- 
^vel  my  knot,  your  tale  is  of  itself  sufficiently  full  of  wonders,  and 
•*«ttti  to  speak  to  us  of  the  more  than  common  interference  of  an 
*ll-guiding  Providence/' 

My,  sir,  that  does  itj"  replied  the  apothecary,  in  a  graver  tone ; 
"itsjieaks  to  us  of  a  never-closing  Eye  ;  it  speaks  to  us  of  that  stern 
troth, — let  man  hide  murder  as  he  w*ill,  let  him  shroud  it  in  the 
wknefts,  let  hira  bury  it  in  the  grave,  there  is  yet  a  revealing  hand 

4bo?e,— ]ltrB0£R  WILL  OUT." 

D.  1. 
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'^So^*  Kid  the  ohb,  **I  tril  *«,  je  newr  tsslcd  such  ft  gl 

«lr  B  joar  lifir  f    Aad,  to  ajii^  be  iMuiged  bis  greJit  lumoUh 

mm  the  tiUe  wkii  sach  lorce  dlM  I  expected  the  b^rd  would  fly  to 
pifcgi.  ^  I  daii\  eaee  vhal  mmt  of  ipaa  je  are  ;  but  }U9t  dntik  ii 
■■lift  oi^ka^  end  it  wOl  soon  Cod  mat  what  you  are  made  of.  It  goes 
•Mm  at  Mid  mm  waBk ;  hat  I  nerer  jet  Sftw  the  man  who  was  not 
lihe  wetvr  Ibr  a  pni  «f  it."* 
This  was  mmd  m  the  parkivr  iif  m  pobBe-houte  situated  in  one  of 

The  oovse  being  of  no  very  genteel 
were  little  above  tboee  vrho  afle  usu- 
wai  a  big  burly  fellow,  with  a  red, 
ID  hii  aspect  which  denoted  an  ha- 
aihed  me  the  quality  of  the  ale  which 
I  vaa  dritthjngy  aad  was  eaathiaiiig  the  conversation  by  expatiitiu^ 
aa  the  liitaii  of  the  hciciMe  iokl  at  an  Alton  alehouse  in  anolhrr 
part  oftheiwww. 

*'lliiid,  the  name's  'Figgins/and  it's  one  of  theni  Alton  ali- 
haaif  tg    aad  ja  never  caw  aach  a  glass  of  ale  in  your  life." 

Tbe  speahcr  hcee  aaaaiacd  the  aspect  of  indignant  deOancej  as  if  I 
had  gw^i-tdtr^ifwii  tnaiL 

"  I  have  aa  doaht  of  it**  said  I  very  mildly,  hoping  to  stop  what 
sttjaul  ta  mm  e^at  caaieleBS  wrath ;  but  the  man's  voice  bccamf 
kaider^  aid  Ua  fat  feO  with  redoobled  force  on  the  table  as  he  bd» 
Mpwea^ 

^'If  yaa  daai't  fiad  it  as  I  say,  ooow  back  when  you  have  drank  « 
^aan,  and  say  diat  I  have  told  you  a  falsehood/' 

Ncm,  oaasidering  the  place  in  question  was  at  least  a  mile  ^on 
the  scene  of  converMtioo,  the  challenge  to  come  back  on  the  ebaitoe 
of  ieciB^  this  eccentric  person,  was  no  very  hazardous  one.  I 
bowed  aaacnt,  still  looking  as  mild  as  possible  ;  but  the  eztoUer  d 
the  ''good  glass*'  wound  up  his  own  zeal  till  it  approached  perfect 
faTT. 

I  was  ezeeediiiglv  glad  to  pay  my  reckonings  and  leave  the  housii 
aaeing  that  I  was  likely  to  be  involved  in  a  quarrel,  without  tbt 
slightest  prov<N»tion  on  my  part ;  for  so  determined  was  the  sdvo- 
rate  of  Alton  ale  to  pick  a  quarrel,  that  it  was  of  little  consequenct 
whether  the  party  addressed  agreed  with  him  or  differed  from  hm- 
As  1  passed  through  the  door,  1  heard  sounding  al\er  me  from  tbe 
parlour^ 

"  Mind  you  ask  for  the  old  ale  I  Ye  never  tasted  such  a  glass T 
I  was  now  subjected  to  a  new  kind  of  annoyance.  Doubtless  fi» 
have  often  felt  tlie  suffering  which  arises  from  a  pair  of  eyes  beutf 
constantly  fixed  upon  you^  while  you  are  utterly  unable  to  recv^- 
nise  the  person  to  whom  the  eyes  belong.  In  a  full  theatre  t«)» 
must  sometimes  have  perceived  some  stranger  staring  at  youj  till  ht 
so  lixes  your  attention,  that  you  are  lured  on  to  stare  at  him  il^ 
Other  faces  seem  to  vanish, — the  whole  of  the  surrounding  object* 
seem  to  be  fading,^ — ^that  one  countenance  absorbs  your  entire  mini 
Afy  annoyance  was  somewhat  similar  to  this.  A  miserable  cabmai»* 
who  was  making  a  wretched  horse  draw  a  dilapidated  vehicle,  lock 


ihops.  My  eiForta  were  in  vain  ;  my  head,  by  an  irresistible 
be,  was  turned  towards  the  cabman,  and  I  was  compelled  to 

almost  encouragingly  at  his  inauspicious  signal.  At  last,  with 
per  ate  effort,  I  forced  my  countenance  towards  the  shops,  when 
Uiant  golden  light  at  once  flashed  upon  my  eyes.  Gradually  it 
n  to  form  itself  into  letters,  and  the  word  "-  Figgins  "  wns^  pre* 
fd  to  my  sight  I  recollected  the  name  spoken  by  the  disagree- 
man  m  the  public  house,  and,  my  attention  being  now  attracted, 
ceived  the  large  canvas  blind,  inscribed  with  black  letters^  that 
.8  an  Alton  house.  I  rushed  in,  darting  a  triumphant  look  at 
ftbman  ;  but  he  merely  smiled,  and  my  heart  quailed  within  me 
mw  his  features  assame  a  kind  of  resemblance  to  the  advocate 
e  good  glass  of  ale. 

le  interior  of  the  shop  presented  to  view  the  usual  apparatus. 
e  was  a  row  of  bright  puraps  to  supply  the  beverage  in  various 
es  to  the  customers,  the  grades  being  called  **  mild,"  "  imperial" 
*old/*  There  were  sandwiches  in  little  white  plates,  every  one 
ibed  with  the  name  of  the  meat  which  the  sandwiches  con- 
ct  There  were  little  baskets  of  captains'  biscuits,  and  there  was 
as  mustard-pot.  Behind  the  counter  stood  a  woman,  with  sin* 
rlj  hard  and  forbidding  features  ;  and  altogether  there  was  some* 
I  iibaut  the  place  which  continued  the  uncomfortable  feelipg  I 
experienced  during  the  whole  evening.  The  customers  were 
nily  intent  on  their  occupation  of  consuming  the  provisions  be- 
tbem.  One  was  eating  sandwiches  at  such  a  rate,  that  he 
ed  almost  to  be  bolting  them  whole;  and  a  man  behind  the 
ler,  who  went  on  perpetually  carving  ham  for  him,  darted  at 
looks  of  execration  for  the  trouble  he  gave.  Another  continually 
ed  down  huge  goblets  of  ale,  till  at  last  the  woman  impatiently 
I  out,  **  If  you  want  any  more,  the  pump  may  serve  you  itself, 

shall  not/'  Whereupon,  to  my  amazement,  the  pump  of  mild 
ic^an  to  work  of  its  own  accord,  and  the  customer,  without  the 
test  sign  of  surprise,  held  his  glass  beneath  the  spout,  and  re- 
IshetLit.    It  wfts  not  without  some  mkidvinir  that  I  ^ked  for  a 
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not  see  its  limits,  ft  was  as  if  one  huge  vertica.!  sea,  in  a  violent 
state  of  foam^  rose  immediately  before  tne.  As  the  first  panicles  of 
liquor  wetted  roy  tongue,  I  seemed  to  be  growing  lighter ;  iode«l, 
all  sense  of  gravity  iv^as  receding  from  me*  A  very  delightful  U£U 
teemed  to  pervade  ray  whole  frame^  and,  to  my  utter  amazement,  1  felt 
myself  drawn  up  into  the  ocean  of  ale.  Bubbles  kept  rising  around 
me  as  I  passed  through  the  browni&h  fluid  ;  every  one  of  them  isbcK 
fortli  others  in  countless  abundance,  and  every  one  presented  a  irro- 
tesque  face,  which  grinned  at  me  as  it  flew  by.  My  ears  were  filled 
with  a  dull,  stunning  noise.  There  was  but  one  thing  I  could  hear 
distinctly,  and  that  was  the  sound  of  a  well-known  voice,  that  cried 
through  the  confusicm^  "  You  never  tasted  such  a  glass  of  ale  in 
your  life!'* 

At  last  this  indistinct  sensation  passed  away,  and  I  seemed  to 
come  to  my  senses,  I  found  myself  in  a  strange  field,  with  a  large 
crop  of  barley  in  full  ear  overspreading  the  entire  landscape*  There 
was  a  thickness  about  the  atmosphere,  and  the  sky,  instead  of  being 
blue,  was  of  a  <]eep  amber  colour*  I  was  idly  plucking  an  ear  or 
two,  when  a  voice  of  thunder  broke  upon  my  ear,  saying,  "Let  us 
celebrate  the  mystery  of  the  Beer- Bacchus  T* 

At  once  there  came  before  me  the  most  motley  assemblage  I  Eisd 
ever  witnessed.     Mechanics,  city  clerks,  law  students,  medical  stu- 
dents, all  went  along  in  grand  procession,  supported  and  moved  by 
rolling  barrels,  on  which  they  kept  their  position  by  the  same  tslent 
as  that  of  the  tub-dancer,  who  used  to  excite  wonder  at  the  minor 
theatres.    Every  one  of  them  brandished,  with  vehement  gestures,  i 
pewter  pot ;  every  one  of  them  darted  forth  clouds  of  tobacco-«mokt 
in  all  directions.     They  were  followed  by  a  troop  of  waiters,  beariof 
massive  plates  of  sandwiches,  huge  cold  joints,  and  massive  pots  of 
mustard.     At  last  the  procession  was  closed  by  the  Beer-Baediaf 
himself,  who  rode  in  a  car,  fashioned  much  on  the  same  plan  as  thoie 
that  clowns  used  to  make,  at  that  remote  period  when  there  was  in* 
genuity  in  Christmas  pantomimes.     Those  huge  cheeses  which  mu«t 
be  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  stopped  to  take  refreshment  sti 
country  inn,  formed  the  wheels ;  the  half  of  an  imjirense  butt,  fe»- 
tooned  with   ears  of  barley,  formed  the  body,  and  the  vehicle  wii 
drawn  by  four   sturdy  brewer*s  horses.     The  Beer-Bacchus  wai  i 
portly  per^^onage,  who  wore  a  crown  of  barley  on  his  head,  and  oc» 
casionally  wetting  his  mouth  from  a  huge  silver  tankard,  solemnly 
smoked  a  gigantic  twisted  pipe.     He  courteously  invited  me  to  lii^ 
car,  and,  as  I  entered  it,  said  with  an  air  of  great  benignity, 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  you  had  never  tasted  such  a  glass  of  lit?" 

The  Beer- Bacchus  was,  in  fact,  the  same  with  the  man  in  the 
publiC'house,  and — ^  greater  wonder  than  any  I  had  yet  seen  —  h* 
now  looked  pleasant  and  agreeable. 

The  car  rolled  on  j  and  as  we  proceeded  the  voices  of  the  shout* 
ing  bacchanals  who  advanced  before  us  underwent  a  singiil*'' 
change.  They  were  gradually  modified  into  ordinary  London  crif*. 
such  as  the  shout  of  omnibus-conductors,  and  the  invitation  of  ih^ 
butcher  to  '*  buy."  Bacchus  himself,  too,  dwindled  into  a  very  small 
compass,  till  at  last  he  vanished  altogether,  and  I  was  alone  in  a  ve- 
hicle, which  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  one  I  had  ascended.  It  wa* 
completely  closed,  and  lined  with  deep-blue  cloth,  ornamented  with 
"  ^le  tufts.  In  fact,  I  was  in  the  interior  of  an  ordinary  cab^  p  "'^ 
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through  the  London  streets.  A  thought  flashed  acrojfs  my  mind : 
couUl  1  be  with  the  sinister- looking  cab-driver,  from  whom  I  had 
fled  into  the  Alton  ale  house?  The  window  merely  afforded  me  the 
sight  of  a  pair  of  drab-coloured  coat-tails,  and  all  that  concerned  the 
identity  of  the  driver  was  left  to  mere  conjecture.  The  sense  of 
mystery  grew  more  and  more  oppressive.  A  dead  weight  waa  on 
my  mind,  which  soon  became  a  material  pressure.  The  sides  of  the 
cab  drew  close  together,  and  bound  me  so  tightly  that  I  could  hard- 
ly breathe.  At  the  same  time  they  lost  their  opacity,  and  I  seemed 
close  confined  in  a  kind  of  transparent  prison,  tlirough  which  I  could 
aee  all  sorts  of  glittering  objects.  I  strove  hard  to  release  myself, 
but  could  not  stir  so  much  us  a  finger,  so  great  was  the  counter- 
pressure. 

'*  He  11  go  off  of  himself  presently  if  they  don't  open  him/*  said  a 
squeaking  voice  in  my  immediate  vicinity. 

"Ay,  that  he  will/'  answered  another  squeaking  voice;  '*  and 
then  the  Fates  be  raerciful  to  those  tarts  I"  Upon  which  both  the 
voices  uttered  a  shrill,  tittering  sort  of  laughter. 

Turning  my  eyes  to  the  direction  of  this  novel  sounds  I  saw  a 
number  of  little  red  heads,  the  size  of  a  cherry,  immersed  in  a  dark- 
coloured  liquor.  This  by  no  means  inconvenienced  them  ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  they  were  all  giggling  in  the  merriest  mood, — my 
strange  condition  seeming  to  be  the  grand  cause  of  diversion.  Pre- 
sently some  long  white  cylinders  appeared  through  my  prison,  and 
bending  round  it,  seemed  to  grasp  it  firmly,  and  bear  it  through  the 
air.  Then  the  pressure  around  me  diminished  in  a  slight  degree, 
and  there  was  a  hissing  and  bubbling  around  me,  similar  to  that 
which  I  heard  when  I  was  drawn  into  the  glnss  of  ale.  This  ter- 
minated in  an  explosion  as  loud  as  a  battery  of  artillery,  and  suffer- 
ing the  most  excruciating  agony,  I  was  driven  through  an  aperture 
that  was  by  no  means  proportioned  to  my  natural  size.  Every  bone 
in  my  frame  seemed  to  be  crushed  to  a  jelly. 

Recovering  from  the  shock,  I  found  myself  standing  on  the  other 
aide  of  a  pastrycook's  counter.  A  lovely  girl,  with  beautiful  ringlets 
falling  about  her  neck,  held  in  her  hand  an  empty  soda-water  bottle 
and  a  glass,  into  which  Khe  had  poured  lis  contents,  I  now  under. 
stood  my  previous  situation.  I  had  been  confined  in  the  soda-water, 
and  had  been  placed  on  one  of  the  shelves,  among  some  large  bottles 
of  brandy-cherries.  For  the  first  time  during  the  evening  I  felt  per* 
fectly  free. 

My  gratitude  to  the  delightful  creature  who  had  delivered  me 
from  the  spells  that  had  so  long  encumbered  me>  knew  no  bounds. 
Throwing  myself  on  my  knees  before  her,  I  grasped  her  hand,  and 
imiirinting  on  it  a  thousand  kisses,  *'  Lovely  spirit !"  I  exclaimed, 

I  could  say  no  more.  AI}^  ear  at  this  moment  experienced  a  smart, 
tingling  and  exceedingly  startling  sensation.  Something  like  anger 
appeared  in  the  countenance  of  my  deliveress;  but  I  may  be  mis- 
taken in  this  particular,  as  the  whole  shop,  with  the  daniKel,  and  all 
I  its  contents  reeled  away  from  my  sight,  and  left  nothing  behind,  but 
a  confused  emptiness  in  ray  mind,  from  which  I  did  not  recover 
till  this  morning,  when  I  found  myself  in  my  own  bed  in  my 
lodgings* 
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CHAPTER   V. 

LITTLE  BELL  ALLEY. 

Every  laoe  teems  with  itistrticiion  ;  every  alky  is  Uig  with  erudiiion, 

CoNiroiftfXt'ii. 

Happening  upon  one  occasion  to  have  business  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  when  in  the  act  of  proceeiling  to  the  place 
where  our  business  tlemanded  our  presence,  we  discovered — not  an 
unusual  discovery  with  us,  be  it  known  —  that  we  wanted  shaving. 
Eagerly  casting  our  eyes  around  for  same  retired  little  eniporiuro, 
where  this  depilatory  procesij,  which  cuBtom,  warring  against  na- 
ture, has  rendered  necessary^  might  with  greatest  ease  and  readiness 
be  performed,  we  entered  a  narrow  passage,  leading  we  knew  not 
where,  but  which,  reasoning  by  analogy,  we  guessed  would  lead  us, 
in  the  course  of  nature*  to  a  shaving- shop. 

From  one  passage  we  turned  into  another,  up  and  down,  right  and 
left,  in  and  out,  now  emerging  under  an  archway,  now  descending 
a  flight  of  narrow  steps  beneath  a  warehouse,  again  appearing  on 
the  other  side ;  here,  pausing  to  reconnoitre  a  series  of  lanes,  radiate 
ing  from  a  secluded  pump  as  from  a  common  centre  ;  there,  gating 
awhile  in  mute  astonishment  at  the  strip  of  sky  overhead,  not  broader 
than  penny  riband  ;  pausing  at  every  new  ramification  of  this  laby- 
rinth, bewildered  like  Aladdin  in  the  enchanted  cave,  and  uncertain 
which  way  to  take,  the  object  of  our  intrusion  into  lhe!*e  intricate 
localities  was  welLnigh  forgotten,  when,  as  good  fortune  would  have 
it,  we  chanced  to  light  upon  the  barber's  pole,  that  indicated  the 
ehaving-shop  of  Mr.  Frizell. 

The  shop  was  a  shop  of  the  last  centur}^  ;  its  bay  window  adorned 
with  pots  of  pomatum,  small  old-fashioned  bottles  of  scented  oil, 
and  a  profusion  of  razors,  "  all  of  the  olden  time,"  projected  into  the 
middle  of  the  narrow  passage  witli  an  expression  of  supreme  con- 
tempt for  the  convenience  of  the  passengers ;  from  the  end  of  its 
parti-coloured  pole  dangled  by  a  bit  of  packthread  a  veritable  Mam* 
brino's  helmet ;  a  i^hield,  which  might  have  been  the  property  of 
Don  Quixote  dela  I\Iancha  himself,  if  the  half-obliterated  announce* 
ment  of  the  proprietor  had  not  been  decipherable  thereupon,  clung 
in  a  defensive  attitude  to  the  well-worn  door-post;  altogether  the 
establishment  was  as  unlike  the  **Hair  ctit  in  the  most  fashionable 
style  within"  places  at  the  West  End  of  the  town  as  it  is  possible 
to  imagine.  Nor  did  the  tonsor  himself  at  all  resemble  one  of  the 
be-puffed»  be* periwigged  ardsfts  In  hair  that  abound  in  our  great 
thoroughfares;  dusky-browed  was  he  as  his  shop,  and  retired  as 
Little  Bell  Alley,  wherein  he  delighted  to  dwell  ;  he  made  no  osten- 
tatious display  customary  among  the  members  of  his  learned  profes- 
sion of  **  harharic  pearl  and  gold  ;*'  he  was  a  man  of  few  words,  and 
fewer  gestures,  in  short,  a  decided  auti- Figaro. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  so  favourable  an  example  of  a  tribe  unu* 
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aaally  garrulous,  and  gossiping  to  a  proverb,  was  a  master  of  his 
art ;  we  have  reason  to  say  so,  for  never  did  that  beard  of  ours, 
cross- grained  not  only  by  consistency  of  fibre  but  by  direction,  yield 
with  such  unfelt  resistance  as  to  the  rapid,  smooth*  and  imperceptible 
razor  of  the  shaver  of  Little  Bell  Alley.  In  fact,  our  beard  was  re* 
movedj  even  to  the  downy  pile,  without  our  knowing  it ;  the  opera- 
tion was  that  almost  impossible  thing  so  o^en  announced,  so  seldom 
founds  a  "  clean  shave  for  a  penny." 

Of  Mr,  Frizell  we  bought  a  case  of  raxors,  warranted  to  thavc.  For 
these  we  deposited  half-a-crown,  in  part  payment*  determining  to  re- 
turn upon  a  future  occasion  »ind  redeem  our  bargain.  These  important 
matters  being  concluded,  we  set  out  once  again  upon  our  return  to 
the  terra  cogniia  of  Cornhill,  engaged  a  diminutive  charity-boy  in  a 
iiiu6fin*cap  and  buckskin  shorts,  to  guide  us  safely  to  the  nearest 
point  of  exit  from  the  curiously  involved,  or  rather  reticulated 
n^ghboarhood  of  Little  Bell  Alley. 

Some  days  a(\er,  while  sitting  at  the  first-floor  middle  window  of 
The  Black  Horse,  in  Coventry  Street,  observing  with  an  astonish- 
ment undiminished  by  daily  contemplation  the  opposing  tides  of 
human  existence  that  perpetually  ebb  and  flow  in  that  animated 
thoroughfare,  we  recollected  the  adventure  of  the  razors,  and  de- 
terrained  to  go  in  sea^rch  of  them,  and  Little  Bell  Alley. 

The  great  avenues  of  life,  the  leading  arteries  of  communication 
in  London,  are  open  to  all  observers,  are  sufficiently  explored  by  the 
wandering  feet  of  curious  myriads  ;  these  are  the  beaten  tracks,  the 
turnpike* roads  of  town  ;  the  places  we  are  about  to  set  out  in  search 
of  are  the  by-paths,  footways,  short-cuts,  bridle-roads  of  London, 

The  ocean- stream   of  life  flows  adow^n  the  Strand,  whose  courts* 
lanes,  and  blind  alleys,  are  so  many  creeks  and  inlets  ;  the  Missis- 
ftippi  of  existence  rolls  along  Holborn  Hill  in  a  tremendous  tide, 
wVilc  its  eddies  are  reflected  into  the  mouths  of  a  thousand  tributa- 
ries, ever   absorbing  and  pouring  out  their  atoms  of  human  life* 
Tbete  comparisons  may  appear  somewhat  turgid  and  magniloquent, 
W  we  should  be  glad  to  know  what  less  grand  and  majestic  images 
ve  worthy  to  typify  the  rolling  masses  that  flood  a  living  tide  along 
Widon  streets. 

These  courts,  lanes,  and  alleys,  have  a  character  peculiarly  their 

o*TJ»  bearing  no  analogy  to^the  by-places  of  great  provincial  towns  ; 

^e  courts  of  London,  those  at  least  interlacing  with  the  leading 

thoroujjhfares,  are  no  more  nor  less  than  narrow  streets,  sacred  to 

•  lestrian,   where,  undisturbed   by  noises  vehicular,    and  the 

intermixture  of  waggon,  'bus,  and  cab,  he  can  saunter  at  his 

'^t,  fwiusing  to  look  about  him,  without  obstructing  the  thoroiigh- 

^Tf,  or  wending  his  desultory  way  without  being  himself  obstructed. 

SruNEY  Alley,  the  first  of  these,  our  favourite  vite  sacrw^  has  it« 

"H^n  hard  by  the  place  where  Hamlet — not  Hamlet  the  Dane,  but 

t  the  Jeweller, — whilom  reioiced  to  inhabit,  where  Coventry 

that  supplemental  Piccadilly,  wonders  to  find  itself  cut  off  in 

reer  by  the  rectangular  interposition  of  Princes*  Street.     The 

comraunication  with  Leicester  Square,  which  Coventry  Street, 

^;  means  of  its  "  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion,"  is  unable  to 

^ty  out,  is  facilitated  for   pedestrians   only  by   Sidney  Alley,  a 

^^ry  favourable  specimen  of  our  metropolitan  by-ways,  and  one  to 

*^Jth  we  first  introduce  the  reader,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to 
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carry  him  the  more  pleasantly  from  one  to  another.  In  this  short 
anastomosing  artery  of  pedeatrian  life,  the  shopkeepers  devote  them- 
selves almost  exclusiveJy  to  the  fair  sex,  and  to  those  decorative  ei- 
sentiaU  that  make  even  the  fair  sex  still  more  fair.  Here^  are  har* 
gains  of  lace  and  veils,  infinite  choice  of  stays,  from  six-and-sii- 
penoe^  upwards;  variety  inexhaustible  of  baby-frocks,  boys*  caps 
and  tunics,  and,  in  short,  every  modification  of  frippery,  ticketed  w 
low,  indeed,  that  it  is  a  wonder  how  anybody  cAn  venture  into 
places  where,  the  shopkeepers  assure  you,  every  article  h  alarm' 
tn^fy  low.  When  once  in,  however,  your  alarm  of  the  roost  timid  is 
speedily  dissipated,  as  they  will  ^nd,  perhaps  to  thetr  cost,  that 
whatever  they  may  happen  to  want  has  in  itself  the  elements  of  an 
alarmingly  upward  character. 

Emerging  from  Sidney  Alley  into  Leicester  Square,  we  pause  to 
look  about  us,  meditating  as  we  contemplate  this,  by  no  means  one 
of  our  most  select  localities,  upon  the  migratory  tendencies  of  the 
world  of  fashion,  since  first  we  had  the  happiness  to  rejoice  in  the 
possession  of  a  fashionable  world.  The  houses  now  introductof 
themselves  to  our  notice,  presenting  us  their  addresses  in  greit 
gilt  wooden  letters,  as  Waterloo  Hodsb,  Dimity  Hot;8ii,  Lii- 
CESTSR  House,  and  devoted  to  the  sale  of  haberdashery,  boasted* 
some  three  quarters  of  a  century  since,  a  very  different  style  of 
occupants*  Mansions  now  occupied  by  gunmakers,  cheap  book- 
sellers, cigar-dealers,  porter  and  ale  merchants,  restaurants,  and  the 
like,  were  tenanted  by  such  men  as  Hogarth  and  Sir  Jo?hnii  Rey- 
nolds. Where  Miss  Linwood  has  now  her  curious  c  of 
needlework,  and  where  a  mob  is  dailv  and  nightly  cor^  ^  t  l© 
witness  the  transit  of  pasteboard  cavalieros  across  a  pane  of  glws,  — 
indication  sufficient  of  the  attraction  of  the  sixpenny  show  wiihin,*- 
stood  the  mansion  of  the  Sidneys — PhiHp  and  Algernon — 

*'  Ah  !  how  unlike  to  Gerard  Street, 
Where  beaux  and  belles  together  meet, 
W^ere  gilded  chairs  and  ccinche«  throngs 
And  jostle  as  they  troll  along  ; 

and  in  later  times  the  royal  residence  of  Frederick  Prince  of  Wale*. 

the  friend  and  patron  of  the  poet  Thomson.  Not  far  from  this  sjHiti 
in  Gerard  Street,  Soho,  Dry  den  live<l  and  died  ;  and  nearer  atilf,  i* 
St.  Martin's  Street,  was  the  residence  of  Newton  :  Hogarth,  Wool* 
lett,  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  inhabited  houses  in  the  square. 

With  the  progression  of  London  westwards,  it  is  curious  to  obicrT* 
how,  while  the  commercial  world  stood  still,  clinging  with  nwrciU* 
tile  tenacity  to  its  original  shop,  the  Cityt  where  it  flourishes  •O' 
preme  to  this  day  ;  the  fashionable  world,  on  the  contrary,  hsd^^ 
instinctive  tendency  to  escape  from  place  to  place,  as  the  world  rf 
business,  and  bustle,  and  every-day  toil  pressed  upon  its  oat»kid*» 
We  find,  at  an  early  period,  the  great  mansions  of  our  people  «*f 
fashion,  in  Ely  Place,  for  example,  in  Southampton  Euildiog»,  ^^ 
Gray*8  Inn.  Some  time  later,  when  the  class  became  less  warlike 
and  more  gregarious,  we  have  them  erecting  noble  manaicms  J^Wg 
the  then  suburban  line  of  the  Strand.  As  this  class  increased  ^ 
numbers,  jostled  by  plebeian  wealth,  detached  mansions  were  ^ 
of  the  question,  and  we  find  the  fashionable  world  condcscendinf 
to  sit  down  round  the  circumference  of  Lincoln's-inii  Fields  ;  lh«J«* 
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they  migrated  to  Leicetter  Square,  and  the  streets  immediately  ad- 
jacent. Here  the  world  of  fashion  contentedly  remained,  until 
Marylebone  began  to  provide,  in  Portnian  and  Cavendish  Squares, 
new  hives  for  the  migrating  swarm.  Here,  in  a  parallelogram,  con» 
tained  within  Oxford  Street,  Piccadilly,  Bond  Street,  and  Park  Lane, 

"  The  twice  two  thousand  for  whom  earth  was  made/* 

together  with  their  dig^iity,  pride,  airs,  assumption,  ambition,  jea- 
lotity,  pug-dogg,  footmen,  and  the  rest  of  their  equipage  remained, 
till  the  original  genius  of  a  Cubitt  struck  out  the  grand  idea  of  BeU 
grave  Square.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  waa  it  discovered  that  a  new 
migration  waa  necessary  ;  a  city  of  palaces  arose,  as  it  were  by  ma- 
giC)  in  the  swamp  that  formerly  desecrated  the  future  site  of  Bel- 
grave  Square,  and  the  streets  and  squares  adjacent.  Yet,  who  shall 
ce^m  to  admire  the  Bckleness  of  fashion,  and  the  "  vain,  transitory 
splendour  "  of  palaces  wherein  it  dwelb  ;  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  with 
another,  and  a  yet  more  magnificent  city  at  its  back,  sprung  up 
in  a  twinkling  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Park,  and  behold  1  the 
world  of  fasihion,  ere  the  rooms  are  well  dry,  migrate  in  myriads  to 
this  delectable  location.  How  long  they  may  remain,  or  where  neitt 
the  tide  of  change  and  the  accumulation  of  conveniences  may  waf^ 
tbeni,  yec  remains  for  future  historians  to  record  ;  but,  we  confess, 
we  expect  nothing  less  than  that  the  third  next  following  generation 
of  the  fiishionable  world,  should  the  migratory  tendency  still  set  in 
a  western  direction,  having  progressed  by  easy  stages  from  parish  to 
ptri&h,  will  find  itself  pleasantly  seated  in  the  flowery  meads^  aome^ 
where  about  Windsor  and  Eton. 

Now  we  leave  the  square  for  Cranbourne  Alley,  grand  repository 
of  bonnet  and  stay-makers.  At  every  door  sUnds,  half  in  and  half 
out  uf  the  shop,  like  a  spider  in  its  web,  a  pale-faced,  sickly-looking 
yoimg  woman,  in  a  cloth  cloak  and  faded  silk  bonnet:  these  are 
canvassers  for  customers,  or,  as  they  are  technically  called,  *'  touters," 
«nd  are  unrivalled  by  the  other  sex  in  pertinacity  of  solicitation. 

Indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occurrence  in  Cranbourne 
Alley  for  a  lady,  with  whom  you  have  been  walking  along  very 
pWiMntly,  interchanging  the  compliments  of  the  season,  or  any 
othfr  compliments,  suddenly  to  disappear,  as  it  were  by  the  magic 
wtad  of  an  enchanter.  Lost  in  amaaement,  you  look  round,  won- 
'lering  by  what  accident  your  companion  has  been  spirited  from 
your  side;  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  you  discover  her  in  the  dusky 
''«oe»gei  of  one  of  the  bonnet-shops,  when  she  very  naturally  in- 
quires if  you  happen  to  have  five-and-thirty  shillings,  to  pay  for  a 
•ftiill  Dnrchase  she  was  tempted  to  make, — such  a  love  of  a  bonnet, 
'^'^ctieap,  Sec.  &c.  You  find,  while  disbursing  the  **  needful,"  that 
lottr  fair  friend  had  been  only  "  touted,'*  not  spirited  into  the  bon* 
^et.Hhop.  Having  paid  for  the  love  of  a  bonnet,  to  the  tune  of  five- 
irty  shillings,  like  another  Orpheus,  you  once  more  conduct 
'^"«  vdice  to  the  realms  of  day. 

es  worse  consequences  attend  the  fatal  curiosity  to  which 
— "3   w^iidering   in  Cranbourne  Alley  are  prone,  of  speculating 
•pon  the  "  loves  of  bonneta  "  in  the  windows.     Two  rival  "  touters" 
^^  Vt.ippen  to  aeiae  the  unsuspecting  damsel  at  the  same  moment, 
*     ^   'liis  predatory  animal  was  never  known   to  let  go  its  hold, 
iiy  IS  attempted  to  be  dragged  into  two  bonnet-shopa  al  the 
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Miaft  ba^Bi  mc  to  pofiMe^  aa  with  a  naJilet,  tfav  beer-birrd  of « 
Mif ;  f^ip'^  afliiitiiilj  bsv  it  liet  ahtathfd  in  this  stlrer  tube. 
wftadb  is  ialMwIwI  to  rcmaia  m  aever,  or  oooduit,  to  conduct  dtf 
petcaut  iiMPOitra  firm  tbj  falkwled  carcaae ;  reflect,  while  it  is  ^ 
tlaie,  what  mfinite  torture  will  this  nutnniieiit  in  the  »tirgean'«  hifd 
jnlBCt  ppoo  ibee,  and  that  thoo,  who  Uppest  so  manj  bftrreli.  ilwJl 
ai  la^  be  thjself  a  Upped  barrd;  cotiEdder,  ere  it  be  too  kte.  wbm 
thia  tnitniiiieDt  sbalJ,  as  I  nuir  saj,  decant  what  thou  hast  b\t^J 
decanted,  what  a  Gmy  thou  wilt  look  like,  thou  miserable  swipe/  « 
f  wipes  I" 

What  salutary  warning  might  not  quarrelsome  fellowi,  who  ^ 
light  in  pistolling,  or  breaking  beads,  derive  from  a  discourse  illus- 
trated somewhat  as  follows  : — 

**  Braw  lers,  look  here  I  this  circular  saw,  vertically  turned  upontk* 
handle  of  a  corkscrew,  is  called  b.  irephine ;  the  breaker  ofhc*''* 
whose  head  in  its  turn  is  broken,  shall  be  subjected,  as  he  lies  deliri- 
ous on  his  hospital  couch,  to  its  dreadful  discipline  ;  a  scalpel  (b«** 
ft  \s)  «*hrtn  lay  bare  his   unlucky  skull,  of  which,  unless  it  be  roOf* 
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than  usually  thick,  the  trephine  shall   extract  a  piece  the  nze  of  a 

•  shilling  ;  then  this  lever  (look  at  it)  insinuated  under  the  hroken 
wo/y,  shall  elevate,  if  possible,  the  fractured  portion  from  (If  he 
should  have  any)  the  subjacent  brains  ;  imagine,  children  of  riot, 
the  agony  that  will  accompany  the  repairing  of  shattered  skulls, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  these  terrible  instruments,  and  keep 
quiet ;  so  shall  you  escape  a  predestinate  broken  pate," 

The  duellist  might  be  exhorted   after  this  fashion:  —  "Man  of 

honour,  this  is  a  ball- forceps,  for  extracting  bid  lets  from  the  thorax, 

B     or  elsewhere.     Observe  its  cutting  edge  to  make  good  its  entrance, 

■  in  search  of  the  leaden  messenger  of  death  ;  then,  behold  how,  by  an 
internal  spring,  it  opens  when  at  length  it  has  penetrated  the  depths 

I  of  the  wound,  embracing  the  ball;  conceive  the  torture  that  must 
attend  the  withdrawal  of  the  bit  of  lead,  and  how  satisfied  thou  must 
feel  that,  though  thy  flesh  is  lacerated,  thy  honour  is  sound  ;  and 
that  although  thy  life,  not  to  mention  thy  soul,  is  in  danger,  yet  that 
thou  hast  given  or  received  satisfaction  in  a  quarrel  about  nothing, 
or  about  something  nothing  worth  :  regard  this  surgical  instrument, 
and  reflect,  shooting,  or  being  shot,  how^  little  satisfaction  can,  after 
all,  by  the  duelh  be  given  or  received/* 

■  Stop — ^let  us  peruse  this  embossed  card  :  — 

^^^  "BLACKWELUS 

^^k  ROSTRAKIZION; 

^HP  INIMITABLE     CURLING     COMB. 

■  Insert  the  comb  in  hot  water,  press  the  spring  at  A,  the  comb  disappears ; 

■  withdraw,  and  the  cnrl  ie  complete." 

I  Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  London  ingenuity  and  enterprise 
than  the  perpetual  fertility  of  invention  that  distinguishes  the  pro- 
fe«sors  of  every  art  and  tratle.  Here,  in  Hlackweirs  Rostrakizion,  or 
inimitable  curling-comb  (a  pair  of  curling-tongs,  with  a  concealed 
comb,  elevated  or  depressed  by  a  spring,)  we  have  a  good  example 
of  the  apparently  trivial  things  to  which  invention  can  descend;  the 
list  of  patents  weekly  published,  illustrate  the  fact  at  greater  length. 
When  we  recollect  that  the  fees  for  taking  out  a  patent  for  the  United 
kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  amount  to  nearly  three  hun- 
dretJ  pounds,  we  can  scarcely  find  words  to  express  our  astonishment 
and  admiration  at  the  enterprise  of  men  who  are  content  to  risk  such 
a  sum,  upon  the  remote  possibility  of  their  invention  being  suffi- 
ciently appreciated  by  the  public,  as  to  secure  them  a  return. 

How  many  patents  have  we  not  heard  of  for  filtering  machines, 
for  smoke-jacks,  for  candles  that  require  no  snuffing,  for  lamps  to 
bum  common  oil,  for  machines  to  keep  water  hot,  and  w*ine  cool,  for 
corking  or  uncorking  bottles,  in  short,  for  every  little  thing,  of 
which  we  knew  not  the  inconvenience  until  the  remedy  was  sup. 
plied. 

I/ondon  furnishes  everyday  illustrations  of  the  theory  of  human 
perfectibility.  To-day,  you  walk  forth,  and  see,  for  example,  sca- 
vengers at  work,  with  their  huge  shovels  projecting  the  mud  of  our 
streets,  having  first  swept  them,  into  their  frightful  carts  ;  to-mor- 
row, you  see  a  gaudily-painted  machine,  drawn  by  a  great  horse, 
and  attended  by  one  man,  performing  simultaneous  operations  of 
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sweeping,  shovelling,  and  charting  the  alluvium  of  our  ttreeU,  mxthmi 
difficulty  or  delay,  as  if  merely  working  for  iU  own  amusement 

Perhaps,  while  you  are  sauntering  about,  your  attention  is  arreitod 
by  the  laying  down  of  the  new  wooden  pavement ;  you  consider  it 
a  wonderful  invention,  and  go  away,  satisfied  in  your  own  mind  that 
we  have  at  length  gained  perfection  in  the  desirable  matter  of  street- 
paving  ;  returning  in  six  weeks,  you  find  the  blacks  being  taken  up, 
and  some  of  improved  construction  being  laid  in  their  ^tead,  and  this 
goes  on,  ripping  up,  and  repairing  our  wooden  streets,  until  you  be- 
gin to  imagine  the  heads  of  those  who  authorise  these  perpetual  re- 
volutions must  be  of  a  material  somewhat  ligneous* 

What  is  true  of  wooden   pavements  is  true  of  everything  e\ie ; 
progressive  improvement  is  always  at  work  ;  nor  has  our  wonder  it 
•ucceasful  application  of  mechanical  skill  to  the   ordinary  par- 
of  life  subsided  when  we  are  called  upon  to  wonder  *'  ancf 
'  M  MBe  improvement  superseding  the  subject  of  our  fornier 

Wibere  will  this  perpetuity  of  improvement  have  an  end,  or  lo 
(L  shall  the  chDdren  a£  men  at  last  attain  ?  we  often  ask  ourselves 
nowhere  so  often  as  in  progressive  London  ;  yet  the  inquiry  u 
I ;  tKe  only  limit  to  the  social  progress! veness  of  mankind  would 
appear  to  be  the  point  of  cessation,  by  natural  laws,  of  the  tractahilitr 
of  the  natural  agents  subjected  to  man's  will,  and  disciplined  for  hu 
serHce  by  the  power  of  his  intellect. 

Let  us  proceed  ;  infinite,  and  infinitely  various,  to  be  sure,  are  the 
methods  of  getting  a  living  in  London.     Here  is  one: — 

«W.  DAVIS, 

HandleN  put  to  ttJMJopSp  mugs,  jugs,  &c.;  stoppers  taken  out  of 

decanters." 

We  are  now  in  Covent  Garden,  but  having  already  in  our  **  World 
OP  LoNi>ON  "  taken  a  stroll  through  this  "  vegetable  kingdom/'  we 
pass  on  to  tlie  principal  entrance  of  Drury  Lane,  where  we  pluDgp 
once  again  inln  the  loved  obscurity  of  Vineoab  Yaud,  Rbi»  LtoK 
CooRT.  HuftSKL  Court,  and  their  sub- denominations. 

This  is  strictly  a  theatrical  and  bacchanalian  neighbourhood; 
here  commercial  enterprise  appears  to  be  divided  between  tpifitaoai 
Hriuurs  and  theatrical  properties;  Hamlet's  dresses,  and  heavy-w«t; 
rabbit-skin  robes,  and  rum-shrub  ;  peppermint  cordial,  ana  point 
lace;  brandy  and  buskins,  Kussel  Court,  however,  is  an  exception; 
Uterature  here  is  wortlidy  represented  in  a  profusion  of  secontUhau^ 
bookshops  ;  of  these,  some  are  ticket-shops,  others  are  not ;  at  li»' 
f«insisr«  as  might  be  expected,  you  pay  a  high  price  for  what  is  liKk 
lletlcr  thAn  waste  paper,  at  the  latter,  you  may  have  works  of  ftef 
ling  literary  value,  at  their  exact  commercial  value  ;  our  ejiptfien^ 
tvlung  us  that  a  really  good  book  is  not,  save  by  the  merest  U^ 
ilcnl,  to  be  obtained,  save  at  a  really  good  price ;  and  this  is  juit  i» 
Jl  should  be, 

iHere — at  the  sign  of  The  SHKRfDAN  Knqwles  we  pause,  for  vi^ 
1  r^f>pf<!*nrent ;   we  choose  this  sign,  because  the  landlord  pays  l*- 
t  -«'e  by  placing  over  his  door  the  head  of  our  greiiCi* 

I,  and  deserves  to  be  encouraged  for  his  sign's  sake, 
lilt  of  old  Ale,  the  paper,  and  a  screw  of  tobacco." 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

ANOTHER  STAGE  TOWARDS  LITTLE  BELL  ALLEY. 

Leaving  The  Sheridan  Knowles^  i^e  stalk,  like  a  giant  refreshed, 
acro9$  Drury  Lane,  and  are  lost  in  the  intricacies  of  White  Horsb 
Yard.  Here,  although  only  across  the  street,  the  alley  b  have  a  totally 
different  character  from  those  tributary  to  Vinegar  Yard.  The  habi- 
tations are  poor  and  dilapidated,  as  are  also  the  inhabitants  ;  ruined 
faces  and  places  stare  you  out  of  countenance  on  every  side;  chan- 
dler's shops,  rag  and  bottle  warehouses^  penny-a-bottle  ginger-beer 
cstablisliments,  marine  stores,  old-iron  warehouses,  give  abundant 
evidences  of  a  population  struggling  against  imminent  want,  and  the 
small  necessities  of  life  perpetually  recurring. 

Holding  our  course  right  onward,  noticing  by  the  way  a  street 
full  of  stunted  old  women,  each  with  a  short  pipe  in  her  mouth, 
seated  by  a  basket  of  carrots,  turnips,  lettuces,  the  stock-in-trade  of 
each  establishment  averaging,  perhaps,  eighteen- pen ce»  With  this 
amount  of  capital,  an  old  basket,  and  their  time,  do  these  poor  crea- 
tures contrive  to  keep  off  absolute  starvation,  for,  to  say  that  they 
gain  a  livelihood  were  to  insult  their  misery  ;  in  all  weathers,  poorly 
clad,  badly  shod,  with  no  solace  but  their  pipe,  and  no  luxury  save 
an  occasional  "  drop  o*  gin,"  which  by  hook  or  crook  they  contrive 
to  procure^  they  manage  to  exist,  until  a  hard  winter,  or  long-con- 
tinued wet  weather,  dismisses  them  to  their  fate,  in  the  workhouse 
or  the  hospital. 

We  have  often  thought,  while  contemplating  these  poor  creatures 
bandying  a  jest,  or  discussing  some  matter  of  old-womanly  gossip 
among  themselves,  how  astonished  a  carriage-and-pug-keeping  lady 
from  the  West  End  would  be  if  suddenly  set  down  among  ihia  curi- 
ous congregation  ;  how  much  ashamed  would  she  be  of  allowing  her* 
self  to  be  troubled  with  airs  or  vapours,  or  fretting  herself  into  fits, 
because  she  has  been  refused  admission  to  some  coveted  .fW,  orlong- 
ambitioned  ball,  seeing  here  women,  many  of  them  infirm  and  old, 
whose  happiness  is  complete,  when,  after  patiently  sitthig  by  their 
basket,  and  chaffering  from  morning  till  night,  they  are  at  length 
enabled  to  fling  the  empty  basket  over  their  shoulder,  and  lighting 
their  pipe,  trudge  homeward  with  a  capitid,  wherewith  to  face  the 
world,  mi  the  morrow,  of  two  shillings,  or  two-and-aixpence. 

We  now  enter  Clare  Market,  the  former  abiding-place  of  the 
famous  Orator  Henley,  with  his  congregation  of  butchers,  whom  he 
lUtd  to  etlify  with  ebullitions  of  atheism  ;  Henley  has  been  long 
since  dead,  or,  as  he  would  say  himself,  anmhilaUd,  but  the  town 
never  wants  a  babbling  infidel*  Here  is  always  one  ur  more  loud- 
talking  Antichrists  holding  forth  to  vagabonds  of  both  sexes,  and 
only  persecution,  which,  unluckily  for  themselves,  tliey  do  not  sutler, 
can  bring  them  into  notoriety,  or  elevate  them  from  obscure  infamy 
to  tJie  bad  eminence  of  apostles  of  infidelity- 

Talking  of  hospitals,  here  is  an  hospital  appropriately  located  in 
a  grave-yard,  in  Portugal  Street,  which,  altliough  not  exactly  a 
court,  or  alley,  is  yet  so  directly  in  our  way  that  we  feel  an  irre- 
tistible  desire  to  explore  it.  Here,  indeed,  we  have  the  V.illey  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death  ;  almost  in  juxtaposition,  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
King's  College  nospilal,  and  the  bury ing-groutid  of  StXVtme\\\;% 
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Danes  ;  a  happy  and  convenient  centralization^  by  which  a  |>at]ent'fl 

solution  from  all  eublunary  cares  is  managed  promptly^  and^  as  it 

were,  syllogistically,  thus  : — 

Minor,         .  The  College  of  SurgeoiiB, 

Major,      .        .      The  Hospital. 
Conclagion^  The  Burying-OTOUiid. 

The  legal  neighbourhood,  noted  as  it  is  for  central ization^  h 
ly  so  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose  as  this  medical  locality ; 
but,  stay, — there  is  a  villanous  odour  somewhere,  let  *«  hasten  on- 
wards ;  no  matter  how  robust  a  man's  health  may  be,  the  combination 
of  dead-house,  pest-housCj  and  charnel-house,  may  be  too  much  for 
him;  there  is  plague  in  the  air,  and  pestilence  is  borne  in  every 
breeze. 

Portugal  Street  is  not  merely  a  medical,  but  a  medica-le;g&l  ndf  b* 
bourhood  ;  were  we  to  make  a  catalogue  raisofm^  of  the  public 
build ingSj  we  might  enumerate  the  College,  the  Hospital,  and  the 
Insolvent  Court,  which,  in  truth,  is  only  an  hospital  for  incunbles 
in,  or  rather  out  of  pocket. 

What  a  melancholy  place  !  spectators  seem  as  if  they  had  already 
passed  the  ordeal  of  the  court,  and  despite  the  dingy  hue  of  their 
faces  and  habiliments,  we  may  safely  infer  that  the  majority  have 
been  lately  white-washed  ;  the  rest  seem  to  await  their  turn,  paying 
minute  attention  to  the  interrogatories  of  the  judge  and  counsel  ad- 
dressed to  a  party  now  before  the  court. 

She  is  a  poor  womani  dressed  in  widow's  weeds,  with  a  pale,  at- 
tenuated face,  and  a  mingled  expression  of  misery  and  anxiety,  that 
give  a  yet  more  pinched  character  to  the  features,  whereon  poverty 
has  plainly  set  her  seal ;  yet  ie  she  dressed  with  the  scrupulous  neat- 
ness of  better  days,  as  if  the  distress  that  has  sharpened  ner  face  had 
no  power  to  render  her  indifferent  to  her  personal  appearance;  she 
is  as  tidy  to-day  in  the  Insolvent  Court  as  she  w^is  in  the  days  of  her 
prosperity,  for  attention  to  dress  is,  perhaps,  the  last  remnant  of 
vanity  that  clings  to  woman.  Misery  and  misfortune  make  men 
slovens ;  though  she  be  on  her  trial  for  her  life,  a  woman  will  tak« 
care  that  her  figure  and  her  face  shall  be  set  off  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage.. 

"  To  what  do  you  attribute  your  insolvency,  ma'am  ?"  inqmret  m 
rough-voiced  barrister,  modulating  his  tone,  in  pity  of  the  poor  wo- 
man, to  something  like  the  sound  of  a  nutmeg-grater. 

*' Since — ^since  my  husband" — (along  pause) — *^ since  my  husbancS. 
dietl,  sir,  the  world  lias  altogether  gone  against  me,"  waa  the  touch-- 
ing  reply. 

The  rough-voiced  barrister  sat  down, — a  murmur  of  pity  froa 
the  dingy  auditory,  above  which  we  could  catch  the  expresstona 
•*hard  lines  I"  "poor  creature  I"  pervaded  the  court,  and  even  th 
Sheriff's  officers  relaxed  their  cast-iron  features  into  a  ludicrous  ten 
derness  of  expression. 

"  There  is  no  opposing  creditor,  I  suppose  ?"  asked  the  judge^  \m 
in  a  tone  of  inquiry  than  deprecation, 

A  rough-looking  man,  with  hair  combed  flat  over  his  eyebroir 
presses  forward. 

•'Do  you  oppose  this  pcmr  woman^  sir?"  asked  the  judge,  sooa 
what  sternly,  aa  we  imagined. 
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I  wa«  going  to  ask* 


Oh 


•^. 


I 


Brown,"  interrupted  the  insolvent^  *^  if  Af  had  been 
spared  to  rne,  I  could  have  paid  you  alL" 

The  opposing  creditor  tried  to  look  inexorable,  but  it  would  not 
do.  Glancing  at  the  court  and  the  counsel,  he  saw  that  the  sympa- 
thies of  hi»  auditory  were  on  the  other  side  r  scratching  his  head, 
and  muttering^  Mr.  Brown  sat  down,  and  was  silent. 

**  Let  the  insolvent  be  discharged  forthwith/'  said  his  Honour. 
The  widow  curtsied,  and,  taking  in  either  hand  her  little  chil- 
dren, passed  through  the  crowd,  which  made  way  for  her,  and  quitted 
the  court. 

Entering  a  narrow  postern,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  spacious 
area  called  New  Square,  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Happy  they  who,  like 
oarselves^  have  no  other  business  here  than  that  of  indifferent  spec- 
tators.' Yet  is  there  something  melancholy  in  the  dingy,  desolate 
appearance  of  those  dark  staircases  leading  from  doors  inscribed 
with  the  densely -packed  names  of  legal  inhabitants  to  their  re- 
spective chambers.  Here  would  appear  to  have  been  obtained  a 
perpetual  injunction  against  sunshine,  and  we  breathe  as  if  our  pul- 
monary organs  were  in  Chancery. 

We  enter  the  spacious  hall,  emblazoned  with  gilded  names  of 
great  lawyers  inscribed  in  the  oaken  pannels,  the  windows  **  richly 
aight"  with  shields,  escutcheons^  quarterings,  supporters,  and  all 
the  blazonry  of  the  herald's  art,  casting  a  "dim  forensic  light ;"  the 
court  has  just  risen  ;  solicitors  are  busied  forming  into  bundles  their 
volominou6  depositions,  interrogatories,  pleadings ;  barristers,  espe- 
cially the  briefless,  gossiping  with  professional  fluency  in  groups 
throughout  the  halL 

The  carriage  of  the  Chancellor  draws  up  before  a  private  door ;  a 

crowd,  lawyers*   clerks,  writing  clerks,  laundresses,  nursery -maids, 

assemble  to  see  the  great  man  ;  the  great  man  appears,  languid  and 

cshaysted«  as  well  he  may  be,  who  not  only  keeps  the  consciences  of 

ItingSj  but  is  guardian  of  all  wards,  custodian  of  all  lunatics,  and  in 

» great  degree  administrator  of  not  only  the  supreme  law,  but  the 

lencral  government  of  the  country, — -an  aggregation  of  labour,  re- 

vpounbility,  and  power,  in  the  person  of  one  man,  to  which  the  uni- 

'•Tttl  world,  we  presume,  can  in  a  free  country  afford  no  parallel. 

And  yet — what  an  example  and  a  lesson  for  all  men  ! — this  great 

age,  taking,  by  virtue  of  his  high  office,  precedence  of  every 

I  England  not  of  the  royal  blood,  has  elevated  himself  to  this 

ly  altitude  from  the  condition  of  the  son  of  a  professional  man, 

naked  talent  and  sheer  industry.     Wonderful   country,  that  can 

ade  such  tremendous  prizes  in  the  lottery  of  life  ;  and  not  less 

lerful   men,  who  daringly  put  forth  the  powerful  hand,  and 

cWdi  them  as  their  own  I 

We  are  in  Chancery  Lane,  or  rather  we  steal  across  this  orainouv- 
^y-iounding  locality,  and  dive,  like  a  rabbit,  head  foremost  into  a 
Ibwriiopyla?  of  a  place,  where  no  more  than  one  adventurer  can  go 
"^teaat,  called  Church  Passage, 

This  is  the  most  impoverished,  most  wretched  of  its  class  that  we 
k»vi  yet  visited.  Frightful,  one-eyed,  pock-pitted  creatures  hang 
•boot  the  doors,  or  peer  distrustfully  through  the  patched  and  pa- 
P*ftd  windows;  ricketty  children  paddle  in  congenial  dirt;  here 
**e  iliops  where  victuals  are  offered  for  sale  much  less  eatable  in  ap- 
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from  nois€,  bustle^  and  businesis,  we  have  sauntered  at  our  own 
sweet  will,  tecure  from  danger  by  quick  revolving  wheels  nor  an- 
noyed with  frequent  crossings,  nor  requests  to  remember  the  poor 
sweeper;  where  either  side  or  the  middle  of  tlie  way  w*aa  alike 
pleasant  and  secure,  with  no  intermediate  paving-stones^  slippery 
with  unctuous  mud  ;  w^bere  dwelt,  in  the  shady  paths  of  life,  a 
simple  and  innocent  race  of  arcadian  shopkeepers,  careless  of  civic 
or  parochial  offices,  resigned  to  the  privation  of  a  one-horse  chay, 
ambitious  only  of  small  profits  and  quick  returns ;  where,  on  the 
hospitable  book-stalls, 

•-^  Fair  Knowledge  fo  our  eye*  her  ampte  pag^i 
Rid*  with  tile  BpoiJn  of  Time,  did  oft  unfold  C^ 

where,  in  the  sequestered  coffee-shop,  to  a  select  studious  few,  the 
hospitable  Betsy,  with  profuse  raven  ringlets  and  taper  waist,  prof- 
fered for  our  earliest  use  the  hoarded  (for  us)  evening  paper.  To 
what  remote  region,  adorable  Betsy^  hast  thou  migrated,  witli  thy 
warm  welcome  and  coffee,  thy  round  of  compliments  and  buttered 
toast?  Tlie  tempestuous  Strand,  haply,  numbers  thee  among  its 
beauties  ;  haply,  compelled  by  fate,  thou  hast  emigrated  to  the  dis- 
tant regions  of  Russell  Square  ;  the  hatefid  noise  of  cabs  rattles,'it 
may  be,  in  thy  little  ear,  and  from  thy  pulpy  hand  unlettered  coun* 
ter-jumpers  snatch,  without  thanks,  the  fragrant  cups  of  twankay  ! 

Adieu  !  Cranbourne,  and  all  ye  other  nlleys,  once  again  adieu  ! 
No  more  shall  the  stunned  and  tired  wanderer  of  the  stony-hearted 
Ureeta  turn,  delighted,  into  thy  sequestered,  cloistral  paths,  where 
carriage  people,  and  respectable  men  keeping  g\gRf  dare  not  insult 
with  carriages  and  gigs  pedestrian  poverty.  No  more  can  we  say  to 
the  cab-driver  and  loud-throated  cad,  "Abiste,  profani,"  nor  hail  your 
interminable  twistings  and  twinings,  sacred  to  the  pedestrian  ;  no 
longer  here  will  the  pedestrian  be  an  exclusive,  or  tlie  equestrian 
excluded ;  no  longer  is  your  exclusive  privilege  destined  to  impart 
**  An  hour*8  importance  to  the  poor  man*&  heart." 

four  doom  is  sealed  ;  respectable  men  tn  gigs  conspire  against  you  ; 
riage- people  boast,  like  O'Connell,  that  they  will  drive  coachea 
'"tnd  six  through  your  vitals,  and  come  out  at  the  other  side;  com- 
missioners of  metropolitan  improvements  have  determined  your  de* 
ruction ;  omnibus  men  and  cabs  are  with  difficulty  witlibeld  from 
hing  over  your  ruins  to  Whitechaptl  and  Mile  End. 
Already,  as  with  tearful  eyes  I  linger  upon  the  shore  of  Coventry 
♦Street,  I  see  half  the  business  of  destruction  done;  my  favourite 
book*6talls  arc  knocked  to  pieces  ;  my  angling- shops,  with  gold  fish 
dangling  from  pendent  rod  above,  are  swept  up  in  the  metropolitan 
commissioners'  net;   my  lamp-posts,  growing  up  securely  in   the 
middle  of  the  flagged  causeway,  and  shedding  around  the  alley  im- 
partial light,  are  grubbed  up,  with  malignity  worthy  the  dark  ages. 
Among  the  ruins  of  my  old-fashioned  book  and  print  shops  the 
.rising  gin-temple,  pale-faced  as  Its  future  tipplers,  flouts  the  sky  ; 
Aops,  emulous  of  Regent  Street  in  price  and  quality,  already  begin 
to  swell  in  unwieldy  bulk  along  the  line  of  metropolitan  improve- 
ments !     Yet  shalt  thou  not,  unrecorded,  perish  altogether  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth*    What  brick  and  morUir  failed  to  preserve,  pen, 
^  ink,  and  paper  may  cause  to  be  immortal.     This  flimsy  page»  Hut- 
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stone-and-lime  foundation  of  our  lath-and-plaster  opulence.  Alt 
that  we  have  done  is  but  the  inevitable  consequence  of  our  inex- 
haustible resources,  and  is  as  little  subject  for  the  exultation  of 
pride  as  if  a  man,  whose  careful  father  bequeathed  him  a  strong  box 
well  filled  with  uncoined  gold,  should  regard  himself  as  its  creator, 
because  he  deposits  his  gold  at  a  banking-house,  taking  in  exchange 
portable,  marketable,  and  convenient  securities. 

Not  only  has  Providence  bestowed  upon  this  favoured  isle  of  Al- 
bion a  profusion  of  co/ircWi6l!t»  wealth,  but  He  has  been  farther  gracious 
enough  to  bestow  it  upon  ua  ^lurded ;  we  have  inherited  not  only 
the  treasure  but  the  slrtrng  oox,  surrounded  by  defences  impreg- 
nable, the  locks,  bolts,  and  bars  of  insularity.  It  would  seem  that, 
as  we  were  made  rich  as  a  prey,  we  were  insulated  ae  a  security. 
The  happiness  of  the  dispensation  towards  us  is,  not  that  we  are 
naturally  capable  of  acquiring  enormous  wealth,  but  that  we  are  na- 
turally secured  in  its  enjoyment. 

What  is  true  of  all  Enghtnd  is,  in  an  especial  manner,  true  of  its 
heart f  and  soul»  and  brain.  Its  London. 

There  lies  beiore  us  at  this  present  writing  a  map  of  London  in 
the  time  of  the  Saxons  ;  no  mean  place  even  then  ;  percfied  upon 
dry,  gravelly,  easily-accessible  hillocks,  fenced  with  circumferential 
forests^  at  once  the  means  of  warmth  and  of  defence  ;  well  watered, 
free  from  pestilential  airs,  and  open  through  its  perpetual  highway, 
— a  highway  whose  tides  not  only  serve  as  a  medium  of  transit,  but 
as  a  mutive^power  to  all  the  then  approachable  world,  what  future 
greatness  did  not  its  locality  alone  portend  !  what  means  of  ultimate 
extensibility,  of  which  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  we  can 
form  no  idea!  The  possible  extent  of  future  London — the  London 
of  those  who  are  fated  to  smile  at  the  barbarism  of  us,  their  remote 
ancestry,  is  a  speculation  upon  which,  as  we  rove  idly  about  the 
town,  we  are  often  puzzling  what  little  we  have  lefl  of  brains. 
Wonderful,  and  suggestive  of  many  thoughts  it  is,  to  walk  to-day  in 
a  suburban  6eld,  green  with  the  verdure  of  ages,  browzed  on  by  the 
sheep  and  ox,  sported  over  by  the  excursive  sparrow- shooter,  the 
recreating  ground  of  truant  schoolboys,  dilatory  'prentices,  and  the 
young  fry  of  the  purlieus; — that  day  three  months,  or  at  most  six 
tnontbt,  again  rambling  that  way,  to  find  yourself  in  a  great  new- 
born city,  palaces,  churches,  streets,  squares,  crescents,  polygons, 
fthruba  already  planted,  walks  already  laid  out,  high-sounding  names 
in  large  letters,  at  every  corner  of  every  street,  crescent,  square, — 
nay  more,  inhabitants  already  settled,  pictures  hanging  on  the  walls, 
rich  curtains  depending  within  the  plate-glass  windows,  servants  in 
rich  Uverie«,  and  carriages  at  the  doors. 

Truly  it  is  no  wonder  that,  as  we  go  on  and  see  these  things,  and 
wonder,  our  favourite  exclamation  should  have  become  a  cuckoo 
cry,  '*  Where  docs  ail  the  moneij  come  from  ? 

Let  any  man  who  thinks  we  are  drawing  at  sight  upon  his  credu- 
lity take  a  walk  to  the  westward  of  the  Edgeware  Hoad,  through 
Hydb  Pabk  Oardkn9,  Sussex  Gabdkns,  and  all  the  other  gardens 
of  great  houses,  as  far  as  Westbourne,  where  the  deluge  of  brick  and 
mortar  pauses,  arrested  by  winter's  icy  hand,  only  to  flow  with  ac- 
cumulating westward  force  in  spring  and  summer,  and  say  if  this 
extension  of  the  habitations  of  men  is  not  more  than  wondrous — if  it 
is  not  fmracuhus. 
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When  we  consider  that  each  and  every  ane  af  the  tnjriadj  of 
houses  that  spring  up,  mushrcxjin-like,  are  let  as  soon  as  they  are 
baili^  or  sootier,  we  cannot  hut  be  astonished  at  the  aecuraulated 
power  of  attraction  drawing  so  many  human  creatures  into  one  vor* 
tex  of  busy  life.  HTien  we  reflect,  moreover,  that  each  of  these  ha- 
bitations presupposes  an  income  and  an  expenditure,  from  hundreds 
of  thousands  a-year,  downwards  in  the  descending  scale  of  wealth 
to  hundreds  without  the  thouiBAnds,  we  cannot  but  feel  bewildered 
at  the  magnitude  of  resources,  permitting  to  their  fortunate  posses- 
sors so  splendid  a  display  of  the  luxuries,  conveniences,  and  super* 
fiuities  of  life. 

Yet  this,  which  everybotly  sees,  this  exterior  distant  view  of  mag* 
niBcence  to  which  our  vision  is  confined,  is  the  least  of  that  which 
sets  us  wondering.  External  show  is  not  only  not  desired  by  almH 
every  class  in  London,  but  it  is  really  as  much  as  possible  avoid 
They  have  that  within  these  crowded  palaces  that  passeth 
their  luxuries  are  domestic,  their  pleasures  self-contained, 
splendour  secluded  ;  yet  even  that  which  they  cannot  hide,  Ihit 
which  is  all  that  we  are  permitted  to  behold,  that  which  peeps  f 
their  doors  and  windows  is  enough  to  bewilder  us  and  to  confou 

CHAPTEB    IX. 

Muck- WORM 6,  have  at  ye  1 

And  why — why  have  at  muck- worms  ?     Expound,  if  you  pie 

the  reason  of  the  abundant  secretion  of  bile,  the  overflowing  of  I 
gall -ducts,  with  which  men  who  have  not  so  much  are  accustomed 
to  regard  men  who  have  so  much  more?  Why  is  it  that  there  exin 
a  prejudice  against  the  architects  oF  the  fortunes  of  their  familill 
the  builders  up  of  that  respect  and  consideration  that  await  th 
third  and  fourth  generation  of  the  first  founder,  who  perhaps  hsd 
denied  himself  for  this  remote  and  ptrspective  advantage,  in  whici* 
he  never  could  participate,  every  gratification^  every  pleasure  th 
life  had  to  bestow  ? 

The  accumulation  of  that  miracle-working  thing  called  tami^ 
the  provision  by  trade  and  commerce  of  everything  that  disir" 
guisiies  the  pohtc  from  the  barbarous  state ;  the  preservation, 
giving  them  employment,  of  thousands  of  his  fellow -creatures  fre 
misery,  idleness,  and  want,  is  the  work  of  the  nioney-getter»  whoi 
after  all,  only  one  of  the  brokers  of  civilization. 

Yet  8uch  ii  the  power  of  envy  in  the  human  breast,  so  strong  t 
instinct  of  hating,   slandering,  depreciating,   that   while  wholei 
villains,  of  sorts  all  and  sundry,  have  been  in  all  ages  regarded  tttl^ 
more  or  le«8  *of  romantic  consideration,  the  money-getter  has  beW 
pelted  with  hard-boiled  putrid  names,  as  if  he  were  an  animal  no* , 
only  useless,  but  dangerous  to  society  at  large. 

An  Alexander  the  Great,  a  Napoleon,  shall  go  forth  to  rob  all  i 
tions,  burglariously  breaking  into  their  frontiers,  and  Carrying  itij 
everything  that  he  can  lay  his  hands  on,  their  pictures,  plate,  m 
crockery,  nay,  what  is  greater  loss,  the  title-deeds  of  their  ind**! 
[>endence.     He  makes  the  butchery  of  tens  of  thousands,  perlii^rt 
aundreils  of  thoui»ands,  as  good  men  as  he,  accessory  to  these  ^^ 
burglaries:  and,  after  disseminating  misery  and  want,  and  W*'*^! 
and  wounds,  over  a  quarter  of  our  globe,  shall  be  calletl  an  tm^^ 
and  a  bero»  and  shall  stare  you  out  of  countenance  on  every  m^^^f 
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and  on  every  mantelpiece,  with  his  plaster-of*pans  phydognomy ; 
whiUt  honest  Jack  Elwes,  the  ntUtr,  as  people  spitefully  call  him,  who 
wore  for  seven  long  years  one  coat,  for  which,  by  the  by,  (and  thia 
we  mention  merely  for  the  rarity  of  the  thing,)  he  had  paid  on  deU-^ 
tftnf,  is  called  all  manner  of  names,  and  is  only  remembered  in  exe- 
cration ! 

Honest  Jack*— we  arc  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  paying  an 
humble  tribute  of  respect  to  thy  much-abusea  memory — thou  greiter 
than  the  great,  thou  victor  of  vanity^  extravagance,  vice,  thou  con- 
queror of  thyself,  thou  more  than  emperor  I 

Jack  ElweSt  look   yoUj  lived  upon   hard-boiled  eggs,  whicli  he 
carried  in  his  pocket,  but  he  never  was  charged  with  cheating  his 
bottermaii ;  and  if  a  man  choose  to  be  satisfied  with  hard-boiled  egga, 
in&t£^  of  going  to  a  resiaurateur ,,  a  tavern »  or  iahle  d*h6tc,  is  tliat  a 
matter  of  which  you,  or  I,  or  policeman  999  Z,  are  entitled  to  take 
cqgnassDoe?     Jack  Elwes  had  no  wife^ — was  that  his  fault  P  no  child 
— WMB  thai  his  misfortune?  yet  Jack  never  appeared  in  court  a  de- 
fendant In  case  of  crim«  co/i.,  nor  did  parochial  functionaries  e%'er  dub 
him,  agmiDst  his  will,  with  theunenvied  title  of  putative  father.  Jack 
Klwcs  paid  his  wav^ — unlike  many  a  gentleman,ycir  he  paid  his  way  * 
despising  the  vanities  of  life^  he  was  content  with  satisfying  its  neces- 
sities; he  took  pleasure  in  shewing  mankind,  in  the  person  of  one 
nian»  how  little  mankind  really  and  truly  want,  and  for  this  lesson  of 
•eifnlaiial  and  frugality  is  his  honest  memory  despised.     His  self* 
nipoted  penury,  which,  be  it  always  remembered,  was  his  plcastirt,^^ 
tud  we  hope  in  this  free  country  a  gentleman  may  be  permitted  to 
take  Ilia  pleasure  as  he  likes,  whether  in  spending  or  getting, — en- 
iUid  iUfn  to  accumulate  an  enormous  fortune,  long  since  diffused 
tmoQg  the  mass ;  and   for  this  not  a  nasty  bookshop  in  Holywell 
Street  that  has  not  expanded  in  the  window  a  sixpenny  tract,  with  a\ 
coloureil  frontispiece,  giving  a  full,  true,  and  particular  account  of 
the  life  and  adventures  of  John  Elwes,  the  kiser  \ 

Yet,  in  the  honesty  of  their  virtuous  indignation,  let  no  miser- 

hiter  forget  that  during  a  long  existence,  for  we  suppose  we  must 

not  venture  to  call  it  life,  this   man  injured  in  life  not  one  human 

lieiftg  benefited  by  hi^  death  ;  that  no  dishonesty  was  ever  imputed 

*'luroin  any  transaction,  public  or  private,  that  ever  he  was  engaged 

j  that,  although  he  represented  a  shire  in  Parliament  in  times  su- 

inently  dishonest,  he  always  voted,  miser  though  he  was, 

the  minister,  and  voting  always  against  a  ministry  maintain- 

power  by  corruption,  he  must,  right  or  wrong,  in  detail,  have 

^yi  been  right  on  principle  ;  nor  have  we  any  record  of  Jack's 

TO  tod  independent"  constituents  petitioning  against  his  return, 

Mtiotir  days,  on  the  score  of  his  not  having  bribed  the  electoral 

Wj  to  their  heart's  content. 

Let  us  have  no  nonsense  about  money-getters,  or  misers,  or  nar- 

fisted  fellows  ;  so  long  as  they  cannot  take  it  to  the  grave  with 

r   i"t  tf5  be  content ;  a  life-interest  in  the  yellow  clay  is  surely 

ih  reward  for  the  trouble  of  scraping  it  out  of  the  dirty 

>  ui  Mie,  and,  the  longer  it  is  kept,  there  will  be  the  more  of  it» 

lime  is  not  long  when  the  original  accumulator  will  no  more  be 

to  restrain  the  descending  flow  of  this  pent-up  treasure ;  some 

it  will  '*fertiliiiing  fall/*  and   deposit,  like  the  waters  of  the 

i  of  6miHM9(1  wherever  it  lingers  on  its  course. 
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imtiM!O0ld. 

be  daetli  Car  the  love  of  gain ;  1 

,  hannlal  odIj  in  excess  ;  but  it  1 

Mt  Berchant,  more  than  anj  otliij 

e  »  a  neana,  the  emd  h  a  ttatioo  r 

L  to  excel,  9Mid  an  honourable  fan^  I 


Wa  Ihiw  aften  thoogtn  that  the  capitalist  ahonld  have  the  i 
aift  af  taleat  ivith  the  guieial ;  book  mtist  risk  their  Hf i 
cipjtii  b  the  Bft  of  iha  eoaamcraal  nan,  —  re|:)eatedly  and 
hath  Biait  ha  cwdawed  with  pataence,  eoange,  fortitude  ;  both  mtt 
pqmtm^  m  an  eminent  degree,  fbrethooght  and  long-sigfatedneMll 
and;laatljr>  to  crown  all,  both  must  be  fortunate  to  the  end. 

When  we  contrast  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  with  a  nation  of  i 
ifiers,  ^a  people  given  to  glory  with  a  people  devoted  to  industry, 
cannot  but  amile  in  deridon  at  the  insanity  of  mankind,  that  I '~ 
a  nrcference  of  the  one  over  the  other,  or  confers  the  title  of  h 
able  npon  the  profession  of  arms,  as  if,  forsooth,  it  were  mo 
part  of  men  of  honour  to  plunder  other  nations^  rather  than  to  I 
ui  their  own,  or  as  if  buying  and  selling  were  less  honourabtel 
ctatting  and  maiming. 

Compare  an  artiaan  with  a  soldier ;  the  one  is  doing  aoml' 
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every  day  of  his  life  which  contribytes  to  the  ease,  comfort,  conveni- 
ence of  some  of  his  fellow -creatures,  and  to  his  own;  he  is  contri- 
buting his  mite  to  the  progress  of  mankind  -,  he  hah  something  to 
»how  for  the  days  he  has  passed  upon  the  earth ;  the  other  is  doing" 
nothing  when  he  is  not  doing  worse  ;  and  is  merely  an  unproduc- 
tive when  he  is  not  a  destructive  labourer. 

It  is  inherent  in  every  good  that  evil  shall  attend  it,  when  it  be- 
comes a  good  in  excess  ;  than  the  accumulation  of  capital  there  can 
be  no  greater  pcood  ;  than  its  accumulation  in  excess  there  can  be  no 
greater  evil.  For  the  tendency  of  accumulated  capital  is  to  absorb 
within  its  vortex  leaser  accumulations  ;  industry  on  a  small  scale  is 
reduced  to  nothing  by  industry  on  a  great  scale;  nothing  makes 
tuoney  so  rapidly  or  so  plentifully  as  money.  The  evil  is,  that  the 
reproduction  of  wealth  by  wealth  is  unreal,  contributing  only  to  the 
bloated  wealth  of  the  individual,  adding  nothing  to  the  convenience 
or  happiness  of  mankind. 

Capital  accumulated  to  excess  in  few  hands  becomes  monopoly; 
producing  the  same  evils  in  our  own  dsty  that  crown  monopolies,  and 
monopolies  by  patent,  produced  in  our  own  country  in  remoter  ages, 
and  produce  in  other  countries  at  this  day  ;  its  inevitable  tendency  is 
to  divide  society  into  the  tw*o  classes  of  which  that  erudite  philoso- 
pher, Sancho  ^anza,  observed  the  world  to  consist,  the  very  rich, 
and  the  very  poor ;  the  have-everythings,  and  the  have-nothings. 

Before  its  silent»  but  irresistible  power,  lesser  capitalists  sink  into 
bankruptcy,  and  return,  from  whence  they  came^  to  the  ranks  of 
labour ;  labour  vainly  asserts  its  rights^  for  capital  can  live  where 
labour  would  starve-,  and  continues  growing,  like  a  tree,  while  it« 
proprietor  is  sleeping :  it  compels  the  many  to  pay  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  few  ;  and,  while  it  embarrasses  industry,  exacts  a  greater 
tax  for  purposes  of  state,  from  the  value  of  the  industry  that  remains ; 
in  time,  it  arrives  at  such  a  height,  that,  giving  nothing,  it  takes 
everything. 

From  the  very  lowest  to  the  very  highest,  through  all  the  infinite 
gradations  of  our  social  scale,  tlie  money-making,  industrial  charac- 
ter of  London  life  is  manifest,  and  is  made  more  manifest  by  corapa- 
riiun  with  other  places,  where  the  industrial  tendencies  are  not  so 
prominent ;  where  they  take  other  directions  is  where  the  same  cer- 
tain rewards  for  industry  do  not  exist. 

The  industry  of  our  part  of  the  world  is  dependent,  dependent 
upon  governments,  on  monopolies,  or  patronage  ;  the  industry  of 
lK>ndon  is  in  the  highest  degree  independent.  We  read  in  a  news- 
paper the  other  day  that  the  Isle  of  Skye  within  the  last  forty  years 
furnished  to  the  army  alone  forty  general  officers  (a  general  officer 
per  annum);  six  hundred  commissioned  officers  of  various  ranks  in 
the  service,  and  upwards  of  ten  thousand  private  soldiers;  yet  this 
Skye  is  a  barren  isle,  of  some  sixty  miles  long,  and  twenty  broad, 
yet  we  see  that,  whatever  deficiencies  it  may  be  subject  to  in  other 
articles  of  productive  industry,  it  produces  astonishingly  fertile  crops 
of  **  food  for  powder."  In  Edinburgh,  you  will  encounter  on  tlie 
public  promenades,  and  at  every  evening-party,  a  crowd  of  young 
men,  of  no  ostensible  occupation,  of  genteel  appearance  and  address, 
and  evidently  persons  of  some  condition  ;  when  you  inquire  who  or 
wbiit  they  are,  you  are  informed  that  they  are  waiting  for  conimissions. 

In  Dublin,  in  like  manner,  the  sons  of  gentlemen,  and  tTiide%tn«!\\, 
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instead  of  followirig  tlie  pursuits  of  their  fathers,  are  ^oing  tot 
going  to  the  churcli,  going  into  the  army,  and,  meanwhile, 
about  the  streets*     London,  on  the  contrary^  is  a  place  of  mo 
getting. 

*'  There  are  fc^w  ways/'  said  Dr.  Johnson,  '*  in  which  a  man 
be  more  harmlessly  employed,  than  in  getting  money  ;"  but  mooe 
getting  is  not  so  much  an  innocent  as  an  arduous  employment. 

The  man  of  rank  exults  in  his  long-drawn  pedigree,  in  his 
ances,  and  the  purity  of  his  blood ;  the  man  of  talent  prides  bimsi 
on  his  intellectual  power  ;  why,  then,  should  not  men  of  wealth 
with  reason,  pride  themselves  on  their  money? 

If,  to  bring  him  self  and  family  from  an  humble  station,  to  rtnkl 
with  the  nobles  of  the  land,  be  a  subject  of  honourable  ambition  in 
the  man  of  talent,  is  there  anything  less  worthy  honour  in  a  mane* 
voting  himself  with  energy  to  accumulating  power  in  another  shap 
that  is  to  say,  montt/ ;  or,  is  there  any  mighty   difference  in  the  I 
amount  of  mental  labour  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  power  in  the  I 
one  shape  or  in  the  other  ? 

We  think  not;  we  think  that  commercial  tdent  is  a  gnat  initij 
w^ay,  as  any  other  talent,  and  requires,  in  an  eminent  degree^  tl 
union  of  qualities  rarely  in  the  same  man  found  united.  There  lit  I 
required  in  the  man  ambitious  of  wealth,  as  of  power,  alike  fomigM  I 
to  determine  him  to  a  profitable  course  of  action,  caution,  discrettoQi  I 
firmness  in  the  course  he  takes  ;  and,  in  the  highest  degree,  jntegri*! 
ty  and  self-denial 

There  seems  a  vulgar  error  among  men,  that  money-making  bi  j 
merely  mechanical  pursuit,  forgetting  that  this  applies  only  to  ttej 
retail  money-maker :  the  small  shopkeeper,  and  that  class  who  s 
no  adventurous  means  to  augment  their  little  capital,  but  rest  p<^{ 
fectly  satisfied  with  small  profits  and  quick  returns*     But  the  p^\ 
monetary  concerns  of  London  are  in  tiic  nature  of  great  risk*,i 
culative,  uncertain,  remote  ;  it  is  in  the  prospectiveness  of  its  1 
dencies,  and  its  great  courage,  that  the  strength  of  metropiiJiO 
commercial  enterprise  mainly  ctmsists,     London  capitatisti  ^ 
the  most  extraordinary  and  extended  empire  in  the  world,  becati 
they  influence  the  monetary  transactions  of  the  world,  that  is  io**|j 
almost  every  triumph  of  war,  and  every  more  lasting  vie 
peace,  has  its  origin  and  end  in  the  readiness  or  reluctance 
magnates  of  the  Stock  Exchange  to  furnish  the  means,  app 
inexhaustible,  at  their  command. 

And  if  these  enterprizes  of  war,  or  conquests  of  peace, 
great  intellect  for  their  conception  and  execution,  snail  we 
the  meed  of  praise  to  the  qualities  of  courage,  caution,  and  for 
that  furnish  the  sinews  of  the  one,  and  the  means  of  enterpr 
the  other  ? 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  the  Exchange 
W'hen  the  full  tide  of  commercial  wealth  at  the  hour  of  High  "Ch. 
floods  its  central  area,  is  a  highly-interesting  locality  to  the  i 
of  London  life. 

He  cannot  fail  to  observe  in  the  faces  of  those  who  »rc 
about  him,  hurrying  to  and  fro,  a  decided  expression  of  i 
Sharp,  keen,  decided,  and  somewhat  stern  expression,  greetfT"  ^  . 
whichever  way  he  turns  ;  the  rushing  to  and  fro,  as  he  stands  *  2 
contemplating  the  scene,  impresses  him  with  a  lively  idc«  of  ^^ 
value  ot  time  to  men  of  business. 
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The  unostenUitious,  and  apparently  obscure  holes  and  comers  in 
which  an  enormous  amount  of  business  of  different  kinds  is  trans* 
acted,  surprise  one  accustomed  to  the  splendid  counting-houses  of 
provincial  men  of  business. 

Let  his  business  call  him  to  the  oflice  of  a  leading  stockbroker: 
after  threading  his  way  through  devioua  lanes  and  ajleya,  he  arrives 
at  a  ctt/  de  mc,  where  a  crih,  more  like  a  cobbler's  bulk  than  a  place 
of  business,  marked  with  tlie  names  of  Boll,  Bear,  &  Co.,  indicates 
the  place  of  business  of  that  great  firm.  Entering,  you  find  there  is 
hardly  room  to  turn  round ;  a  little  railed  inclosure,  lighted  by  four 
oiled- paper-panes  of  glass,  divides  the  crib  ;  files  of  prices  of  home 
and  foreign  stocks,  railway  shares,  and  scrip,  are  suspended,  in  lieu 
of  decorations,  from  the  walls ;  a  wooden  clock,  slowly  ticking,  so- 
lemnly warns  us  of  the  value  of  time,  in  a  place  where  stocks  rise  or 
fall  one-eighth  per  cent  per  hour ;  an  elderly  gentleman,  with  an 
anxious  iniesfing  face,  seated  on  a  box,  is  perusing,  spectacles  on 
nose,  the  money-article  in  a  morning  paper- 

Your  business  is  investment  or  speculation,  no  matter  which.  Mr. 
Bull,  the  man  of  parts  of  the  firm,  a  cheerful,  agreeable  man,  of 
ttood  manner  and  address,  takes  your  pleasure  upon  the  subject. 
You  innuire  the  price  of  certain  stocks  ;  Mr.  Bull  informs  you,  pro- 
fessionally, that  he  will  *'  feel  the  pulse  of  the  market."  He  disap- 
pears for  that  purpose  ;  you  amuse  yourself,  meanwhile,  in  attending 
to  the  remarks  of  the  elderly  gentleman,  who  deplores  the  abun- 
dance of  money,  with  very  much  the  same  melancholy  air  with 
which  we  ourselves  have  often  deplored  its  scarcity.  Mr,  Bear,  the 
man  of  business,  raising  his  head  from  the  desk,  and  popping  his 
chin  over  the  railing,  assures  Mr.  Muck-worm  that  money  is  a  drug 
— a  mere  drug,  that  times  neevr  were  so  bad;  and  sorrowfully  re- 
marking, that  be  has  an  hundred  thousand  pounds  lying  idle  at  his 
banker's,  buries  his  chin  and  his  sorrow  behind  the  railing. 

At  short  intervals  inquisitive  heads  are  poked  through  the  half- 
opened  door  in^o  the  crib,  and  the  mode  of  salutation  struck  us  as 
rather  amusing.  "  How  's  Bobno's  Scrip  ?*'  "  How  *s  Spanish  Ac- 
tives ?'*  *♦  Portuguese  Bunds  stirring?" — and  other  inquiries  of  the 
like  nature,  to  which  Mr.  Bear,  without  raising  his  head,  replies  in 
I  Jigurativc  language,  and  the  heads  are  immediately  withdrawn, 

A  young  lady  makes  her  appearance,  accompanied  by  her  solicitor, 
and  an  exceedingly  sweet-smelling,  Adonis-like  young  gentleman. 
The  lady  is  veiled,  and  so  remains,  a  chair  with  difficulty  having 
been  poked  from  behind  the  railing  for  her  accommodation.  The 
solicitor  and  the  man  of  civet,  getting  on  either  side  of  ^Ir.  Bear, 
hold  a  sotio  voce  conversation.  We  can  only  catch  a  few  broken 
phrases,  of  which  *' twenty-five  thousand,"  "in  name  of  Mr.  Alonzo 
Frederick  Augustus  Gubbins/*  *'  Court  of  Chancery/*  **  Threeand- 
»-Half/*  *' marriage-settlement,*'  ''separate  use,*'  "India  Bonds/' 
'*  I#ong  Annuities,"  **  issue,"  are  frequently  repeated. 

This  happy  pair  having  withdrawn,  Mr.  Bull  returns  from  feeling 
the  pulse  of  the  market.  He  still  preserves  professional  language, 
so  tnat  he  might  pass  almost  as  much  for  a  physician  as  a  stock- 
broker. The  market,  he  says,  hftterisk  to-day  ;  there  is  a  '\ftush  '* 
of  buyers^  and  sellers  are  firm  ;  would  recommend  your  waiting  a 
few  chiya,  when  he  expects  a  crmn,  and  prices,  he  thinks,  will  be- 
come more  natural. 
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OLD  QUEEN  JEANNE  OF  PAU. 

BY  LOUISA   STUABT  COSTELLO. 

In  the  Basse  Plante  of  the  town  of  Pau,  which  is  an  open  prove, 
extending  between  the  castle  and  the  promenade  culled  the  Park, 
there  is,  on  one  side,  n<tt  far  frum  the  baths  of  Henri  Quntre  and  the 
fountain,  a  small  cothi^ije,  w  here  lived  an  old  widow,  named  Jeanne. 
She  had  one  son  ;  but  he  had  I>een  away  from  her  almost  ever  since  he 
was  grown  uf>,  first  to  serve  in  Napoleon's  armVjand  since  that,  baring 
married,  and  settled  in  Paris,  she  had  rarely  seen  him,  and  none  oFh«r 
neighbours  had  done  so  at  ulK  for  the  few  visits  he  had  paid  her  were 
secret,  and  no  one  knew  af  bis  arrival  till  he  was  gone. 

Jeanne  was  a  very  singular  person  at  all  times  ;  but  of  Ule  yetfi  t 
notion  possessed  her  brain  that  she  was  no  less  a  personage  thta  tl)e 
Queen  of  Naviyre  herself,  and  that  the  castle  belonged  to  her  u  a 
right.  She  had  allowed  this  thought  so  to  take  posAefi&ion  of  her  mind 
that  she  was  accustomed  to  dress  herself  in  a  costume  as  near  thitt^f 
Jeanne  d'AIbret  as  she  could  devise,  and,  seating  herself  by  the  mouth 
of  the  enormous  well  in  the  castle-yard,  she  would  remain  for  boun 
answering  the  qnestions  of  strangers  relative  to  the  building,  and  de- 
tailing ail  the  circumstances  of  the  life  of  Henry  Quatre  so  minutely 
that  it  was  ditlicult  to  imagine  she  bad  not  lived  at  the  period  she  de* 
scribed.  She  never  related  the  event  of  his  death  without  the  deep* 
est  emotion  ;  and  so  agonised  was  she  at  times  that  she  inspired  pity. 
She  always  named  hnn  as  her  son,  and  spoke  of  his  second  wife^  Marie 
de  Medicis,  with  dislike^  while  his  ^rst,  Marguerite^  she  merely  nirord 
with  regret. 

She  was  a  Catholic,  and  treated  with  great  scorn  the  legends  whkh 
are  rife  of  Jeanne  d'Albret  having  caused  her  Catholic  subjects  wl» 
would  not  conform  to  the  new  religion,  to  be  imprisoned  and  stairedift 
a  tower,  which  is  still  shown. 

''  This  tower,**  she  would  say,  *' which  to  all  appearance  bat  ziodpeii* 
ing,  has  indeed  a  dungeon  never  yet  exftlored,  and  there  many  fearfnJ 
secrets  lie  hid ;  but  no  victims  were  ever  there  immured  by  mt»  ■!• 
thotigh  if  I  chose  to  disclose  facts,  I  could  relate  strange  histories  wliick 
1  know,  of  what  passed  in  its  walls.  There  is  only  one  person,  how- 
ever, to  whom  I  am  permitted  to  tell  a  certain  secret,  and  give  Bfr'^ 
tain  treasure  which  I  have  found  here,  and  I  wait  at  this  wt  ' 
arrives.  The  time  of  his  appearance  is  near,  and  for  that  reu- 
tend  constantly  on  this  spot,  hofiing  to  meet  him.  VVhen  I  have *»»*«* 
told  the  mystery  my  mission  is  accomplished,  and  Jeanne  d'AJbrelwill 
be  seen  no  more.  I  am  doomed  to  exist  in  the  body  till  that  momeiitt 
but  then  my  purgatory  ceases.  I  shall  recognise  him  the  moment  bia 
eyes  meet  mine,  and  he  will  at  once  kn«jw  me,  though  we  have  nut  met 
since  the  fatal  day  when  1  drew  on  the  embroidered  gloves  sent  mifby 
Queen  Catherine." 

Of  course  these  conversations  of  the  supposed  Jeanne  d*Albretif* 
only  listened  to  as  the  hallucinations  of  insanity  by  the  greatest  psrt  «• 
her  hearers,  nevertheless  there  were  some  on  whom  her  euroest  axu^^ 
tions  made  an  impression,  imd  she  was  generally  looked  npoii  witl>  i^ 
certain  respect,  mingled  with  awe,  by  all  classes. 
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This  was  at  a  time  when  recent  troubles  in  Spain  h&d  filled  the  town 
q(  Pan  with  Spanish  einigrants,  and,  according  to  the  usual  hoapitality 
of  the  English,  who  ore  the  chief  residents  there,  tirid  have  all  the 
finest  hotels,  they  were  recei?ed  and  assisted  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness and  IJbernJity. 

One  night  there  was  a  great  assembly  in  the  Rue  du  College,  where 
«n  the  inost  fashionable  society  was  united.  The  rooms  were  very 
jnacli  crowded,  for  most  of  the  guests  had  arrived,  when  there  was  a 
sudden  sensation^  produced  by  a  whisper  that  a  stranger  was  entering. 
Ail  €7es  were  turned  to  the  doors  as  they  flew  open,  and  the  servants 
tanonnced  Don  Juan  Lehonzn. 

A  tall,  graceful  Spaniard  entered,  with  a  very  distinguished  air  and 
maitner ;  and,  as  he  made  his  bow  to  the  mistress  of  the  house,  every- 
llO€  wustmck  with  the  dignity  of  his  deportment ;  he  would  have  been 
TBTj  handsome  but  for  a  pat  J  id  hue  which  overspread  his  countenance, 
und  in  spite  of  his  beautiful  features  rendered  his  face  in  some  lights 
almost  ghastly.  He  appeared  to  converse  very  little,  and  only  in 
Sp&nish,  which  he  spoke  with  the  peculiar  accent  of  the  Basque  pro- 
vinces. After  a  time  he  approached  the  pianoforte,  and  sat  down  to 
Ibe  instniment.  Scarcely  had  he  struck  a  chord  before  he  had  con- 
vinced all  the  listeners  that  he  was  master  of  a  most  extraordinary 
talent.  His  execution  was  amazing,  and  his  taste  fascinating.  As  he 
i^STed,  his  face  lighted  up  with  animalion,  and  his  dark  eyes  were 
nrilixant  to  a  dazzling  degree.  He  seemed  quite  absorbed  in  bis  sub- 
|cct,  and  presently,  in  a  manner  quite  unexpected,  joined  his  voice  to 
the  mnsic.  whose  sweetness  thrilled  the  hearts  of  his  auditors.  He 
aan^  in  the  Basque  language,  to  one  of  those  strange,  wild,  moaning 
airs  which  remind  one  of  the  mournful  lumentsof  the  Irish:  theworda 
had  the  following  meaning,  as  far  as  their  tenor  could  be  understood* 

Whf  frani  me,  6y  !  the  bright  stam  shine.  The  waves  of  Fiitc  have  o'er  me  roU'd  ; 

Biii  Bark  !  ammtgst  them  is  oot  mia«  !  My  star  haii  set ;  my  dcxim  is  told, 

Tli«  trembling  leaves  o(  yondt^r  row^  The  nx'ks  of  Destiny  are  dark. 

If  thoQ  but  touch  them  wiU  undose.  And  hirk  to  crush  roy  fraijib  hnrk  : 

Btti  there  I  dare  not  tarn  my  eye,  The  surges  sweep  ;  the  storm  b  high 

For  at  lay  wiih*ring  glance  they  die.  The  IkjU  has  fallen,— fly  from  me,  fly 

There  was  something  so  solemn  and  fearful  in  the  style  of  his  singing 

that  a  shudder  ran  throuj^h  the  company,  and  as  he  ended  a  shriek  was 

load,  and  one  of  the  ladies  sank  fuinting  from  her  chair.     She  ivaa 

taken  tato  the  balconj,  where  a  magnificent  moonlight  ^ejie  was  spread 

ottt  fsr  aod  wide.    The  extensive  gardens  of  the  hotel  descended  a  long 

ilopf,  which  was  teroiinated  liy  the  murmuring  naters  of  the  rushing 

rnte,  that  foamed  and  leaped  over  its  rocky  bed  with   a  ceaseless 

pjwnd*  and  now  sparkled  with  the  reflexion  of  innunierahle  stars,  so 

r  and  distinct  in  the  transjiarent  blue  iiky  of  the  south,  that  each 

sieemeda  cluster  of  diamonds  «»n  fire,  while  the  snow-mountains  in 

(diiitance  gleamed  like  ^iant  shadows*     The  air  soon  recovered  the 

feting  lady,  whose  emotion  had  so  much  overcome  lier,  and  she  en- 

^ttvonred  to  shake  off  the  nervousness  which  had  occasioned  her  ill- 

"  It  \%  strange/'  said  she,  "  hut  to-day  I  had  a  long  talk  with  old 
'•tftoe  d'Albret  of  the  castle  well,  and  she  told  me  I  should  meet  with 
JJi^tthing  to-night  which  would  have  an  iuHuence  on  my  future  life- 
^twfiil  toue  of  this  stranger,  aad  his  peculiar  countenance,  so  im- 
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Uiftt  I  imagined  he  poMessed  some 
temfied  Uiat  I  could  support  mpelf  no 


i  Mm  before  to-night/' 


pHei  the  Ujr  «f  tbe  haaam,  "  a  Spaniard  of  noble  birtb, 

;  \m  cmatajs  amd^  m  htt,  in  such  hasta  that  he  is  desti- 

md  W  csntaUaangBificent  taJent  now,  in  order 

It  kvcijaad;  Im  tUI  better  times  arrive  I  fear 

i  one  wkk  Maay  of  Ida  ianaiijfiacgw     He  is  of  Gaiposcoei, 

td  IB  all  fBti  M  Spanw  aad  is»  m  joa  see^  a  very  distin- 

l  kdj  wbtft  kad  faecB  aa  wom^  afcclcd  n^ied^  and  exftreo- 

lua  pailUaa,  aadt,  aa  ake  did  soj  to  her  sur- 

t  at  kr  aiiie  In  iLe  gaiden.    He  bowed,  and  ap- 

I  tibe  effect  fan  singing  had  produced,  and 

olagj.     His  joting  admirer  seemed  bj  no 

ttfeCBft  laaffMncw  aMuej  were  hmn  these  cireumstaiicei  at- 

'  M  i»  oanwcne  witk  leaa  imji€  than  first  aegaaintancct  graa- 

bf  tbe  end  af  the  evening  they  had  eaubliahed  a& 

1 4e  M cOin  wwA  hwm  Pnmna,  in  Champagne,  that  antsqut 
i  city  of  tfe  nd  nae  of  Palestine,  said  to  hare  been  tnt 
mnhfAm Iraiibodoar, Cootf  Thibault.  There  is  come- 
mmni  Atnl  this  most  aingnlar  plaee^  and  the  chanu> 
I  aud  to  be  different  from  that  of  the  natiTet  of 
Oiter  pHts  of  P^BBoe.  Tkej  ova  ientiffiental,  and  indolent,  and  in 
cImkjI  la  VHHHBoet  ob  tkeir  famda/OA  for  their  natiire  rosea  seem  to  de- 
din^  aavoD  aa  die  delight  they  take  in  hearing  the  nightio 
vUdi  h  aaid  really  to  aag  better  in  the  groTes  of  Provlns  than  i 

TbefO  waa  aooBCtliing  a  little  mystenoos  in  her  position ;  she  W 
CBBt  to  Pbb  ht  hcollll,  and  was  aoeompanied  by  an  elderly  gentlemis 
iflid  hn  wifeb  Moonenr  and  Madame  Jabert^  who  were  her  guardkat* 
Sht  speared  to  bave  a  fatVane,  but  no  one  knew  precisely  to  i^al 
ttmalj  abe  belaogcd*  She  waa  about  eighteen^  and  Tery  beautiful,  tjd 
tbo  afcction  wbidb  anbaiited  between  her  and  her  guardians  seetDti 
i*eiy  tcttdof  » 

Tbeme  waa  rcmarkaUy  aenaitiTe  to  outward  impressions^  was  timia 
to  an  almost  painful  degree  in  tribes,  though  at  times  she  showed  re^ 
lution  whidi  snrpriaed  those  accustomed  to  see  her  nervons  agitstiaa^ 
She  had  a  leaning  to  superstition,  had  great  faith  in  miracles,  and  wv  ^ 
a  oonrert  to  the  belief  in  mesmerism,  then  much  in  yogue.  | 

Lehonaa  was  just  the  sort  of  person  to  make  an  impression  an  w^k  1 
a  mind,  and  in  hi^i  presence  she  allowed  herself  to  imagine  that  i^  ] 
felt  on  irresistible  fascination,  which  she  attributed  to  an  inward  sT«*  ] 
pathy*  and  when  she  found  that  his  belief  and  impressions  on  all  mjfQ*  i 
cal  subjects  accorded  with  hersj  the  attraction  was  complete* 

After  the  time  of  their  first  meeting,  Lehonza  was  scarcely  ereri^ 
absent  from  the  chair  of  Therese  at  all  the  parties  where  they  ^ 
appeared  ;  and  when  he  played  and  sang  she  had  no  ears  or  eye«  ^  i 
any  other.  "It  was  evident  to  all  that  they  were  attached,  and  to  o<^| 
fatner  the  conviction  brought  anything  but  happiness,  as  he  dreaded  W  | 
control  her  wishes,  yet  he  would  by  no  means  hare  desired  sock  ^j 
Bcm^]n*law. 

Pau  is  a  place  where  the  seiirch  after  amusement  nerer  tircs» ' 
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not  a  day  pASses  bat  new  pleasures  are  devised,  and  novel  enjoytnenta 
imagiaed.  It  is  very  much  the  custom  there  to  form  parties  to  the 
two  nearest  baths,  where  the  magnificence  of  the  PjTenees  first  ap- 
pears, and  as  they  are  easily  reached,  scarcely  a  week  paasea  without 
an  expedition  to  the  £aux  Bonnes  and  the  Eaux  Chaudes* 

A  day  had  been  fixed,  and  a  number  of  guests  invited,  amongst 
whom  was  Lehonza,  who  was  never  omitted  on  any  ckccasion  of  festivity, 
and  Therese  and  Monsieur  Juhert,  her  guardian^  as  a  matter  of  course^ 
Although  November  had  begun,  the  air  was  as  soft  as  summer,,  and 
the  sun  overpowering ly  bright,  while  the  clear  blue  sky  brought  out 
the  long  range  of  snowy  peaks  which  form  a  barrier  on  one  side  of  the 
town,  m  luch  sitrong  relief  tliat  it  appeared  impossible  that  they  could 
be  at  twenty  miles'  distance. 

To  the  foot  of  the  gigantic  Pic  du  Midi  was  the  course  of  the  gay 
party  dfrected,  and  some,  laughingly,  aJmost  insisted  that  they  could 
see  the  very  spot  where  they  proposed  stopping,  so  very  clear  were  the 
boUowsy  and  ravines,  and  paths  to  be  discerned,  as  the  sun  shone  on 
tlie  pumacles  of  ice  and  the  clefts  of  shming  talc. 

One  of  their  attendants  remarked  that  the  mountains  came  out  too 
brightly^  which  was  a  bad  sign  ;  for  the  day  seldom  ended  without  a 
ttami  whidi  begun  with  such  brilliancy.  "  I  would  rather,"  said  he, 
'^  tee  tlieiii  all  in  mist  for  another  hour*" 

Bat  no  one  cared  to  listen  to  prognostics  of  evil  in  the  midst  of 
weather  which  inspired  nothing  but  cheerful  fancies,  and  the  carriages 
drove  off  over  the  rugged  street  of  the  worst-paved  town  in  France, 
with  a  St  turning  sound  which  precluded  remark  till  the  high  road  was 
reached  ;  and  they  were  all  soon  following  the  course  of  the  beautiful 
river,  as  its  azure  and  crystal  waters  foamed  over  the  rocks  that  cause 
those  numerous  cascades  which  make  it  so  lovely  to  the  eye* 

The  village  of  the  Eaux  Chaudes  is  situated  in  a  gorge  of  the  moun- 
tunsy  between  almost  perpendicular  rocks,  which  seem  ready  to  fidl 
vti  CTDsh  the  buildings  beneath,  as  has  occasionally  happened.  The 
mge,  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  romantic  in  the  Pyrenees,  extends, 
moiiring  the  course  of  the  hoi  ling  river,  to  the  foot  of  the  Pic  de  Ga- 
W,^e  road  constantly  ascending,  till  the  point  is  reached  where  there 
iiWilY  a  br idle- way,  and  from  thence  a  rugged  footpath  to  the  top  of 
tbe  Pic  dii  Midi :  the  lower  road,  leading  to  Spain,  is  used  only  by 
ooQtfsbondists  and  travellers. 

Swne  of  the  gay  party  from  Pau  had  proceeded  along  this  gorge, 
•0^  were  enjoying  its  wild  beauties,  when  a  sudden  gloom  took  place  of 
Sebright  sunlight  which  had  made  the  scene  all  summer,  in  spite  of 
*fe  600W  which  covered  the  paths.  The  scream  of  an  eagle  was  heard 
<^  their  heads,  and  a  distant  growl  of  thunder,  as  if  of  wolves, 
*ottnded  in  their  ears,  and  warned  them  to  return  as  quickly  as  they 
^liM  to  the  inn  in  the  valley. 

t<elionia  and  Therese  had  ridden  on  in  advance  of  the  party,  who 
^P^e  all  mounted^  and  were  so  much  absorbed  in  admiration  of  the 
■^nery,  that  they  did  not  attend  to  the  call  which  summoned  them  to 
J*ltim,  and  the  winding  of  the  rocky  road  soon  rendered  all  sounds 
***udihle  to  them.  It  was  a  strange  scene  for  a  declaration  of  love, 
Jds  strange  moment  chosen  by  the  Spmiiard  to  throw  liimself  from 
■*•  hone  at  the  feet  of  Therese,  and  pour  out  the  expression  of  his 
ienjtjon  to  her.  The  storm  which  threatened  at  that  instant  burst 
b,  t  furious  wind  came  howling  up  the  gorge^  sheets  of  lightning 
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[  every  rock,  and  tbe  tbaoder  pealed  and  cracked  as  if  nattirr 
wen  Insteniiig  to  deatmctkui.  Yet  Therese  was  scarcely  otinsciouft  d 
aajthiag  but  the  eloqae&t  appeal  made  to  her,  and^  as  %he  looked  upon 
her  kaeeliiig  lorer,  liirgot  au  bende^w  She  felt  compeUed,  as  it  were, 
to  listeo  to  him,  and  a  sort  of  faactnatJon  made  it  impossible  for  ber  tt 
withdraw  her  eyes  firom  hia  ;  nor  did  &be  withhold  from  bis  entreatiei 
the  mmffMMiii  of  tbe  affection  she  had  felt  for  him  from  the  fint  in(^ 
sent  of  their  meetinff. 

"  Therese,"  he  said  ''  the  6j9t  words  you  beard  me  utter  etmtmnei 
a  waming  to  fly  me :  this  yoQ  did  not  do,  and  I  have  no  oontnl  over 
the  rest.  Voa  bare  now  agreed  to  lore  me,  and  I  am  forced  to  take 
immediate  advantage  of  yonr  consent ; — ^yon  must  depart  with  me  in- 
stantly for  Spain.  This  day  news  has  arrived  to  me  that  my  party  bsi 
riseo,  and  hope  of  success  dawns  on  me.  I  must  leave  this  side  of  iJle 
Pyrenees  instantly — there  are  reasons  why  I  cannot  retura  to  P»u< 
Tbe  pass  of  Sabas  is  near  ;  we  are  well  mounted  ;  your  gutrdiaj]*  yott 
are  aware,  will  never  consent  to  our  union^  but  you  are  fiited  to  be 
mine.  A  spell  Is  around  you,  which  it  would  be  in  vain  to  tesiat.  We 
mast  fly  together." 


Tbe  guardian  of  Tberese^  finding  that  neither  his  charge  nor  her 
companion  returned,  after  a  short  pause  of  agitation,  during  which  he 
and  his  party  had  some  sought  shelter  under  the  overhai]^ng  roekv 
and  others  rode  daringly  on  through  the  storm,  began  to  grow  to  much 
alarmed  J  tliat^  in  spite  of  assurances  that  they  had  no  doubt  (imnd 
a  retreat  for  the  moment,  and  were  only  waiting  till  tbe  tempest  mi^ 
abate,  he  resolved  to  ride  forward  and  ascertain  their  p<jsition.  Tbe 
wind  w&s  so  furious  that  he  couM  not  induce  bis  horse  to  face  it, 
therefore  he  was  obliged  to  attejnpt  the  way  on  foot,  and  str 
forward  over  recently- fallen  masses  of  ruck  and  heaps  of  snow^  i 
loudly*  in  the  hope  of  attracting  their  attention,  but  in  vain.  The  J 
ther  he  went,  the  more  violent  grew  tbe  tempest,  the  force  of  the  ^ 
increased  fearfully,  and  he  saw  the  pines  on  the  oppos^ite  side  of  ( 
ravine  twisted  out  of  the  earth,  ami  dashed  on  tbe  earth  as  if  t 
invisible  hand,  while  the  commotion  around  of  distracted  nature 
municated  its  wildnesH  to  his  heart>  and,  exhausted  and  tern  fled » 1 
sunk  senseless  at  the  foot  of  a  pile  of  rocks. 

He  was  found  the  next  morning  by  some  shepherds,  when  all  n*as  so 
cnlm  and  still  in  the  valley,  that  it  seemed  like  a  dream  that  anythii^ 
could  iiave  occurred  a  few  hours  before  so  fatal  as  the  ruin  around  pro* 
claimed-  He  was  senseless,  and,  when  brought  to  the  hotel  at  tJbe 
Eaux  Bonnes,  a  medical  man  of  the  party  declEired  life  was  in  the  ut- 
most periL  He  was  placed  in  a  carnage,  and  taken  back  to  Pan ;  but 
no  tidings  of  his  charge  or  Don  Juan  were  obtained.  It  was  feired 
that  they  hud  been  precipitated  into  some  abyss ;  but  no  trace  of  than 
was  found  anywhere. 

The  unfortunate  man  lingered  some  time  in  a  dangerous  stnt'^  "•^'^ 
recovered  slowly,  only  to  Ijecome  aware  of  tbe  fearful  loss  he  li 
ttiined.  When  able  to  walk,  he  was  assisted  by  his  wife  and  SK-tym**^^ 
to  the  sunny  terrace  Ijeneath  the  castle  ;  and  one  morning,  as  he  pat*^ 
through  the  castle  court,  he  paused  to  take  breath  by  the  Hide  of  ll»* 
great  well,  where,  seated  at  lier  usual  place,  the  Qtieen  Jeanne,  a*  ^^^ 
was  called,  was  gazing  into  the  huge  abyss  which  yawned  beocstii* 
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She  rose  and  saluted  binij  and,  coming  round  to  his  side,  requested 
him  to  send  on  his  servantSj  as  she  must  speak  to  him  on  a  suhject  of 
great  moment^  concerning  his  lost  Tberese, 

III  great  agitation,  IVL  Jubert  agreed,  and  for'some  time  they  remained 
In  deep  consul tation^  though  the  suhject  of  their  discourse  was  heard 
by  no  one.  The  event  made  a  great  sensation  in  Pau,  a  place  where, 
as  every  one's  business  is  to  be  excited  and  amused,  the  singular  cir* 
Cfunstances  were  frequently  discussed ;  but  Monsieur  and  JVIadame 
Jubert  soon  after  left  the  town,  and  by  degrees  it  died  away,  and  new 
topics  of  couTersatiun  took  its  place. 

It  was  remarked  with  surprise  that,  immediately  after  the  disap- 
of  the  loversj  the  Queen  Jeanne  was  missed  from  her  usual 
at  the  well  in  the  castle  court,  and  no  inquiries  were  able  to 
elidt  the  het  of  what  had  become  of  her :  she  was  never  seen  after- 
wards* 

Jt  so  happened  that  an  English  gentleman,  who  was  of  the  party  to 
the  Eaux  Chaudes  on  that  fatal  day,  made,  two  years  afterwards,  a 
lour  in  Spain,  and,  arriving  at  Madrid  at  the  time  of  a  bull-Hght, 
was  present  at  that  strangely  savage  entertainmenL  Just  as  the  sjiorta 
were  about  to  begin,  the  royal  party  entered  their  box,  and,  seated  by 
the  side  of  Queen  Christina,  the  Englishman  recognised  with  amaze- 
ment Therese  de  Mellin.  His  surprise  was  increased  when,  in  one  of 
the  combatants  who  entered  the  arena  he  beheld  Don  Juan  Lehonza. 

He  could  scarcely  recover  his  breath,  from  surprise,  to  inquire  of  a 
bystander  if  he  knew  who  the  lady  was  whom  he  pointed  out.  The 
Answer  was  still  more  perplexing ;  for  his  neighbour  answered, 

*•  That  beauty  is  a  daughter  of  the  late  king:  she  is  Donna  Teresa 
de  I^ehonza.  Yonder  is  her  husband  just  entering  the  lists.  She  was 
brought  up  in  Paris,  her  birth  being  kept  secret ;  for  her  mother  was 
said  to  be  of  the  royal  house  of  Bourbon*  However,  no  one  knows  for 
certatn  who  she  was.  During  our  late  troubles  Lebonzu  was  obliged 
to  £y  tfi  France  ;  but  since  Queen  Christimi  is  all-powerful,  and  likely 
to  oontiiiue  so,  he  is  returned,  and  brought  with  him  his  pretty  wife, 
of  whom  it  is  said  the  Queen,  although  she  appears  so  fond  of  her,  is 
BOl  a  little  jealous ;  for  it  is  whispered  that  she  is  in  fact  legitimate  ; 
o&d  A  certain  party  would  willingly  set  up  her  claim  in  preference  to 
that  of  young  Maria,  We  have  a  prophecy  here  that  Spain  will  never 
be  St  fit  till  we  have  a  sovereign  who  wears  the  ring  of  Henri  Quatre 
of  Fr^net,  sent  to  him  by  Philip  of  Spain,  Donna  Teresa  is  reported 
to  wear  that  ring  on  her  finger,  although  it  was  known  to  have  l>een 
dnrpt  years  ago  into  the  well  of  the  castle  of  Pau.  How  she  came  by 
it  as  unknown." 

**  It  matters  little,"  said  a  voice  close  beside  ;  "  she  will  never  wear 
the  crown  of  Spain ;  for  whenever  she  appears  a  dark  cloud  is  over 
btr  liead.  She  never  came  in  public  yet  that  we  did  not  have  a  storm » 
Hark! — that  was  thunder,  and  the  heat  is  stifliog/* 

At  that  instant  a  low  bowl  was  heard,  the  wind  came  sweeping  fu- 


tempests  that  had  been  known  for  years 


mmsly  along  like  an  unchained   lion,  peals  of  thunder  sho<.d{:  the  sky, 
ind  one  of  the  most  violent  tempests  that  had  " 
desolated  Madrid  and  its  neighbourhood. 

A  few  days  after  this  the  insurrection  broke  out  which  drove  Queen 
Christina  from  Spain  ;  she  tied,  and  with  her  her  fjuly  friend  and  com- 
forter, Donna  Tt*re*ia.  Her  husband  remained,  in  the  hope  of  contcnd- 
mg  iQoceisfully  for  Christinaj  and  for  some  time  wherever  he  led  his 
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^^  V^>«g«t;  that  there  «*  in  ill  London  but  One  Happy 
'~**'^    - 1  »T«lt.  know  ft  do«nr  1  replied. 

•*     t^a  int.*  cwllv  rejoined  the  calunmiator. 
"^■■^il  ewT     hook,  for  example,  at  Lord  Scampley,  and  w 
|3t  wUiig  in  boundless  wealth,  and  overflowing  with  fclici- 
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ly.  All  around  them  is  splendour  and  gaiety  ;  tbey  love  eacL  otLer ; 
and  evarj  new  day  adds  but  a  new  pleaiture  to  their  golden  ex- 
istence," 

"Ah,  my  friend,  how  mistaken  you  are;  these  are  but  appearances. 
I  will  show  yuu  the  truth.  Lord  Scam  pi  ey,  in  the  language  of  the 
world,  was  a  high-spirited,  dashing  fellow,  and  kept  sowing  his  wild  oats 
till  he  bad  hardly  a  wild  oat  to  sow-  He  was  no  longer  to  be  excited 
by  nigbt-brawls  and  drunken  orgies,  and,  for  a  change,  be  rej^olved  to 
turn  over  a  new  leaf.  IMy  lady  had  heard  that  reformed  rakes  make 
the  be»t  husbands,  and  at  any  rate  knew  the  value  of  a  noble  title  and 
a  rich  provision ;  a  coronet  for  life,  and  a  magnificent  jointure  for  deatb. 
Could  such  parties  love?  no,  but  they  could  marry  ;  and  you  are  blind 
enough  to  suppose  that  the  union  can  be  happy.  On  the  contrary,  his 
Jordahip  is  annoyed  into  absolute  apathy  ;  and  her  ladyship  has  disco- 
vered that  a  reformed  rake  (if  reformed)  is  not  worth  a  heigh-ho  1 
Their  splendour  only  adds  to  their  misery ;  and  there  is  not  an  event 
in  the  whole  chapter  of  accidents  which  could  alter  their  slate  without 
being  hailed  as  a  blessing  by  one  or  both  of  these  elevated  beings.  A 
death,  a  birth,  a  catastrophe^  a  crisis,  a  crim,  con.,  a  anything,  so  it 
would  but  disturb  and  put  an  end  to  their  happy  family  dream,  were 
to  make  earth  a  heaven,  and  their  joyless  inheritance  a  garden  of 
Eden." 

*'  Well,  it  may  be  so^it  may  be  so.** 

**  It  is  so.  I  heard  Lord  Scampley  state  it  substantially  at  his  club 
the  other  night,  after  a  limited  potation  of  champagne ;  and  I  saw  a 
letter  written  by  the  lady  to  her  parents,  in  which  she  be  wept  her 
unfortunate  fate  in  the  most  pathetic  style." 

'*  Let  us,  then,  descend  a  little  in  the  scale.  There  is  Dorus,  the 
merchant  banker,  wealthy,  respected,  honoured,  without  a  care  to  per- 
plex him.  The  wife  of  his  bosom  more  comely  than  when  he  wooed 
her  in  girlhoodj  and  a  family  of  sons  and  daughters,  the  former  all  that 
a  fatljer's  aspiring  heart  could  wish,  the  latter  all  that  a  mother's 
natural  pride  could  desire.     Surely  they  are  a  happy  family  ?  " 

"  Alas !  they  are  about  the  most  wretched  in  the  metropolis.  Dorus 
never  had  a  feeling  on  which  happiness  could  be  grafted.  His  heart 
and  soul  were  set  on  the  accumulation  of  fortune,  and  all  else  was 
swallowed  in  that  insatiable  gulf.  The  wife  of  his  bosom,  of  whom 
you  speak,  was  too  soon  aware  of  this  deadening  fact,  and  her  warm, 
affectionate  dispodtion  was  turned  to  stone  by  it,  as  by  a  I^Iedusa's 
bead.  They  have  lived  t<^ether  so  as  to  deceive  the  world  ;  but  they 
could  not  deceive  one  another.  And  yet  there  has  been  a  family  born  ; 
and  bom  to  know  all  this^  from  the  acute  perception  of  infancy  to  the 
certainty  of  more  mature  observation.  And  the  consequences  ;  —  nor 
ts  father  esteemed,  nor  is  mother  beloved.  Charles  is  a  wild,  though 
concealed  speculator,  and  Richard  a  confirmed  gambler,  Robert  is  all 
for  the  turf,  low  and  slangy,  and  Thomas  as  creeping  a  villain  as  ever 
sprung  from  a  dunghill.  Emily  is  secretly  attached,  if  not  married, 
to  the  handsome  under-butler,  and  Perdita's  w^eak  intellect  is  inflamed 
into  a  passion  for  her  music- master,  Signor  Grubio,  whose  coal-black 
mustachios,  whiskers,  and  beard,  though  they  look  heathenish,  are 
most  truly  Christian,  for  they  dye  daily.  Within  six  months  of 
this  time  the  Dorna  bubble  will  burst ;  and  nothing  but  a  conserve  of 
^  secured  bags  of  gold  remain  to  save  the  happy  race  from  poverty  as 

"  j»  disgrace." 
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"  Bah  I     But  there  is  the  joviiil  Easton,  and  his  merry  little  wife, 

and  their  six  heautifiil  diihiren,  like  a  cluster  ofhamBn  angel*,  smiling 
round  their  tahle>  and  enlivening  their  hearth/* 

*'  Why,  sureJv  you  arc  mad  !  It  is  these  very  cherubs  who  have  de* 
atroyed  Easton'a  pence,  and  worry  his  merry  little  wife  out  of  her 
senses.  He  is  jolly  that  he  may  forget  tliem  for  a  while;  and  she  is 
only  mirthful  when  foreign  pleasures  release  her  from  the  annoyances 
of  home-  One  pretty  child  or  two  may  do  very  well ;  but  few  women 
can  bear  to  sacrifice  all  their  other  enjoyments  on  the  altar  of  a  crowd- 
ed and  noisy  nursery.  Mm,  Easton's  temper  has  been  fretted  into  in- 
consistency and  asperity,  which  she  liberally  dispenses  upon  her  hus- 
band^ her  elder  branches,  and  her  servants.  A  brief  cry  drives  her  dis- 
tracted ;  and  the  dump  of  a  fall,  though,  perhaps,  only  a  joint-stool 
overturned  J  throws  her  into  a  state  of  indescribable  confusion  and  ill- 
humour.  These  iits  have  now  become  so  frequent  that  Easton  is  glad 
to  be  absent  from  his  once  dearest  magnet  of  attraction  as  often  as  po*- 
«fb1e ;  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  sometimes  returns  to  her  not  in  t 
condition  to  renew  her  affection,  or  amend  her  spleen-  The  poor  babies 
lead  an  uncertain  life,  sometimes  petted,  sometimes  chafed,  and  some- 
times unkindly  checked,  and  unjustly  punished.  Thus  formed,  tlidr 
future  prospects  cannot  be  of  the  brightest.    I  hope  you  are  satisfied  ?" 

"  Quite  1 " 

**  Let  us  turn  to  Welshere.  He  has  no  children-  His  circum- 
stances are  amply  comfortable,  ]\Irs.  Welshere  is  an  amiable  and 
channing  woman,  with  literary  tastes  similar  to  his  own.  A  more  con- 
genial couple  never  cotild  exist  There  sutpIy  can  W  nothinj^  to  mar 
their  perfect  and  uninterrupted  happiness.  I'liere  is  one  thing,  one 
bitter  thino;,  and  you  have  touched  upon  it,  which  utterly  poisons  and 
destroys  all  their  felicity.  It  is  the  want  of  children.  They  envy  the 
very  beggars  in  the  streets,  though  they  may  have  only  borrowed^ 
hired,  or  stolen  brats,  in  filth  and  ragis.  lilr.  rt'elshere  would  give  his 
soul  for  a  son  ;  and  Mrs,  Welshere  sighs  hers  away  in  an  unlauguaged 
longing  for  a  baby  of  either  sex,  and  however  small  I  Tbeir  beautiful 
Cbarles-the- Second  spaniel,  Florn,  is  the  only  creature  living  that  has 
cause  to  be  of  a  contrary  way  of  thinking ;  and  she  appears  to  be  so 
sensible  of  it^  thai  I  am  inclined  to  consider  her  the  sole  sensible  being 
in  this  unhappy  family.*' 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  where  are  we  to  go,  if  happiness  is  neither  to  be 
found  with  the  lofty,  with  the  rich,  with  the  fruitful,  or  the  fruitless? 
Blooms  it  in  a  humbler  sphere,  with  Johnson  the  shopkeeper,  Williams 
the  clerk,  or  Smith  the  mechanic?" 

*'  No.  Johnson  is  but  Donis  in  miniature — on  a  small  scale^^ — and 
with  more  fears  of  want  of  success  to  agitate  him.  With  less  of  com- 
fort, his  wife  \&  but  a  bustling,  alienated  Mrs,  Dorus.  Their  family  is 
more  pronii.siog,  but  they  are  much  difitressed  how  to  provide  for  them 
in  the  world.  In  short,  they  are  all  full  of  anxiety  and  care.  Wil- 
liams, the  clerk,  is  so  much  away,  that  IVIrs.  Williams  is  dull  without 
company.  She  is  therefore  glad  to  receive  gossips  at  home,  or  walk 
abroad  merely  for  a  temporary  amusement.  Of  this  Williams  6om  not 
always  entirely  approve,  and  little  coldnesses  and  occasional  bickerings 
are  the  consequences.  Tliey  could  not  claim  even  a  rasher  olf  the 
rtitch.  Smith  is  a  great  politician,  a  liberal,  and  belongs  to  the  InstI* 
lute,  to  which  he  is  so  addicted,  that  you  might  fuucy  the  Institute 
belonged  to  him*     Of  this  partiality  Mrs.  Smith  does  not  cordially  ap* 
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ptove,  and  wi&hes  Smith  would  stay  more  with  her  and  the  batnis^  poor 
ifatngs.  Her  little  dirty  maid  may  (rarelv)  be  seen  goinp  to  the  heer- 
thop  at  the  comer  about  dusk,  with  a  little  dirty  jug  in  her  hand, 
which  would  not  hold  a  ^iil  of  beer,  and  which  slje  covers  with  her 
little  dirty  apron  as  she  comes  back.  But  Mrs.  Smith  belong  to  the  Total 
linence  Society,  and  there  is  no  judging  from  appearancei» ;  only 
Xjiberal  has  ^ven  her  a  cuff  when  he  found  his  way  home  at  eleven 
o'clock  from  a  lecture^  by  Mrs.  Macowen,  on  the  Wrongs  of  Women." 
"  Stop,  I  perceive  that  the  po<»r  cannot  truly  be  said  to  be  happy. 
But  is  not  Cro^wick,  the  millionaire  millocrai,  with  his  gny  buxom 
partner,  and  family,  and  immense  establishment,  the  centre  of  happi- 
ness in  one  bright  circle  round  ?" 

"  No  more»  I  beseech  ye,  Cro^swick  is  so  delightfully  mated,  that, 
in  the  mid^t  of  a  fever  of  wretchedness^  endured  with  slight  intermis- 
sion, £rom  the  trials  of  that  gay  buxom  partner,  he,  in  a  pajs^^ion  of  de- 
spair, exclaimed,  *  Would  to  h — I  I  were  a  pauper ;  for  then  I  would 
be  obliged  to  go  into  the  Union,  and  be  separated  from  my  wife  and 
flU  that  belong  to  her !' " 

*■  Then  there  is  no  happy  family  on  earth — yes ;  the  Queen>  God 
Ueia  her!  is  happy/' 

No  inch  thing.  The  fatigues,  and  ceremonies^  and  cares  of  royalty 
—  allied  with  human  happiness* 

'*  Uaeaiy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a,  crown. 

Bal  the  Queen  is  no  subject ;  so  we  will  only  wish  her  an  increase  of 
ngaj  and  to  be  as  happy  with  her  accomplished  spouse  and  royal 

^  ing  as  mortal  may  be  in  this  sublunary  sphere/' 

^  Then,  I  repeat,  there  is  no  happy  family  on  earth/*^ 

^  Yes,  there  is  one,  and  in  London/* 

"  For  the  love  of  mercy,  where  ? — and  who  ?^-and  what  ?*' 

**  Listen :  they  are  not  men,  but  beasts ;  not  human,  but  bmtal. 
Their  daily  resort  is  Trafalgar  Square,  where  you  may  witness  them 
and  their  happiness  in  a  cage.  At  niglit  they  live  upon  equally  ami- 
cable terms;  quarrel  or  sorrow  are  unknown  to  them  ;  and  their  bea- 
tificaLtion  is  so  great,  that  the  gentieinan  who  provides  (ur  their  com- 
niissariat)  has  voluntarily  inscribed  on  a  board  attached  to  their  dwell- 
ing-place, 'The  ILippy  Family/  This  is  the  only  happy  family  in 
all  London,  search  where  you  may,  in  palace  or  in  hovelj  in  square, 
stroett  court,  place,  terrace,  or  alley/* 

"  Suppose  we  visit  them  ?" 

'*  There  are  three  cats,  three  rats,  three  owls,  three  guineapiga,  a 
liare,  rabbits,  pigeons,  starlings,  daws,  hawks,  and  mice*  Sleek  and 
happy  do  they  look,  and  happy  they  are ;  could  men  and  women  but 
taJce  them  for  models,  and  live  in  conteDtment  as  they  dol  See  how 
Ibiidiy  they  nestle  together  1 — how  the  cats  suckle  the  rats ! — how  tlie 

"a  blink  blandly,  and  pet  the  mice.     Raleunt  saturnia  regna.'* 
'  On  similar  grounds,  and  by  similar  means,  manlcind  might  be  si* 

•'  There  are  entirely  different  tastes.  One  likes  meat,  and  another 
ffeda  on  vegetables ;  so  there  is  neither  envy  nor  strife  about  one  of 
the  loo  common  sources  of  mortal  dissatisfaction/' 

•*  But  the  grand  secret  must  be  let  out.  If  you  were  to  treat  ra- 
liaEudbeiugs  as  these  bnites  are  treated,  they  would  be  equally  quiet« 
nfortuble. 
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*'  For  instance,  take  yowr  c*ld  tabby  aunts,  and  stuplfv  tbem  witL 
opium,  and  there  would  be  an  end  of  their  shrill  tongues  and  prowling 
interference.  Like  the  happy  cats,  they  would  doze  away  their  Hires, 
purring  and  puzzling  to  know  whether  they  were  awake  or  asleep. 
What  improvement  in  famib'es,  where  such  creatures  exist,  would  be 
accompliiihed  in  this  way  1  There  may  be  doubt  upon  the  ChiuA  opium 
question,  but  there  can  be  none  upon  this. 

*'  Next,  where  you  find  politically  inclined  bipeds  troublesome  and 
annoying^  draw  their  teeth,  as  their  ratting  deserves,  and  the  old  dies 
will  become  calm  and  harmless.  Here,  again,  the  example  of  tlie 
brute-creation  teaches  us  the  useful  lesson ;  and  how  our  rats  might 
subsist  in  harmony  with  innocent  young  rabbits  and  pigeons  without 
galh 

*'  Your  softly  sybarite,  easy,  good-natured  folks,  who  seem  to  lire 
only  to  eat  and  drink,  whose  appetite  being  satisfied,  require  nothing 
else,  are  represented  by  these  guineapigs,  whose  motto  might  be  *  Live 
and  let  live.'  They  never  would  disturb  society,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
serve  as  sorts  of  cushions,  or  what  the  steamers  call  fenders,  to  preveiit 
the  collision  of  more  striking  bodies. 

'*  These  owls,  the  sleepy  old  Doseys  of  the  day,  are  not,  however,  to 
be  trusted  with  mice  at  night,  A  separate  maintenance  from  sanset 
to  sunrise  is  expedient  for  them  ;  and  the  only  difference  with  respect 
to  their  hawk  friends  is  merely  to  reverse  the  order  of  time,  turning 
night  into  day,  and  day  into  night,  in  respect  to  their  victualling  de- 
partment* Proper  precautions  are  better  than  ejc  pmt  facto  acts  of 
parliament,  and  more  conducive  to  the  well-being  of  mankindi  as  well 
as  of  fowls»  The  mystery  of  good  management  is  to  deprive  tbe/eror 
naiurtp  of  the  power  of  injury,  as  you  would  give  cats  laudanum,  draw 
rats'  teeth,  trust  owls  only  in  the  day-time,  and  hawks  only  at  night; 
whilst  you  suffered  the  timid  hares,  the  gentle  doves,  the  dainty  d^ws^ 
and  the  sucking  pigs  full  libertv  to  do  whatever  they  pleased,  mowing 
well  that  they  could  hurt  nobody  if  they  would, 

"Thus  the  scheme  of  individual,  family,  and  national  happiness 
were  complete.  Charles  Fourier's  system  of  association  is  folJ)^  with- 
out providing  against  disvsension  and  wrong  by  eradicating  causes  of 
evil,  and  affording  scope  for  the  more  extensive  and  uncontrolled  free- 
dom of  weakness. 

''  But  the  moral  of  all  amounts  to  this,  that  there  is  but  one  happy 
family  in  the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  it  is  in  all  its  ha- 
bits beastly  ;  that  even  this  desideratum  is  unattainable  except  by 
drugging,  removing  instruments  of  force,  separating,  and  governing 
with  a  discretion  unknown  to  the  social  or  family  compacts  of  man; 
and  that,  in  short,  abstract  happiness  is  so  extremely  rare,  that  no- 
body grudges  a  penny  to  see  it,  though  only  in  a  cage,  and  under  a 
keeper." 
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A  WILTSHIRE  STORY. 
BY  PAUL  PINDAR,  GENT. 

It  is  many  yeare  since  1  gamballed  in cliurcliyard,  a  tmant 

scboolboy  ;  and  yet,  when  I  paid  a  visit  to  it  last  autumn,  I  found  btit 
few  material  changes.  There  were,  it  is  true,  a  few  more  tnmbs  in 
the  **  Litten,"*  and  some  of  the  older  monuments  had  suffered  from 
ill-uaage ;  but  the  church  itself  externally  had  undergone  no  change, 
while  the  old  jew- tree  looked  as  vigorous  as  ever,  studded  with  thou- 
sands of  crimson  berries. 

There  was  a  conclave  of  starlinjjs  basking  in  the  morning  sun  on 
the  pinnacles  of  the  tower^  and  I  fancied,  like  the  vizier  in  Eastern 
story,  that  I  could  comprehend  the  language  of  birds  as  I  listened  to 
tbeir  chattering  and  chirring.  A  pair  of  young  ones  seemed  to  be  re- 
joicing at  the  fright  they  had  occasioned  the  old  miser  in  the  village, 
by  making  strange  noi&es,  at  which  they  are  such  adepts,  in  the  diia* 
pidated  roof  just  above  his  chamber.  Another  was  imitating  the  owl 
that  sat  in  the  old  ivy-covered  elm,  near  the  parson's  house,  last  night, 
and  three  or  four  of  them  appeared  to  be  laughing  and  exulting  at  the 
buffeting  and  pecking  they  had  given  the  old  night-prowler,  whom 
they  bad  caught  from  home  that  morning,  carried  away  by  the  ardour 
of  the  chase>  till  the  sun,  peeping  over  the  distant  hills, 

**  Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchyray," 

warned  him  to  return  precipitately  to  his  ivied  retreat. 

I  entered  the  church,  where  I  found  some  changes.  First,  the  walls 
had  been  white-washed  by  some  zealous  churchwarden,  who  had  **  re- 
paired and  beautified "  the  building  during  his  year  of  office.  The 
same  careful  personage  had  also  caused  to  be  daubed  out  two  very 
remarkable  ancient  paintings,  which,  when  a  boy,  had  excited  my  won- 
der and  admiration,  and  which,  with  my  little  smattering  of  anliqua- 
nan  knowledge,  i  was  now  desirous  of  examining  and  interpreting,  A 
monumental  brass  had  suffered,  but  not  from  the  same  cause ;  most 
probably  from  the  visit  of  some  pseud o  antiquary,  with  the  organ  of 
"  acquisitiveness  "  largely  developed.  The  marble  monuments  looked 
dingier,  and  the  armorial  bearings,  the  pride  of  an  old  house,  were 
sadly  faded  ;  '*  Gules  "  had  lost  its  florid  hue,  **  Azure  "  looked  less 
ethereal,  **  Sable"  had  become  rusty,  and  "Or**  glittered  in  patches 
only,  a  fit  type  of  the  tinsel  of  this  life, — '*bracteata  felicitus!"  A 
rusty  helm  or  two  hung  above,  void  and  grim  as  the  fierce  visages  that 
once  teoanted  them.  There  was  also  a  marble  monument,  not  an  old 
one,  executed  at  great  cost,  —  not  less,  perhaps,  than  Jive  hundred 
pounds, — in  which  is  represented  a  dying  woman,  waited  upon  by  Faitli, 
Hope,  and  Charity,  the  second  holding  a  huge  anchor  in  her  left  hiind, 
— taper  fingers  grasping  the  anchor  of  a  frigate  1 — wliile  her  right 
points  upwards.    I  smiled  at  the  trite  puerility  of  the  design,  and» 

^  A  r'/jmiption  of  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  Mctnn —^  i.  e,  the  torpitf  inciomre.  In  the 
west  oi  Kngland  ihe  path  acro«  the  grave-yard  is  caUed  the  lichway  by  the  oountry 
people. 
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rendiniT  the  inscription  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  couched  in  the 
hyper-florid  language  of  laudation,  thought  of  the  sarcasm  of  an  Eng- 
Ikh  writer,  and  devoutly  wished  I  had  lived  hi  the  days  of  such  i 
godly  personage.  It  was  impostsible  not  tu  compare  the  aljort  reij^n  of 
this  amiable  being  with  those  of  the  fierce  spirits  whose  dust  was  he* 
Death,  and  whose  armorial  insignia  mocked  the  place.  1  could  oifl 
help  con t ranting  the  *'  pomp  and  circumstance'*  with  what  it  ougkl  to  be ; 
nor  could  I  forbeur  asking  what  it  would  avail  in  the  great  nccoant, 
when  plumes  and  shaven  crowns>  the  warrior  and  the  monk,  the  siiople 
ploughman  and  the  sage,  the  high-born  beauty  and  the  lowly  country 
wench,  shall  be  regarded  without  distinction;  when  heraldic  cwtai 
shall  cover  no  foul  spot,  and  tliat  red  hand,  that  red  right  hand,  the 
boast  and  ornament  of  many  a  proud  escutcheon,  shall  be  held  trem- 
blingly up  to  plead  before  the  judge  of  all  the  world  ! 

With  these  reflections  1  quilted  the  churcb,  and  re<-entered  the 
grave-yard  where  I  found  an  old  man  digging  a  deep  grave. 

'*  Good  morning,  Thomas/'  said  I.  "  So  you  're  at  yoor  tMwI 
work  ?" 

The  old  man  made  a  pause,  shaded  hia  eyea  with  hU  hajid,  «nd 
looking  up,  regarded  me  at  ten  lively - 

"  Eeez,"  he  replied. 

"  It 's  some  time  since  we  met,  Thomas,"  observed  I. 

*'  Ee — ez,  znr,  'tis.     Be  *nt  you  Meaiiter ?" 

'*  To  be  sure  I  am." 

"  Well,  now,  riif  I  didn't  thenk  zo,  that  I  did  I  Whvi  you  be'nt  a 
bit  altered,  zur,  only  a  leetle  paler  like.  I  ihnught  I  kne«iwedV  when 
'e  vutit  spwoak  to  m' ;  but  my  eyes  be  but  middlinV  I  be  quite  purley 
wi'out  m'  spectitles." 

*'  Who  is  this  grave  for  ?"  inquired  I,     "  It  s  a  deep  one.** 

'*  Oh,  vor  poor  owld  Dame  Pinnock — ^tlie  poor  body  as  lived  on  rfiti 
hill  yander.    They  do  z:iy  as  how  a  was  ninety -vower  year  owld,  «ur.** 

*'Ah  !  I  remember  her  well:  she  xvas  the  widow  of  Fanner  Vin* 
nock,  who  shot  his  soUf" 

''  Eeez,  ziir,  a  was ;  the  varmer  hizzelf  lays  about  a  spit  deeper: 
I  '11  sheow  'e  his  coffin  in  a  minnut  or  tu-o." 

With  these  w*ords  the  old  man  proceeded  to  shovel  out  the  €irtli 
with  renewed  vigour ;  and  In  a  short  time  the  spade  struck  on  lilt 
coffin-iid. 

"  There  a  is,"  resumed  he,  relinquisliing  his  spade,  and  bninhing 
away  the  mould  from  the  cciflin-plate  witii  his  hand;  then spellinif tk 
inscription,  ^*  IV ilium  Pinnock,  Yeotvman,  died  the  hventif-fowcrih  da^^ 
June,  zeifenteen  hundred  and  niuettf-nine  !'*  That 'a  e!  Ha!  a  w«ii 
stout  owld  man  in  's  time,  and  as  brave  as  a  lion ;  but,  owin'  to  thai 
terrible  zuu  o*  hisn  a  lost 's  wits  t  wtirely.  People  do  keep  a  long  time 
in  this  ground  ov  ourn,  zur  ;  his  coffin's  iimmwoast  as  zound  as  wh^ 
a  was  made — that  a  is!     His  zuu  lays  underneath  un." 

*'  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  the  story  of  that  poor  man,"  said  I ;  "  ^ 
heard  it  when  a  boy  ;  but  I  should  like  to  hear  it  from  you.** 

**  Why,  d*  ye  zee,  zur,"  resumed  my  acquaintance,  scrambling  ^* 
out  of  the  grave,  and  seating  himself  on  a  tombstone,  "  thuck  poor  Dod^f 
as  lays  there  had  a  zun  ;  a  vine  stout  young  velluw  a  was,  too,  but  tb^ 
girte^t  hang-gallus  in  ael  the  county.  People  *ooudered  wlialevi?*' 
would  become  ov  un.  A  run  on  vor  a  Jang  time  at  a  vine  rale,  ^^^ 
then,  when  a*d  got  into  debt  n'  wi*  every  publican  vor  miles  rounA  ^^ 
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as  too  hot  to  howld  un ;  so  one 
iDArnin'  a  tuk  'zelf  off,  and  went  clane  away,  nobody  kneowed  where* 
About  dree  year  a*ter\vurd  a  coomed  whoiim  rigged  out  as  a  zuilar,  and 
towld  am  a  had  mailed  all  auver  the  'ooruJd.  A  zoon  tired  hts  vather 
wi'  his  strange  ways ;  and  when  a  couldn't  get  un  to  allow  un  niwore 
money  a  dreutened  to  shoot  un ;  zo  Measter  Pinngck  went  to  the 
msgii^trate,  and  sweard  the  peace  agen  hin  ;  and  Tom  Pin  nock,  vindiu' 
it  no  u»e,  tuk  hizzelf  off  agen.  About  vive  year  aler  that,  dree  or 
rower  ill-lookin'  chaps  one  night  was  at  the  Black  Lion  in  the  town 
ysnder,  when  in  coomed  a  young  man^  and  calted  vor  zummut  to 
drenk.  Now  these  chaps  wa«  bad  una,  and  they  axed  the  young  man 
to  drenk  %ri*  um.  He  warn't  no  way*  unwillin',  20  in  a  very  zhart  time 
un  get*  very  thicks  and  they  tells  un  they  was  a  gwoin  thuck  very 
ntgfat  to  rob  owld  Farmer  Pinnock,  Now  this  young  man  was  nobody 
elise  bat  Tom  Pinoock  hizzelf*  and  'nation  queer  it  made  un  look,  no 
doubt.  Though  a  was  zich  a  bad  un,  a  didn't  like  to  gwo  wi'  stray ngers, 
and  rob '»  awn  vather.  But  they  zoon  zilenced  and  auver-persuaded  un 
by  telUn'  ov  un  that  old  Pinnock  was  a  stingy  owld  'oosbird,  and  that 
a  had  cut '»  only  zun,  who  was  in  voreij^n  parts,  otF  wi'  a  zhjllin',  and 
made  a  will  that  gied  ael  th'  property  to  his  nephee.  This  was  too  much 
Tor  Tom,  zo  he  made  up's  mind  to  be  one  in  the  robbery  ;  and  now 
oonies  the  mwost  terriblest  part  o'  tht?  stwory.  The  varmer  bad  been 
10  bed  about  two  hours,  when  a  heard  zoTnebody  breakin'  into  the  house* 
Up  a  gcliy  an'  looks  out  0*  the  window  ;  but  the  thieves  had  already  got 
in,  and  wmscomin'  upstayers*  They  comes  right  to  the  door  ov  his  room^ 
and  there  stands  the  varmer^  wi'  a  girt  blunderbus,  Iwoaded  and  cocked  : 
the  moon  was  up,  and  a  couldn't  zee  um  plainly  ;  but  just  as  Tom  was 
gwoin'  to  run  into  the  room  a  got  the  whole  contents  o'  the  blunder^ 
buss,  and  it  pretty  nigh  bleowd  his  yead  from  his  body.  Away  runs 
the  thieves,  and  pot»r  Measter  Pinnock,  struck  a  light,  and  called  up 
the  bouse  to  zee  who  a'd  zhot.  MasseVj  ho  I  'twas  his  own  zun  J  the 
site  pretty  nigh  druv  un  crazy  ;  a  went  into  strong  vits,  and  everybody 
^MKQffat  a  wcm'd  never  n  lived  auver't,  but  a  did;  a  lived  many  years, 
wry  Uttny  years  aterwiird,  though  a  was  never  hizzelf  agen,  a  used 
lobe  constantly  lookin'  behind  un,  and  when  a  was  a-dyin'  a  cried  out 
UjlW  people  as  stood  round  the  bed  to  '  keep  Tom  otf/  It  *s  vive  and 
'  '*rtT  years  last  Midzummer,  as  a  was  hurried  here;  and  yet  it  zeems 
i  tilerday.'* 

8<ich  was  the  story  of  my  rustic  friendi  which  I  give  as  near  as  pos- 
lAklein  his  own  language.     I  left  the  spot,  saddened  by  the  recital^ 
I  tbicl)  in  my  estimation  was  not  the  less  tragical  because  it  was  deli* 
med  in  a  dialect  with  which  I  had  been  familiar  in  my  boyhood* 
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CKAPTBR    XXIX, 


THB  CHAPX'AIN's  GALLERY. 


He  that  will  do  good  in  the  minitiry  must  be  careful  ai  the  fiiher  to  do  "^^^ 
to  KBrt  sottls  awfty  from  him,  but  allure  and  invite,  that  they  may  be  loikd  mtm 
the  oompan  of  the  net.— Gurnall/ 

The  gallery,  to  which  allusion  has  been  so  often  made,  and  which 
the  ex-governor  ardently  desired  to  convert  into  a  seed-bed  ofceue- 
less  contention,  was  an  awkward,  unsightly,  ill- contrived  appetwUge 
to  a  building  in  the  centre  of  the  prison,  called,  by  courtesy*  i 
chapel.  It  commanded  the  entire  body  of  the  prisoners,  and  wi» 
divided  into  three  compartments.  That  in  the  middle  was  occupied 
/by  the  chaplain.  On  the  right  sat  the  governor  ajid  family  ;  on  the 
left,  the  magistrates,  and  those  privileged  with  the  entree*  Wher* 
the  attniction  lay  I  could  never  discover.  Whether  it  was  thai  thf 
gallery  held  very  few,— that  it  was  generally  hot,  and  alwtyi  aver- 
fiUed, — that  there  was  congiderable  difficulty  in  procuring  **apii»*' 
to  it, — that  its  occupants  were  sure  of  being  well  squeezed  on  gettinf 
in,  well  squeezed  on  coming  out,  and  thoroughly  roasted  during  tJw 
whole  period  they  sat  in  it, — or  that  the  influence  of  all  these  at* 
cumstances  was  agreeable  during  the  hours  of  ilevotion^  perploEwJ 
me  to  the  last.  This  much  was  certain,  admission  to  the  8*1^*^ 
was  a  boon  universally  coveted,  and  eagerly  contended  for.  To  wfi 
its  indiscriminate  occupation  was  matter  of  inconceivable  «inoyil>C& 
Why  persons  of  education  and  refinement  should  wish  to  wor^np 
therCj — should  like  to  gaze  on  the  debased  multitude  around  tlietf, 
^—should  risk  hearing  the  plain,  harsh,  and  somewhat  coar»e  «pp«J' 
necessary  for  so  depraved  an  audience, — can  only  be  accounted  for* 
the  principle  of  the  general  perversity  of  human  nature,  Mortdfyfit 
smart  bonnets,  and  gay  ribands,  and  bright  shawls  are  a  mockenr  In 
such  a  building ;  they  contrast  frightfully  with  the  misery  of  iW 
who  are  grouped  around.  Besides  all  this,  the  fashionable  «pp«^ 
ancc  of  the  privileged  parties  distracts  the  attention  of  the  prisontf* 
I  remarked  this  again  and  again.  Often  did  I  note  their  gaze  rivt'W*' 
on  Miss  Julia  B/s  bonnet,  or  Airs.  D.'s  feather.  Could  it  beolh<^ 
wise?  It  was  their  opera — their  spectacle — their  single  glance  at  ih* 
beau  monde  during  the  long  and  dreary  week — the  only  thing  *>si^ 
chains,  and  fetters,  and  prison  gloom,  and  prison  tears,  which  sefTW 
to  remind  them  of  the  world  they  had  quitted.  Nor  was  thii  ^ 
More  than  once  have  I  caught  some  young  audacious  felon  makiiil 
les  beaux  yen X  at  a  fair  face  above  him.  Punishment,  of  course,  if^ 
lowed,  severe  and  memorable.  It  was  necessary  j  but  I  grieved  ^ 
it.  Often,  often  have  I  wished  the  spectator's  compartment  shivd*^ 
into  fragments,  or  at  least,  that  petticoats  were  excluded  froni  ^ 
precincts. 
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But  if  the  presence  o£  the  fair  sex  somewl 
more  did  their  language,     One  travelled  lady  remarked, 

"  I  always  feel  »o  happy  in  the  chaplain's  gallery  !  It  is  so  plea- 
«aQt  to  look  down  upon  so  many  good-for-nothing,  wicked,  viJe  crea- 
tures, and  to  think  that  therb  they  are, — all  boxed  up — all  safe  and 
secure — properly  punished  for  the  present,  and  quite  harmless  !  I 
wouldn't  lose  the  sight  for  the  world," 

Another— #Ae  was  a  highly  religious  lady — observed  with  em- 
phasis^^ — 

"  I  enjoy  vastly  the  service  in  the  gaol  chat>el  I  It 's  so  eoniforilng 
to  hear  those  reprobates  talked  to  so  plainly,  and  told  where,  to  a 
moral  certainty,  they  *re  all  going  to!*' 

I  thought  I  should  have  gone  wild  when  these  confidential  com- 
ments were  made  to  me\ 

The  object  of  one  old  woman  was  more  extraordinary  still.  She 
did  not  care  for  excitement  like  the  travelled  lady,  nor  did  she 
trouble  herself  about  "doctrine"  like  the  religious  lady;  but  when- 
ever, by  expogtulation  or  entreaty,  she  could  obtain  "  a  pass/'  in  the 
gallery  was  she  sure  to  be  seatecl.  On  one  memorable  Monday  the 
master-motive  was  disclosed. 

**  I  must  say,"  she  remarked,  "  I  like  attending  the  gaol  chapel.  I 
prefer  it  to  any  place  of  worship  I  am  acquainted  with.  It  is  such 
a  mfe  place  to  go  to.     You  feel  so  secure  !'* 

'*  In  what  respect,  madam  ?" 

*'  There  are  no  coUecihn  sermons  /  You  never  see  tlie  begging-box 
go  round  there ;  nor  have  you  ever  the  nuisance  of  putting  your 
hand  in  your  pocket  and  rummaging  out  a  sixpence.  It  is  a  great 
deliverance  J* 

This  was  truly  a  novel  view  of  the  economy  of  a  gaol  chapel  \ 

Now  and  then  a  magistrate  would  make  his  appearance,  and  frown 
portentously  on  the  upturned  faces  below.  One  there  was,  an  au^- 
stere,  saturnine  old  gentleman,  who,  when  any  statement  particu- 
larly strong  was  made, — and,  alas  !  before  such  an  auditory  the  terrors 
of  Revelation^  as  well  as  its  promises,  must  be  unfolded, — ^uaed  to 
face  briskly  round  to  the  prisoners  with  an  air  which  said, — 

**  Thai 's  for  tfou — all  for  you — entirely  for  you — it 's  said  on  pur- 
pose for  you — see  to  it — and  make  the  most  of  it ! " 

Another  there  was,  bulky,  and  of  very  lethargic  temperament,  A 
few  moments,  after  the  text  was  announced,  sufliced  to  give  him  over 
Co  Morpheus,  and  soon  he  was  ^'as  fast  as  a  church/'  When  the 
sermon  closed  he  woke  up,  and,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  service, 
made  a  point  invariably  of  expressing  his  **  entire  concurrence  "  in 
the  sentiments  of  the  preacher.  "  A  very  rousing  sermon  !  Quite 
the  thing  for  these  wfetched  people  Can't  fail  to  be  remembered  i 
Shall  be  the  better  for  it  mtfsclf  as  long  as  I  live !  " 

Thia  eccentric  had  church  patronage,  and  more  than  once  had  said 
lorae, 

•*  Mr.  Cleaver,  should  an  opportunity  ever  present  itself,  depend 
ttpoQ  it,  I  '11  put  you  into  a  snug  chimney-corner  for  the  remnant  of 
your  days/' 

I  heeded  little  the  remark.  I  viewed  it  as  one  of  those  speeches 
which  the  wealthy  and  the  influe  ntial  are  privileged  to  make  to  tha 
dependent  and  the  struggling,  and  which,  in  point  of  fact,  mean— no- 
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thing.  One  morning,  after  a  cordiul  greeting,  he  drew  me  ancle, 
and  said, 

«'  I  Ve  heard  startling  intelligence  within  the  last  half  hour  1  Mf 
sporting  neighbour,  the  rectur  of  Boreham-cum-Ba^puze,  has  had  a 
bad  fall,  and  is  not  expected  to  survive  the  day.  If  so,  my  boy,— 4f 
ao^you  understand  me? — At  present  more  would  be  unseemly; 
but,  at  all  events,  breakfast  with  me  to-morrow  at  ten." 

With  what  anxiety  were  the  events  of  that  morrow  anticipated! 


CHAPTER    XXX. 


THS    VACANT   BBNEFICK. 


You  tell  lu  ihiit  yotir  wine  ti  bad,  and  that  the  clergy  da  not  freqoent  fcmr 
house,  which  we  look  npim  to  be  taiitobgy.  The  heit  advicje  we  can  gi¥<*  you  i*. 
tu  make  them  a  present  of  your  wine,  and  c<^me  away  to  better. 

The  Poet  Gfty  to  Dean  Strip. 

As  if  to  warn  me  that  ray  career  was  to  be  one  of  continued  toil ; 
that  for  me  the  otium  cum  dlgnUaie  of  a  benefice  was  not  in  store ; 
that  I  was  to  die,  as  I  had  lived,  in  harness,  hindrances  the  mo^t 
vexatious  and  annoying  intercepted  my  progress  to  ray  patron-ex- 
pectant. Fifty  yards  from  my  own  house  I  fell^ — omen  ainutrum  ! — 
over  the  street-slide  of  some  mii^chievous  tirehins,  to  the  indnjie 
damage  of  certain  habiliments,  which  then  received  their  coup  de 
grace,  A  refit  was  indispensable.  This  accomplished,  I  sallied 
forth  once  more,  only  to  encounter  a  messenger  from  the  chainnaa 
of  the  visiting  justices,  toyching  certain  returns  which  that  worthy 
required  to  be  forwarded,  without  fuil^  by  bearer.  These  were  Iran- 
BCi  ibed  I  at  two  p.m.  I  was  once  more  in  the  street ;  and  at  three 
found  myself  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Francis, 

"  Do  you  imagine  this  to  be  my  breakfast  hour  ?"  said  he  testily ; 
'*l've  been  expecting  you  the  whole  morning  anxiously  and  impa^ 
tiently  ;  but,  no  matter,  it  avails  not/' 

"My  late  arrival,  then,  has  ruined  rae!'*  I  exclaimed.  "The 
living  has  been  bestowed  on  a  more  punctual  appbc:int?** 

"  Bestowed  !  stufT!  Now  don*t  talk/'  he  ejaculated^  seeing  me 
iLboutto  speak  ;   "'  if  you  love  me,  be  silent,  and  listen/* 

"  One  word,  Sir  Francis — '* 

«  No ;  not  one  word.  Again  I  say,  listen  ^  listen.  I  Ve  p1aye<l 
the  part  of  hearer  this  whole  cnorning:   now  I  turn  it  over  to  yott." 

I  acquiesced,  in  torture  ! 

'<  One  of  my  territorial  plagues/'  saiti  the  baronet,  "  is,  as  you 
well  know,  the  living  of  Boreham-cum-Bagpuae.  Thrice  have  1  had 
to  present  to  it.  The  vexations,  annoyances,  entreaties,  solicitations, 
it  brought  on  me  were  incredible.  I,  who  hate  correspondence,  and 
write  with  infinite  labmir  and  tHfficulty,  found  one  morning  iifieeil 
letters  on  my  table,  each  requesting  the  tavour  of  *'a  very  early  an- 
swer." I,  who  cannot  endure  strangers,  and  carefully  eschew 
making  a  new  acquaintance,  was  waited  upon,  during  one  short 
week,  by  eleven  clerical  gentlemen !  Seven  distinct  sets  of  te«ti* 
monials  were  submitted  to  me  I  1  wished  Boreham-cum-Bagpute 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean !  And  why  the  incumbents  should  die 
in  such  rapid  succession,  —  unless  it  were,  purposely,  to  plague  nie 
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^iih  filling  up  the  vacancy,  —  was  a  harassing  and  inexplicable 
mystery.     I  resolved  to  institute  some  inquiries  on  the  subject* 

"  *  Is  Borehaui  an  unhealthy  district  ?'  was  my  question  to  my 
aurgeon. 

"*  A  very  apoplectic  country,  sir/  he  replied,  with  imperturbable 
gravity;  'the  pasture  very  rich  ;  the  work  very  light/  I  presented/* 
continued  the  Baronet,  *•  the  youngest,  healthiest,  and  heartiest  sub- 
ject I  could  find,  and  was  congratulating  myself,  six  weeks  after  his 
induction,  that  Bore!iam-cum-Bagpuze  would  never  again  disturb 
the  quiet  of  my  days,  when  yesterday  my  old  hoysekeeper  sidled 
up  to  me  as  I  crossed  the  hall,  and,  with  a  low  curtsy^  observed, 
•Melancholy  news^  air,  this  morning  from  Boreham !  * 

"  '  or  what  description  ?'  said  I,  with  a  sort  of  ominous  shudder, 

'''Alas!  sir,  the  rector  has  been  thrown  from  his  hor?e  ;  is  se- 
verely injured  on  the  head  ;  and  cannot  possibly  survive  the  day/ 

*"  Nor  shall  I  many,  w*ith  another  vacancy  before  me,*  I  veered 
round  ;  tottered  back  into  my  study  ;  threw  myself  pettishly  on  my 
»ofa  ;  and  looked  at  my  writing-desk  in  despair.  Visions  of  future 
letters,  visits,  entreaties,  canvassers,  rose  before  me,  and  addled  my 
very  brain.  This  morning,  while  musing,  an  idea  crossed  my  mind, 
and  I  started  up  exultingly  :  *  I  c^n  free  myself  from  all  my  diffi- 
culties.    1 11  sell  the  living/ 

**- Can't ;  it's  simony,*  said  a  voice  from  the  other  end  of  the 
room*  It  was  that  of  my  ubiquitous  kinswoman,  IVIrs.  Cordelia 
Crawley. 

"'Now  heaven  have  mercy  on  me  *'  said  I,  'for  man  and  woman 
will  not/  and  I  sullenly  resigned  myself  to  my  fate. 

"  '  £xcuse  my  abrupt  entrance,  Frank,'  cried  my  visitor,  in  that 
high-squeaking  voice  which  is  peculiar  to  her  ;  '  but  every  moment 
jfi  precious.  You  will  think  me  an  importunate  suitor.  I  have  been 
such,  I  admit,  of  late  years/  here  she  did  her  best  to  perpetrate  a 
sigh ;  *but,  to  my  nephew,  Geoffrey,  and  Boreham  :  it  is  not,  I  hope, 
diAposed  of?  Ah  1  your  bow  reassures  me.  All  is,  then,  well. 
Pray  think  of  him*  His  advancement  is  very  dear  to  me ;  and  I 
have  failed  signally  elsewhere.     My  last  rebuff  I  have  never  told  ye. 

Having  met  the  present  Dean  of ,  repeatedly,  at  Bifron's,  the 

moment  I  heard  of  a  recent  vacancy  in shire,  —  to  which  the 

Dean   presents,  I  drove  over  to  — —  Deanery,  and  was  admitted* 
But  little  time  was  lost  *ere  I  entered  on  my  mission* 

'•*  1  have  heard,  Mr.  Dean/  said  I,  'that  the  living  of  Beechen* 
hurst  is  at  your  disposal,  fliay  I  ask  the  refusal  of  it  for  my  ne- 
phew, Geoffrey  Crawley  ?  He  is  a  very  fine  young  man,  and  would 
do  infinite  credit.  Dean,  to  your  discrimination.  He  stands  six  feet 
three  inches  in  his  stockings  ;  and  is  singularly  accomplished, — the 
very  man,  in  fact,  for  a  retired  church  in  the  provinces.  His  know- 
ledge of  country  sports  is  practical.  He  is  a  crack  shot  at  a  pigeon- 
match,  and  tlie  best  bowler  but  one  in  the  JMarylebotie  club.  He 
has  no  objection  to  a  little  coursing  occasionally,  but  never  tres- 
passes ;  of  a  social  disposition  ;  and  the  very  man  for  a  rural  parish/ 
Such  was  ray  request.  Now,  rack  your  brains,  and  see  if  they  will 
give  you  the  Dean's  indefensible  reply.  He  looked  all  astonishment, 
and  said,  *  Your  nephew's  qualifications  I  admit,  madam ,  are  ex* 
TBAORDfNARY  :  in  point  of  fact,  they  are  far  too  good  for  any  living 
in  iny  patronage.'    There  now  I  there 's  a  reply  for  a  Very  Reverend, 
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I HB.  liad  tiai<clled  a  good  dcal«  wis  verjr  cfl- 
actff  iBd  ke|«  a  capital  cook, 
tho  nrcodi  mMars  sifter,  aid  tout 
,  *  Omi  fvwt,  it  mi  ckm^mimm,  ct  pmmrt  Ihcieur  Si 

hmtr  poaied  o^  wd.  Tbe  wine  was  in  fine  onkr^ 
I  bmUj.  Aim]  wben  they  had  dl  had  enough,  the 
of  the  set — I  forget  his  name  —  staits  up,  ttid 
w«ii  BO  teore  wme ;  let  *s  hare  somrihing  else.  What  i 
Shall  we  diizik  oor  host's  heahh  in  his  own  Balm  of  Oi 
•  Agreed  !  —  agreed  !  *  In  vain  the  doctor  remonstrated^ 
thra  to  lue  his  celUr  freeljr,  to  order  from  it  what  they  pleased^ 
to  ^are  hb  lahoratorj^  the  whim  of  the  moment  must  be  ^rauM 
mod  nothing  but  the  *  Balin  of  Gilead  *  would  go  down.  It  wasf** 
luctantlj  ordered;  its  appearance  on  table  warmly  cheered,  I'l' 
botde  after  bottle, — far  tU  Uste  is  by  no  means  unpleasant— dtf^ 
pcared.  What  was  their  astonishment  the  next  mominj?  to  rec*  "* 
a  note  from  the  doctor,  stating  that,  as  they  had  chosen  to  i'orgft 
eharacter  in  which  they  were  invited  to  his  house^  and  had 
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ed  from  the  rank  of  guesU  into  that  of  customers,  he  had  no  altema^ 
tive  but  to  treat  them  as  hia  debtors,  and  therefore  inclosed  his  biU^ 
'TarRTBEN  Guinea  Bottlbs  of  Cordial  Balm  op  Gilead, 
iEl3  13jr/  That  they  drank  this  quantity  it  is  absurd  to  suppose. 
The  doctor,  however,  was  determined  to  teach  them  a  lesson  on  the 
score  of  propriety,  which  they  should  not  speedily  forget,  Ralph's 
quota  of  this  came,  of  course,  among  the  incidentals,'  continued  the 
unfortunate  woman,  'and  was  paid  accordingly.  It  was  indeed 
hard.  I^  who  never  took  a  quack  medicine  in  my  life;  wouldn't  if 
I  was  in  my  last  agonies ;  never  was  seen  within  the  walls  of  a  Dis- 
senting ebapel  (/  look  upon  both  practices  as  equality  sinful)  ;  that  / 
should  have  to  pay  for  such  trash  out  of  my  Tontine  annuity^  did 
indeed  afflict  Rje !  I  'ra  an  orthodox  Christian,  I  *m  happy  to  say, 
inside  and  outside!  and  all  I  beg  is — ^since  die  I  must— that  I  may 
he  killed  by  a  regular  practitioner,  and  buried  in  a  cheerful  church- 
yard ?  But,  I*m  a  woman  of  few  n-'ordx /' resumed  Mrs.  Cordelia 
Crawley  alter  a  brief  pause,  *  and  must  return  again  to  the  original 
subject^ — my  nephew's  fitness  for  the  preferment  of  Boreham*  You 
alM»tild  bear  him  read.     One  trial  would  decide  you/ 

**  •  He  is  not  a  theatrical  reader,'  said  I,  in  a  deprecating  tone. 

•• '  Hea%*en  forbid  !*  was  my  kinswoman's  hearty  response  ;  "  I  'vc 
no  penchant  for  aught  connected  with  players.  My  endurance  in 
the  cause  of  the  drama  has  been  lavish^  I  can  assure  ye/ 

"  '  How  so,  madam  V 

" '  You  shall  hear.     In  the  warm   summer  of  *20,  when  the  heat 
crammed  the  watering-places  with  cattle  of  aJl  descriptions,  I  be- 
came acquainted  at  Broadstairs  with  Lady  Honoria  Brigeins.    I  be- 
lieve I  Bha.ll  have  some  trouble  to  make  you  understand  her  charac- 
ter.    In  her  own  language,  she  was  *«  woman  all  soul!'     This  latter 
pkrmae  I  cannot  say  that  I  completely  comprehend  myself.     I  be- 
iieve«  however,  it   means   something    excessively  intellectual,   and 
MpiritmtL     Though  how  the  latter  term  can  apply  to  Lady  Honoria, 
who  weighed  two-and-thirty  stone  in  her  dinner-dress,  puzzles  me 
again.     But  we  must  take  her  own  word  for  it.     She  was  '  a  woman 
4LL  stml  r  and  she  separated  on  the  third  anniversary  of  her  marriage 
fttm  Sir  John  Berkeley  Briggins,  because,  poor  man  1  *  he  had  no 

'**For  a  gentleman  so  peculiarly  circumstanced  he  certainly  did 
•onders.  JFJe  hunted  three  days  a  week  ,-  and  once  won  the  St. 
i<ger.  He  bred  prize-cattle.  A  pig  of  his  —  it  was  so  large,  poor 
cretture  I  that  it  could  not  walk,  and  w^as  carried  round  the  field  by 
fouT  men  on  a  kind  of  bier,  —  was  pronounced  '  a  perfect  picture/ 
H«  grew  Brobdignag  cabbages  ;  and  raised  a  turnip  of  such  dimen- 
<wos  that  three  men  contrived  to  sit  upon  it  He  was  in  his  glory 
"t  a  |»loughing-match ;  and  shone  at  county  meetings  and  agricul- 
t'^ral  associations.  Followers  and  admirers  he  had  not  a  few  ;  for 
"f  v:i*  an  inveterate  stickler  for  the  farmers*  interests ;  a  great  con- 
*uimr  of  brown  stout;  and  never  alluded  to  the  malt-tax  witliout 
tfarv  In  his  eyes.  He  never  blinked  his  opinions,  and  was  in  public 
>  very  suhduing  speaker ;  for,  whenever  he  touched  on  the  corn-laws, 
^^piirdie  Currency  question — his  favourite  topics — he  lulled  his  auditors 
^Ftoai)  extent  that  was  irresistibly  ludicrous.  The  parting  between 
H  wii  worthy  couple  was  painfully  pathetic,  '  God  help  that  poor 
H     ^otoan!'  uiid  Sir  John.     *  1  hope  she  '11  come  to  no  harm,     1  ve  mtf 
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Her  irieiMii,  boweYer,  ought  to  take  cafe  of 

Miked,'  Md  L^v  HoiKirift,  '  ib^t  I  baf«  «- 

mtiire,  &r  Jofui^  st  U«t !     The  niAti 

a»  as  so«L    At  IfMf,  if  hs  lia%  it  it  nBon^  his  firobdigoag  cth^ 

w^Bt.    Sael^didlsvf?     He  hu  m  heart  ereii.     It 'a  «l11  giuird !' 

"'IlwafewsonnisiAfler  this  memrable  sepmlmi  that  I 

Lad  J  BiiggiiM'a  ■cqnatintance-  She 
k  one  of  her  proi^gees^  to  proeiire  for 
:  of  m  fern  leawfis  on  ilage  efect  Ircnn  Mrs,  Wtraer, 
In  an  xri  l  hoorr/  wid  ny  kinswoBiaii  aaphft- 
^,  and  she  grooned  bitterl/  ait  the  recolkctkxi^ — '  iii  an  evil 
'  I  wma  penaaded  to  join  the  pertj^  and  advance  mj  quota  of 
gypewr.  If  I  had  not — if  I  had  not^but  to  mooni  over  past 
s  k  idle.  The  prtdegit  on  this  occasion  was  a  Mistt  Eslifania 
tOB*  Her  ladf  abip  was  never  happy  without  an  animal  of  tliit 
and  so  far  bad  been  marvelloaslj  unfortunate  in  her 
Oae  of  ber  prvUgtitf,  a  staymaker's  daughter,  made  lo?e  to 
beAire  her  faoe  ;  and,  when  desired  to  adopt  a 
dact,  replied,  *  I  will,  madam/  and  the  next 
:  VOOK  tAe  jfommg genlirman  io  church ,  and  married  him,  Ao- 
'  e,  a  tall,  dark-complexioned,  sentimental  youth,  who  rts 
dfUlned  for  foreign  diplomac]^,  and  learnt  German  aecordinirlj,  mji^ 
took,  as  he  lelt  the  luNise  one  Saturday  evening.  Lady  Honoria'i 
jewel-box  for  bis  own  dressing-case^  and  never  cjune  back  to  ex* 
plain  S  These  were  mortifications  certainlj  i  but  the  present  tl^vt 
was  '  to  make  amends '  for  the  backslidings  of  all  her  predece&san 
She  '  was  a  genius  of  the  highest  order  ;  her  capacity  for  the  dnmi 
was  unquestionable ;  and  her  Lady  Macbeth  was  to  efface  dl  our 
reeoUections  of  the  grandeur  of  3Irs.  Siddons,  and  her  Belvidera  to 
anrpasB  in  truth  and  tenderness  that  of  Miss  O'Neill/  The  chtnk 
ber  of  £stifania — ^by  the  way,  she  had  a  thick  Dutch-buik  ^^m, 
eoarae,  bard  featores^  and  a  rough,  manly  voice,  rare  requisites  f«r 
tragedy  ! — was  directly  over  mine ;  no  language  can  describe  wliit 
I  endured  in  consequence.  Juliet  was  to  be  her  first  character ;  swi 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  have  I  been  awakeneil  out  of  mysl^ 
by  hearing  '  Good  night!  good  night !  good  night  V  repeated  in  ill 
the  tones  in  which  a  most  discordant  voice  could  give  it.  Yoa  n- 
collect  the  passage,  I  dare  say.  It  is  the  first  '  Good  night  T  in  tin 
balcony  scene^ — 

'  Svreet,  good  night ! 
This  bud  of  love,  by  summer's  ripening  breath. 
May  prove  a  beauteous  flower,  when  next  we  meet.' 

And  then  the  rehearsals  of  that  *  Amen' — that  grand  '  Amen/  i* 
Fanny  Kemble  made  it,  in  the  fifth  scene  of  the  third  act,  woulJ,  ^ 
really  thought,  have  driven  me  distracted.  Go  where  I  wc>iil<i 
'  amen  ! '  was  sounding  in  my  ears.  It  haunted  me  in  my  dresmt-  I 
have  oflen  woke  in  agony  out  of  my  first  sleep,  fancying  1  heard  fiv« 
hundred  parish-clerks  all  saying  *  amen  '  over  me  at  my  own  fun** 
ral.  No  [  I  feel  I  never  shall  be  the  woman  I  was  before  I  went  t** 
Broadstairs.  That  fearful  *  amen  ! '  and  the  farewell  to  the  nx^f^* 
delivered^  as  Estifania  did  it,  in  the  most  frightfully  sepulchral  se- 
er nts, — 

'  Gq<hI  night !  God  kitowM  wheu  tr«  4ihaU  meet  again,' — 
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IAS  often  been  my  lullaby,  as  I  composed  myself  to  rest  with 
infinite  difficult}- — These  combined  have  given  me  such  a  surfeit  of 
RofQeo  and  Juliet,  tragedy  and  comedy^  actors  and  actresses^  that  the 
very  sight  of  a  theatre  turns  me  sick.' 

***Nor  was  thiii  all.  She  had  no  noiion  of  d^ing  f  And^  as  her 
patroness  was  far  too  hea\^y  and  corpulent  to  bend,  much  more  to 
fjiU  down  and  roll  about  in  the  various  contortions  that  Estifania 
required,  the  daughter  of  the  Broadstairs  manager  was  called  in  to 
teach  E&tifania  how  to  die.  The  rehearsals  of  all  these  manoeuvres 
took  place  over  my  aching  head.  Ah  !  you  laugh  ;  but,  let  me  tell 
you,  my  rest  was  so  broken  at  that  period,  that  1  have  never  yet 
recovered  it,  and  never  shall/ 

•*  The  woman  of  few  words  sighed  here  moat  audibly^  but>  after  a 
pause,  proceeded — 

'• '  The  manager's  daughter,  a  little,  pale,  emaciated  creature,  with 
iMTge  sad-looking  eyes,  and  sweet,  though  subdued  expression,  made 
her  appearance  every  day  at  four  in  Miss  Clayton's  room,  for  the 
expresa  purpose  of  ieachirtg  her  how  to  die.  She  was  very  young, 
but  was  a  finished  actress  in  miniature,  and  at  a  faint,,  or  a  start^  or 
a  fall.  Of  a  scream,  or  a  die,  quite  inimitable, 

"'Poor  little  souli  I  think  I  see  her  little,  haggard,  care-worn 
face,  a^  she  slowly  ascended  the  stairs  to  Ei*.tifania's  study*  She 
looked  half' starved,  and  I  never  allowed  her  to  leave  her  pupil  with- 
out taking  some  refreshment  in  my  own  room.  On  one  of  these  oc- 
CA^*ons,  when  she  appeared  more  tlian  usually  exhausted,  I  happened 
to  say  to  her,  '  My  dear,  you  seem  veri/,  vert/  tired** — '  And  so  I  may 
be,  madam/  was  her  reply,  *  for  I  've  been  dying  all  dau  /'  But  I 
have  wandered  from  my  subject,*  said  Mrs.  Crawlev.  '  Where  were 
we  >' 

'*  *  Dying/  said  I, 

**'  Now,  don't  quiz  me  :  I  can't  bear  it.  Any  rebuff  you  please 
but  that-  The  morning  is  nearly  gone  ;  now  give  me  grateful  cause 
to  remember  it,  and  promise  me  the  living/ 

"I  saw  no  chance  of  escape,  and  slowly  replied, 
**•  If  Mr.  Geoffrey  Crawley's  testimonials  are  in  every  respect  sa- 
tisfactory/ 

'  That  is  a  sweeping  proviso/  said  Cordelia  musingly ;  '  but, 
lowever,  I  can  have  no  fear.     Hi  a  testimonials  are  first-rate.     I  ac- 
r  *  sir,  your  condition,"  said  she,  turning  to  me  in  her  usual  confi- 
wiltone,  'cheerfully  and  thankfully.* 
**' Subject  to  that,'  I  repeated,  *  he  is^' 

'**Tbe  Rector  of  Borehara/  said  the  footman.  The  door  opened, 
»nd  the  rxisting  incumbent  presented  himself.  He  looked  paler 
">tti ordinary,  shaken,  and  nervous, — but  there  he  stood. 

*' '  You  appear  surprised  to  see  me/  were  his  first  words,  after  he 
*^t^  bowed  lowly  to  my  fair  visitor,  and  shaken  hands  with  myself; 
*^^t  1  learnt  that  some  exaggerated  report  of  my  accident  had 
J^ed  you,  and  1  thought  the  readiest  explanation  would  come 
"oiii  my  tiwn  lips.  I  have  had  a  bad  fall,  was  completely  stunned* 
•"*!  for  more  than  an  hour  insensible,  but  have  taken  precautionary 
'tttifcurei,  and  am  nearly  myself  again/ 

"To  describe  Cordelia's  countenance  at  this  unlooked-for  Fpecta- 
^'*  i*  beyond  me.     Every  muscle  of  her  countenance  seemed 
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i«ik  ike  cvidepce  oC  ber  scnaef. 

;  i  j^  ammm  «C'  m^  t^  J^'^m^  jnvi^  with  a  smile,  i 

t»  bc^    ¥««  ^^  BD  bmakaem  to  be  aiive  thill 

mr,  I  had  oteHBei  die  pronuse  of  jour  living 

>  jmm,  I  dsv  aj  f  ciwd  Cordelia,  whom  iST 
mS  cvHiarij  JPCffifd.     '  Yon  seem  much 
L  IB  wUks  Bij  ■ftfftiiwtr  zeil  has  kvolred 

aid  the  jvong  id«ii,  jielding  to  i  freih 
ki^  ior  the  Mfe^of  ine,'"  cried  the  bifomit, 
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^  **  ia  the  Msoie  I  have  gone  Umiugh 
ll  diMl|MlB%  wm  jmi  wiU  ohaerve,  all  your  hopes  rv* 
ivi^g  ;  ohI  leme»  jtm  no  other  courae  but — ** 
t  m  fMil,*  Mid  I,  aeinD^  mj  hat,  aod  taking  1117  )etr& 
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CaUf  Apt  rctt,  tbflK  g^  eU  men 
WiA  igr^t  iMn^  Mi  a^B«  H^r  ken. 


WlfklKfaMwfcill 


Bted  fcrow. 


Tbe  fittls  bamkC^  fri^ 
Tbcfe^  stno^er,  pif  ihy  curiom  Much, 

And  oftentiiaei  bende 
n*a«BiUfai^«'^fi<^  thonlt  see 
RiVfll^  <«Mt  ioilliitiifed  ^Agj, 
Dltiiir  It  not !  that  frrngmemt  briogi 

A  aMwmlJgTiy  themie^ 
AJid  o*cr  ii«  as  llM  nmaei  fling* 

A  wrnnn  and  pwAtng  glmn, 
It  tnay  a  light  to  thee  impart, 
And  iraka  tothonght  tluoe  inmost  heart ! 
Thougii  nunehfi**  jet  we  know  that 

'Df«|h 

Hiat  cenotaph  lies  one 
To  wbcwD  we  owe  a  wreath  in  death. 

Awd  not  oufMflvc*  ttlone, 
Dut  ihote  who  can  hut  praule  o  er 
The  ^reatnm  of  their  %irt$  of  yore  ! 


A  wanior  t— Can  the  patiiot  bout 

A  lineage  naore  proud  ? 
Sone  patient  monk  !~flMh  1 

M «f«  VMd^  been  endowed  ? 
CiMild  we  «t  timet  revive  die  tpdl 
Of  thctr  own  day.  it  might  be  «til ' 

Behold  foa  ruin  ! — *twai  s  faoe 
MThare  onee»  at  qtiJet  tfv», 

Would  riie  the  pnitentiil  ttn 
Of  fodlj  nen  10  be&Ten  f 

What  hand  aiiMCa  the  ipoOcr'f  r 

What  hem  bat  aock«  U  ia  desft 

The  rigiU  of  the  midnight  bimrr       1 

Not  idly  tpenc.  nor  few. 
The  ttru^^iea  of  the  mind  for  yawf 

To  thoie  bi^  loula  are  duf ; 
And  we,  uucontcioiu  of  their  wA^ 
DenVe  the  ble»tng,  thetn  bjr  rig«» 

AJfecdon  !— there  wma  truth  wxHU^ 
ThftC  DOW  we  blufth  10  nunf » 

Art  spread*  an  hnlocnuat  to  nn, 
And  Bconif  a  firtuoui  fkne. 

The  darker  a^et  do  but  proi^e 

Uow  weakly  man  rveede*  In  l^n  1 

Our  father*  ! — foremott  are  ye  tf^^' 

IfV  echo  bnt  the  Mniod 
Of  tho«e  rich  notes  of  andeat  dtH^ 

So  joycms,  yet  profound  ! 
The  light  tliai  oVr  tJic  pail  i*  tkPg^'j 
Btti  dims  the  glory  of  our  own  l"! 
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A    FKItSDNAL   NARRATIVB. 
BY   ONE   OP   THE    FEMALE    PBf&ONERS. 

On  the  27th  we  had  a  visit  from  Blahomtned  Ukbur :  he  brought 
Major  Pottinger  with  him,  and  remained  at  Zandah  some  days,  Aa 
uiual,  we  had  occasion  to  rejoice  at  the  proximit}*  of  the  Sirdar,  for 
the  day  after  his  arrival  we  had  tea,  sugar,  some  clothes  and  fihoee 
distributed  amongst  us.  He  spoke  of  his  prospects  with  great  can- 
dour to  the  gentlemen,  and  did  not  scruple,  in  their  presence,  to  up- 
braid the  chiefs  who  were  about  him  with  the  pusillanimity  of  their 
couDtrymen,  who  had  betrayed  him  into  his  present  dilemma*  From 
Major  Pottinger  we  learned,  for  the  first  time,  that  Captain  Macken- 
zie had  really  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  General  Pollock  at  Jalalabad. 
Among  other  things,  Mahommed  Ukbur  informed  us,  that  it  had 
been  determined  by  the  Cabul  chiefs  to  put  all  the  hostages  to  death. 
They  were  to  be  taken  to  a  spot  chosen  for  the  purpose,  where  all 
the  principal  chiefs  were  to  be  assembled  ;  each  was  to  name  a  sepa- 
rate victim,  and  with  his  own  hand  put  him  to  death  ;  thus  exclud- 
ing themselves  from  all  chance  of  the  pardon  of  the  British  govern- 
ment,  and  as  it  were,  binding  themselves  by  this  bloody  sacrifice  to 
stand  or  fail  together.  The  Sirdar  gave  us  to  understand,  that  he 
had  no  immediate  intention  of  removing  us  from  Zandah.  The 
gentlemen,  therefore,  set  about  erecting  little  bowers,  or  huts,  for 
the  construction  of  which  the  young  hr  and  juniper  trees  on  the 
surrounding  hills  furnished  the  greatest  facility.  These  were  stuck 
into  the  ground  at  proper  intervals,  and  their  boughs  and  tops  drawn 
together  and  iuterlacetl  overhead.  More  boughs  and  twigs  were 
interlaced  along  the  sides,  and  broad  pieces  of  bark  laid  on  as  a  roof 
to  the  whole.  Rude  as  were  these  dwellings,  they  were  to  us  a 
comfort*  a  luxury  ;  for  every  party  had  now  a  cabin  of  their  own, 
where  they  could  pass  the  day,  and  the  delight  of  a  cheerful  little 
fir-chip  fire,  round  which  we  huddled  during  the  cold  evenings  was 
not  the  least  of  the  advantages  we  reaped  from  our  leafy  dwellings. 
We  were,  indeed,  a  striking  instance  of  how  much  comfort  consists 
in  comparison.  Miserable  as  was  our  situation,  compared  to  what 
it  had  been  during  the  palmy  days  of  the  British  at  Cabul,  we  yet 
congratulated  ourselves  on  the  improvement  of  our  circumstances, 
from  the  time  when  we  had  first  become  captives,  and  were  cooped 
up  like  so  many  felons  in  a  gaol-hke  fort,  and  allowed  merely  to 
pace  the  court-yards  like  criminals  in  a  state  prison. 

About  this  period,  (the  beginning  of  May,)  scarcely  a  day  passed 
tb«t  we  did  not  hear  the  sound  of  guns  firing  at  Cabul,  Every 
Affghan  who  was  questioned  as  to  the  cause,  gave  a  different  reason. 
One  woidd  call  it  a  salute,  another  would  declare  that  the  chiefs 
were  figfiling  among  themselves,  and  others,  to  terrify  us,  affirmed 
that  it  was  the  Feringhees  being  blown  away  from  guns.  On  the 
3rd  of  May,  tlie  party  from  Teyzeen  were  sent  up  to  Zandah,  and 
we  were  glad  to  be  once  more  together  again.  Captain  Mackenzie 
also  returned  from  Jalalabad.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  any  ad- 
vantage was  expected  from  his  trip,  beyond  its  being    a    sort  of 
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opening  for  proposals  from  either  side ;  therefore  we  felt  little  dii- 
appointment  when  we  were  informed,  that  the  period  for  our  libera- 
ti*»n  appeared  as  far  distant  as  ever.  One  benefit  from  the  common 
nication,  was  a  large  packet  of  letters,  some  newspapers,  and  a  small 
«um  in  gold  mohurs,  to  be  divided  among  the  party. 

On  the  4th  an  order  was  sent  for  Major  Pottinger  and  Captain 
Koup  to  join  the  Sirdar  immediately.  It  would  ap|iear  that  Cap- 
tain Mackenzie's  return  had  decided  him  on  going  at  once  to  C«bul^ 
and  by  taking  the  above  two  officers  with  him,  he  would  be  enabled 
to  communicate  more  directly  with  General  Pollock  ;  or  perhaps  he 
thought  their  presence  with  hitn  would  make  it  appear  that  he  wai 
supported  in  his  measures  by  British  officers.  Whatever  may  ha¥e 
been  the  reason,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  narrative ;  it  oolj 
affected  us,  inasmuch  as  we  were  sorry  to  lose  them. 

The  8th  was  marked  among  us  by  a  very  slight  fall  of  mow. 
The  weather  continued  very  pleasant.     Our  bowers  were  delight- 
fully cool  in  the  day,  and  fires  of  an  evening  were  most  comfortable. 
We  continued  to  be  amused  with  all  kinds  of  reports  as  to  the  doingi 
at  Cabul.  and  the  expected  advance  of  General  Pollock  from  Jalalif- 
bttd.     There  was  little  else  to  break  the  weary  monotony.     On  the 
lOtli   of  this  month  the  Andersons  were  blessed  by  the  arrival  of 
their  long-lost  child.'     Mahommed  Ukbur,  on  leaving  Zandab,  had 
promisecl  to  endeavour  to  send   her  ;  and,  as  he  always  had  done 
with  us,  had  fulfilled  his  word.     The  child's  own   account  of  her 
capture  was  simply,  that  when  she  and  little  Boyd  werelefY  alone  on 
the  camel,  an  Afrghan  horseman  came  and  took  away  her  little  com- 
panion, and  that  she,  in  her  fright,  fell  over  the  side  of  the  pannier, 
and  found  herself  up  to  her  knees  in  snow,     W' hile  she  was  crying 
for  some  one  to  come  and  assist  her,  and  wondering  at  her  forlorn 
situation,  a  horseman  came  and  took   her  up;  he  placed  heron  his 
horse  behind  him,  and  galloped  off  to  Cabul,  where  he  arrived  about 
dark;  he  gave  her  "pillau  "  to  eat,  and  water  to  drink;  but  iIm 
suffered  dreadfully  from  the  cokU     This  lasted  for  a  few  days,  wbeo 
at  length  ^he  was  taken  to  the  house  of  Nuwab  Zuman  Shah^  who 
had  charge  of  the  British   hostages,   and  there  she  saw   Con<>lly, 
Webb,  and  two  or  three  more  whom  she  knew.     She  was  then  lent 
into  the  uutlktiriKm^  or  female  apartment,  where  she  was  treated  ivitJi 
every  kindness,  ha<!  milk  given  her  to  drink,  sweetmeats,  and  pre* 
served  fruilH  to  eat^  and  a  fine  fire  to  warm  herself.    The  Nuwab  be- 
came very  fond  of  her,  and  used  to  carry  her  about  in  his  arras^and 
on   more  than  one  occasion  was   obliged  to  make  her  over  to  tb^ 
charge  of  Dr.  Campbell,  to  rectify  his  mistake  in  over-feeding  hir 
with  sweetmeats.     Many  weeks  afterwards   poor  Captain  Conollj 
gave  her  parents  further  particulars,  —  that  on  hearing  that  an  Eu. 
ropeau  child  had  been  brought  to  Cabul,  he  endeavoured  to  purdwi* 
her,  but  that  the  horseman  made  such  an  exorbitant  demand  far  h«f 
that   he  hesitated  to  do    so,    fearing    that   if  other    children  wtrt 
brought,  he  would  have  to  pay  equally  dearly  for  them*     While  !>• 
was  thus  striving  to  get  the  child  at   something  like  a  modenite 
price,  Araeenoolah  Khan,  one  of  the  Cabul  chiefs,  was  urging  biin 
to  go  and  pay  his  respects  to  the  King,  Shah  Stjojali.     He  (Am**' 
nootah)  having  previously  arranged  that,  in  the  event  of  his  compli- 
ance, he  should  be  put  to  death  in  the  King's  presence,  that  it  m\g^^ 
*  Since  died  of  chsjlera  ht  Neernuth  on  1 3th  ^cjUMiilitr,  104^. 
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appear  his  majesty  had  sanetioned  it^  and  by  these  infanious  machi- 
nations woulil  became  compromised  beyond  redemption  with  the 
British  government,  and  im plicated  with  the  common  cause  oF  the 
Cabul  Sirdars-  Con  oily,  who  had  been  kept  informed  of  aJI  these 
kind  intentions,  begged  of  Ameenoolah  to  get  the  child  for  him,  al- 
lowing him  to  suppose  that  by  so  doing  he  might  have  some  hope  of 
gaining  over  his  victim  to  wait  upon  the  King.  Ameenoolah  eager- 
ly seized  the  bait,  and  brought  the  child,  when  Conolly  told  him 
plainly  that  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  his  charitable  arrange- 
ments in  his  behalf,  and  left  him  to  lay  other  snares.  Conoliy 
eventually  gave  the  horseman  four  hundred  rupees  for  the  child. 
Although  the  arrival  of  their  long-lost  girl  must  have  been  &  janr  de 
fete  to  the  parents,  there  was  even  in  this  a  drawback  ;  during  her 
four  months'  long  captivity  she  had  totally  forgotten  English  and 
Hindoostanee,  and  could  only  chatter  away  in  Persian,  a  language 
with  which  her  mother  was  certainly  totally  unacquainted. 

On  the  13th  we  had  another  distribution  of  little  requisites,  sent 
us  from  Cabul  by  the  Sirdar.  The  nights  and  mornings  still  con- 
tinued bitterly  cold.  We  could  not  learn  a  syllable  to  be  relied  on 
regarding  ourselves. 

On  the  16th  the  ladies  received  an  invitation  to  breakfast  with  the 
families  of  Maliommed  Shah  Khan,  and  Dost  Alahommed  Khan- 
Some  of  us,  only  out  of  curiosity,  availed  ourselves  of  this  attention. 
Afghans  and  Europeans  all  sat  round  in  a  circle,  the  centre  being 
formed  by  the  standing-dish,  pillau,  flanked  with  curry,  baked  cakes, 
and  some  curds.  A  deceased  sergeant's  daughter,  Hester  M;icrlonaUl, 
a  young  girl,  and  servaTit  to  Mrs,  Eyre,  was  our  chief  interpreter. 
Our  conversation  was  chieBy  on  the  subject  of  our  release,  and  the 
probable  termination  of  hostilities.  Our  dresses  were  an  object  of 
intense  curiosity  to  our  Affghan  hosts.  They  were  certainly  very 
good-humoured,  and  some  of  them  very  pretty ;  they  sent  a  few 
(what  they  considered)  delicacies  to  those  of  our  party  who  had  not 
come  to  breakfast.  We  took  our  departure  about  two  o'clock,  well 
pleased  with  the  civility  of  our  new  acquaintances,  though  heartily 
tired  of  our  visit.  Captain  Mackenzie  returned  in  the  afternoon 
from  his  second  jaunt  to  Jalalabad  ;  he  brought  us  letters  and  news- 
papers, as  usual,  and  a  few  gold  inohurs  for  the  party,  but  he  did 
not  appear  overladen  with  good  news.  He  passed  the  night  at  Zan- 
dabi  and  started  for  Cabul  in  the  morning. 

On  the  evening  of  the  20th  we  observed  a  fire  blazing  on  the  top 
of  one  of  the  hills  in  the  direction  of  Cabul  ;  intended,  as  we  were 
told,  as  a  signal  that  our  troops  had  left  Jalalabad,  The  weather 
still  continued  delightful. 

On  the  21st  we  had  another  breakfast  with  our  AflTghan  friends, 
and,  strange  coincidence!  on  the  afternoon  we  again  received  some 
s^indries  from  Jalalabad,  consist) ng^  among  other  things^  of  some 
chintzes  for  ladies'  and  children's  dresses,  the  distribution  of  wfiich 
was  a  work  of  some  difficulty,  and  aHbrded  us  subject  for  some  days' 
dia^isaion,  so  badly  were  we  off  for  something  to  talk  about. 

I  On  the  morning  of  the  22r»d  the  yaboos  (ponies)  arrived,  to  re- 
iBOf'e  us  all  to  Cabul,  It  was  with  something  like  a  feeling  of  regret 
that  we  prepared  to  leave  Zandah.  We  were  in  a  delightful  climate  ; 
and  though  our  fare  had  been  very  coarse  and  scanty,  we  had  en- 
joyed more  liberty  than  we  could  possibly  do  at  CabuL     Moreover, 
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we  had  allowed  something  like  a  hope  to  grow  upon  iu 
the  neighbouring  hilU tribes  would  by  aooie  laeaiis  ciTed  our  rescue, 
and  carry  us  as  a  peace-ofiering  to  Jalalabad.  Hcrwever,  on  the 
23rd,  by  10  A.if*  we  were  all  on  the  move.  It  had  been  S^wprta^imf 
to  procure  camels  for  the  ladies  and  children,  and  contequenlly  ^ 
panniers  were  placed  upon  mules.  They  proved  a  much  caaaermd 
quicker  conveyance  than  camels;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  aitoQJsh* 
ment  to  observe  the^e  little  animals,  laden  with  heavy  < 
niers,  with  two  grown  people  and  several  children  in  them,  ( 
mountains.  Their  sure-footedness  is  notorious  ;  but  the 
which  they  almost  sprung  from  rock  to  rock,  up  and  down 
so  heavy  a  burden,  was  moat  surprising.  The  first  part  of  the) 
was  over  hillsj  which  after  a  couple  of  hours  brought  us  to  the  fo 
near  Teyzeen,  where  poor  General  Elphinstone  died.  Tbeoce  me 
made  a  short  cut  over  a  difficult  ghat,  tliat  brought  u«  to  the  bottom 
of  the  famous  *'  Hufl  Kotul,"  or  seven  hills,  where  aur  army  hid 
been  so  cruelly  butchered  on  the  10th  January.  The  road  wis  ftiJl 
strewed  with  corpses  only  partially  decomposed^  and  from  tins  caniie 
the  rest  of  our  march  was  unusually  sad  and  disagreeable.  Otirdi»- 
tination  was  the  fort  at  Khoord  CabuU  the  one  we  were  taken  t©oo 
being  sent  over  to  the  Affgh&ns  on  the  9th  January.  It  wasdii^k 
before  we  reached  it ;  weary  from  the  length  of  the  marchf  and 
harassed^  in  spirit  from  the  dreadful  recollections  conjured  up  bj 
the  sights  on  the  road«  we  were  glad  to  betake  ourselves  to  rett, 
which  M-e  did  much  after  the  manner  tliat  we  adopted  on  oor  pre- 
vious visit  here,  A  cup  of  tea  without  milk  was  alt  that  we  could 
fin<l  appetite  for.  From  the  time  we  had  descended  from  the  Zao* 
dah  hills  the  climate  had  become  very  perceptibly  warmer,  which, 
na  doubt,  had  added  considerably  to  our  fatigue. 

On  the  24th,  after  a  hurried  breakfast,  we  were  off  by  8  Ajl^ 
travelling  as  the  day  before,  and  taking  a  western  course,  in  a  straifk 
direction,  for  CabuU     After  traversing  a  fine  open  plain  of  abSrt 
ihrve  miles,  we  crossed  a  difficult  little  stony  ghat.  All  parties  ^^1 
obliged  to  dismount ;  and  here  again  we  had  occasion  to  rejoice  tiTl 
iDttlM  having  been  substituted  for  camels,  for  in  many  places  the 
way  was  a  mere  gtMt-path,  where  none  but  animals  accustomed  io 
»«eh  difficulties   could  possibly  have  travelled.     After  passing  tfct 
abovf^mentioned  ghat,  we  had  another  mile  of  plain,  which  brou|lit 
ui  ti>  a  nice  pool  of  water,  and  trees,  where  we  halted  for  half-<Q*  | 
hour,  to  allow  the  rear  to  close  up.    We  then  ascended  by  the  wind- 
ing course  of  a  mountain  stream  for  about  two  miles,  which  broofbl 
us  to  a  pillar  some  sixty  feet  high,  with  an  urn  on  the  top.    It  it 
sajd  to  liavc  hern  erected  by  Alexander  the  Great,  but  the  Afffhsn* 
can  give  no  account  of  it  (not  even  traditional).     The  column  i§  ci^ 
eilliir»  aoine  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  built  nearly  all  of  small  »tooeit 
with  a  few  bricks  to  form  the  aiges  of  the  cornices.     We  now  hid 
a  very  difficult  stony  descent,  of  about  two  miles  ;  all  parties  wrrf  1 
•bilged  to  di«imount.  and  walk  down  it.     At  the  bottom  of  the  ' 
iCiill  we  found  a  tew  trees,  and  some  deliciously  cool  clear  wat^fj 
where  we  halted  for  about  half-^m- hour.     About  three  miles  mo 
along  ^  fT***^^  road,  brought  us  to  Aly  Mohumud's  fort  at  Shewaki 
'      ,ted        '      »«*>uth  of  the  gi^rge  leading  to  the  Zoormut  country*" 

I  |h#  n  ^^   <>f  t^^  Cabtil  river,  and  about  three  miles  froi^ 

Oibiil.     From  Alexander's  pillar  we  had  a  magnificent  bird't^i^ 
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View  of  the  valley  and  town  of  Cabul,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Kohi&- 
tan  in  the  distance. 

Mahommed  Ukbur  had  iome  guns  on  the  ipur  of  the  Syah  Sung 
hill,  and  waa  6ring  away  at  the  Bala  Uissar,  of  which  Fiiteh  Jung, 
the  late  King's  son,  had  possession.  The  Ku^zilbaches^  we  were 
told*  stUl  kept  themselves  aloof  from  all  parties.     We  got  very  bad 

Quarters  at  Aly  Mohumud'a  fort,  many  of  us  being  obliged  to  paas 
le  night  in  an  open  cow-shed  ;  but  the  civib'ty  we  experienced  from 
Aly  Blohumud's  people  was  a  delightful  contra^it  to  the  rudeneii 
and  indignities  we  had  been  obliged  to  put  up  witli  among  the 
Ghilgies.  Being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cabul,  ice  was  abundant  ; 
and  Aly  Mohumud,  by  a  supply  from  hia  stock,  enabled  us  to  lux- 
uriate in  iced  water,  which,  after  the  heat,  dust,  and  fatigue  of  our 
march »  was  most  grateful.  We  reached  Shewakee  about  three 
o'clock,  and  evening  had  scarcely  closed  in  when  we  spread  our 
blanketa  on  the  ground,  and  well  tired,  lay  down  to  sleep  for  the 
night. 

On  the  25th,  Aly  Mohumud  removed  all  his  family  from  the 
fort  we  were  in,  and  gave  up  the  whole  of  it  to  our  accommodation. 
We  immediately  took  possession  oV  the  "  zunnan  khaun/"  or  wo- 
men** apartments,  which  we  found  roomy,  and  tolerably  clean. 
There  was  a  fine  large  garden  attached  to  the  fort  on  one  side,  in 
which  we  were  allowed  to  promenade  when  so  disposed,  and  a  stream 
on  the  other  side,  with  some  fine  shady  trees,  became  a  favourite  re- 
sort of  the  gentlemen. 

A  day  or  two  after  our  arrival,  Captain  Troup  came  to  see  us.  lie 
and  Major  Pottinger  were  living  with  the  Sirdar,  in  a  little  fort  be- 
tween us  and  Cabul ;  they  had  verv  bad  accommodation,  but  conti- 
nued to  be  well  treated.  The  Sircfar  had  desired  Captain  Troup  to 
ascertain  what  he  could  send  us  to  increase  our  comfort,  and  he  left 
ns  with  a  list  of  requisites  that  must  have  astonished  Mahoramed 
Ukbur.  However,  his  mode  of  supplying  our  wants  weighed  lightly 
on  his  finances,  as  the  diflerent  tradesmen  were  obliged  to  furnish 
each  a  quota  without  payment.  Being  near  Cabu!,  we  had  more 
opportunity  of  hearing  what  was  going  on ;  but,  although  reports 
poured  in  'upon  us,  they  were  so  contradictory  in  their  tenor,  that 
we  were  in  as  complete  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  things  as  when 
we  never  could  get  a  report  to  listen  to.  However,  they  were  food 
for  epeculation,  without  which  we  must  have  died  of  monotony. 
We  distinctly  heard  firing  every  day  at  Cabul ;  but  who  the  parties 
were  engaged  we  could  only  surmise.  We  were  in  daily  expectation 
of  hearing  that  General  Pollock  had  left  Jalalabad^  and  the  reports 
to  that  effect  were  very  numerous.  It  was,  of  course,  a  matter  o€ 
the  greatest  anxiety  to  us,  as  we  were  plainly  given  to  understand 
.  that  we  should  be  carried  off  to  Toorkistan  on  his  advance.  We 
had  friends,  however,  who  tried  to  comfort  us  with  the  assurance 
that  the  people  of  Cabul  would  not  allow  us  to  be  taken  away,  but 
would  detain  us  as  a  security  against  the  destruction  of  their  city, — 
how  weak  a  reed  to  lean  upon  was  afterwards  fully  proved. 

On  the  7th  of  June  we  heard  that  Mahommed  Ukbur  had  gained 
pcMaetaion  of  the  Bala  Hissar,  and  he  actually  sent  to  coTTgratulate 
ua,  aa  if  it  were  a  subject  for  us  to  rejoice  at.  At  the  same  time  we 
were  informed  that  cam  el -panniers  were  preparing  to  send  the  ladies 
and  children  to  Jalalabail.     It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
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_         sod  three  tboosaiid  in- 
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wi  word  to  make  our  niinds  quite  casf  »— 
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there  was  no  iimiiediate  expectation  d 
Absot  this  lime  Mahotmned  Ukbur 
king,  and  himaelf  rtiaier. 

hy  the  arriral  of  all  ik 

WW  had  lellaa  Bodccobad.     Thej  had  not  &f«d 

loi  kH  them,  and  were  right  glad  to  be  near  u« 

m  time  C^aptmn  Mackenaie  and  Mr,  Waller  wert 

ill ;  the  fimmj  waa  almoat  despairrd  of;  and 

e&M  they  rqeuDed  their  itrength.    On  the  Tib 

OontMj  waa  allowed  to  pay  us  a  viitt.    He  gare 

he  knew  nothing  of  General  Pollock's  moft- 

Ukbur  wai  all  powerful   in  Cabol.    Though 

the  other  chiels ;  th^  feared  him  too  much  td 

TVonp  was  actit  oo  a  tnlidon  to  Jalalibvl 
d,  ended  as  fruitlefaljr 
He  letvmed  on  the  37th,  bnr 
of  little  naiftd  artiiAes,  aoap,  braahes,  needlea, 
HH  the  IM^  Mahommed  Ukbur  came  to  the  fort,  atid  had  i 
of  dte  gentlemen.  The  day  following*  Maha 
to  Ladj  If acoaghten  the  jewels  he  had  1 
h  waa  aumlsed  that  he  could  not  raise  tnofit^  oa 
Ik  Cbhia|»  ta  the  monej-lenders  considered  them  dangenot 
'  *  \  m  oBe  wa*  willing  to  acknowledge  the  pw* 
of  mowqr  to  to  huge  an  amount.  On  the  3<>ui,  CapUiM 
Lawrmoe  ami  Troup  were  sent  on  another  miii»ion  to  Jjilaiabiij 
They  dhd  not  letum  till  the  10th  August:  the  result  of  their  '" 
waa  moat  nnaatiafiMCtorj  and  indelinite.  The  Sirdar  appeared  willi^ 
to  oomo  to  terma ;  but  Ocaatal  Pollock's  policy  seemed  to  lie  wtji 
to  iBnporiae.  The  Sirdar  mw  his  drift,  and  expressed  himfelt'  i 
^rarir  atrong  terms  on  it.  While  we  were  thus  in  a  sort  of  vortn  ^< 
anxiety  aa  to  the  chance  of  our  government  coming  to  terms  «tf& 
the  Aflghans,  we  bad  other  sources  of  the  deepest  aohcitude  ed 
dijitreas  to  occupy  us.  Our  beloved  friend,  the  younger  Conolly,-^ 
(when  I  say  our  beloved  friend,  I  am  sure  that  1  speak  the  fcrluH 
of  every  one  that  knew  him,  for  he  was  all  that  was  AmtAble, 
Iluow  him  waa  to  love  bim^)»'Our  beloved  frientl,  llie  your 
oollVf  vho  came  in  on  a  visit  on  the  31st  July,  had  been  ukf 
the  same  day.  Every  attention  that  our  situation  would 
was  shown  him  ;  but,  poor  fellow  !  his  time  waa  come,  and 
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7th  August,  after  ei^ht  days'  illness,  he  left  us,  it  is  ta  be  hoped,  for 
a  better  world.  In  him  was  lost  as  gallant  a  spirit  and  as  amiable  a 
young  man  as  Britain  can  boast  among  her  many  gallant  sons,  God 
hiens  him  I 

On  the  2nd  August  we  experienced  a  very  smart  shock  of  an 
earthquake.  About  this  time  lilrs.  Anderson  was  suddenly  taken 
very  seriously  ill  ;  and  a  day  or  two  afterwards  we  lost  two  Euro- 
pean soldiers,  and  Mrs.  Smith,  Mrs,  Trevor's  servant.  Mrs.  Main- 
waring,  Captain  Lawrence,  Captain  Souter,  Dr,  Magrath,  and  Cap- 
tain Anderson  were  also  very  ill  for  a  few  days.  On  the  12th 
August,  our  party  was  increased  by  the  arrival  of  the  officers  who 
bad  been  left  hostages  when  we  retreated  in  January.  Many  were 
the  tales  they  had  to  telh  On  the  23rd  we  were  most  agreeably 
surprised  by  the  arrival  of  the  oflBcers  of  the  27th  Native  Infantry, 
who  had  been  made  prisoners  at  Ghu^nee.  They  had  reached  Cabul 
the  day  before,  and  had  been  received  with  much  courtesy  by  Ma- 
hommed  Ukbur.  They  told  us  to  prepare  for  a  move  at  any 
hour. 

On  the  aAemoon  of  the  25th  an  order  arrived  for  us  all  to  start, 
which  was  followed  by  the  almost  immediate  arrival  of  Major  Pot- 
tinger,  Captain  Troop,  and  our  old  acquaintance  Mirza,  with  the 
ponies  and  camels.  The  Sirdar  sent  a  message  that  Mrs»  Anderson, 
who  tdll  lay  moat  dangerously  ill^  might  for  the  present  remain,  and 
that  her  husband,  and  children,  and  Dr.  Campbell  might  stay  to 
take  care  of  her.  Mrs.  Trevor  was  taken  very  ill  this  very  same 
day  ;  and  Captain  Troup,  who  from  the  first  might  have  been  called 
the  Good  Samaritan  of  the  p«^rty,  exerted  his  influence  with  his  old 
acquaintance  Mirza,  and  contrived  to  get  permission  for  the  poor 
widow  and  her  numerous  family  to  remain  where  they  were.  He 
himself  volunteered  to  explain  to,  and  settle  all  with  the  Sirdar  in 
the  morning,  and  rejoin  the  rest  of  us  by  a  forced  march.  With  the 
above  exceptions,  we  were  all  soon  on  the  move:  Bameean  was  said 
to  be  our  destination.  The  reason  for  this  sudden  arrangement  was 
iatd  to  be  that  General  Pollock  had  left  Jalalabad,  and  that  General 
Nott  was  within  twelve  marches  of  Cabul. 

It  will  be  as  well  to  leave  our  Bameean  party  for  a  time,  and  give 
U>e  hitstory  of  those  who  remained  at  CabuL  It  would  be  difficult  to 
describe  the  feeling  of  desertedness  that  we  experienced  on  the 
morning  after  the  departure  of  the  rest  of  the  prisoners.  C'aptain 
Troup  went  to  Mahomroed  Ukbur  to  explain  regarding  Mrs,  Trevor 
being  left  behind.  It  was  most  fortunate  that  we  had  a  few  rupees 
left  among  us ;  for  we  appeared  to  have  been  completely  forgotten, 
and  received  no  rations  of  any  description  for  several  days.  We 
were,  however,  fortunate  in  securing  the  offices  of  a  Kashmerian, 
hf  name  Hubert  Khan,  living  with  his  family  in  the  fort.  Through 
lt»  means  we  were  enabled  to  make  a  few  purchases,  and  he  after- 
wards took  opportunities  of  informing  us  of  all  that  was  going  on« 
Captain  Troup  came  and  passed  the  night  of  the  27th  in  the  fort, 
and  got  all  the  Hindoos  tan  ees  who  remained  safely  conveyed  into 
Cabyl,  where  they  had  better  chance  of  getting  food  than  in  the  fort. 
On  the  29th  we  received  positive  infornmlion  that  General  Pollock's 
Cbroe  was  on  the  move,  and  the  report  of  an  action  at  Gundummuck 
raached  us^  in  which  the  Aifghans  were  said  to  have  suffered  se- 
verely. 
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Cuntaln  Troup  paid  us  anotlieir  visit,  and  left  os  again  on  the 
morning  oC  the  30lh.  He  told  us  that  Mahotnmed  Ukbur  was  en* 
camped  with  a  small  force  at  I^ah  Sung.  Mr».  Anderson  and  Ui% 
Trevor  still  continued  dangerously  ill*  Their  children,  too,  were 
nearly  all  sick  ;  and  Dr.  Campbell  was  put  to  the  greatest  distic» 
for  want  of  medicines. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  Captain  Troup  was  obliged  to  go  And 
join  Matiommed  Ukbur,  %vho  cirdered  him  to  bring  all  his  tnipj,  u 
he  intended  to  keep  him  altogether  near  his  person.  We  were, 
however,  delighted  to  see  him  back  in  the  evening.  He  came  ac- 
companied by  Captain  Bygrave,  who,  I  should  have  mentioned,  had 
not  been  sent  with  the  other  prisoners,  the  Sirdar,  for  some  reafofi  of 
his  own,  always  liking  to  have  a  British  officer  near  him.  Hubeeb 
Khan  told  us  that  our  fellow-prisoners  were  detained  in  a  fort  half- 
way to  Bameean  ;  that  the  Candahar  force,  under  General  Nott.  had 
arrived  within  a  sliort  march  of  Ghuznee  ;  and  that  8ooltan  Jan  wai 
about  to  start  with  a  large  body  of  horse,  in  that  tlirection. 

On  the  6th,  we  heard  of  General  Nott  having  retaken  Ghusnee; 
and  we  had  a  long  visit  from  Mirza,  He  was  sent  by  MahomiDed 
Ukbur  to  arrange  for  our  removal.  He  seemed  very  well  incUoed 
to  favour  our  wishes  to  remain  where  we  were.  It  was  impontble 
to  move  either  of  the  sick  ladies  ;  any  such  attempt  would  have  been 
their  immediate  death-warrant  Indeed,  they  were  neither  of  them 
at  the  time  able  to  sit  up  on  their  couches.  As  a  last  argument,  it 
was  thought  advisable  that  Mirza  should  have  ocular  proof  of  the 
dephirahly  weak  state  of  the  poor  invalids,  who,  being  made  to  un- 
derstand tlie  object,  prepared  to  see  him.  Although  he  had  known 
them  both  well  before,  he  confessed  that  he  should  not  have  recog- 
nised them ;  and  that,  having  seen  them,  he  would  tell  the  Sirdir 
that  he  might  as  well  put  them  to  death  at  once  as  move  them.  HV 
afterwards  heard  that  he  fulfilled  his  promise  to  the  letter;  and  the 
Sirdar  sent  a  very  kind  message  that  they  should  make  their  inindi 
easy.  This  intimation  was  sent  by  Dr.  Campbell,  who  had  befii 
into  the  town  to  try  and  pick  up  some  little  medicine.  Hubeclr 
Khan  told  us  that  General  Nott  had  taken  several  guns  in  an  actiofl 
near  Ghuznee.     This  proved  true. 

On  the  7th  Captain  froup  was  directed  to  prepare  to  go  jind  fflilt 
General  Pollock  at  GunflutJiiiinck,  with  a  proposal  that  he  shooW 
give  hostages  for  the  safety  of  (General  Nott's  army,  if  he  (Getieri) 
Pollock)  would  suspend  hostilities.  Captain  Troup  explained  to 
Mahommcd  Ukbur  the  absurdity  of  such  a  proposal,  and  bc^^ 
that  he  might  not  be  made  the  medium  of  making  it.  The  SiiSir 
took  it  all  in  good  part,  and  sent  off  an  Affghan  with  his  letters,  ami 
allowed  Captain  Troup  to  return  to  us  at  Shewakee.  MahofOCBC^ 
Ukbur's  messenger  returned  in  a  day  or  two,  not  having  fulfilled  hii 
mission.  He  said  that  the  sentries  round  General  Pollock's  cainp 
fired  at  every  one  that  approached,  and  he  had  not  been  able  to  dfr 
liver  his  letters. 

On  the  Bth,  all  the  provisions,  and  property  of  every  kind  wtff 
removed  from  the  fort.  We  had  had  scarcely  any  supplies  gireti  to 
us  for  the  last  fortnight,  and  we  were  given  to  understand  that  th* 
people  were  all  about  to  leave  the  fort*  News  of  another  acti  "  '" 
which  the  Aflghans  had  suffered  great  loss,  hurried  their  movi 
On  the  9th,  there  were  only  abotit  eight  or  nine   decjrpui  *^*- 
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men  and  women  lefl  in  the  fort ;  and  it  became  a  matter  of  most 
^ave  consideration  how  we  were  to  subsist  ourselves,  and  prevent 
any  attempts  of  the  A%hans  to  plunder  us.  About  midnight  on 
the  J  0th  we  were  surprised  by  a  visit  from  Aly  Mohuraud,  the 
owner  of  the  fort,  accompanied  by  his  brother-in-law.  Abbas  Khan. 
They  made  some  proposak  to  the  gentlemen  about  carrying  us  off*; 
but,  as  their  project  seemed  badly  concocted,  and  we  doubted  their 
Bincerity,  we  pretended  to  decline  the  offer*  About  noon  Abbas 
Khan  returned,  accompanied  by  a  servant  of  Captain  Troop's,  who 
hMl  been  »ent  into  the  Kuzzilbach  quarter,  to  ascertain  if  Abbas 
Kban  were  a  true  man.  He  again  proposed  to  carry  off  Captains 
Troup  and  Bygrave ;  but  these  officers  would  not  consent  to  leave 
the  rest  of  the  party.  While  this  discussion  was  going  on,  a  horse- 
roan  from  Mahonimed  Ukbur  came  to  conduct  Captains  Troup  and 
Bygrave  to  his  camp  ;  but,  as  he  came  without  ponies^  he  was  sent 
back  again  with  a  letter  to  the  Sirdar,  representing  the  impossibility 
of  meeting  his  wishes  nntil  the  animals  arrived. 

At  7  A,>i.  on  the  11th  the  ponies  came,  and  Captains  Trotip  and 
Bygrave  started.  The  few  gentlemen  who  were  now  left  tried  all 
they  could  to  bribe  over  the  old  steward  of  the  fort;  but  he  was 
Btaunch  to  his  salt,  and,  though  he  did  us  no  injury,  he  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  assist  us.  We  hitherto  continued  our  walks  in  the 
garden  J  and  endeavoured  to  glean  particulars  of  what  was  going  on 
from  any  one  we  might  see.  All  we  could  learn  was,  that  our  force 
waa  itilf  advancing ;  and,  by  way  of  consolation,  we  were  told  that 
if  M&hommed  Ukbur  got  worsted  we  were  all  to  beput  to  death  im- 
mediately. 

It  would  at  this  period  have  been  easy  for  the  gentlemen  to  escape 
either  into  the  hills  for  a  day  or  two^  or  into  the  town  ;  but  the 
Udies  and  children  were  still  much  too  ill  to  move,  and  all  were 
coDipeUed  to  await  their  fate,  whatever  it  might  be.  Nearly  all  the 
people  had  by  this  time  left  the  valley  ;  and  for  some  days  past  the 
roftds  had  been  tlironging  with  cattle,  laden  with  the  families  and 
prcvperty  of  the  Affghans  flying  from  British  vengeance. 

On  the  evening  of  the  l2th,  we  were  astonished  by  the  return  of 
Captain  Troup,  He  and  Captain  Bygrave  had  gone  through  the 
Khoord  Cabul  pass  with  Mahommed  Ukbur.  While  they  were 
riding  together,  Captain  Troup  represented  to  the  Sirdar  the  use- 
leasoess  of  dragging  him  about  the  country,  when  he  might  be  of 
aervice  to  the  sick  at  Shewakee,  He  urged  his  request  at  a  fortunate 
moment,  and  contrived  to  get  sent  back  with  an  escort  of  four  horse- 
men. This  escort  he  got  from  a  sort  of  secretary  of  the  Sirdar*8, 
D&med  Imam  Verdee ;  who,  wishing  to  have  a  friend  among  the 
British,  told  Captain  Troup  that  he  would  send  horsemen  whom  he 
might  trust ;  and  that  they  should  have  orders  to  obey  whatever  in- 
structions Captain  Troup  should  give  them.  I  believe  Captain  By- 
mtve  had  some  objections  to  availing  himself  of  this  opportunity. 
However,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  party  in  the  fort  were 
indebted  to  this  manceuvre  of  Captain  Troup's  for  their  early  libera- 
tion, if  not  for  their  lives. 

Captain  Troup's  return  among  us  was  hailed  with  the  greatest  joy. 
For  be  had  the  happy  knack  of  ingratiating  himself  with  every  one 
whom  he  had  dealings  with,  and,  besides,  he  was  for  his  own  in- 
triniic   meriu  a  prime  favourite  with  us  all.     He  to\d  u*  iWx.  \W 
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Sirdar  had  a  very  numerous  force  with  him  ;  that  General  Pollock 
was  al  Teyzeen,  and  that  the  morrow  mu8t  decide  who  should  be 
the  conqueror.  With  the  exception  of  the  four  horsemen  who  came 
in  with  Captain  Troup»  and  the  old  steward,  the  fort  was  now  com- 
pletely deserted.  We  had  not  even  the  means  of  closing  the  gates 
against  the  shoals  of  A^hans  who  were  thronging  by  night  and 
day,  and  who,  had  they  known  our  defenceless  state,  would  to  a  cer- 
tainty have  paid  us  a  visit.  To  rectify  this  in  a  measure,  Capuin 
Troup's  servant  was  sent  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  to  buy  two 
padlocks,  one  for  the  outer,  and  one  for  the  inner  gates.  Our  anxiety 
was  now  wound  up  to  the  highest  conceivable  pitch.  We  knew  that 
a  very  few  hours  must  deci tie  our  fate  ;  but  it  was  incomprehensible 
to  us  why  we  should  have  been  left  entirely  alone  in  this  fort;  for 
Captain  I' roup's  four  horsemen  were  merely  there  by  accident 

At  3  P.M.  people  were  observed  running  along  the  valley  ;  and  the 
old  steward  recommended  the  gentlemen  not  to  show  ihemsdve*  at 
the  gate.  In  a  few  minutes  we  learned  that  the  news  of  Mahoromed 
Ukbur*s  defeat  at  Tey^een  and  on  the  Ilitft  Kotul  had  jasl  arrived. 
We  tried  hard  to  get  the  old  steward  to  remain  with  us,  thmking 
that  his  presence  might  keep  people  from  forcing  the  gates  of  the 
fort;  but  nothing  would  persuade  him  to  stay.  We  had  now  ta 
look  out  for  ourselves.  There  were  but  three  officers,  two  sick 
ladies,  and  eleven  children,  besides  a  few  Hindoostanee  servant. 
Captain  Troup's  four  horsemen  promised  fairly.  They  were  armed 
each  with  sword  and  firelock,  but  there  were  no  other  arms  in  tJie 
fort. 

The  routed  army  of  Mahommed  Ukbur  already  began  to  nuke 
its  appearance  in  parties  of  lens  and  twenties,  but^  strange  to  Mf, 
none  of  them  appeared  to  notice  our  fort.  They  must  hai'-e  cowi- 
dered  it  a  matter  of  course  that  we  had  all  been  disposed  of.  How- 
ever, we  resolved  not  to  be  wanting  to  ourselves.  We  had  the  gttxi 
closed  ;  a  few  good  stout  clubs  were  provided;  while  the  serviatt 
gathered  into  heaps  all  the  large  stones  they  could  find,  and  pl«ced 
them  over  the  gateways,  to  hurl  down  on  the  heads  of  any  assailants 
Several  skins  of  water  were  placed  in  readiness  to  pour  ovrr  the 
gate,  in  the  event  of  an  attempt  to  burn  it  down.  The  four  Af- 
ghan horsemen  were  placed  each  in  a  corner  bastion,  by  way  of  #• 
paratingthem  ;  and  our  Hindoostanee  servants  were  posted  sothM 
the  Affghans  could  not  communicate  without  being  observed*  h 
now  only  remained  to  await  the  current  of  events*  Ukbur's  routfd 
army  still  flocked  along  the  road,  which  ran  about  one  hundred  fli>^ 
fitly  yards  from  the  fort.  It  was  a  bright,  moonlight  night,  tndno* 
thing  was  to  be  heard  except  the  tramp  of  horses,  and  the  occMi<n>** 
shout  of  some  Affghan  who  had  missed  his  way. 

At  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night  a  large  body  of  borse  wiiob* 
served  to  halt  at  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  fort,  and  o** 
voice  from  the  party  continued  calling  out ;  we  knew  not  if  be*'^ 
challenging  the  fort,  or  what ;  but,  while  in  this  doubt,  a  small  f*^f 
was  detached  from  the  main  body,  and  came  straight  down  Ut  ^ 
gate,  and  very  quietly  knocked.     One  of  our  Affghan  sentrie*  ^' 
iwered,  but  declined  opening  the  gate.     The  gentlemen  were  »*** 
slow  in  hurrvingto  it,  when  the  Affghan  without  told  them  hisna*^ 
was  Abbas  Khan  ;  but,  as  they  stil!  hesitated  to  admit  him,  Ij^***? 
Jan  Fyshan  Khan  was  there,  in  command  of  two  hundred  KtiM«^* 
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baches,  for  our  protection.  The  reply  was,  "  Call  Jan  Fyshan  here, 
and  then  there  can  be  no  mistake/'  In  two  minutes  more  the  ohl 
fellow's  voice  was  heard  ;  the  gates  opened  wide;  we  admitted  his 
followers^  one  hundred  and  forty  in  number,  and  received  this  true 
friend's  congratulations  on  our  most  narrow  and  extraordinary  es- 
cape. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  Jan  Fyshan,  or,  as  he  has  been 
frequently  styled,  the  Laird  of  Pugman,  had  been  one  of  the  first  to 
declare  for  the  British.  He  had  been  i^taunch  to  them  through  good 
and  had  fortune  ;  and  after  their  retreat  from  Cabal  had  several  bro- 
thers and  children  killed,  and  lost  all  hia  property.  He  is  now  an 
exile  ill  Hindoostan,  and  receives  from  the  British  government  a  pen- 
sion of  one  thousand  rupees  per  month. 

To  return.  As  soon  as  we  had  got  the  party  inside,  had  reclosed 
the  gates,  placed  proper  guards  in  the  bastions,  &c.,  the  servants  set 
their  wits  to  work  for  means  to  regale  the  five  or  six  leading  men  of 
the  party,  while  the  rest  were  picketing  their  horses.  We  learned 
that  Mahommed  Uk bur's  party  had  been  totally  routed  ;  and  that 
General  Pollock  would  be  at  Boothkak^  within  ^ve  miles  of  us^  in 
the  morning. 

At  daybreak  on  the  14th,  Jan  Fyshan  Khan  mounted  a  hundred 
of  his  men,  and  leaving  forty  for  the  protection  of  the  fort,  started, 
accompanied  by  Cfiptain  Troup  and  Doctor  Campbell,  to  pay  his  re* 
ipects  to  General  Pollock  at  Booth  kak.  They  had  not  been  gone  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  they  returned  in  some  disorder.  On  turn- 
ing an  angle  of  the  road  they  suddenly  found  themselves  in  iront  of 
three  or  four  hundred  horse,  under  the  command  of  Rooullah  Khan, 
son  of  the  notorious  Amenoolah  Khan.  The  Kuzzil baches  judged 
that  the  better  part  of  valour  was  discretion,  and  did  not  let  the  grasi 
grow  under  their  feet  till  they  were  back  in  the  fort  again.  In  a  few 
minutes  Rooullah  Khan's  party  were  under  the  walls,  when  they 
baited  for  about  twenty  minutes.  We  ascertained  that  they  had 
come  expressly  to  carry  us  all  off  into  the  Loghur  country  ;  as  it 
was,  we  laughed  at  their  beards,  and  they  were  obliged  to  continue 
their  march  as  empty-handed  as  they  came.  Our  new  friends  were 
not  long  in  plundering  some  sheep  from  a  flock  that  was  being 
hastily  driven  to  the  hills*  A  melon-bed  was  plundered;  and  in 
h&lf*an-hour  every  man  was  busily  employed  in  the  discussion  of  a 
plentiful,  and  wholesome  meal  At  3  p.m*  another  start  was  made 
for  Boothkak,  and  with  good  success. 

On  the  I5th,  at  about  twelve  o'clock,  Dr,  Campbell  returned  to 
us.  He  told  us  the  British  force  was  encamped  at  Bygramee,  about 
three  miles  from  us.  We  procured  a  couple  of  litters  for  the  sick 
Udies  from  the  town,  and  our  Kuzzilbach  guard  got  us  a  few  don- 
keys and  bullocks,  by  which  means  we  got  into  General  Pollock^s 
Ciunp  by  3  p.m.  Our  arrival  was  unexpected,  inasmuch  as  no  con- 
veyance or  assistance  of  any  kind  had  been  sent  us.  We  were  re- 
gularly mobbed  by  the  3rd  Dragoons  as  we  entered  the  camp  ;  many 
of  them  begging  to  shake  hands  with  us,  and  others  doing  so  without 
the  ceremony  of  asking.  The  welcome  of  our  friends  was,  though 
not  quite  so  boiisterous,  quite  as  warm  ;  and  thus,  after  eight  months 
and  a  half's  captivity,  and  a  few  not  very  gentle  ups  and  downs,  we 
felt  ourselves  once  more  restored,  under  God's  roercy,  to  our  friendd 
and  liberty. 


IM 
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A   TJkl^Kf    PAHTLY   OF    FICTION    AJfD    PAHTLT    OF    FACT. 


BY   ALFRED   BUHIf. 


Ijt  the  feudal  dayt  of  Rich  abb  the 

First, 
When  children    in    armoiirerB*    forges 
were  Tiurst, 
When  sword  and  shield 
Wt*re  the  very  first  things  they  were 
tiitor'd  to  wield. 
When  the  anvil  and  hammer. 
And  all  kinds  of  clamour, 
Served  the  dears  for  a  rattle^ 
And  the  dashing  of  »teel  nnd  of  iron 

convey'd 
Slime  idea  of  what  a  maffiiificent  trade 
They  'd  no  doubt  carry  on,  on  some  fu- 
ture fine  day. 
When  the^-  *d  have  it  entirely  aU  their 
own  way 
In  some  desperate  battle — 
We  iing  of  tho»e  ttmes^   when   your 
ehiefltain  waa  pmuder 
Of  the  feats  tliat  he  did 
Beyond  what  he  was  hid, 
Of  the  splendid  array 
That  was  l'^rollpht  into  play* 
Of  that  diiuntk'Rs  degree 
Of  inspired  chivftlrie, 
And  those  d£^B  in  the  thick  of  the  oon- 

fllct'»  alarms, 
Surpawung  your  moderD  encounter  of 
annt. 
Than  others  can  be 
Of  all  the  fine  fnn 
They  have  luckily  done^ 
Since   combuRtiblc  Schwartz    intro- 
dnceil  his  gunpowder. 

Well — a  knight  who  had  sprung  up 
From  tome  martial  slew, 
(Such  as  one  we  have  herein  de- 
picted to  yon^ 
^riiere  sirea  liring  their  young  up,) 
Having  gather 'd  flome  laurels 
In  those  pretty  quarrela 
Which  Richard  with  Saladix  car- 
ried on  then. 
Having  frmght  his  way  throiigh 
A  battalion  or  two 
Of  the  Saraoen'i  biggest  and  braveit  of 

men,— 
Why,  Sift   Reoimond  crossed  again 
over  the  »eai 
To  enjoy  his  ease. 
That  climax  of  comfort  »o  welcome  to  all, 
Which  "o^ifim  cumdipniiaie**  they  call. 


Our  hero  held  state 
With  the  brave  aod  the  gfeal, 
In  a  famous  strong  castle  his  fanuly 

liuilt« 
By  the  wages  of  honour  (or  may  be  of 

guilt,) 
But  of  which — ^why,  it  is   not  worth 
while  to  relate^ — 
Sufllice  it  to  say. 
It  was  oertaiiily  one  of  the  best  of  iti 
dny, 
Had  ramparts  well  guarded, 
A  drawbridge  and  moat, 
A  portaillis,  and  gates  that  were  wonhy 

of  note. 
Which    a  fine  stalvortb  warder  each 
evening  weU  bar  did. 

One  night«  dispensing  wine  and  wanajl, 
(Good  things  which  hare  title*,  now, 

foreign  and  gramd, 
But  were  then  better  known  as  *'•  the  fat 

of  tlie  land,"') 
To  table  br^night  by  page  and  vassal. 

In  which  he  in  reality, 
Idke  e^'ery  fellow  of  tnie  hospitality. 
Very  much  prided. 
And  at  which  he  presided  { 
Willie  guest  and  host  at  lioard  wert 

seated, 
And    both    with    grape  juke   slighcly 
heated. 
When  mirth  prevailed. 
And  many  a  chief  his  tale  got  through 
Of  wbnt  he  bad  done— or  meant  to  do. 
Of  terrible  hobbles 
Got  into  by  squabblea, 
Thrciugh  folloning  exemplars 
They  were  set  by  the  Templars, — 
The  disbtirsement  of  inarka 
For  what  now  are  called  "  hirk*/' 
And  other  such  squandering. 
Resulting  from  wandering — 
At  this  critical  moment  their  ears  were 
assail 'd 
With  a  terrible  $4>iind. 
Which  made  them  all  quaka, 
And  enough  was  to  shake 
The  castle,  and  all  it  contained,  to  the 
ground. 

In  utter  disorder 

In  rushejt  the  wardei, 
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And  whifper'd  Mme  wordi  in  hii  chief- 
tun^  ear. 
Which  the  hitter  one  did  not  much  like 

to  hear. 
"  The  oight  h  djwk**— «  Whai,  knight  ?" 

cried  he. 
"  A»  dark,**  he  replied,  ♦*  as  a  night  can 

be! 
The  sky  in  fttmrnM  with  pitch,  and  nhom 
Of  a  single  atar,  but  never  I  ween 

Was  there  ever  seen 
Anything  half  ai  Uhfcck,  since  the  worM 

waa  bom^ 
A&  he  who  now  Mew  the  castle  horn." 
(Though   Doiliing,   they  say.  a  b«u^*s 

nerve  dashes, 
Vet  the  cheek  of  our  hem  tum*d  pale  as 

aahea.) 
^^  Hit   faeim   and  mail  which  0*er  him 

clink » 
And   the  cloak   he   is  wrapp*d  in,  are 

Mack  as  ink  : 
He  tjndJt'a  a  horse  of  gigawtio  growth, 
Whid),  black  as  thesf  are,  is  as  black  as 

both: 
Uc  summons  you  to  hfm,  and  seems  io 

say, 
The  matter  between  you  brooks  no  de< 

hiy!^' 

Sift  Regimohd's  spirit  an ddenty  sunk, 
And  a  thudder  or  two  be  was  seen  to 

gire— 
In  shorty  if  the  hero  had  happened  to 
lire 
In  the  present  day. 
We  should  certainly  say 
He  was  what  may  be  called  in  a  hit  of  a 

funk ; 
But  as  knighthood  is  bound  to  meet  any 

defiance, 
And  face  It,  as  well  as  he  can,  with  re- 
liance. 
He  springs  from  his  seat. 
Makes  a  hasty  retreat^ 
(But  first,  as  he  is  of  politeness  the  es- 
sence, 
He  begs  they  il  excuse  for  a  moment  hie 
presence,) 
Barts  across  the  quadrangle. 
Orders  down  the  draw&rid^e, 
And  then  stands  on  the  ridge 
Of  the  moat,  well  prepared  for  a  bit  of 
a  wrangle. 

"  FTr//  mH.^weU  met,'* 
Said  he  incased  in  the  black  helmet. 
Id  voice  with  tone  such  aa  mortal  ne'er 

gave, 
But  llkrr  to  that  they  say  comes  from 
_  the  grarc,^ — 

••  V*our  lime  is  come, 

the  Limits    I  Ve  given    to 
sume — 
TIm  teM  yan  have  purchased  by  com- 
pact with  me 


Report  has  well  varnished  t 
Your  sword  and  feather 
Kept  true,  and  untarnishM; 
And  now  we,  together. 
Will  add  to  the  ranks  of  that  good  com- 

panie 
Awaiting  the  doom  oi  Erxaxtrr  !" 

He  seized  upon  RroiuoKn's  arm  as  be 

spoke ; 
Bui   the  latter,   not  liking  ft,   hasiUy 

broke 
From  his  gripe,  and,  appalling 
To  mention,  wasverj'  ntar  falling  ! 
*'  When  first,"  quoth  he,  **^  tliat  charm 

you  gave. 
Which  had  power  my  body  and  toul  to 

enslave, 
You  promised  some  token  forerunner 

sfiould  be 
Of  tljc  time  you  required  the  penalty  j 
And  therefore  to  come,  without  notice, 

to  ransom  one. 
Is  acting  a  part  which  I  don't  tbtnk  a 

handsome  one," 

The  knight,  already  black  as  jet. 
Contrived  to  look  mwrh  blacker  yet. 

And  tboiigby  for  the  day. 

Thus  foilM  of  his  prey. 
He  bore  it  as  calmly  as  any  kuiglitmay, 
In  order  to  prove,  however  ahsnrd. 
That  the  l}evil  him«4jir  is  a  oiuii  of  his 
word ! 

'*  I  Ve  some  faint  recollection," 
Quoth  the  horseman  in  suble, 
*'  And  1 11  meet  your  objection 
As  fiir  HS  I  'm  able. 
Look  upon  thi*i  T^ — and  e'en  as  he  iipoke 
He  drew  from  underneath  his  cloak 
An  old-fasbioned  lamp 
Of  the  tint  of  the  raven^ 
Whereon  were  engraven 
Words  of  a  cabal intic  stanip  ; 
It  emitted  a  flame 
Of  a  l»rimstone  gloiv ; 
And  as  Rkoimqkd  gazed 
Ud  the  light  as  it  hlaziMl, 
From  whence  it  came 
Twas  a  riddle  to  know  I 

"  I  wiE  nc^'er,"  the  Black  Knight  wiid, 

*'  return 
While  the  fire  nf  this  lamp  shall  conti- 
nue to  burn : 

Guard  it,  by  day, 

Frtrm  the  sun's  bright  ray  j 

Veil  it,  by  night, 

From  the  moon's  chaste  light ; 

Aurl  place  anlamant  bars 

Bclwt^fn  it  and  the  stiir*  I 

For  their  purer  gleam 

Wilt  extinguish  its  beam  t 
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Darkness  inuil  cover  it ; 
BreAth  not  blow  over  it ; 
HeAC  mme  not  near  it  j 
For  eitiier  will  sear  it ! 
Nor  ihake  it,  nur  break  it,  and  then  it 

will  liiim  on 
Ai  loDg  8S  t}je  great  globe  its  axis  filiftU 
turn  on," 

SiK  Regimoxd  Ibteoedp  as  well  he 

raiffht. 
And  the  legend  adds,  in  a  deuce  of  a 
fright, 
Whidi  was  sotnewliat  increa»ed 
Tl^heri  the  warning  cemM'd^ 
And  he,  who  its  mystic  matter  spoke, 
Had  vani^Ued  an   quick   ai  in  air  the 

smoke ! 
SiK  Reoimond  pauses,  then  seizes  his 

prize, 
And  carefully  back  to  the  castle  hies  ; 
Reflects  as  he  goe« 
On  the  power  it  bestows, 
And  says,  *-*  Bright  as  mff  star  it  appear- 

eth  that  none  shines. 
And  BO  I  'U  not  fail  to  make  hay  while 
the  sun  shines  !** 

The  time  rolls  on  i  but  the  time  *s  not 
lost. 

For  Sir  Megimohd  buili  up  with  cau- 
tion and  cost, 

A  keep,  in  his  castle^s  Northern  T&tf*^r^ 

To  boli)  there  in  safety  this  typts  of  his 
power  ; 

Impervious,  as  to  the  tempest  the  rock, 

Is  its  deep  recess  from  the  hghiniiig''s 
shock  ; 
The  wind  and  the  rain 
May  assail  it — in  vain. 

The  words  of  the  Black  Knight  ftilfllled 
are,  and  done, 

And,  like  a  uut   vessel,    his  "keep** 
stands  A  1. 

Time  continues  his  cotirse  ;  for  nor  for- 
tune nor  dime, 

Which  can  stop  other  movements  can 
ever  stop  Time ; 

And  once  more  Siu  Reoihokd  fear- 
lesjtly  hies 

To  that  laud  where  his  hope  of  prefer- 
ment  all  liejt, 
Where  his  fame  used  to  shioe-^^ 
His  beloved  Palestine! 

WeD,^  once  more  our  hero  is  deatined  to 

gain 
Immortal  renown  upon  Agealon't  plaia. 
His  deeds  unsurpassed 
Set  his  comrades  aghast : 
He  fights«ajid  he  beats  down  with  sword 

and  shield 
The  inhdel  rogueft  who  hAd  vowed  ttot 
to  yield. 


And,  the  conflict  now  o'er. 
He  sails  back  once  more, 
With  es4]uires   and   pages   his  retiimc 
swelling] 
To  the  family  dwelling  ! 


Though  glory  be  made  up  of  pleaaantish 

stuff, 
*Tis  a  thing  of  which  people  may  i 
Jia^'e  enough ; 
And,  to  I  ell  ynu  the  trutli. 
In  8iH  Reoimokd^s  youth 
'Twas  to  him  ju»t  the  same, 
Whether    the  weather   waa   gentle  or 
rough, 
For  he  lived  upon  fame. 
And  never  had  what  people  call 

tttm  Kujf, 
But,  as  we  get  older  our  energie*  faJtar,  ' 

And  things  deuc^ly  alter; 
And  hotp  with  our  hero,  and  lo  whiA 
degree, 
Vou  »hall  instantly  see ! 

A  fearful    catastrophe,   grieve  ve   to 

lell, 
8iE  Reoimond's  caiile  one  erenuif 

befel; 
To  believe  'twas  by  chance  we  of  c 

must  incline, 
For  surely  such  things  are  not  done  by 

design ; 
The  Castle  *9  on  fire  ! ! ! 


Though  the  bravest  its  ravage  appals. 

Vet  the  serfs  scale  the  walls  ; 

Fly  water ;  hew  beams  down  •,  ascend 

to  the  roof, 
Wliich  was  not,   we  're  sorry  to  say, 

fire-proof ; 
Shout  to  those  underneath  to  take  tut 

of  their  head, 
For  the  heat  was  beginning  to  melt  iU 

the  lead  ; 
Throw  giiculs  out  of  window — a  very 

odd  plan  ; 
Seiste  jewels,  (and  pocket  whatever  they 

can) ; 
Give  orders  not  to  let  the  mob  in. 
They  've  such  un    ugly  taste  for  rob- 
bing i 
In  short,  cut  off  communication. 
In  hopes  to  stop  the  conflagmtioo  ! 

Though  SiA  RcofKOiri>  having  work- 
ed hard  as  the  reat, 

Sits  down  for  a  respite,  fatigued,  and 
oppressed, 

Yet  servants^  dependants,  and  peasants* 
don't  «.hjTk 

One  instant  from  hurrying  on  witls-the 
work* 
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Now  ft  calm  suoceeda,  while  the  min 
amouldeire ; 
Now  red  are  the  skies ; 
Then  it  breaks  on  the  eye« 
On06  agftin  of  the  frightened  liebohlers! 
At  length,  by  the  dint  of  incredible  la- 
bour 
Of  hoDtehold,  of  ki  nsfotk,  of  friend,  and 

of  neighbour; 
They  haM«;n  to  tippnzc  the  trmater 
They'd  readied  the  end  of  the  disaster, 
By  buckets  of  water  ;  by  tin  opportime 
Eihower 
The  great  scene  of  danger   they  'd 

manitgeil  to  dmit, 
And  every  bit  of  the  fire  wtn  out, 
Save  »  trtding*  blu^e  in  the  old  Northern 
Tower* 

Sift  Reoiiiond  ro»e,   and  again  fell 

track. 
Then  bhrieked  lond  enough  all  his  tnua- 

cle«  to  crack : 
*'  The  Nnrtfiern,  Tower  !  the  Northern 

Tfywer* 
*Ti8  the  tecret  deposit  of  all  my  power  I 
The  mine  of  my  wealth,  the  stronghold 

of  tny  fame ; 
Thm  prop  of  my  hou»e,  and  support  of 

my  natne. 
B^rt  h !  iave  it  I 
Great  aa  the  danger,  whoever  will  brave 

it« 
May  claim  at  mv  handi 
One-half  of  my  lands  ■ " 

They  rush«d,  one  and  idl.  to  their  lord's 

behest. 
And  squire,  and  raisal,  and  aerf  did  his 

best, 
In  vain — in  vain  1 
The  clement  mastery  seems  to  gain ; 
M*heii  Srn  RtQiM*oyi>*5    spirit    gets 

madder  and  madder, 
And  he  scj^ams  for  his  axei  and  a  seal- 

ing  ladder  ! 

On  the  topmottt  height  is  seen  his  form, 
Like   that   of  a  demon   directing   the 

ftorm^ 
He  laahes  about  his  ^  tnortiing  star/* 

(That  nice  little  flail 
With  which  they  u»ed,  theiij  all  tough 
things  to  assail,; 

Tlien  seizes  a  bar, 
And  hurling  tt  out  with  a  giant's  force. 
Why,  in  the  wall  goes,  as  a  matter  of 


On  the  self  same  spot  where,  in  yean 

gone  by. 
The  talisman  Uy,  it  was  seen  now  to 
Be ; 
Its  Bulphtiry  light 
Was  precisely  us  bright 
As  if  at  that  moment   lit  up  for  the 
night. 
Sir  Kegimokd  gra*ped  it, 
Willi  ecsttuy  clapped  it, 
And  uttered  a  Lcmd,  exuiting^  shout ; 
But  whether  that  motion 
In  jeopardy  brought  it, 
Or  a  puff  oi  wind  caught  it, 
Or  the  free,  common  air 
Was  not  welcome  in  there. 
We  haven't  a  notion. 
But — THE    LAMr   WENT    OUT  I 

The   walls  and  the  cseiling  began  to 

scorch, 
As   if  newly  lit  up  by  AroLLYOK*s 
torch  ; 

The  ^oor  gave  in 

With  a  booming  din  ; 

The  casements  were  shattered. 

Their  frugmenta  were  scattered 
Away  on  the  winds,  thiit  howled  nfar 
For    the    total    eclipse   of  Sir    Reoi* 

mond's  star  ^ 

As  the  dun  smoke  cleared, 
By  the  blast  hurried  off. 
An  outline  appeared 
To  SiH  KEoiMOND'a  eye,  which  made 

all  hill  frame  tremble. 
So  much  did   its   figtjre  The   Bi.ack 
Knight  resemble  \ 
It  hovered  and  rtuttered. 
And  then,  with  a  scoff, 
Blalicioui^ly  muttered, 
*'  5Iy  prey  I  my  prey  ! 
The  warning  you  asked  £or  has  passed 

away  I" 
And  ca«tle,  and  chieftain,  and   spirit, 

they  say. 
Were  lost  to  the  h'ght  on  the  breaking 
of  day  ? 


The  drift  of  this  tale  is,  to  bear  well  In 

view. 
With  anything  wicked  have  nothing  to 

do; 
For,  as  certain  as  fate,  whether  squire 

or  knight, 
Like  all  that  ii  wick-ed,  it  must  come  to 

LIOUT  I 
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A   CtWaiTK   POftT    tK    THK   OLDEN    TIME. 

PssHAPS  ttp  iovii  in  all  Eo^and  h  less  known  or  sought  afUr  bjr 
K  tfiftlii  fham  tbe  iovn  of  Sandvicb,  in  Kent ;  and  yeu  st  tWl 
IBK^  ii  dxre  pcvlispt  scarcely  ft  town  io  the  kfngtlom  so  full 
VBftt  to  At  cvrioQiv  and  ao  well  worthy  tbe  contecnplatioQ  of 
IK  nntiq^iary. 

Tn  Be  8«»dwkfa  was  always  a  hallowed  spat.     Nat  a  qostot  old 
MMian  in  ita  Flenisli-lookmg,  pictorial  streets,  but  seemed  lo  bsve 
wbala  — ^"^^  *  attached  to  its  dilapidated  walls.     A  perfect  rem* 
f  naBl  af  bygene  dapb  oopraiuied  by  modern  LmproTenaent,  and  mti- 
iered  by  aM^defn  atchifeeetnre*  it  remains  a  solitary  specimen  of  i 
r  age.  Lone,  deso1ate>1ooking,  and  standing  within  the  roundure 
'  of  ita  old-ftced  walls,  the  rooat-like  ha?en  on  one  side,  ditch  aoig 
ranipnit  on  the  other,  gate-house  and  barbican  at  more  than  one  oui 
let,  amd  ifaawbri^ge  at  its  principal  entrance,  it  looks  to  the  strangd 
as  he  approadfeea  from  the  Isle  of  Tbanet>  like  some  Dutch  dorp  io  || 
Flenai^  painting  whilst  its  appearance,  aAer  entering  its  streets^  *' 
no  whil  beliea  tlie  promise  of  its  outward  favour. 

At  Bnt  rigfit,  the  traTeller  would  suppose  be  had  made  hU  wijr ' 
into  aoBte  town  tiireatened  with  sack  and  siege,  from  which  garnun 
inhabitants  had  stole  off  together  in  a  hurry,  without  best  of 
ML    There  stands   the  shop-board  of  the  little  jobbing  tulor  is 
It  Street ;  there  flourishes  the  barber*s  pole  at  Hog^s  Comer. 
the  boleher'a  block  is  incarnadined  in  Chantry-house  Lane;  pipci 
and  tankard  stand  upon  a  cumbrous  table  in  the  Bowling  Alley ;  im( 
a  boop  and  pails  are  to  be  seen  upon  the  brink  of  the  delf  i 
beside  Galliard's  Bridge.    Bui  where  are  they  who  inhabit  the  town? 
7*Aal  is  tlie  question.     There  remains  the  Court  Hall,  the  Gaoli  tlitl 
Free  School,  the  Fishmarket,  the  Butchery,  the  Mill  Walls,  the  Duttvl 
the    Hospital,  and   three   monastic*looking   churches,  nearly  in  tk^ 
same  condition,  probably,  in  which  tliey  have  stood,  untouclied,  for  ^ 
last  three  centuries  at  the  least* 

«  Bui  where,  I  ask  again,"  says  the  stranger,  "  are  tlie  Kaneliai 
dwellers  of  this  town  ?"  Ah  I  where  indeed.  Not  a  soul  is  cvtif  ^ 
be  seen  in  those  tortuous  blind  alleys  and  old-world  streets.  The  l«' 
veller  gathers  his  cloak  aroimd  him,  passes  on,  And  gazes  ss  it  «tt 
upon  a  city  of  the  dead.  He  paces  beneath  the  eaves  of  the  dvS' 
ings  of  a  race  who  have  long  since  died  out,  and  been  forgotten,  «iai 
grim^  ogre-looking^  and  monstrous  faces  gaping,  grinning,  and  rosk^i^ 
ugly  mouths  at  him,  from  every  **coigne  of  vantage  *'  in  the  fsriou* 
buildings,  as  he  walks ;  but  the  human  face  divine  it  is  a  rare  chinch 
indeed  if  he  catches  a  glimpse  of  at  any  of  the  doors  and  winda^f* 
during  his  peregrinations. 

Yet  every  house  seems  in  good  order,  every  cdsemeot  looks  clcs^' 
shops  arc  open»  and  bales  of  goods  displayed ;  signs  creak  also  ia  ^ 
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wtnti  over  heaJ^  and  good  entertainmeDt  U  ofi'cred  ibr  man  and  honc^ 
above  the  porches  of  various  Chaucer-like  hostels;  nay>  smoke  is  even 
seeo  to  a^end  from  the  huge  twisted  chinineys  which  sprout  from 
every  part  of  the  roofs  of  the  Flemish -looking  houses.  And  yet,  with 
all  this,  it  looks  a  sort  of  low-country  Pompeii. 

Alas  for  Sandwich  I  once  the  favourite  town  of  King  Canute,  and 
where  he  was  wont  to  recreate  himself  by  causing  the  hands,  ears,  and 
Qoses  of  the  rebellious  Saxon  nobles  to  be  cut  off,  and  nailed  to  the 
Market  Cross,* — Thy  glory  halh  indeed  departed  from  thee  I  Sand- 
wich has  always  appeared  to  me  the  more  singular,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  it»  being  ever  the  same;  it  seems  ** pleased  with  ruin;**  it 
never  deteriorates  or  decays.  1  have  looked  upon  it  witli  a  watchful 
eyes  ome  thirty  winters,  and  in  all  that  period,  although  many  of  ita 
mhairftants  have  emigrated  and  died  off,  house  after  house  become 
tiDinhftbited,  and  whole  streets  depopulated^  still  the  ^l&ce ^ouriahes 
the  same  as  ever,  and  not  a  stone  can  I  find  in  it  amiss  from  the  Brst 
hour  in  wbidi  I  knew  it.  Semper  virescit  ought  to  be  its  motto: 
more  especially  as  in  its  principal  streets  for  there  you  might  turn 
your  palfrey  out  to  grass. 

Notwithstanding,  howevetp  the  present  aspect  of  this  singular- 
looking  town,  from  the  earliest  period  of  our  island  history  it  hath 
been  the  theatre  of  war  and  slaughter.  Ravaged  by  the  Saxons, 
btirtit  by  the  Danes,  plundered  and  dismantled  by  every  horde  of 
piratea  who  could  command  a  fleet,  it  has  always  risen,  Phmnix-like, 
from  ita  aahes,  and  again  stood  ready  for  the  fray. 

During  the  wars  of  our  fierce  Norman  kings,  too,  it  played  a  most 
important  part,  being  at  times  a  great  garrison,  filled  with  thousands 
of  archers  and  lances,  and  its  haven  choked  up  with  high-decked  ves- 
sels of  war.     Here  generally  embarked  and  disembarked  those  warlike 
knights  and  choice-drawn  cavaliers  engaged  **  in  the  vasty  fields  of 
France,*'  during  the  wars  of  the  Henrys.     Down  the  Sandwich  haven 
wtfe  wafled  the  **  English  bottoms,*'  containing  the  motley  assemblage 
accompanying  the  power  of  King  John,  as  described  by  the  immortal 
bird.     The  Mother  Queen,  the  Lady  Blanche  of  Spain,  the  TSastard 
Fmlconbridge,  and  all  the  unsettled  humours  of  the  land, 

*«  Rash,  Inconsiderate,  fiery  Tolnntaries, 
With  ladiei'  facca  and  fierce  dragona'  spleens," 

ai*  glittering  in  their  coats  of  mail^  assembled  upon  the  slimy  banks 
uf  that  river,  to  embark  for  France.  And  here  again,  in  return, 
ihfoiigh  the  streets  of  Sandwich  resounded  the  churlish  drum  of 
^  French  Dauphin,  when  he  overran  England,  took  London,  and 
^  wbdued  all  Kent,  but  Dover  Castle. 

hi  &ct.  Sandwich  stands  and  seems  to  mourn  over  its  lost  impor- 
The  curfew  rings  nightly  the  knell  of  its  departed  joysj  but, 
^k  its  neighbour.  Richborough,  it  defies  the  scythman's  efforts,  and 
fcfuses  to  decay. 

The  year  15*97  holds  a  most  especial  place  in  the  annals  of  Sand- 
^k  On  Monday,  the  31st  day  of  August  of  that  same  year,  about 
'^'cn  0* clock  ante  meridian,  Good  Queen  Bess  paid  the  town  a  com- 
(►Hiticntary  visit. 
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Let  WB  tike  ft  look  at  SBMhrkli  a  few  days  previous  to  that  evem. 
we^mmmj  is  progressing  along  the  Fishiiiarket, 
I  Matlhev  Mionye,  tlie  mayor.  He  is  a  *'  portly 
umI  dad  in  doublet,  ruff,  trurik-hose,  ha 
^tm  ■■Miiii,  villi  golil  diaia  OTNmd  hts  neck,  and  cane  in  hand,  be 
bean  ■  iBBMly  ibmI  iBost  dyiified  apfieanince.  HalF-a-dozen  obse- 
falMH  UBiiiiiflipgi,  vitk  oertani  balfcape,  and  approving  nods,  fulloir 
li  Hi  kcda^  liiteii  to  tbe  lav  which  tissues  from  his  niouth,  and  obey 
hm  ▼arwiB  behests.  For,  be  it  known  to  the  curious  that  Mr.  flavor 
of  tiie  jesr  1S97  vas  a  very  dii^rent  person  From  the  same  furiction- 
«7  of  tlie  jcttf  184d.  Mattbev  Mumble  was  therefore  a  personage 
kwtiBg  mmae  antliority  in  his  ovd  town,  and  to  be  feared  and  respected 
mDcmiSm^fm  Tboie  vere  days  in  which  a  civic  dignitary  could  be 
tamble  in  las  great  oftce;  aoid  here,  in  Sandwich,  it  was  no  iincoo* 
■laa  flog  §ar  the  laajror  to  receive  an  episUe  from  the  King  him' 

FvKy  and  iayottaat  at  all  times,  on  the  present  occasion  Matthew 
MaaMe  was  doafalj  gnai.  He  not  only  reigned  paramount,  and  vis 
Ike  fiefTor  to  ertl  doers  tn  the  toii-n,  but  he  was  just  now  the  ar6i/fr 
afcpaaiiarvBiy  haTing  the  ordering  of  the  fierce  vanities  incidental  to 
llie  vifit  of  liie  Qiieea.  He  seemed,  indeed,  to  the  small  try  of  the 
Cia^ac  Port  the  greatest  mao  in  the  realm,  up  to  the  ver^*  moment  of 
the  Qaeea's  ttrivak  When,  however,  *^  the  trumpet  to  tfie  cannm 
ipaki,  the  canaosi  to  the  heavensy"  and  tlie  Queen  entered  the  S^ran- 
Jovac  Gate^  then  larewell  to  the  grandeur  of  Master  Ma^or ;  his  high 
a^g^tsaen  and  aiighty  importance  changed  into  obsequious  senility* 
his  body  became  flexible,  and  he  became — Draper  Mumble,  behind 
his  ovn  cooater, 

Koi,  however,  to  anticipate  matters,  let  ns  observe  him  in  his  pr«' 
gress  through  the  town.  Many  matters  have  to  be  arranged,  and 
■Midi  business  to  be  got  through.  We  have  found  him  in  the  Fiih* 
aurkeu  and  tt  may  be  edifying  to  see  how  he  bears  him  in  his  o&ct, 
Sandwich,  in  the  year  1597,  had  a  somewhat  livelier  afipcct  to  whil 
It  now  di.^plays.  Its  houses  were  then  61led  with  inhabitants,  its  fxirt 
with  shipping,  and  its  streets  with  buttle.  This,  too,  was  a  tiiore 
bustling  time  than  usual ;  the  Queen's  anticipated  visit  had  set  the 
inhabitants  all  agog;  men  quafled  potations  pott)e-dccp  to  her>b- 
jestpr's  health  in  the  hostels,  and  their  wives  sipped  canary  in  gSt^ 
sittmg  in  '* Dolphin  parlours;"  sailors  reeled  through  the  blind  ailej* 
with  their  doxies,  and  swash-bu elder  bullies  swaggered  on  tlie  nm* 
parts. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Mayor  having  taken  to  the  streets,  (soon  after  N 
had  discussed  his  morning  meal^)in  all  the  circumstance  of  his  oidd 
dignity  and  importance,  andj  accompanied  by  at  least  hair-a<dosen  ^ 
the  posse  cmnUatuSy  the  rear  being  brought  up;  by  a  couple  of  (ilf  ^ 
halberdiers,  was  progressing  through  the  Fish  market.  The  ^^^ 
market  in  Sandwich  is  even  now  a  perfect  picture  of  a  place,— tl^J'^ 
a  scene  fit  for  i\\^  dramaih persontt  o^  MessTB>,  Beaumont  and  Fittd"^ 
to  Bgure  in.     Every  house  in  it  seems  to  tell  of  a  race  who  have*^ 

*  King  Edward  the  Third  wrote  to  the  Mayor  of  Sandfrich  touching  HNM  a1^ 
nalH  to  bo  executed.  Tn  other  reigiis,  also,  letten  wer«  nvnttea  to  tlis  MiT'* 
Sattdwieh  by  di^cnsnt  EngUah  kingi. 
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parted,  and  are  forgotten,  and  the  dark-looking,  old^  weather-beaten 
tower  of  St.  Peter*8  church  frowning  at  one  extremity,  and  the  over- 
grown brick-buiit  mansion  at  the  other,  take  the  spectator  tliree 
centuries  back  as  he  progresses  through  it. 

At  that  distant  period  every  dwelling  seemed  to  outdo  its  next-door 
neighbour  in  the  oddity  with  whicli  its  walls  were  timbered  and  or- 
namented ;  whilst  benches  stood  before  many  of  their  doors  and  case- 
ments, and  the  multitude  of  signs  creaking  and  swinging  above  the 
various  portals,  formed  a  perfect  gallery  of  pictures  as  the  passenger 
progressed  through  the  town.  Hosiers,  hatters,  grocers,  bakers,  and  a 
dozen  trades  beside,  bad  their  proper  symbols  and  signs  over  the  pic- 
turesque-looking, iron-studded  doors,  and  diamond-paned  windows  of 
the  shops  they  advertised  :  whilst,  this  being  an  age  in  which  beards 
were  cut,  coloured,  and  curled,  according  to  the  profession  of  the 
wearer,  and  when  the  twist  of  a  man*s  mustachio  might  make  or  mar 
his  career  in  life,  barbers'  bleeding-sticks  met  the  eye  at  every  turn. 
As  Master  Mayor  proceeded  through  the  Fisti market,  he  ever  and 
anon  stopped  to  deliver  his  orders  to  the  officials  who  dogged  his 
heels.  Hugh  Lupus,  the  town-clerk  and  head  lawyer  of  I  he  place, 
walked  a  pace  in  rear,  and  served  him  as  a  sort  of  aide-de-camp  on  the 
occasion.  The  Mayor  addressed  himself  to  all  and  sundry,  according 
to  his  wishes  and  their  vocation,  interlarding  his  various  directions  re- 
garding tlie  preparations  for  the  visit  of  ihe  Queen  with  the  orders 
and  regulations  respecting  the  good  order  of  the  town. 

**  Master  Lupus,**  said  he,  stopping  short  about  tJte  centre  of  the 
market,  **  take  out  your  table ts»  sir/' 

The  bloated  attorney  whipped  out  his  writing  materials  from  the 
breast  of  Jiis  doublet,  and,  with  pen  and  ink-horn,  which,  like  the 
clerk  of  Chatham's  writing  materials,  hung  about  bis  neck,  prepared  to 
take  down  the  words  of  his  superior, 

"Set  down,  Master  Lupus,"  said  the  pompoua  Mayor,  "  that  I  'II 
ha%'e  a  lion  and  a  dragon,  both  gilded,  and  set  rampant  upon  two 
|M)9!s  at  the  bridge  end.     Is  that  down?"* 

*'  Bridge  end/'  said  the  town-clerk, — **  both  gilded,  and  set  upon 
the  bridge  end,  your  worship^that  *s  law/* 

**  Ahem  V*  said  the  Mayor,  **  good  I  Now  write  that  I  Ml  have  her 
great  and  glorious  Majesty's  arms,  powerfully  painted  by  Simon 
Smear,  the  sign-painter,  and  hung  up  at  the  gate- house  facing  the 
bridge.  Stand  back,  my  masters  all,  a  trifle,  and  give  me  elbow-room. 
We  must  e'en  do  everything  in  proper  form  on  this  great  occasion. 
Now,  write,  Master  Lupus,  that  1  '11  have  the  whole  town  gravelled^ 
and  the  principal  streets  strewed  with  rushes,  herbs,  and  Hags/' 
"  Good  ! — that  *s  down/' 

**  Her  glorious,  gracious,  and  omnipotent  Majesty,"  continued  the 
Mayor,  drawing  himself  up,  "  hath  done  me — yes,  gentlemen,  bath 
done  me  tlie  honour  of  a  communication  direct  from  herself  on  this 
occasion.  Her  commands  are — But  stop,  t  'II  read  her  letter  to  you/* 
A«  his  worship  was  about  to  edify  his  hearers  with  the  Queen's 
epistle,  his  quick  eye,  however,  caught  sight  of  something  which  gave 
offence  to  his  dignity* 

'*  Hallo  there!"  said  he,  after  adjusting  his  spectacles,  **  what  's 
this?  Neighbour  Phillpot  drunk  at  ibis  time  o'  day,  and  wallowing 
at  our  very  feet  J     Here  I — where 's  the  hog-beadW?" 

•  These  orders  were  aJl  given  on  the  Qticcn'ji  visit. 
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Here  a  be^  jour  wortchip,"  said  an  ampUibious-lookifig  animdLm 
huge  lisliemian*8  boots,  a  blue  fireman-looking  jacket,  wilh  m  latMt 
bndge^  containing  the  Cinque  Port  arms,  as  large  as  a  modem  aoop* 
plate^  on  his  left  arm,  and  a  piir  of  canvas  slops,  Vike  thote  worn  bjr 
a  French  sailor  of  the  present  daj, 

**  Go,  sirrah  V  said  the  Mayor ;  **  perambulate  the  detC  &oai  tbe 
roaring  gutter  to  ditch  end  lane.*  If  )  ou  find  anj  wmtoeimotmmi 
rinsing  clothes  or  tubs,  or  performing  any  other  operation,  to  the  de- 
tnment  of  the  water,  take  up  their  clothes^  seize  their  lectels^  and 
disperse  themselves.  There,  that  *s  law  !  Master  Lupus,*  continued 
his  worship*  •*  Was  the  woman  Stokes,  whom  I  coDvicted  of  wildi- 
craf^,  executed  according  to  sentence  ?'* 

**  She  was,"  said  the  clerk;  **  I  had  her  drawn  through  the  dyke 
till  she  confessed  that  she  murrained  your  worship's  cow  ta  the 
marshes  :  and  then  she  wa$  hanged  outside  Canterbury  Gale.*' 

**  Good  V*  said  his  worship,  '*  these  old  deviU'  tongues  hert  mof^ 
rain  us  all,  I  think;  I  'II  drown  and  hang  the  lot  if  my  roayofaltj  hold 
good  another  year.  Harkee*  Mister  Fasefrfght,  whose  is  the  door 
here  without  a  tub  of  water  before  it,  in  case  of  fire  ?  Levy,  Lupus, 
— ^levj,  sir, — levy  a  distress  to  the  amount  of  one-and-twenty-pence- 
halfpetmj  this  moment.  Lift  the  latch.  1 11  see  to  it  myself/' 
**  An  *t  please  your  worship,'*  said  Fasefright,  "  best  not," 
''Best  not!"  said  the  Mayor,  "What  means  the  booby?  Best 
not,  quotha?     Why  not?'* 

'*  If  your  worship  look  upon  the  door,"  said  the  constable,  *'yoti  '11 
see  the  red  mark ;  the  folks  have  gotten  the  plague  here.'*t 

*'  Abem  !**  said  the  Mayor,  clapping  his  fingers  to  his  proboscis^ 
and  crossing  over  to  the  other  side,  **  that 's  a  reason." 

The  tnayor  now  girded  up  his  loins,  and  proceeded  onwards,  with 

the   intention  of  leaving   the  Fish-market,  and  made  for   a  narrow 

thoro*jghfare  leading  into  Delf  StreeL     Delf  Street  is  so  named  from 

til  tance  of  a  stream  of  turbid  water  flowing  along  an  an* 

Vi'j  1^,  brick-built  channel,  and  washing  the  walls  of  the  build- 

hp  on  one  side  of  it,  occasionally  even  passing  through  a  cavernous- 

Mldng  passage  apparently  into  the  lower  apartments  of  some  of  the 

houses.     Tlie  narrow  street  leading  into  Delf  Street  bore  a  more  sin- 

fttlsr  appearance  than  any  part  of  the  town  we  have  yet  mentioned* 

Tbe  hutldtngs  composing  it  seemed  as  if  they  bad  been  constructed 

fortlie  convenience  of  the  dwellers  in  the  upper  stories,  since  it  was 

tRurently  quite  easy  for  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  rooms  to 

liDike  hands  trom  the  lattice-windows  wilh  their  opposite  neighbours, 

*iil«t  those   who  promenaded  beneath    these   "  pent-house  roofs " 

u  securely  from  a  shower  of  rain  as  if  they  had  been  pacing 

filler  a  modern  arcade.     Oh  for  the  good  old  times  I  when  men  and 

len  could  walk  bravely  apparelled,  in  foul  as  well  as  fair  weather, 

illM)m  fear  of  despoiling  their  bravery  I 

**    mayor,   the  Jurats,   the   town-clerks,  and  various  beadles,  ac- 

ipanied,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  by  a  sort  of  civic  guard,  con- 

*iKiitig  of  a  couple  of  files  of  halberdiers^  now  left  tlie  quaint-look- 

'         *  Tiiii  wfii  A  •tondin^  order. 

t  Qul^eil  Kii/.ulH;tU*B  riMt  to  Sandwich  wa«  twice  put  off  in  consequents  of  the 
\     ^Jh^»  fitfiiitf  io  the  town*    Even  when  the  viiJted  it.  It  was  not  quite  free  from 
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ing  street,  and  turned  to  the  right  into  Delf  Street,  As  the  ini 
proceeded  to  make  his  observatory  progress  aloug  it«  a  strange 
fume  assauUed  the  senses  of  himself  and  pftsse  comiiaiui^  The  savour 
which  then  struck  upon  the  nostrils  of  the  mayor  proceeded  froca 
Neighbour  $ullen*s  tanyard,  and  which,  indeed^  albeit  it  sufficientJj 
pervades  the  whole  town,  makes  this  part  of  it  absolutely  a  nuisance. 

"  Halloo!"  said  the  Mayor,  '*  I  forgot  this  business,  Master  Lupus. 
Her  gracious  Majesty,  it  is  well  known,  abominates  the  smell  of  aew 
leather,  and  especially  eschews  the  smell  of  a  tan-pil.  Nay,  more 
than  one  of  her  noble  courtiers  hath,  I  am  toldi  completely  lost  &iPour 
by  coming  into  her  presence  in  new  boots.  What  shall  we  do  now, 
gentlemen  all?  Knighthood  I  shall  lose,  if  this  smell  pervade  the  air/ 

"  Truly,  for  mine  own  part,  I  can't  exactly  observe,**  answ^ed  one 
of  the  peak-bearded  jurats,  '*  we  shall  utterly  lose  favour,  if  what  yog 
say  be  true,  neighbour;  for,  what  with  tan-pits,  slaughter-boufeJi 
delfs,  ditches,  and  pigsties,  our  town  here  will  be  like  to  be  in  bad 
odour  with  her  Majesty." 

The  Mayor  was  puzzled,  and  his  Jurats  as  much  perplexed  ts  liitn- 
self.  It  was  quite  true  that  her  Majesty  abhorred  the  smeJl  of  net 
leather;  and  as  Neighbour  Sullen's  tan-pit  was  one  of  the  most  evil- 
smelling  businesses  of  that  trade^  the  royal  nostril  would  be  liltc  to 
be  offended  seriously,  and  no  mistake. 

Whilst  his  worship,  with  forefinger  on  his  sapient  no*e,  halted  to 
consider  this  matter,  a  party,  consisting  of  some  half-a-do3ten  indivi- 
duals,  making  a  mon^strous  clatter  as  they  advanced,  were  seen  ap- 
proaching from  the  opposite  direction.  This  new  party  were  a^l  ap- 
parently strangers  to  the  town,  being  bravely  apparelled  in  the  noMt 
extravagant  fashion  ot  that  age  of  rich  and  extravagant  coftunse. 
The  embroidery  upon  their  velvet  doublets  and  cloaks  sparkled  *»» 
the  morning  sun  ;  the  feathers  in  their  hats  grazed  the  eave«  of  th« 
old  houses  beneath  which  they  walked,  and  their  curiouslj-gUftrM 
rapiers  were  at  least  an  ell  and  a  half  in  length. 

As  they  moved  along,  a  perfect  cloud  enveloped  each  man^scoun* 
tenance,  emanating  from  the  instruments  they  held  tn  thetrmonilliii 
and  from  which  they  puffed  huge  volumes  of  smoke,  a  practice  !•* 
then  come  into  fashion,  but  at  that  particular  period  only  follovcubf 
court-gal la»ts,  and  men  of  rank  and  f^ishion.  In  short,  each  man  lit'U 
between  his  teeth  a  tobacco-pipe,  with  a  howl  as  big  as  a  ScotclimJB* 
mull,  and  their  united  efforts  enveloped  them  in  a  perfect  haloa*  they 
walked.  Like  gallants  of  more  modern  days,  they  were  somewhil  up- 
roarious in  their  mirth;  and  as  they  roared  forth  a  song,  ii  ne»ly 
come  into  fiisbion  as  the  weed  they  were  smoking  in  their  pipei*  l^"*/ 
ever  and  auon  s^itartled  the  town  from  its  propriety  by  imitntin^  1^** 
animals  named  in  the  burthen  : — 

^'  Hnrk  [  hark  !  how. wow  1  the  watch-dogn  b«Ht 
Bt>w-wow  ! 
Hark  t  tiark  1   1  hear 
The  stmin  of  fltmtttng^cliftnticleer 
Cry  cock-a*do<idle-dci  !'*• 

"  'Gad  a  mercy  !"  said  the  Mayor  to  his  aide-de-camp,  "  wliati^ 
are  these.  Master  Lupus,  ruflling  it  through  our  streets  aft««  ^ 
fashion?" 

•  ShakifM^ftrc^s  '*  Temp«»t  "  ww  peculinrlv  ndapted  to  hit  the  uitii  ^    ^ 
▼vntnren  of  the  tinie.     Thev  faiuned  such  i«liind»  rtiillv  exisunl. 
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**  An*  it  please  your  worshtp,"  said  Lupus,  "  I  rather  conclude  these 
to  be  some  gallants  from  a  ship  thot  came  up  the  haven  last  night. 
They  are,  I  beheve,  some  of  Sir  Waller  Raleigh's  followers.  Eldo- 
rudo  men  returned  from  the  New  World." 

**1  don't  know  ihat,  Lapu!*»"  returned  the  Mayor;  "these  look  like 
Spaniards  or  Frenchmen.  At  any  rate,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  out  of 
favour  with  her  Majesty,  I  'm  told,  and  like  to  be  committed  to  the 
Tower  on  bis  return.  Draw  across  the  street,  my  maHtcrs.  and  in- 
terrupt the  promenade  of  these  gallants;  *tis  fit  I  know  the  names  and 
odliogs  of  men  roaring  llirough  the  thoroughfares,  frigfitening  sick 
females  and  little  children*  and  sending  tbrlh  horrible  vapours  from 
their  nostrils,  resejiibling  the  smoke  of  tbe  pit  tliat  h  bottomless.  Be- 
sides, I  do  perceive  now  that  they  have  not  obeyed  her  Majesty *i 
proclamation.  Their  rapiers  are  at  least  a  foot  longer  than  the  regu- 
lation.    IJaJberdiers  to  the  front. 

The  cavaleros,  meanwhile,  came  swaggering  on,  their  feathers 
buttering  and  weaving,  their  swords  jingling  and  clattering,  and  them- 
selves singing,  bawling,  and  smoking  alternately,  wlien  they  were 
suddenly  brought  to  a  stand  by  the  civic-guard  of  the  Mayor. 
It  was  rather  a  dangerous  matter  to  interfere  with  men  of  this  de- 
scrfption  at  the  period  we  are  writing  of,  since  tbe  adventurers, 
whose  restless  dispositions  and  desperate  fortunes  sent  them  to  seek 
for  gold  in  the  New  W^orld,  returned  little  better  than  pirates  and 
fles^peradoes.  However,  Master  Matthew.  Mumble  was  new  to  his 
great  office,  and  he  was  resolved,  like  Lord  Angelo,  that  **  the  body 
public  "  should  know^  he  could  command,  and  let  tliem  feel  the  spur. 

**  How  now,  bullies  ?''  said  the  foremost  of  the  adventurers,  a  tall, 
handsome  man,  with  an  eye  like  a  falconi  an  aquiline  nose,  hair 
combed  backward  from  the  sides  of  his  face,  tremendous  mustachios, 
and  a  complexion  burnt  to  tbe  hue  of  an  Asiatic,  from  constant  expo- 
sure to  the  hot  sun  of  the  tropics,  **  How  now,  bullies  ?  What 
cheer  now,  that  you  lower  your  raarling-spikes  upon  us  in  the 
Queen's  highway  ?" 

'*  We  crave  freedom  of  speech  with  you,"  said  the  Mayor,  step- 
ping a  pace  towards  them,  **  since  you  have  favoured  our  poor  town 
with  u  visit.     Allow  me  to  introduce  myself — 1  'm  the  Mayor.'* 

'*  Good  !"  returned  the  other.  "  Comrades,  this  is  the  mayor ;  me- 
thinks  he  looks  more  hke  an  ass  than  a  mayor.  Speak  on,  old  Tun- 
bclly,  only  don't  hold  us  here  too  long,  as  we  want  to  take  advantage 
of  the  tide  in  your  muddy  ditch,  and  get  out  to  sea.** 

•*  Hereafter,  as  it  may  be,"  said  the  Mayor,  drawing  himself  up.  "  I 
am  in  authority  here;  and,  albeit  1  cannot  regulate  the  tides  of  the 
Haven,  I  can  the  in-comings  and  outgoings  of  all  vessels.  May  I 
crave  to  know  at  which  of  the  gates  of  this  town  you  gained  ad- 
mittance?" 

•*Ha!  ha!  comrades  P' said  the  adventurer,  again  addressing  his 
fellows,  ♦*  here  's  a  Cinque  Port  baron  in  all  his  grandeur.  Come,  I  'II 
answer  your  question,  old  gentleman,  as  roundly  as  you  have  asked 
it.  We  came  in  by  none  of  your  gate-houses,  but  over  your  mill 
walls*  Your  Cinque  Port  warders  refused  us  admittance  into  this 
grave  of  a  town.** 

**  I  thought  as  much,"*  returned  the  Mayor,  **  since  I  am  well  as- 
sured my  warders  would  not  allow  so  suspiciuub-lookuvg  a  ^Ml^  v<» 
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pass  with  rapiers  of  the  forbidden  length,  and  her  Majesty's  proclam- 
ation only  three  weeks  old.  Here,  Corporal  Caliver,  do  your  duty, 
sir.  Break  xae  off  a  foot  from  each  of  these  gentleeien^a  blades  on 
the  spot.** 

This,  as  might  be  surmised,  was  easier  said  than  done*  and  conse- 
.quently  a  riot  took  place,  which  frighted  the  town  from  its  propriety. 

**  To  the  fieods  with  your  proclamation !"  cried  the  foremost  cava- 
lier. 

«  To  hell  with  the  mayor  I"  cried  another, 

**  Break  our  spits  T*  said  a  third.  **  Hark  ye,  my  lads,  if  ourhkdet 
are  to  be  shortened  by  a  foot,  we'll  shorten  them  in  the  midriffs  of 
the  mayor  and  corporation/' 

So  saying,  the  adventurers  whipped  out  their  swords,  and  making  a 
lilt  at  the  halberdiers,  overtyrned  them  in  a  twinkling,  capsizing  the 
town-clerk  and  three  of  the  jurats,  and  seizing  upon  Master  Mayor 
and  the  hog«beadle,  soused  them  into  the  water  delf. 

This  produced  quite  a  sensation.  Such  an  outrage  as  flinging 
the  mayor  of  one  of  the  Cinqae  Ports  into  his  own  water  delf  was 
indeed  a  circumstance  even  in  these  stirring  times,  and  the  whole 
place  felt  the  insult.  Bats  and  clubs  were  called  by  the  'prentices, 
the  town-crier  beat  his  drum^  and  the  town-guard  got  under  arms, 
the  great  bell  of  St*  Peter's  church  was  tolled,  and  the  hubbub 
spreading  from  Canterbury* gate  to  the  Haven-bridge,  such  a  riot  en- 
sued, that  a  rumour  reached  Sandown  Castle  that  the  Queen  had 
already  arrived,  and  a  royal  salute  was  fired  in  honour  of  her  coming 
at  least  a  week  before  she  actually  visited  Sandwich. 

Meanwhile,  Mr,  Mayor  being  lifted  from  the  delf  stream,  in  the 
hurry  and  confusion  was  carried  into  the  house  where,  a  few  minutes 
before,  he  had  ordered  a  distress  to  be  levied,  in  consequence  of  there 
being  no  tub  of  water  before  the  door,  and  where,  unfortunate iy,  the 
plague  was  raging. 

It  was  lucky  for  the  offendera  that,  in  consequence  of  the  aniici- 
pated  visit  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  most  of  the  troops  quartered  in  Sand- 
wich were  out  upon  the  sand-hills  exercising  and  platoon-firing,  in 
order  to  be  in  good  practice  for  the  occasion ;  consequently,  dashing 
into  the  Fishmarket  like  a  company  of  Mohawks,  they  commenced  a 
furious  ftBsault  upon  the  townsfolk,  who  just  at  this  time  were  pro- 
viding themselves  for  dinner,  and,  without  any  respect  to  buyers  or 
sellers,  pelted  them  indiscriminately  w4ih  soles,  plaice,  haddocks,  cod, 
eels,  and  flounders,  till  they  drove  them  out  of  the  market  by  Potters 
Street  and  the  Butchery.  In  sliort,  they  might  perhaps  have  suc- 
ceeded eventually  in  gaining  their  vessel,  had  they  not  stopped  to 
amuse  themselves  with  this  diversion  in  the  Fishmarket*  As  it  was, 
however,  the  alarm  having  spread,  they  found  themselves  in  turn 
completely  brought  to  bay  at  Hog*s  corner,  and  fairly  surrounded  by 
the  indignant  townspeople,  who  with  pikes,  matchlocks,  clubs,  bats, 
and  swords,  which  they  had  hastily  snatched  up,  seemed  determined 
to  sacrifice  them  to  the  offended  dignity  of  the  chief  magistrate,  and 
they  were  accordingly  quickly  in  a  critical  situation. 

Having,  however,  been  at  the  sacking  of  more  than  one  Spanish 
settlement,  they  held  their  own  manfully,  and  such  as  could  keep  to- 
gether managed  to  make  a  retiring  fight  of  it,  and  getting  over  the 
churchyard  wall,  hooted  and  pelted  by  the  mob,  burst  into  Sl  Clc* 
ment's  churchy  and  cried  out  for  sanctuary. 
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THE  OLD  JOKE. 

\A  Vommun\€(xi%on  to  ihe  Letter- Btyg  of  the  *''-  i)i>on."] 

EvBRYBODY  knows  that  tlie  sellers  of  old  book^i  of  the  inferior  claAS 
usually  hare  at  their  doors  a  large  drawer  or  two,  crammed  with  the 
most  tnisceUaneoug  literature,  and  bearing  labels  inscribed  ^'  Six|>ence 
each**'  '*  Tiueepence  each/*  &c.  The  vender  has  not  deemed  these  de- 
ipiaed  volumes  worthy  even  of  four  wafers,  and  a  square  piece  of  paper, 
marked  '^Spanish  book/*  ''Old  Flay/'  and  the  like.  They  generally 
connstof  odd  volumes  of  obsolete  novels,  forgotton  purkauical  treatises^ 
Imtals  in  the  Low  Countriea  about  a  hundred  years  back,  family-receipt- 
books,  and  old  almanacks.  Nevertheless,  the  book-collector  would  do 
well  not  to  pass  over  these  motley  assemblages^  as  many  a  volume  oc* 
casionally  finds  its  way  into  such  a  groupi  not  from  its  own  demerit, 
but  from  the  ignorance  of  the  bookseller. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  drawers  that  I  lately  found  an  old  edition  of 
the  veritable  Joe  Miller.  A  deficiency  of  six  leaves  had  plunged  him 
into  this  Tartarus  of  literature ;  for,  had  he  been  perfect,  a  showy  label 
would  have  called  the  attention  of  the  public.  I  paid  my  sixpence 
eagerly,  withont  even  attempting  to  persuade  the  vendor  to  take  four-* 
pence  instead,  I  pocketed  my  ^*  Joe/'  and  I  hurried  to  my  lodgings*  I 
nad  heard  much  of  the  fame  of  Joe  Miller — who  has  not  ? — I  had  never 
read  him — who  has  ?  I  promised  myself  an  evening  of  the  most  exqui- 
site enjoyment ;  1  changed  my  ordinary  coat  for  a  loose  blouse  ;  1  drew  off 
my  tight  hooUi  and  put  on  my  easiest  slippers  ;  I  lighted  a  very  picked 
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gir;  I  WW  determined  thmt  my  larary  iJiould  be  as  complete  &s 

Ue»    I  imt  Bcnr  before  the  rerj  faontaia  of  irtt ;  something  like  i 

10  mat^M  in  llie  expe^atioii  of  mirth* 

I  did  IMC  kagh  at  the  fint  joke.     Well,  no  matter  ;  "  Joe/*  like 

Hooker,  ni^  be  albwi^  to  aod  sometimes^  though  it  wm  a  pit?  ihmi 

,  he  nodded  at  the  rery  beginniBg.     But»  then^  I  did  not   laugh  at  the 

ttood  joke^  nor  at  the  third,  nor  at  the  fourth,  nor  at  the  twenly- 

I  focirth*     I  turned  orer  the  leares  with  frantic  haste,  but  there  was  not 

smile  to  be  got,  much  less  a  ^  guffaw."    Some  of  the  jokes  were  stale 

I  mnd  dirtf ,  some  were  dirty  without  being  stale,  some  stale  without  \    ~ 

^  ing  dirty  ;  hut  all  united  in  a  perfect  absence  of  fun.     I  had  nev 

penned  a  **  *hmer  "  rolnme. 

I  niaed  my  ejt&  from  the  book  with  an  expression  akin  to  4 
wbco  I  w»s  struck  by  the  appearance  of  something  like  two  bng 
apuka  stnught  before  me,  over  which  something  like  a  whitish  clo 
was  suspended*     Looking  closer,  I  perceived  that  the  spurks  we 
pair  of  eyes,  and  that  the  cloud  was  white,  venerable,  flowing  bu^ 
Soon  I  could  di&tinguish  a  sharp,  aquiline  nose,  and  a  pair  of  thin  Hp 
wkich>  by  endeavouring  to  »mile,  had  forced  themselves  into  an 
ireasicin   half  mournful,  half  malicious*     The  countenance  was  ve 
[iminuttve;  but  had  all  the  appearance  of  excessive  dd  age. 
>  body  seemed  as  if  it  verged  towards  a  point,  but  uU  w&r  so  very  hu 
and  shadowy  below  the  chin,  that  I  cannot  speak  to  this  n-iih  any 
thing  like  certainty.     Startled,  I  exclaimed,  *'  Af  elancholy  phanton 
what  art  thou  ?" 

**  Ah  !  tboo  callest  me  mekncholy,'*  answered  a  thin,  shrill  voiceij 
"but  I  was  fiinny  in  my  time," 
•*  But,  %vhat  art  thou?" 
•'  I,*'  said  the  phantom,  '*  am  the  oldest  joke  that  ever  existed  in  lif' 
English  tongue. 

*♦  What  did  you  say  ?'*  said  I,  not  catching  the  word,     "  The  oldcrt 
Joe  or  the  oldest  jdke  ?** 

**  I  said  *  joke  ;*  but  joke  and  '  Joe  '  are  synonymom^u" 
I  darted  an  iuvoluutarT  gknce  at  the  dull   volume  before  me;  1 
doubted  the  correctness  of  the  synonyme. 

"  The  oldest  joker''  said  I,  and  I  began  turning  over  the  leavdfl 
Joe  MiUer.     **  Let  me  see;  it  strikes  me  that  the  oldest  joke  i»lK 
about  the  two  Irishmen,  one  of  whom  exclaimed,  thut  if  they  had  UH  j 
miles  to  travel,  it  %vnuld  be  only  five  miles  a*piece." 

**  Thou  art  right,"  said  the  phantom  ;  "  I  am  that  very  joke ;  td^] 
know  that  thou  dost  not  think  tne  funny." 
1  made  no  reply» 

**  But,  oh!  how  funny  I  was  in  the  olden  time!"  exclaiined  tlit  ^ 
joke,  with  rising  enthusiasm,     "  A  countryman  overhenrd  the 
tious  Irishman,  and  he  recorded  meat  a  neighbouring  alehouse.  ^ 
was  merriment!    there  was  joUity  J     Many  an  old  toper  spilU 
beer !  laughter  prevented  the  servant   from   attending  to  hi« 
Hine  host  shouted  till  his  sides  were  ready  to  crock  ;  mine  ho»t<*J 
flung  herself  into  the  large,  easy  chair,  in  all  the  agonies  of  ^xctnf^ 
mirth*     Every  one  of  the  hearers  bore  me  in  his  mind.     I  flew  aM* 
through  every  city  and  village.     England  was   then,  indeed,  iptfrfj 
England ;  and  I  was  a  great  cause  of  its  merriment-     Oh  I  timei  I 
better  than  they  are  now,  when  people  laughed  at  me !" 
•'  They  were  different;*  I  observed  drily. 
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\*^Th^t  was  the  period  of  my  glory/*  said  the  juke.  *'My  decline 
■n  hastened  by  the  injiidicinuR  rnanttgement  of  an  old  citi?.en  of  Lon- 
don, who  gave  n  Jarge  fiimily  pvirty  every  Christmas  Dny\  For  six 
successive  years  he  told  me,  amid  peals  of  boisterous  laughter  ;  but  on 
the  aeventh  Christmas  the  laughter  was  much  less  violent,  and  on  the 
eighth  some  of  the  party  ceased  to  laugh  altogether.  One  unlucky 
son*Ln-law^  who  was  seen  to  ^pe  at  me,  was  cut  out  of  the  old  gentle- 
man's will.  This  severe  punishment  gave  me  for  awhile  a  sort  of  sur- 
reptitious success.  The  families  of  many  a  respectable  citizen  laughed 
loud  at  me,  not  out  of  mirth,  but  out  of'^  pure  terror,  bearing  in  mind 
the  fearful  example  of  their  unfortunate  neighbuiir.  The  reign  of  ter- 
ror, however,  did  not  last  long,  and  the  ghastly,  forced  laugh,  now 
dwindled  into  no  laugh  at  all. 

Jn  due  time  I  was  printed  ;  and  I  thought  my  old  glories  were  really 
reviving.  Many  a  person  laughed  at  me  while  reading,  who,  by  some 
chance  had  never  heard  me  at  all ;  for,  though  the  traditional  jofee  may 
travel  far  and  wide,  it  must  from  its  very  nature  miss  a  large  portion 
of  the  population.  My  spirits  began  to  revive  !  but,  alas  1  I  was  in  a 
sad  error,  mistaking  for  a  benefit  the  greatest  possible  calamity*  As 
long  fts  I  remained  unprinted  there  was  still  a  chance  of  a  party  where 
no  one  had  heard  me,  still  a  j>rospect  of  a  hearty  laugh  ;  but,  once 
printed^  everybody  knew  me,  having  read  me,  and  laughed,  pcrhap9y 
in  solitude.  The  roar  of  assembled  numbers  was  gone  for  ever.  Nurses, 
to  be  sure,  %vould  sometimes  tell  ine  to  infsints  ;  but  children  are  bad  ap- 
preciators  of  jokes.  The  more  dull  did  not  iiuderstQud  me  at  all ;  the 
more  acute  merely  remarked  ihat  the  Irishman  must  have  been  an  ex- 
ceedingly stupid  person.  This  was  another  stub,  Blany  had  learned 
me  without  having  laughed  iit  me,  even  in  the  first  instance.** 
I  could  not  help  sympathizing  with  the  unfortunate  joke* 
*'  I  wms  now  sunk  to  wliut  I  thought  the  lowest  condition ^  when  the 
manager  of  a  thesitre  made  a  desperate  effort  to  revive  me  in  a  paiito- 
Qtnie^  I  shall  ever  feel  grateful  to  him  for  his  good-will,  though  the 
tttempt  proved  moat  unfortunate-  A  lurge  uiilestoiie,  inscnbed  *  X 
miles  to  London,'  was  placed  on  the  stage,  and  the  clown  intimated  to 
fttntaloon  the  expediency  of  both  visiting  the  metroptdis.  At  this  in- 
ctaftt  harlequin  slapped  the  milestone,  which  separated  itself  into  two 
perfect  milestones,  each  inscribed  *  V  miles  to  Lonilon/  The  clown 
exclaimed,  *  Ah!  it  s  onJy  live  miles  a-piece,'  and  then  he  and  panta- 
Jtjon  left  the  stage,  each  with  a  milestone  under  his  arm.  How  shidl 
1  record  the  humiliating  fact  ? — the  pit  hissed  !*' 
Her«  the  joke  paused  awhile  to  groan* 

'*  The  very  next  morning,"  it  continued,  '*  a  daily  paper  said,  '  An 
attempt  was  made  in  the  pantomime  to  pass  off  the  paltry  old  juke  of 
the  Irishman  and  the  ten  miles,  but  the  public  very  properly  resented  the 
iomult/  I  need  say  no  more  'i — not  only  have  1  ceaseu  to  be  funny,  but 
in  I  appearance  is  regarded  as  an  insult.  I  have  led  you  from  the 
lieigbt  of  my  glory  to  the  depth  of  my  shame  ;  and  here  let  my  bio- 
g^pliy  terminate.  And  now,  oh  young  man,  who  sometimes  writest 
jfik«s  fof  the  multitude  to  read,  bear  in  mind  my  sad  story.  Thou 
^crt  not  aware,  probably,  that  a  joke  is  an  organized  being,  capable  of 
J<i7  and  of  misery*  Its  aliment  is  laughter;  but  that  aliment  ceasing, 
Jt  does  not  die,  but  lives  in  the  most  horrible  agony.  Be  careful,  then, 
^*  thou  callest  into  ejtistenc*  a  being  so  susceptible.  Recollect, 
the  beginning  is  joyous,  the  misery  of  the  subsequent  life  in 
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print,  when  laaghuf  is  no  more*    Ob,  young  man.  either  make  a  jole 
tbat  fthall  be  kughed  at  etemallf ,  or  make  no  joke  at  all ! " 

So  sayings  the  form  vani&bed,  thoogh  for  some  momenU  I  hetni  i 
sound  as  of  stifled  sobbing. 

I  wiped  a  tear  from  my  eye<»  and«  instead  of  writing  swMlMf 
fanny  iar  the  "  Di^an/'  wrote  the  abore  melancholy  atory* 


We  experience  an  urgent  ne^ssity  to  enter  a  proteit  sgaiuKt  the 
onwarrantable  neglect  into  which  a  certain  old  friend  of  oonhiiliJJtfa 
We  allude  to  the  old  stage-nigger,  who  \ia&,  alas  !  almost  iadcd  eolirel; 
from  the  horizon,  driven  from  the  high  position  which  he  oocupied  in 
public  favour   by  an   in&ipid   banjo-playing  Yankee   importatioot  is 
wltoae  long-winded  songs  and  guttural  whinla  we  never  have  yet  fatn 
able  to  detect  the  remotest  claim  to  a  smile.     And,  in  deSeooe  d  tk 
new-fangled  introduction,  we  are  told  that  poor  Sambo  was  SB  tbitiir* 
tion,  a  poetical  creation,  and,  save  in  colour,  without  a  panlld  to  ihi 
negro  creation  ;  whereas  Jim  Crow  possesses  the  advantage  ol  W^g 
an  exact  type  of  nigger  individuality,  of  holding  the  mirror  up  t/ywtpo 
nature.     Truly,  had  we  known  this  to  be  the  case,  our  fervour  in  ibf 
cause  of  negro  emancipation  had  suffered  considerable  diminution ;  tod 
sure  we  are  that  it  was  under  the  impression  that  niggen  were  the 
amiable  beings  which  Sambo  represents  them  to  be,  that  Jnhn  Bull 
voted  his  tewnty  millions  to  relieve  them  from  their  bondage.  When*  i' 
the  heart  that  would  not  soflen,  where  is  Uie  breeches-pocket  that 
would  not  spontaneously  unbutton  itself  on  hearing  thai  the  unisble 
Samboy  with  his  neatly- plaited  frill,  his  tunic  of  striped  cotton»  m^ 
his  dandy  red  morocco  shoes,  was  pining  under  the  lash  of  an  inhumiB 
task-master?     Does  not  the  recollection  of  the  many  dull  Eaitcm 
operas  and  dreary  farces,  which  he  has  enlivened  with  his  grotsiqtM 
antics,  and  never-varying,  though  ever-amusing  dance,  performed  by 
the  alternate  raising  of  his  hands  and  feet,  come  over  us,  and  uofAm 
us  with  gratitude  and  pity  ?     Is  it  not  all  this  that  has  insipinfd  iB 
the  eloquent  appeals  in  favour  of  black  emancipation,  from  the  dap  of 
Thomas  Clark&on  to  those  of  Fowell  Buxton  f     Far  different  arr  tW 
feelings  with  which  we  are  animated  when  reflecting  on  Jim  Crow* 
Has  he  not,  from  the  fatal  day  when  €rst  he  wus  imported  to  04 
through  the  medium  of  Mr*  Rice,  infected  every  town  in  the  cooaiiy 
with  a  detestable  plague  ?     Bid  not  every  blackguard  little  boy,  ifwry 
itinerant  organ,  wandering  clarinet,  and  peripatetic  hom-band  con* 
mence  whistling,  bawling,  grinding,  and  blowing  their  intemuiiiUe 
''Jim  Crows,*'  **  Jim  along  Joseys,"  and  **  Lucy  Longs/'  till  HVf 
delicate  ear  cursed  all  niggers  from  the  bottom  of  their  sbattsred  tyii^ 
panumsi  and  felt  a  savage  interest  in  the  progress  of  slave-irsdlnf  ^ 
If  these  be  your  realities,  give  us  back  our  abstraction,  we  will  beace^ 
forward  abhor  the  truth  touching  negro  individuality,  we  witl  rrpiH^ 
diate  concrete  V^ankee  Jim  €rows,  and  lull  ourselves  in  plaitittf » 
agreeablej  abstract  Sambos. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  DICKY. 

k  able  poem   entitled  the  '^  Song  of  a  Shirt"  appeared  fti 
[back  in  the  columns  of  Punch,  detailing  the  misery  of  tiitf  i 
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fortiitiate  work- worn  an.  The  following  communication  has  been  drop* 
ped  into  the  ietter-box  of  our  Divan*  It  was  accompanied  by  a  note 
detailing  the  equal  misery  of  the  hapless  men-about-town^  who  h^ve 
not  a  shirt  to  sing  about,  but  BUpply  its  place  by  a  fronts  or  *'  dicky ;" 
which  is  described  as  a  species  of  linen  breastplate  tied  on  with  string ; 
and,  with  the  aid  of  a  waistcoat,  calculated  to  deceive  the  eye  of  the 
most  wary  into  a  belief  that  the  wearer  is  enabled  to  go  the  entire 
corazza,'2 


In  a  garret  airy  and  high. 
With  features  freed y  and  iad, 

Stood  a  gent  m  ungentlit  attire. 
For  never  a  nhirt  be  had. 
Scrub  I  scnib  !  icnib  ! 

Working  Away  like  a  brick,  he 
IVafth^d  his  front  in  a  tub^ 

Singing  the  song  of  the  dicky, 

Scrub  f  scrub  !  iMiruh  * 
Thii  washing  is  aug^ht  but  a  treat, 

S<;ruh  !  &crub  !  scrub  ] 
Evt  I  cau  appear  in  the  street. 
(Ttfl  fine  to  he  a  swell, 

In  Chesterfield  wrapper  so  fla»b^ 
But  the  misery  who  can  tell 
Of  baring  a  dicky  lo  wash  ? 

OK  !  man^  that  admire  mv  air, 

And  think  me  exactly  the  thing, 
It  is  not  a  thirt  that  I  wimr. 

But  a  dicky  tied  on  with  atnag. 
j^wdl  !  swell !  swell ! 

On  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 
Sdll  do  I  try  to  be  a  sw  ell, 

Aithongh  I  have  nerer  a  shirt. 


Scrub  !  scrub  !  scrub  ! 

Alas,  for  a  long  black  stock. 
Or  a  gent's  new  vest  with  a  dotjble-hreast, 

Whidi  at  prying  eyes  wtiJd  moizk. 
Frill,  and  buttons,  and  tiipe, 

Tape,  and  buttons^  and  frillj 
Have  got  to  dry^  and  be  iron  d  ere  1 

Can  hear  JuUien's  new  quadriiJe. 

Oh  !  that  a  shirt  entire 

I  could  on  my  shoulders  fijL, 
The  **  striped  regatta**  at  two'-and-four. 

Or  the  long -doth  at  four-aad^sut, 
Or  even  the  outfit  caliai. 

At  a  shiUing,  would  make  me  glad  ; 
But  nougbt  have  I,  even  that  to  buy, 

And  credit  cannot  be  had. 

In  a  garret  airy  and  high. 
With  fejitureft  seedy  and  sad, 

StotHi  a  gent  in  ungentle  attire, 

1  or  never  a  shirt  he  had. 

i^crub  !  scrub  J  scrub  I 

Working  away  like  a  brick,  he 
Wash'd  his  front  in  a  tub, 

Singing  this  song  of  the  dicky. 


PARLOUR  MAGia 

This  scientific  amusement  has  lately  become  so  very  fashionable  that 
at  the  request  of  a  talented  gentleman,  one  Mr.  Peter  Parley,  of  juve- 
nile celebrity,  we  are  induced  to  give  the  following  receipt  fur  harm- 
less experiments,  which  may  be  performed  with  simple  apparatus,  at  a 
compnratively  small  expense. 

To  imitate  a  comet,  —  Buy  a  firework  called  a  squib,  which  coats 
about  one  halfpenny  at  a  respectable  maker's.  Secure  it  with  pack- 
thread to  the  tail  of  a  cat,  ana  light  the  touch- paper.  It  will  take  an 
eccentric  course^  and  generally  bang  in  the  hayloft. 

Chemical  Transjonnafion, — A  small  quantity  of  vitriolic  acid  thrown 
OTer  black  silk,  or  satin  dresses,  will  turn  them  red,  and  afterwards 
diaatipear  altogether.     It  should  be  done  when  nobody  h  looking. 

To  make  a  wine- glass Jly. — Heat  water  until  it  boiK  and  then  pour 
it  suddenly  intu  a  glass.  It  will  fly  immediatelyi  and  divert  every- 
body exceedinj^ly — from  what  they  are  about. 

Phoiographic  (frdrt-iwg.— Take  a  common  candle,  to  be  procured  at 
any  tallow-chandler's.  Light  it,  and  place  it  close  enough  to  the  ceil- 
ing for  the  deposition  of  carbou  from  the  smoke  to  leave  a  black  mark. 
By  moving  the  candle  abimt,  you  may  obtain  a  likeness  of  your  uncle, 
totor,  or  any  one  else  you  please.  It  requires  no  fixing,  and  will  last 
a  long  time. 

To  produce  a  liquid  from  two  soUdg, — Take  two  decantera,  oti^  cJ^tv- 
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* -.  z  rrj .      K : .•  -ck  iLem  f« »rcibl y  several  tilmJ^ 

ir-  t:o  "T'-t  i   v:>:t.  and  are  left  ulone  in 

7-:»:V^:->..;k  fr.-n-  t!ie  card-l»asket.     Leave 

L-^     ::   y  ur    -^s'l.y  h  nie.     It  causes  great 

— i>r:"  Trr  i:.e  tv:i-t!.:rijr>  go  out,  tie  a  stout 
1  -*  -'.•  -1  nir.e  ixiches  fniin  the  ^iind. 
.i..-r  •  r.  :'-Cv  i  ti:b  uf  water  on  the  fir>t 
-i  -J  :  :Lv  ^-  «j.l-3.c!:ii;e  ;  shut  the  kitten  up 
-1   :.r   ize  *t:rvj.nis.  and  tLen  wait  fur  tbe 


Ar  '^1  "/ir  r::.!..:..!  :-.:r; >:::«->  v»:il  which  this  our  Diran  is  fur- 
«::'•.  :••::  ^.i_l  iir  _r.i  :r.Li.in:-:c.  :r.ere  i:*  one  in  particular,  of 
:  .  .-  :  >  •:  ::r  >i.i.  r  ::=:: r  s-  .:rr-ii:-.cnt  to  its  walU,  as  well  a«  a 
^•.;     :  I  -.:     t.ji:  1.   ::>  ir.-ite*.  '.^e  rVc-l  bound  in  gratitude  to 

-  :  :   :;v  _::       I:  :-  !.*:>:-   .:  a  ^^  :..;  licaied  piece  of  machinery, 
,-:..--    -    ::.    -  _.l   j"r.r.!r.^   'j    ^    Dutch   mechanician,  whose 

.    - -•    -    '.    Ill::,  r  ..r  .'.i-I  i    ■:•.  :     us.  but  who.  to  jud<re  from  this 

•  .  -  :       :  :  f  .:  ^-:u  *.-   r  --:  ':.-tc  l-ceii  a  n"..in  prufuundly  versed  in 

-"".->-.>:  .*.■  _:  ..:-r>    :  :!ic  :.>.c::-:::cal  art.     From  it^  form  and 

•  .       . :  -  ;^:.    ::  'n  .r-r  .; .  "  c  *.  -ve  ::^Tced  by  ccurtesy  to  call  it  a 

-::    ,-^:      .:    -."..£    i-^::..   --:*-.•    the  ^e^"'.ole^t  adaptatiuu  to  the 

..«-•;:.£::     :   :r  r    --Liilrr   -;^cur-tely    or   inaccurately,  we  have 

:    .-.       ^T  >.>  "ici  :'..;:   rrl:.  :: '.c>  of  lanjruage ;  for  certiunly  no 

":::       ^   .    >1  J.  ":..'.  =   rL'.ird  iL.x;  brain  of  the  aforementiimed 

"    >:       -       *--.->     :    :;:   j.:.:r..ry.  >:ud:oi2>ly  to  have  precluded  its 

-  *  "    ■     -  :     -  ~  ?-/..  *. -r:«  >r.     WL^t  particular  end  he  designed 
:  "    ^-Ti      -     ..;•..  tT  .:   -• -<  :l.;r  rc>ul:  if  a  moment  of  whimsical  in- 

*  -  '.  .-*:  ..i>:.  :.?  "•i  ..^.:.  :.  -ftcr  a  careful  ^tudy  of  its  con- 
r  ■  :'.  :'  -7  »  -  ..  -i>.lvc.  1:  l»iEars.  us  we  have  s^aid,  no  other 
-.*..  .    .7  .•*..    :     :.  :-<•;:...::  ;"..;.:   uf"  p.-sso»ing  a  dial-plate  with  two 

.^    .  Vn:  .'. .    -.:■.'..:*.  .:•-.;  :;.e  Capability  of  being  wound  up, 

.:  r.  . :  ;:.;  .:  ..>f?  -"..  :ii-:.:::y  v.iih  any  chronometrical  con- 
--•  .'  •*...:.•.  sT.  . :. ".  w"'  ::  •-  ti-.v?  .;  >erie>  of  complicated  evolution* 
■>.•...    .-  ". .    .:^.:      r.   >..  :": ..:  ::  i:iv>  wrong  wtiuld  be  a  libel  on  all 

— .,; r  v..K-'\>  :::  i:i:rr..*:  :"  r  i;.t>e  are  consi>tent  in  their  irregu- 

'  :      rn.  r*:  v:'.  «:r  :  •;  :..-:  ..r  :•>:•  ^'..>w.     Any  >uch  general  imputatiun 

..:  ::.i:.J.  %^.  ;;..■-  ':•.  :::•..»:! '.c  :  a:.d  the  only  specimen  of  liorology 

•  ,   v.  .\v  V*.  ::..-.:  cm:'.*;  ..:  :/.i  kicp  it  in  countenance,  is  the  cluck  of 

>•    i^ ..  -.v  cr:  >  \\ ::"..  ::> :  .ur  v;:./.>  ^iviiij:  each  other  the  lie,  and  even  they 

':  •••5  :':.c  v.ht::  c:  >::jki:\:  to  thtir  al»errations  for  months  in  suces»iou. 

V.^  i::>  0  a  si*;::.;  Mc  a  t-:  the  ]>erKTiv.ances  of  this  c/'cfd'aurrc  of  Dutch 

:v«n:*.  .r/.'srit.  we  wiV.  rec.  rd  its  pnnrcedings  for  a  day.     On  winding  it 

v.*\  ^x%':.:ch  is  d.  r.e  :.>  with  an  ordinary  Dutch  cli»ck,  by  pulling  down 

N^th  ^\^igl.;^.^  -r.d  Mixing  it  at  the  right  time  by  the  parish  clock, 

>*5;:ch  had  jv;>t  struck  nine.  lK»ih  weights  immediately  ran  down  half 

>^  a>  to  the  gn>und,  and  the  hands  conunenced  turning  round  the  dial 

>^*ith  the  rapidity  of  that  little  machine  carried  alnnit  by  piemen,  calk'i 

*  twmalxnit,  whde  it  struck  in  regular  succession  thirty-two.     Having 

thus  oaaihI  itself  of  its  su)H*rabundant  animal  spirits,  it  subsided  into  a 

e^luu^r  »ene$  of  movements,  and  »hortly  after  sullenly  .struck  one,  the 

be  it  oWrveil,  denoting  twenty  minutes  to  three.  It  then  ri*uiaia- 
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ed  silent  for  nearly  half  the  day,  emitting  only  now  and  then  a  sudden 
rattling  sound,  as  if  endeavouring  to  imitate  a  French  postilion,  until 
a  neighbouring  clock  struck  three,  upon  which  it  burst  forth  into  a 
tern* He  rattle,  and  struck  eleven,  adding  one  immediately  after,  as  if  to 
correct  itself,  and  then,  after  mature  consideration,  struck  four  a«  its 
final  verdict. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  this  interesting  iusm  ingeniif  to  the  varied 
powers  of  whose  machinery  the  automata  of  Vancauson  and  the  cal- 
culating machine  of  Babbage  must  appear  as  of  childish  simplicity. 
For  a  long  time  we  treated  it  with  contempt  as  a  disorderly  clock, 
until  the  numerous  fruitless  essays  of  divers  itinerant  Dutchmen  to 
amend  its  motions  opened  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  a  clock, 
but  a  perfectly  distinct  piece  of  machinery,  such  as  was  hitherto  un- 
paraJleJed  in  the  history  of  mechanics.  We  then  turned  our  thoughts 
to  solve  the  inscrutable  problem  of  its  utility  ;  but,  after  exhausting 
our  ingenuity  with  innumerable  conjectures,  one  of  which  was,  that  it 
was  probably  adapted  for  the  stage,  where  very  long  periods  of  time 
are  required  to  be  compressed  into  a  few  minutes,  its  total  inconsist- 
ency precluded  all  such  ideas,  and  we  are  now  content  to  regard  it  in 
a  purely  cesthetical  point  of  view>  intending  to  bequeath  it  to  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  or  the  Polytechnic,  as  a  monument  of  what  the  Dutch 
mind  is  capable  of  achieving. 


The  Lounger  of  a  Fashionable  Literary  Man. 

An  ingenious  nobleman,  very  popular  from  a  recent  novel,  has  in- 
closed us  the  following  diary  of  his  w^eek's  employment*  Addicted  to 
imitation,  he  has  evidently  followed  the  style  of  an  amusing  letter 
which  appears  every  day  in  the  pages  of  a  small  periodical,  known  to 
the  patrons  of  the  drama  as  Th€  Tfteaincal  Offxeri^er,  and  which  forms 
an  agreeable  entr'acte  by  its  advertisements  and  conundrums. 

'*to  the  obktlxmek  of  the  divan* 

''Dbab  Fellow-labourbrb, 

"  Just  wish  to  say  a  word— beg  pardon^ — hope  I  don't  intrude — but 
you  will  excuse  me.  I  have  to  mention  that  I  have  arranged  so  as  to 
rub  shoulders  with  my  friendsj  the  authors^  at  one  or  the  other  of  the 
grand  lounges  about  town. 

*'  Mondatf. — Stroll  into  the  Reading-room  of  the  British  iVIuaeum — 
librarian  civil — ask  for  pen  and  paper— all  sorts  of  books — make  plenty 
of  extracts^  and  build  new  novel  for  my  publisher. 

"  Tuesday, ^*^xvku\ine  cheap  edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels  at  a 
book-stall— Antiquary,  fine  work,  very  graphic  descriptions — tear  out 
leaf  when  nobody  is  looking,  and  paste  it  into  my  MSS.  for  printer. 

"  Wednesday.^On  my  way  from  Drury  Lane,  after  seeing  Charles 
Kean  in  the  first  tragedy  I  ever  wrote,  Richard  the  Third,  drop  into 
the  Garrick  Club.  Important  man  there*  Hear  jokes  and  good  things 
from  clever  members— WTOte  them  all  down.  Do  for  my  next  Christ- 
maa  piece^ — wrote  all  the  Christmas  pieces,  you  know,  and  put  them 
out  under  false  names* 

**  Thursday. — Pay  a  visit  to  JeflTs,  in  the  Burlington  Arcade. — Dip 
into  new  French  translation  of  my  *  Vicar  of  Wakefield  *■ — ^had  a  great 
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run.  Find  oat  plots  and  sitoations  from  unknown  foreign  norels.— 
New  tale  of  Fashionable  Life  in  my  desk— call  it  '  Vinan  Gray  '— 
think  it  will  do  for  my  pnblisher — ^yes^  certain  to  do  for  him,  if  he 
takes  it. 

-  Friday, — Read  the  '  Miscellany/ — best  thing  I  ever  did  by  my- 
self.— and  then  make  a  new  riddle.  '  When  am  I  withoot  special  at- 
tendants y     Answer — When  none  of  my  pages  are  my  own. 

"  Saturday. — Attend  private  reading  of  my  new  prise-comedy,  irluch 
is  to  get  it,  at  the  Hay  market.  Think  my  last  novel  very  like  the  aJtir 
in  the  Paris  catacombs,  because  it  is  constructed  out  of  other  people's 
skulls ;  and  make  a  memorandum  that  copyright  means  a  right  to  copy. 
At  night  hear  Mr.  Petti:.rrew  lecture  upon  a  mummy :  he  sayi  the  irt 
of  extracting  the  brains  is  lost.  Do  not  think  so  at  all  myself —cu 
extract  the  brains  of  anybody  with  perfect  ease. 

**  But  beg  pardon — I  intrude. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"Nanus." 


TO  MONSIEUR  BAUGNIET, 

THE   IXIXITABLE   ASTIST   WHO   DESIGNS   POaTEAlTI  OV  9T0XI. 

The  poeu  mythological  inform  ui 

That  once  upon  a  time — no  matter  when — 
And  in  the  reign  of  some  one,  an  enormoui 

Overwhelming  deluge  drownM  the  men. 
And  eke  the  women — for  'twas  such  a  storm  as 

We  may  not  hope  to  see  agen ! 
Nav,  Father  3Iathew  would  have  hcen  astonish*d, 

For  tpiriU  fled  by  water-j^xm/f  admonish*d. 

But  one  Deucalion  and  Iiis  rib  were  spared 

(We  quote  still  from  the  same  authority). 
Though  in  that  world  of  waters  how  they  Uied 

For  food  we  know  not,  unless  for  it  ha 
Went  out  a-fishing  for  his  wife,  and  cared 

Nothing  at  being  left  in  a  minority, 
**  With  all  the  world  before  them  where  to  choose/* 

They  felt  no  want  of  pumps,  and  stood  in  their  own  shoes. 

But  wanting  company,  so  we  suppose, 

He  pick'd  up  certain  stones  that  lay  about. 
And  cast  them  o>r  his  head,— while  each  he  throws 

Is  straight  transform'd  into  a  man,  as  stout 
And  hardy  as  a  flint, — all  well-made  beaux  ! 

Who  cned.  '*  Long  live  Deucalion  !"  with  a  sliout. 
Meanwhile  his  rib  yoiinff  maidens  made  by  doaens. 

Who  intermarried  wiui  the  men  their— cousins. 

You,  too,  great  artist,  men  from  stones  produce, 

That  live  and  breathe,  and  really  Mem  to  speak. 
Surely  you  must  have  dealings  with  the  Deuce ! 

Or  wondrous  Nature,  in  some  playful  freak. 
Hath  gifted  you  with  powers  that  conduce 

To  others'  joy,  and  gratitude  bespeak ; 
For  ne*er  were  mortals  so  portray'd  before, 

Nor  will  their  love  be  less  whm  you  *re  no  more. 

Hal  Willis, 

Student-at-Uv. 
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THE  FORTUNES  OF  THE  SCATTERGOOD  FAMILY, 

BY    ALBERT    SMITH. 
WITH   AN    tLLUgTRATlOX    BY   JOHN   LKBCH. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
Mrs,  Cbicksaod^B  lodgers,— The  arrival  of  Block  Mtmdmy, 

It  did  not  take  a  very  long  time  to  prepare  the  youngest  olive  of 
the  Scattergoocl  family  for  his  career  at  a  public  schooL  Clara  was 
indefatigabie,  relieving  her  mother  of  all  extra  trouble  in  arranging 
his  wardrobe,  purchasing  whatever  was  wanted,  and,  above  all, 
cheering  her  brother,  and  keeping  up  bis  spirits  by  holding  forth 
bright  pictures  of  his  approaching  change.  For  Freddy,  after  the 
manner  of  most  little  boys  similarly  situated,  did  not  appear  to 
enter  fully  into  the  advantages  of  his  position,  but  was  somewhat 
discontented  thereat.  In  fact,  Mrs.  Chicksand,  who  had  an  eye  that 
penetrated  the  breasts  of  her  lodgers,  as  well  as  their  closets  and 
tea-caddies,  remarked,  that  on  the  following  morning  he  must  have 
left  his  couch  upon  the  opposite  side  to  that  normally  appropriated 
to  such  a  proceeding;  which  insinuation,  meant  to  convey  an  allego- 
rical idea  of  sulks,  might  be  considered  as  much  owing  to  Lisbeth  as 
himself,  inasmuch  as  he  slept  in  a  French  bed,  which  the  hand- 
maiden pushed  close  up  to  the  walls,  leaving  no  choice  of  sides  but 
the  one  pronounced  the  wrong  one, 

Mr.  Scattergood  also  exerted  himself.  He  took  great  pains  in  un- 
dertaking to  accomplish  everything  that  was  of  no  use  when  done, 
and  went  out-of-the-w.iy  distances,  as  bis  inclination  led  him,  to 
procure  articles  that  were  not  wanted ;  and»  finally,  he  insisted  upon 
marking  all  the  new  linen  of  his  son  in  an  elaborate  and  minutely- 
correct  manner,  with  some  ink  of  his  own  manufacturing,  which 
took  one  day  to  make,  and  another  to  use,  and  washed  out  the  first 
time,  without  leaving  a  trace  behind.  But  then  it  saved  the  expense 
of  a  bottle  at  the  chemist's ;  it  was  an  indolent  occupation  that  Mr. 
Scattergood  rejoiced  in ;  and  it  looked  as  if  he  was  taking  6  share  in 
the  fanaily  exertions. 

Of  course  there  was  to  be  a  cake.  Whoever  went  to  school 
without  one?  What  balm  was  ever  found  equal  to  it  for  the  home- 
lick  yearnings  of  little  boys  ?  Clara  undertook  to  make  it  herself, 
and,  for  that  purpose,  descended  to  the  kitchen  on  the  morning  an- 
tecedent to  Frederick's  departure, 

Mrs,  Chick  sand  was  there  also,  fully  employed,  apparently  con- 
ducting a  small  private  wash,  manufacturing  a  meat-pie,  and  super- 
intending an  unknown  preparation  that  was  simmering  on  the  fire 
all  at  once.  But  these  manifold  occupations  did  not  prevent  her 
^-om  talking  incessantly  to  Clara,  as  wag  her  wont  with  anybody 
who  would  listen  to  her ;  the  most  favourite  topic  being  the  do* 
tnettic  affairs  of  her  esublishment,  and  the  characteristics  of  her 
tenants, 

*'  We  've  had  a  bad  winter  of  it/'  said  Mrs.  Chiekaond,  as  ifee 
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screwed  the  fire-place  together,  took  a  glance  at  the  contents  of  the 
saucepan,  and  then  shook  out  a  lot  of  little  wet  frills  and  cuffs,  and 
threw  them  hghtly  upon  one  another  to  await  the  iron;  '*  a  very 
bad  winter,  indeed.  Miss/*  she  continued,  wishing  a  reply  to  her 
remark. 

**  Very  cold,  indeed/' answered  Clara;  "but  I  think  that  is  all 
over/* 

And  she  looked  towards  the  window  in  confirmation  of  her  re- 
mark, where  a  smoky  canary  of  irregular  plumage  was  diijporting  in 
the  aun-beam,  and  very  industriously  trying  to  extract  nouriiihment 
from  a  knot  of  wire  in  his  cuge^  in  lieu  of  a  bit  of  lump -sugar, 

"  I  wasn't  complaining  of  the  weather/*  said  Mrs.  Chicksaud.  "  I 
meant  it  had  been  a  bad  time  for  my  lodgings." 

**  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,  Mrs.  Chicksand,"  observed  Clara. 
*'  Were  the  rooms  empty  then  ?" 

**  Oh,  my  rooms  are  alwaj-a  full,  thank  goodness*  Always,*'  re- 
sponded Mrs,  Ciiicksand,  with  a  firmness  of  asseveration  calculated 
entirely  to  scare  anybody  from  daring  to  think  to  the  contrary,  and 
in  tended  to  assure  her  tenants  that  they  were  there  located  as  an 
especial  favour,  by  a  lucky  chance  that  did  not  happen  oden,  and 
one  which  they  could  not  possibly  appreciate  sufficiently* 

**  I  never  knew  them  empty  above  a  week,"  continued  Mrs.  Chick- 
sandj  as  if  she  had  been  upon  her  oath  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  or 
any  other  silting  magistrate.  And  then,  finding  no  response  to  her 
affirmation,  she  went  on  : 

*'  But  the  lodgtTS  have  all  been  the  wrong  sort — ^they  did  no  goc»d 
for  the  house — too  much  in  the  chop  and  poultry  way.  They  barri- 
coed  all  that  was  left  the  next  day,  or  briled  the  legs  for  breakfast. 
Give  me  a  joint:  that 's  what  I  say," 

*'  But  it  does  not  suit  everybody  to  have  joints  always/' said  Clara, 
as  she  quietly  continued  her  employment. 

"There  it  ia^  Miss/'  answered  JVIrs.  Chicksand  ;  **but,  then,  how 
are  the  housekeepers  to  live  ?  As  I  said  to  IVIrs.  Walton,  next  door, 
what  a  'let*  she  made  with  them  Pullens  —  Bve  months,  and  they 
never  had  anything  up  twice/* 

*'That  was  very  fortunate  for  Mrs.  Walton,  of  course,"  said  Clara. 

"Fortunate,  indeed.  Miss,"  replied  the  landlady;  *'a  heavenly 
blessing  I  I  never  get  such  catches.  Our  second  floor  's  all  very 
well ;  but  Mr.  Bodle  's  the  stingiest  person  I  ever  knew.  He  has  a 
rabbit  for  dinner,  and  eats  it  idl ;  and  then  buys  baked  potatoes  in 
the  street,  and  brings  them  home  for  supper  in  his  pocket*" 

"Perhaps  Mr.  Bodle  likes  them/'  said  Clara  mildly. 

"  He  may,  but  I  don't,"  said  Mrs.  Chicksand.  **  And  then  he 
won't  dine  when  IVIr,  Snarry  does,  and  the  fire  has  to  be  kept  in,  on 
purpose  to  cook  his  minikins/* 

The  fire  appeared  so  accustomed  to  be  kept  in,  and  in  remarkably 
small  limits  too,  that  this  could  scarcely  be  considered  as  an  evil« 
upon  reflection, 

"  1  should  be  much  obliged  to  you  for  a  larger  basin,  Mrs.  Chick- 
sand,"  said  Clara,  wishing  to  turn  the  subject. 

"  YeSj  Miss,  certainly  ;  but  I  must  get  it  myself,  for  Lisbeth  's  at 
the  top  of  the  house.  Oh,  she^s  the  artfuUest  hussy,  she  is.  The 
time  she  takes  making  the  beds  in  the  front-rooms,  and  never  hears 
the  door^  you  wouldn't  credit :  always  gaping  at  the-*— '* 
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The  conclusion  of  the  speech  died  away  in  the  cchoe§  of  the  back 
tchen  ;  but  the  hostess  returned  almost  immediately,  inquiring, 
*'  What  *8  blaster  Frederick  expected  to  lake  with  him.  Miss?" 
•'  He  must  have  a  fork  and  spoon,  I  believe,"  replied  Clara,  '*  and 
ilf  a  dozen  towels/* 

**  Umph  I  a  pretty  thing,  indeed.     To  be  left  behind  him,  I  pre- 
ime,"  said  Mrs,  Chicksand,  with  indignation.     *' Suppose  I  made  a 
vie  for  each  of  my  floors  to  brin^  ^ix  pairs  of  boots  and  a  coal-scoop, 

rthc  same  terms, — why,  I  should  get  nobody/* 
Clara  thought  it  more  than  probable. 
*'  1  never  submitted  to  the  imposition  but  once,  when  my  Anna 
bfaria  went  to  a  ceremony  for  youn^  ladies  at  Balham  Hill/*  con- 
jnued    Mrs.  Chicksand.     '*  Take  my  advice.  Miss,  and  tell  your 
bajiinia  to  send  the  perfect  substitute  for  plate.     /  should.** 
*'  I  am  afraiil  that  would  not  do/"  smd  Clara. 

*'  Oh,  it's  a  fine  thing/'  answered  the  landlady,  ^* better  than  Shef- 
Id   goods.     You  wear  the  silver  away  from  them  in  a  very  short 
jne ;  but  you  may  rub  the  substitute  for  ever  before  you  get  the 
Iver  off  that," 

And  I^Irs.  Chicksand  attacked  a  small  collar  somewhat  savagely 
irith  a  flat  iron,  to  give  weight  to  her  opinions. 

The  last  thing  established  was  the  great  treasure  of  all  schoolboys 

i*— the  box ;  not  the  black  trunk,  with  the  initials  of  the  owner  in 

1sr9t&%  nails  on  the  top,  together  with  the  rusty  heads  of  tacks  left 

lehind,  when  former  directions  had  been  torn  away,  for  the  clothes ; 

the  hair-covered  ark  with  the  literary  linings  dotted  over  with 

riey corns,  for  books  and  supplemeiitaries  ;  but  the  box,  par 

— the  plain  deal  cabinet,  with  the  iron-bound  corners,  ja- 

Kinied  lock,  and  jvlebeian  key.     And  wonderful  were  its  stores  ;  to 

us  over  the  mighty  cake  which  lialf-filled  it,  and  the  pot  of  jam 

'edged  down   upon  its  new  spongy  bulk,  like  a  watch- tow^er  on  a 

utie-keep,  as  things  which  would  be  there  of  course.     There  was 

D  invalid  accordion,  with  a  few  notes  suffering  from  croup,  a  pre- 

rot  from  Mr.  Bodle  ;  and  two  mystic  conjuring  tricks,  M^hereby  a 

iece  of  whip-cord  could  be  drawn  through  a  friend's  nose,  and  a 

^ad  sixpence  made  to  appear  as  though  it  had  melted  into  dross. 

?he  Lothairs  and  Grindoifs  of  departed  theatres  were  also  included, 

^ted  upon  cards  of  the  Infant  Orphan  Asylum,  and  weak  in  the 

nkles  ;  and  there  was  a  box  of  dominoes,  a  ball  of  string,  a  remark- 

■Hi collection  of  seals  taken  from  letters,  stored  in  a  tin  box  with  a 

^^^ftiovereign  soldered  on  to  the  lid,  and  a  three-bladed  knife  of  the 

^^^^B  cast-iron.     And,  lastly,  there  was  a   little  red  purse,  also  the 

I^Hmct  of  Clara's  industry,  through  the  meshes  of  which  pieces  of 

SSr  money  glittered  with  gratifying  brightness  ;  not  a  great  sum, 

to  be  «iure,  but  as  mtich  as  could  be  afforded,  and  a  perfect  fortune 

to  Preilfly,  increased  when  his  sister  quietly  added  haU-a-crown  to 

iKe  contents  from  her  own  small  allowance,  without  saying  a  word 

to  anybody. 

At  length  the  day  arrived  upon  which  the  young  pupil  was  to 
«l»ke  bis  d^htd  at  the  public  school,  A  large  cab  was  brought  to  the 
•^Oor  in  tfie  afternoon  by  Lisbeth,  who  rode  in  it  all  the  way  from 
^^itand,  to  her  great  gratification  ;  and,  when  part  of  the  luggage 
«*dbem  put  inside,  and  part  on  the  box,  Mrs.  Scattergood  and  tlie 
*^t  fellow  entered.     Frederick  was  rather  downcast,     U  wa&  \.\ve 
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oKd  they  aiijicu 
iered  m  a  fiisfe  exfeanoi 

The  hMK  af  the  Erfcraid  Mr.  Snp  was  not  cakoUted  to  en- 
hv«»  aajhodj  ohoie  foHnfs  inHhird  to  deifKmdeDCy.  It  wsi  s- 
•HUed  at  the  eitigafce  end  of  a  drtmrf  coart  in  the  iicinity  of  tii« 
arhnoi— a  cm/  ^  aar  ao  nafrow  that  the  tan's  rays  never  fell  upon  the 
aarianchotj  blue  ftags  that  paTed  it,  nor,  indeed,  mjwhere  elie,  n- 
cept  bj  r^ection  fnm  the  top  windows  of  the  ofypocate  houset.  It 
was  apiKoaGhed  by  a  gloomy  archway,  and  guarded  by  an  attenu- 
ated iron  ^te,  that  swon^  to  with  a  disma]  dang  afUr  wofbody  iti- 
▼aded  its  solemn  predncts,  echoing  op  the  jrard*  and  aBDounciTig  rl» 
approach  of  the  bold  mitor.  It  held  out  too  little  peooiise  even.  b> 
aUnrr  organs  or  broom-girls  into  its  gloom  ;  and  if  they  had  cativf . 
the  ehancea  are  that  the  stem  cold  faces  earned  on  the  key-stnn« 
over  the  doors  would  have  frightened  them  away  again.  Nor  did 
the  boys  venture  inside  the  gate  to  play  at  pitch-fflrthing,  or  three 
holes;  the  soand  of  their  own  voices  frightened  them  in  the  drid  re- 
pose. And  so  the  chief  exciteraent  that  could  be  calculated  upon 
by  the  inhabitants  with  any  certainly  was  the  advent  of  the  milk^ 
A  wet  Good  Friday  at  Harapstead  would  have  been  a  scent 
and  delirious  gaiety  compared  to  the  dejected  aspect  of  ' 
Cottrt,  Some  secluded  localities  are  spoken  of  as  sleepy 4oukiDjJ 
places:  but  this  had  the  stark,  gloomy  quietude  of  death. 

Mrs.  Scattergood  and  Fred,  alighted,  and  entered  the  house.  Tli*^ 
was  a  short  interview  with  3Ir.  Snap  in  his  study,  in  which  beipokt 
much  of  the  judicious  selection  made  by  tlie  family  in  choosinjj  •* 
excellent  a  school  for  their  son*     And  then,  when  the  servant  w^ 
the  coachmen  had  brought  up  the  boxes,  and  deposited  them  in  lb< 
passage  in  the  best  possible  position  they  could  select  for  everyl>*"!v'5 
tumble  over  them  who  passed  either  way,  Mrs.  Scattergoo? 
take  her  leave.     Mr.  Snap  accompanied  her  to  the  door,  ;* 
Frederick  would  rather  have  gone  with  her  alone,  for  he  >\ 
tell  her  once  more,  without  Air.  Snap  hearing  it,  to  be  sure  aiu.  - 
to  hirn,  for  fear  she  should  ftirget  to  do  so,  as  she  had  only  beeof^ 
quested  fifty  times  that  morning  to  bear  it  in  mind,  and  to  cnr-"  -^'' 
see  him  8<»on  i  and  ask  him  home  before  long;  and  not  to  t< 
theatre,  which  was  too  large  to  bring  with  him,  whilst  he  was  aw*i. 
but  to  leave  everything  just  as  he  had  seen  it  last;  and  to  giveW* 
love  to  ClarA  and  liis  father,  and  be  sure  and  tell  Clara  to  i*  r 

these  re([ue8ts  were  made  in  the  short  journey  from  the  - 
.reet-dour,  in  a  very  hurried  and  tremulous  little  iroia\  i/''^ 
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most  urgently  impressed  upon  Mrs.  Scattergood's  attention.  The 
reverend  gentleman  condescended  to  open  the  door  himself,  finding 
that  the  servant,  for  whom  he  rang  when  his  visitor  was  abont  to 
depart,  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  summons— a  circumstance 
which  often  huppens  in  many  other  establishments  besides  Mr, 
Snap's,  where  a  moment's  reflection  would  prove  how  impracticable 
it  was,  now  that  magic  has  left  the  earth,  for  the  man  who  was  clean- 
ing knives  in  his  shirt-sleeves  and  canvas  apron,  in  some  secret  ex- 
cavation far  below  the  level  of  high  water  in  the  area-butl,  to  appear 
a4  soon  as  he  heard  the  bell,  — a  slave  to  the  ring,  ■ —  in  the  perfect 
costunie  of  his  class,  spotless  and  trim  as  though  he  were  kept  for 
nothing  else  hut  the  especial  service  of  morning  visitors. 

Frederick  wag  a  long  time  saying  good-b'ye  to  Iiis  mother.  No 
one  would  have  believed  those  two  simple  words  could  have  been 
made  to  occupy  so  many  seconds  in  their  delivery,  lie  heltJ  her 
hand  as  though  he  never  wished  to  let  it  go  from  his  grasp ;  and  it 
was  not  until  she  had  kissed  him  again  and  again,  and  whispered  to 
him  to  sustain  hU  character  of  being  a  man  before  Mr.  Snap,  that  he 
aUowed  her  to  depart.  And  even  then  he  would  have  run  after  her 
when  she  was  half-way  down  the  court,  to  have  repeated  his  fare- 
well, had  not  IMr.  Snap  drawn  him  back,  and  closed  the  door.  Mrs. 
Scattergood,  who  had  not  ventured  to  look  back,  heard  its  sound  ; 
it  would  be  flifficuk  to  tell  which  heart  sank  most  at  the  noise  of  its 
shutting-to,  the  mother'p  or  her  boy*8. 

The  four  other  boarders,  who  lived  with  Mr.  Snap,  were  at  af- 
ternoon-school, so  Frederick  was  shown  into  the  room  appropriated 
to  them,  and  there  left  to  himself.  It  was  a  large^  bare,  dreary  place, 
with  only  four  moveables  of  any  kind  in  it,  by  way  of  furniture; 
and  these  were  a  long  deal  table,  hacked  all  over  with  initials  and 
names,  two  forms,  and  the  fender.  To  make  the  room  belter  adapt- 
ed to  the  pur]>oses  of  siuily,  from  the  lack  of  external  objects  to  dis- 
tract the  attention,  the  lower  halves  of  the  windows  were  painted 
white ;  or  rather  they  had  been  once,  but  now  they  were  turning  to 
a  neutral  dirt  tint,  relieved  by  various  arabesques,  stencilled  with 
the  finger-nail  on  their  surface,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  de- 
signer. This  appeared  usually  to  be  in  the  vein  of  imaginative  sa- 
tire, and  was  principally  directed  against  Mr.  Snap^  who  was  more 
than  once  delineated  in  outline  as  suffering  death  by  hanging,  in 
great  bodily  agony,  and  from  a  gallows  fashioned  after  the  one  into 
whose  noose  Punch  prevails  upon  the  jocose  turnkey  to  put  his 
head,  in  the  laudable  desire  of  promoting  knowledge  by  practical 
demonstration. 

The  little  boy  drew  his  box,  which  had  been  taken  into  the  room, 
towards  the  fireplace,  and  sat  down  upon  it.  There  was  no  poker 
to  stir  the  fire  into  a  little  more  cheerful  aspect ;  and  so  he  contented 
himself  with  watching  the  cinders,  as  they  formed  burning  caverns 
and  precipices,  suddenly  tumbling  into  other  forms,  through  all  of 
which  he  sfiw  the  faces  of  his  mother  and  sister  in  every  direction. 
Then  he  thought  how  happy  he  should  be  if  the  door  openetl,  and 
they  came  unexpectedly  to  see  him,  or  Clara  appeared  out  of  the 
wall,  like  the  fairy  ladies  who  always  befriended  youngest  sons. 
How  odd  it  was  that  he  never  cared  much  about  tidking  to  her  at 
home  I  And  now  he  would  have  given  all  the  contents  of  lua  box  lo 
have  seen  her,  if  only  for  one  minute ;  nay,  ^irs.  Chkksand  ikw^Ji 
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LiBbeili  would  have  been  welcome  vititors^  althougb  he  had  onljr 
left  them  two  hours. 

The  time  passed  on,  and  nobody  came  near  him*     When  the  dn* 
ders  failed  to  interest  him,  he  walked  to  the  window ;  but  the  court 
looked  so  dreary,  and  the  irrim  carved  head  over  the  front-door,  which 
wa«  at  right-angles  with  the  window,  so  stem  and  unfeeling,  that  he 
took  possession  once  more  of  his  box.     Then  it  began  to  get  dark  ; 
the  shadow  of  the  mantelpiece  showed  itself  upon  the  ceilinj^ ;  tnd  < 
man  came  and  lighted  a  solitary  gas-lamp  before  the  door,  «bich 
looked  like  a  beacon  in  a   desert.     At  last  his  spirits  broke  down, 
and  he  beijan  to  cry ;  until  finally,  resting  his  cheek  againrt  the 
wainscot  at  the  side  of  the  fire-place,  he  went  fast  afileep,  anddreauat 
he  was  at  home. 

According  to  the  venerable  woodcuts  which  fortn  the  frontsi- 
pieces  to  Primers  of  the  dark  ages,  the  paths  of  learning  run  through 
teeming  orchards,  in  which  apples  predominate;  and  pleasant  w- 
tureSt  agreeably  diversified,  and  peopled  by  joyous  hoop-truiwlen 
and  kite-flyers,  in  long  hair  and  knee-breeches.  If  such  be  the  case^ 
what  a  pity  it  is  that  ihoms  and  brambles  are  allowed,  apparently 
by  design,  to  be  planted  on  every  portion  of  the  road,  causing » 
much  inquietude  to  the  young  traveller,  and  making  him  look  back 
upon  his  journey,  when  achieved,  with  anything  but  pleasurable  re- 
collections, or  gratitude  for  the  opportunity  of  accomplishing  it 

But  possibly  all  this  is  right  and  proper,  or  it  would  long  ago  have 
been  altered.     At  all   events  the  change  would  be  last  griftcd  oo 
those  ancient  and  time-honoured  foundations,  where  the  s^prariu  w 
the  gentle  are  crushed  and  broken,  or  hardened  in  self-defence,  by  lb* 
overbearing  tyranny  of  those  who  should  be  their  as&ociaJtes;  wh«t 
the  worst  dispositions  of  the  bully  and  school  despot  are  ministeie« 
unto  and  fostered  by  licensed  opportunities ;  where  every  lacrrf 
feeling  of  home  and  affection  is  jeered  at  and  despised  ;  and  thfiC* 
quirement  of  one  or  two  defunct,  and  comparatively  useleastongii*^ 
—  and  these  alone,  —  so  ill  befits  the  pupil  for  his  futuie  aociil  ^ 
reer,  and  almost  brings  him  to  envy  his  fellow  charity -acholsn  ^ 
eleemosynary  garb,  the  education  they  pick  up  from  their  awninrf^* 
tution  in  the  adjoining  church  alley. 


CHAPTBB   IX. 
Mr.  Gleaalvoo  Fogg's  drama  li  reheansd. 

"  BsnoLD,  how  brightly  breaks  the  morning  !**  exclaimed  ^^^3 
Fogg,  dramatic  author,  as  he  drew  back  the  curtain  of  faded  mo 
that  hung  across  the  window,  and  allowed  the  sun's  rays  to  fall  i 
a  spirited  portrait  of  the  only  representative  of  tlie  British  itil 
as  he  appeared  when  he  apostrophized  his  dear  eye*,  and  nuMfel 
laud  sharks  beW  who  were  insulting  an  unprotected  woman. 

'*  Finer  than  1  expected  from  the  fog  on  the  river  as  I  croMedJ 
bridge  last  night,"  answered  Vincent     **  I  wonder  how  the  mi 
5nd  his  way  into  this  place,  amongst  all  tho«e  chimney-pots.'* 

**  The  6un  tliat  would  not  shine  as  brightly  into  the  homl 
roof  of  the  indu>triou$  artisain  as  into  the  gilded  halls  of  tber^ 
mfch»  I*  unworthy  the  nami?  of  a  man,  and  —  no,  I  doat  in« 
How  have  you  paaaed  the  night?"  inquired  the  author. 
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'*  Oh,  very  well,  I  believe/'  said  Vincent  unconcernedly,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course, 

"  So  have  I/*  continued  Mr.  Fogg.  '*  I  had  a  vision  that  I  was 
dwelifng  in  raarbte  haJls." 

*'  You  must  have  found  thera  very  cold  at  this  time  of  the  year," 
replietl  his  companion. 

Mr,  Fogg  deigned  not  to  reply  to  this  remark,  but  proceeded  to 
dispatch  his  breakfast ;  which  he  did  with  the  customary  appetite 
attendant  upon  genius. 

The  **run"  of  the  pantomime  had  finished^  and,  in  consequence, 
the  engagement  of  Vincent  as  a  supernumerary  had  come  to  a  termi- 
nation with  it ;  but  he  stiJl  remained  with  his  patron,  for  Mr,  Fogg 
found  him  of  great  service.  His  knowledge  of  nautical  affairs  sug- 
gested to  the  author  many  startling  situations  lor  ends  of  acts  ;  he 
also  enabled  Mr,  Fogg  to  bring  them  about  properly ;  and  as  the 
tmall  sum  he  had  brought  to  town  with  him,  together  with  part  of 
hii  salary,  was  not  quite  exhausted,  he  did  not  put  his  host  to  any 
extra  expense  for  maintenance.  Besides,  Mr.  Fogg  had  shadowed 
fortli  dim  probabilities  of  procuring  him  other  employment,  in  a 
literary  point  of  view,  before  many  njore  days  had  passed. 

Mr*  Fogg,  by  virtue  of  his  calling,  was  ever  on  the  hunt  for  cha- 
racter, and  he  studied  Vincent's  closely.  But  it  was  too  unsettled 
to  turn  to  any  dramatic  account.  Young  Scattergood  seldom  spoke 
of  hts  family,  scarcely  ever  of  his  wish  to  know  where  they  were  lo- 
cated, or  to  gee  them  ;  and  this  betrayed  something  of  a  heartless 
disposition.  Yet  occasionally  touches  of  a  better  nature  would  gleam 
forth,  which  were  evidences  of  many  good  points  in  his  temper  of 
mind,  warped,  perhaps,  and  blunted  by  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
been  brought  up.  He  was  generous,  certainly.  He  did  not  appear 
anxious  at  any  time  to  annoy  others,  or  give  pain  ;  and  in  many  in- 
stances he  had  exhibited  a  nice  sense  of  honour.  And  yet  with  all 
this,  his  idle  recklessness,  and  careless  apathy  as  to  what  he  was 
doing,  or  what  became  of  him,  so  long  as  he  just  supported  himself, 
was  likely,  favoured  by  circumstances,  to  lead  him  into  evils  far 
greater  than  would  have  been  likely  to  accrue  from  a  negative  con- 
dition of  his  honour  or  good  feeling. 

It  was  the  morn  of  an  important  day,  big  with  the  destinies  of 
Glenalvon  Fogg,  The  production  of  his  drama  had  been  delayed 
•ome  little  time  beyond  his  expectations,  in  consequence  of  the  per- 
formances continuing  to  prove  sufficiently  attractive  without  being 
changed :  but  now  the  treasury  of  the  theatre  gave  forth  an  account 
each  night  less  than  the  preceding  one,  and  "continued  novelty"  was 
decided  upon  by  the  management.  And  so  the  last  rehearsal  was 
called,  and  the  first  representation  announced  for  that  evening. 

It  was  a  marvellous  production  this  new  drama  of  Afr.  Fogg's. 
The  heroine,  who  had  a  good  part,  called  it  "  a  stupendous  piece/' 
The  supernumeraries,  possibly  looking  only  to  the  manner  in  which 
its  wonderful  action  and  situations  perfectly  obliterated  all  the  cere- 
bral functions  of  conjecture,  simply  christened  it  **a  stunner." 

The  drama  was  called  *'  The  Lee  Shore  of  Life ;  or,  the  Main 
Truck  of  Happiness;"  and  was  pronounced  very  effective,  and  "  safe 
to  go."  The  plot  could  not  be  very  easily  explained.  In  fact,  it 
was  modelled  upon  the  same  school  as  the  railway  to  the  antipodes 
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formerly  projected,  which,  to  obviate  the  disconifort  of  the  pas- 
fiengers  coming  out  feet  foremost  at  the  other  side  of  the  world,  was 
to  hurry  them  so  that  they  were  not  to  have  the  slight^t  idea  whe- 
ther they  were  upon  their  heads  or  their  heels.  So,  in  the  preteol 
case,  intense  interest,  and  appalling  situations,  followed  each  other 
with  such  rapidity  that  nobody  had  time  to  inquire  what  they  were 
about,  or  what  end  they  were  to  answer ;  which  construction  the 
experience  of  the  present  day  proves  to  be  an  excellent  plan  to  go 
upon,  either  in  dramatic  or  general  literature. 

Amongst  the  characters  of  the  piece,  the  father,  Michael  Cottage, 
•/a  reduced  hay- maker,  and  one  of  Nature's  aristocracy/' had  several 
beautiful  passages  to  deliver;  especially  where  he  called  his  em* 
ployer  ''  the  proud  lord,  who  trampled  on  that  soil  which  the  Eng- 
lish peasant  loved  to  cherish."  And  when  this  proud  lord  endea- 
voured to  undermine  the  affections  of  Rose  Cottage,  who  was  too  \-ir- 
tuous  to  go  wrong  in  the  slightest  degree,  being  also  in  love  with 
Tom  Ratline,  the  nautical  hero  of  the  piece,  the  honest  agricultural 
indignation  of  the  father  wiis  absolutely  terrific,  as  he  spoke  of  **  the 
furrows  on  his  cheeks,  the  harrow  at  his  heart,  the  noble  but  profli- 
gate rake,  ploughing  up  his  bosom,  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  misery 
in  a  happy  home,  a  contented,  though  an  'urable  one/*  Then,  by 
the  vile  contrivances  of  the  proud  lord,  the  true  lover  had  to  go  14> 
sea,  and  at  the  close  the  act  informed  the  audience  '^hat  Blue  Peter 
was  Hying  at  the  fore,"  and  was  pushed  off  in  a  boat  upon  wheels 
waving  his  hat,  and  hoping  that  some  friendly  ball  might  lay  him 
low. 

In  the  second  act,  Tom  Ratline  was  stated  by  the  bills  of  the  day 
to  be  "  on  the  blue  waters  "  somewhere  a  great  way  off,  whereby,  aa 
none  of  the  audience  knew  anything  about  the  manners  and  customa 
of  the  localities,  more  freedom  was  given  to  the  fancies  of  the  dra- 
matist. And  here  he  fought  natives,  and  captured  buccaneers^  and 
took  pirates'  strongholds  without  end  ;  at  the  same  time  shivering 
his  timbers  so  very  often  that  it  was  a  marvel  anything  beyond 
splinters  of  them,  wherever  they  were»  ultimately  remained. 

In  the  third  act,  he  returned  home  with  a  large  purse  and  a  small 
bundle;  and  providentially  arrived  the  identical  night  upon  which 
the  proud  lord  had  paid  a  smuggler,  Dark  Somebody,  to  carry  off  Pose 
Cottage.  This  led  to  an  awful  combat  between  tlie  smuggler  and  the 
sailor,  ending  in  the  death  of  the  former,  who  let  out  the  secret  that 
Tom  was  heir  to  the  proud  lord's  estate,  having  been  stolen  by  him 
when  an  infant ;  and  then  he  saw  unpleasant  fiends,  who  came  to  bear 
him  off  to  eternal  torments.  Rose,  who  remained  constant,  gave  her 
hand  where  she  could  give  her  heart;  the  proud  lord  left  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  disgust;  and  the  piece  concluded  with  the  reward  of 
virtue,  and  the  information  publicly  conveyed  to  the  audience/Hhat 
although  vice  may  flourish  for  a  time,  yet  the  true  tar  nails  the 
Union-jack  to  hia  figure-head,  and  clasps  the  lass  that  loves  a  sailor 
to  his  heart  of  oak." 

There  was,  also,  a  comic  cobbler  in  the  piece,  with  his  sweetheart, 
Peggy  Buttercup,  who  got  perpetually  jealous.  And  a  murder  was 
introduced  in  the  third  act,  where  the  mterest  was  felt  to  flag  ;  but 
this  last  affair  was  more  an  episode  than  part  of  the  plot,  except  in 
the  great  rifik  which  Tom  ran  of  being  taken  up  as  the  assassin. 

Vincent  accompanied  Mr,  Fogg  to  the  theatre,  as  weU  from  having 
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nothing  to  do,  as  in  the  hope  of  procuring  something.  The  call  of 
the  prompter,  which  Bumtnoned  *'all  the  ladies  and  gents"  at  half- 
p4ist  ten,  nad  been  attended  to,  and  the  members  of  the  corps  were 
standing  about  the  stage  in  groups,  shawled  and  coated,  and  ail  look* 
ing  rery  cold,  A  table  and  chair  were  placed  at  one  edge  of  the 
scene,  together  with  a  pen  and  ink,  or  rather,  mysterious  articles  used 
hy  T*^  ipter,  bearing  a  slight  resemblance  thereunto.  The  leader 

w;  ng  in  the  middle  of  the  orchestra,  exactly  in  his  own  light, 

wbiCJi  i-ue-amed  in  one  long  dusty  ray  from  the  back  of  the  gallery 
over  the  fweepers^  who  were  clearing  away  the  orange-peel ;  and, 
violin  in  hand,  was  arranging  what  he  termed  the  "melose^,"  —  the 
little  bits  of  incidental  music  to  come  in  when  anything  interesting 
took  place.  As  the  play  was  to  be  produced  that  night,  of  course 
none  of  tfie  frcenery  was  finished ;  so  the  stage  was  fitted  up  with 
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room  flat,  and  half  a  smuggler's  haunt,  with  a  ship's 
ncions  running  across  the  front,  and  a  grassy  bank  at 
I  ance,  which  looked  very  like  a  portable  bath  in  a 


Xi' .  1  ner,  the  stage*m anager,  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
fooi-laiijis,  talking  to  everybody  at  once,  now  shouting  up  into  the 
Hie%  now  bawling  down  to  the  men  under  the  stage,  next  rowing  the 
l«idier«  tl>en  directing  the  tabkaux^  and  every  spare  moment  hurry- 
ing Mr,  Traps,  the  property-man,  who  kept  appearing  with  wonder- 
Itil  "-''rT^-j  to  h^  used  in  the  piece,  of  every  description^  apparently 
m  old  band-boxes  painted  over. 

'  in  Mid  morning,  jMr.  Fogg,"  said  Mr.  Potter  hurriedly  as  the 
anthorr  entered  ;  **  we  are  trying  that  '  set  *  in  the  second  act  ortce 
more.  Now  then,'*  he  continued,  clapping  his  hands  as  a  signal, 
«' bftek  to  your  places.  Mr,  Poddy,  come  lower  down;  they  are  all 
in  ft  Ikeup.  Mr.  Jones,  more  to  the  right, —  a  little  more  still, — not 
M>  muchi  —  that  will  do.  Recollect  you  are  on  the  look-out  for  the 
tefaocmer*  Harris,  Croby,  F.  Croby,  and  Smith,  be  ready  with  the 
f^hakin^-tea  behind  the  second  entrance  as  soon  as  the  scene  opens, 
Kii^  no,  NO  \  What  the  devil  are  you  there  for,  Mr.  Howard  ?  You 
ti^t  not  be  discovered  until  the  boarders  enter.  Now,  Mr.  Dilk,  if 
please.  What 's  the  cue,  Mr.  Groove  ?*' 
A  rough  night  of  it,"  answered  the  prompter. 

Dilk  put  his  hands  into  the  pocket  of  his  wrapper,  and  lean- 
lolently  against  part  of  the  proscenium,  exclaimed   in  a  care^ 
iirried  manner,  with  great  nonchalance,  and  with  an  utter  dis- 
^   d  of  any  stops  or  emphasis, 

"She  walks  the  waters  like  a  blazing  cloud.  Ha  !  a  flash  \  dam- 
Mtion  !  our  bowsprit 's  flying  in  the  breeze !  up  with  the  black 
fi»g ;  run  out  the  guns  I  Brandon,  Maltravers,  Wilson,  to  your  posts, 
<nd  fight  like  tigers  !  death  or  victory  !" 

"  Heport  of  a  gun,  I  think,  Mr.  Groove,  after  'blazing  cloud,'" 
<>fe4erved  Air.  Fogg. 

"Quite  right,  sir,"  returned  the  prompter,  making  a  note  of  the 
*^Qrrence,  to  be  executed  at  night  upon  the  fine  sheep-skin  ord- 
**^>ce»  like  a  Brobdignagian  tambourine,  which  hung  over  his  box. 
"Silence,  ladies,  if  you  please,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Potter ;  "if  you 
Id  only  talk  half  as  loud  when  you  are  wanted  to,  as  you  do 
ttld  be  much  better  for  everybody." 
iiwur  jMirdoo,"  said  Viuceiit,  speAing  just  as  Mr.  Dilk  wai^ 
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going  cm  again ;  "  but  is  nc3t  the  pirate  supposed  to  be  chased  b^m- 
other  Teste!  ?** 

"  Yea,  air,"  answered  ^Ir,  Porter  atemly,  as  mnch  ai  to  «y, 
"What  the  devil  have  you  to  do  with  it  ?*' 

*'  Well,  then  ;  I  don't  very  well  see  how  his  bowsprit  cm  be  hurt 
by  a  $[un  from  the  schooner." 

"  Where  would  it  be,  then,  sir?"  asked  Mr.  Potter,  perfectly isto- 
Dished  at  a  supernumerary  giving  so  cool  an  opinion.  "I  believe 
Mr.  Fogg  knows  a  liiiU  of  nautical  business  ;  perhaps  jou  can  teach 
hun  still  better.     Pray,  where  would  it  be,  I  ask  again?" 

**  Where  you  would  roost  probably  be  wounded  when  yoa  went 
inilo  actioii,''  answered  Vincent,  with  a  little  sarcasm,  at  irhich  "ill 
the  ladia  and  gents  **  tittered,  and  the  prompter  tried  to  mentl  hii 
pen  with  a  chisel,  that  was  lying  amongst  some  carpenter's  loob  it 
his  side. 

*'  3Ir.  Scattergood  is  not  far  from  the  mark,'*  observed  Mr.  Fo^. 

*'  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?"  said  JSIr.  Potter,  very  angrj ;  ind*  *)• 
though  surprised  at  the  freedom  of  a  super.,  was  still  nwire  tfUHiiib- 
ed  to  hear  such  a  person  as  an  author  speaking  hi«  mind  in  sthcsttc^ 

"  I  did  not  allude  to  yourself,  Air.  Potter,"  replied  Mr.  Fog§r,witllM 
humility.  "But,  of  course,  the  gun  would  not  hit  thejirow;bfH 
good  enough  to  substitute  stern  for  bowsprit,  Mr,  Dilk/* 

*^  Tafferel  's  better,"  remarked  Vincent  shortly. 

"TalTereFs  a  good  word,"  continued  Mr.  Fogg;  "niirk  ihst 
down,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Groove,  '*  Her  taflerel  's  flying  in  tbe 
bree«e." 

"Who  runs  the  schooner  on  to  the  pirate?"  asked  the  fU^  j 
manager.  | 

"  I  do,  sir,"  said  a  diminutive  scene-shifter,  in  a  paper  op* 

*'  Go  a-head,  then."  answered  Mr.  Potter ;  "  we  sha'n't  bavefifliili- 
ed  when  the  doors  open.     Halloo,  there,  Jackson  I"  and  be  sbotfJid 
up  to  the  flies ;    *'  send   down    the    schooner,   if  Mr.  Broib 
finished  it.** 

'*  Look  out  below ! "  said  a  voice  in  return,  as  a  profile  lUpJ 
or  rather  the  bows  of  one,  was  slung  down  from  the  clouds,  omI] 
taken  to  its  place. 

Mr-  Fokesel,  the  delineator  of  the  British  tar,  now  leaped  do«w 
from  the  schooner  on  to  the  deck  of  the  pirnte,  and  CfnwnufwW 
Mr.  Dilk  to  avast.     He  was  habited   in  a  white  coat  of  hj*^ 
fashion,  with  a  little  cape,  and  did  not  look  much  like  a  sailor,  sail 
private  dress. 

i^Ir.  Diik,  who  did  not  seem  at  all  inclined  to  avast,  althougb  0 
dered  to  do  so  with  great  force,  answered  in  the  same  quiet  aiid  t 
concerned  manner : — 

'* Never  !  the  child  of  ocean  loves  the  dark-blue  waters;  dif**? 
advance  another  step,  and  a  trusty  comrade  fires  the  magaiint,  »^ 
blows  us  altogether  to  perdition." 

*'  Surrender,"  said  Mr.  Fokesel,  in  mild  tones,  almost  confid 

**  Never,"  replied  Mr,  Dilk,  with  the  same  sang-froid,  ns  hei 
1y  took  his  hands  out  of  his  pockets,  and  walked  towards 
IVkesel. 

Cever,"  uttered  with  great  emphasis,  is  genera 
'.t\  it  follows  s 
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Icsiie  tlmt  lady  !*'  — -  "  Let  go  your  hold,  I  tell  ^ou 
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creant !"  or  any  other  etiergetic  command  that  the  other  party  does 
not  see  the  urgent  necessity  of  complying  with.  A  combut  was  there- 
fore now  coming  on^  and  Messrs.  Dilk  and  Fokesel  commenced  re- 
hearsing it. 

It  was  not,  however,  very  dreadful  to  look  at,  although  it  was  to 
come  out  uncommonly  strong  at  night.  Both  the  gentlemen  hnd 
walking'Sdcks, — ihe  majority  of  actors  at  minor  theatres  incline  to 
them,  and  aHect  their  use»— and  these  supplied  the  place  of  other 
weapons.  Mr.  Dilk  put  his  left  hand  back  again  into  his  pocket,  as 
it  was  rather  cold,  and  then  began  to  fight. 

"  Now,  then,  Fokesel,"  he  exclaimed,  as  they  crossed  their  sticks 
very  <]uietly,  as  though  they  were  fearful  of  injuring  them.  "  One 
— .two — three — under :  one — two — three— over :  that 's  it.  Go  on, 
and  now  come  over  here/* 

*'  Robber's  cut,  I  think,  here/'  replied  the  other,  counting  up  to 
twelve,     "  Now — primes — that 's  it — ^sixes/' 

**  Guarded  thrusts  all  across  the  stage,  and  back.  We  had  better 
try  It  over  again  to  the  music/' 

The  leader  took  his  violin,  and  the  fearful  struggle  was  repeated 
to  the  ennobling  solo,  in  the  same  subdued  and  gentlemanly  manner. 
When  finished,  it  was  pronounced  likely  to  prove  very  effective,  in 
which  opinion  the  author  and  the  combatants  so  exactly  coincided, 
that  they  partook  of  a  hard  biscuit  and  a  glass  of  brandy -and- water 
together,  to  evince  their  mutual  satisfaction. 

**  Now  we  want  somebody  to  hang  from  the  rope,  and  be  shot 
down  by  I^lr,  Dilk." 

**  I  can  do  that/'  said  Mr.  Dilk  eagerly. 

"  No ;  you  have  your  celebrated  tall  in  the  third  act,"  said  Mr. 
Fogg.     **  Besides,  how  can  you  shoot  yourself  down?     I  think  Mr. 
Scmltergood  is  the  man  to  do  it.     Can  you  hang,  ray  friend  ?" 
**  I  can  hang  to  anything/'  said  Vincent. 

*'  I  have  no  doubt  you  can/'  observed  Mr,  Potter,  {who  had  not 
forgotten  the  sarcasm),  with  great  meaning,  looking  at  the  prompter, 
mt  mach  as  to  say,  "  I  think  I  had  hitn  there— rather/' 

Nevertheless,  Vincent  was  very  valuable  upon  the  present  emer- 
gency, and  he  was  forthwith  engaged  again  on  the  instant.  And 
then  he  proceeded  to  rehearse  the  business  of  the  situation,  and  led 
the  boarders  from  the  schooner,  which  was  done  by  getting  up  a 
pair  of  steps  behind  it,  and  leaping  down  in  front. 

The  boarders  were  a  remarkably  curious  band.  From  their  ge- 
oeral  physiognomy,  they  might  have  been  considered  half-boarders  ; 
and,  as  they  now  came  down  one  after  another^  there  certainly  was 
not  much  in  their  appearance  calcolated  to  appal  the  pirate  ;  for 
ihcy  were  men  of  mi  Id  deportment,  arrayed  in  modest  costume:  the 
dark  Berlin  gloves  with  the  ventilating  fingers,  and  ill-conditioned 
wrapper,  that  had  seen  much  worldly  bufieting  and  trouble,  as  well 
«e  days  gone  by,  pronounced  superior  to  the  present,  were  theirs. 
Theirs,  in  social  life,  was  the  go  of  gin  and  mystic  screw,  whose 
deep  enigma  they  alone  could  solve  ;  to  them  did  the  wardrobe  ad- 
judge its  oldest  russet-boots  and  strangest-waisted  tunics  for  their 
oistnonic  existence ;  for  their  refreshment,  in  particular,  were  the 
gilded  claret- jugs  and  papit^r  mac  he  e  apples  provided  ai  the  ban- 
quets ;  for  on  apples  and  gilded  claret-jugs  alone  do  stage-guesta  at 
migbty  festivals  revel  and  make  merry. 
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At  last,  after  four  or  five  hours*  waiting  about  on  the  cold  ftage^ 
repeating,  altering,  cutting,  and  interpolating, — knocking  up  "  car- 
pentera*  scenes,"  where  there  was  scarcely  time  to  arrange  erery- 
thing  behind  for  the  change, — making  sure  that  the  raging  billoin 
were  in  good  order,  —  grouping  the  grand  situatians,  —  sinking  the 
ship  to  Davy  Jones's  locker,  which  was  the  dry,  well-lighted  under- 
jloor  of  the  stage  ;  after  all  this,  the  rehearsal  came  to  a  conduiion, 
and  the  diflerent  performers  were  agreed  to  be  as  tolerably  perfect  15 
is  usual  upon  the  average  of  first  representations. 

It  was  Blonday  evening,  sacred  to  the  pits  and  galleries  of  tnni- 
pontine  theatres.  Mr,  Fogg,  as  he  left  the  house  with  Vincent,  ob- 
served that  knots  of  holiday-makers  were  already  collecting  round 
the  doors,  to  wait  for  front  places  attendant  upon  their  patifuee. 
He  scanned  their  faces  with  a  critical  eye ;  for  upon  their  rerdfct 
did  the  fate  of  his  drama  depend.  They  looked  goodaeinperedl,  jjid 
he  rejoiced. 

^*  A  month's  run  as  a  first  piece,  and  a  fortnight  at  half-price,** 
said  Mr.  Fogg,  '*  would  benefit  both  my  reputation  and  my  coffer*. 
At  present,  my  purse  is  trash.*' 

**  I  have  also  got  an  interest  in  its  success,  now  I  am  engiged 
again,"  returned  Vincent,  as  he  accompanied  his  patron  towirdi  1 
modest  eating-house  ;  for  tliey  had  not  time  to  go  home. 

"The  dilemma  was  fortunate  for  you,"  said  the  author;  *'butl 
am  sorry  you  upset  Mr.  Potter.  You  may  be  certain  he  will  gei  rid 
of  you  as  soon  as  he  can  do  so,  plausibly.    What  shall  you  do  then  *" 

"  Trust  to  chance,"  replied  Vincent.  *'  At  present  1  am  Fortuac'i 
shuttlecock." 


CHAPTEB   X. 

The  first  day  at  Merchant  Tailors*. 

FnEnERicK  slumbered  away  his  sorrows,  until  his  thr«eorfMr 

fellow -pupils  returned  from  school :  and  then  he  was  aroused  tomt* 
what  suddenly  by  a  volley  of  caps  discharged  simultaneously  it  hii 
head.  He  started  upj  and  was  greeted  by  a  loud  laugh  from  bi* 
future  companions. 

"  How  do  you  do,  sir?"  said  one  of  them,  with  much  politenot^ 
making  a  low  bow.     '*  I  'm  afraid  we  have  disturbed  you.'* 

'*  Who  are  you  ?"  asked  the  second ;  ♦'  the  new  fellow  that  Snip 
expected  ?" 

••  Frederick  Scattergood,"  returned  the  pupil,  much  akrnied. 

'*  My  Jove  !  won't  you  find  him  a  trimmer,  that  'b  allj"  ooatiJnii^ 
the  other. 

*'  You  '11  take  cold,  my  man,"  said  the  biggest  of  the  party »  pick- 
ing up  an  old  hat,  and  putting  it  on  Freddy's  head.  "  What  a  nic*^ 
little  boy  V*  he  cuntinued,  giving  it  a  thump  on  the  crown,  tiK^^ 
knocking  it  down  over  his  eyes.  ^J 

'*  Oh  1  leave  him  alone,  Gogsley,"  cried  the  first  speaker,  with  af^^ 
fected  commiseration.  ''  He's  a  little  mammy-sick  at  present  Vtitu^ 
want  to  go  home,  love,  don't  you,  to  dear  mamma  .>**  he  coniinutd,^ 
pulling  the  hat  from  his  eyes,  and  kicking  it  across  the  room. 

'•  Hold  up  your  head  like  a  man/'  cricS  Gogsley,  seizing  hold 
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Frederick's  hair,  and  pulling  him  back  by  it,  as  though  he  would 
have  torn  out  a  handful,     *•  Let  's  see  what  you  're  like,'* 

'*  You  hurt  me  very  much/*  cried  Frederick,  under  the  torture. 
'*  Please,  air,  leave  go  my  hair/' 
"What  will  you  give  me  to  let  go,  then ?**  said  his  tormentor. 
**  Anything  you  like,  sir,  that 's  in  my  box,"  replied  the  little  fel- 
low, very  meekly. 
'*  And  where  is  your  box  ?*' 
•'  I  *ra  sitting  on  it,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Well,  get  off  it,  then/'  exclaimed  Gogsley,  pushing  him  off'  upon 
the  ground.  **  Now,  you  fellows^  cribby  first  choose,  and  feign 
imuggin^s." 

They  liAed  the  box  on  to  the  table,  and  then  made  Frederick 
who  was  beginning  to  cry  very  piteously,  open  the  lock.  The  first 
thing  they  saw  was  the  accordion^  which  Mr.  Bodle  had  given  him, 
and  whicD  Gogsley  directly  seized  on,  holding  up  at  arms'  length, 
and  shoating  out, 
••  QuiM  f" 

**  Ego!*'  cried  the  other  three  all  at  once. 

*'  Yours,  Plunkett,"  he  exclaimed,  handing  it  over  to  a  genteel* 
looking  youth,  in  broad  lay-down  collars,  who  directly  commenced 
a  very  rapid  fantasia  upon  it,  introducing  no  particular  air,  which 
terminated  in  putting  several  of  the  notes  entirely  hors  de  combat. 

The  cake  was  the  next  object  of  attraction,  with  its  fortress  of 
jam  on  the  top.  Gogsley  thrust  his  finger  through  the  paper  cover- 
ing, and,  when  he  had  discovered  what  it  was,  appropriated  it  to 
himself,  by  carrying  it  to  his  locker  ;  whilst  another  boy,  named 
Marston,  pulled  out  the  cake,  and  tossed  it  up  to  the  ceiling,  catch- 
ing it  like  a  ball  as  it  descended. 

"  Who  made  this  cake?  If*  it  good?"  asked  Marston. 
*•  Clara — she  's  my  sister/'  returned  Frederick* 
This  reply  immediately  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  questions  from  all 
the  others  as  to  how  old  Clara  was,  what  she  was  like,  if  she  was 
pretty,  what  colour  her  eyes  were,  when  she  would  call  to  see  him, 
aiul  which  of  them  he  thought  she  would  fall  in  love  with ;  all 
which  inquiries  Frederick  answered  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  con- 
wstent  with  his  endeavours  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  any  of  them. 

At  six  o'clock  five  large  cups  of  a  very  remarkable  infusion,  hu* 

ttMirously  called  tea,  the  first  pleasantry  that  any  one  of  a  jocular 

diipontion  would  have  detected  in  the  proceedings  of  the  establish-^ 

«cot,  was  brought  up  for  their  refection.     The  scholars  were  pro^ 

^ded  with  tea,  to  impress  them  with  a  proper  notion  of  the  impor- 

'*nce  of  the  noble  itijititution  they  were  members  of,  as  contra-tlis- 

*"^guished  to  the  plebeian  milk  and  water  of  common  academies. 

^here  was  also  some  substantial  slices  of  bread,  with  thin  veneers 

**f  butter  on  their  surface,  which  were  mainly  instrumental  in  the 

*J**ppearance  of  Frederick's  jam,  of  which  he  never  partook ;  for 

^^  spirits  were  too  low  and  broken  to  allow  him  to  eat. 

^^s  toon  as  this  meal  had  finished,  the  others  took  very  little  more 
iK*^^  of  him,  but  left  him  sitting  by  the  fire,  whilst  they  began 
I  ^*r  exercises  for  the  following  day  ;  varying  their  studies  by  inci* 
I  ^^tal  combats  relative  to  the  proximity  of  the  candle,  which  Gogs- 
J^y"  insisted  upon  having  close  to  himself.  For  Gogsley  had  an  im- 
****^ition, — an  Dundred  lines  of  the  first  -^neid  to  transcribe, — which 
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he  informed  Freddy  would  be  his  especial  task  in  future,  bat  tkit 

at  present  he  was  too  great  a  fool  to  undertake  it. 

All  this  went  on  with  little  variation  until  about  half-past  efgfit, 
when  they  were  told  it  was  time  to  go  to  rest.    Frederick  found  that 
he  was  to  share  his  bed  with  Plunkett,  which  somewhat  comforted 
him,  as  he  was  more  quiet  and  civil  in  his  manner  thanGo^siey ;  for 
Gogsiey  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  bully.    He  was  Idle,  orer- 
grown,   and  ignorant.     He  delighted   to   inBict    punishment  with 
knotted  handkerchiefs  and  the  buckle  ends  of  straps,  or  with  hii 
firsts  upon  the  twisted  arms  of  his  victims,  hectoring  over  all  those  who 
were  too  mild  or  defenceless  to  resist  or  to  attack  him  a^ain,  ind 
cringing*  in   an  equal  degree,  to  those  who  were  hiu   supemrs  m 
brute  strength  alone  ;  for  in  intellect  nearly  all  surpassed  hira. 

There  were  three  cheerless  beds  in  the  attic,  to  which  the  boff 
now  ascended.  Beyond  these,  the  room  boasted  little  more  fufniturr 
than  the  one  below,  Freddy  felt  very  miserable,  and  quit*  «nra 
out ;  he  undressed  quickly,  and  was  getting  into  bed,  wheoOogiW 
told  him  that  he  must  wait  until  the  last,  and  put  out  the  cafidie. 
And,  as  that  amiable  young  gentleman  did  not  hurrj- himM-lf.tbc 
new  pupil  remained  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  shivering  iti  the  coii 
perched  on  the  top  of  his  clothes-trunk  at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  ind 
embracing  his  knees,  in  the  attitude  of  little  boys  on  the  banknf  i 
river,  inquiring  how  warm  the  water  was,  whilst  their  trembfm? 
companions,  already  immersed,  and  scarcely  able  to  tfpeak  hr  fri- 
gidity, gasp  out,  *'  B-b-beautiful !" 

*'  Halloo,  Phinkett,  you  've  caught  it  to-day.     How  did  ftro  fill 
it?"  said  one  of  the  others,  named  JoUit,  a  Foiall   boy  with  sli 
head,  who  was  constantly  talking  of  what  his  brother  Joe  could  dflkj 

**  What's  that  to  you,  Cashbox  ?"  was  the  reply 

This  sobriquet  was  applied  to  Jollit,  because  his  friends  wert  iij 
trade  in  the  city.     The  others  were  sons  of  gentlemen, 

*'  I  don't  care  for  that,  nor  as  much  again/*  continued  Plui 
looking  over  his  shoulder  at  two  livid  weals  that  sloped  aciw» 
"  By  Jove  1  wasn't  Rasper  in  a  rage!    He  split  his  cane  right «Jk* 

•'  Would  you  sooner  have  a  licking  or  an  irapo  ?"  asked  aooduK 

"A  licking,  I  should  think,"  said  Plunkett ;  "that's  soon 
but  an  impo  may  keep  you  in  all  the  evening.  There  'stwo  hi 
lines  knocked  into  two.     I  don't  care  for  the  cane  a  bit." 

And  he  laughed  as  he  regarded  the  blue  stripes  acrofts  his  btd* 

'*  You  're  quite  hardened  to  it,**  said  Gogsley,     *<  Your  hide  '• 
tough  as  a  donkey's,  from  constant  thwacks.** 

**I  wish  mine  was/*  said  Jollit.     '*  He  hurt   me  jolly  y< 
and  made  my  hand  bleed,  breaking  a  chilblain.     Isn't  tliat  haiK 

*'  Serves  you  right,"  said  Gogsley.     **  Cientlemen  never  harei 
blains.     Now,  you  new  boy,  shove  out  the  light/* 

Fretlerick  put  out  the  canjie,  and  got  into  bed,  contriving* 
a  little  tearful  rumination,  to  go  to  sleep,  even  on  the  nine  inchsi 
space,  half  sacking  half  mattrass,  to   which    Plunkett   dfort  " 
Had  he  been  chummed  upon  any  of  the  others,  Gogsley  would 
doubled  them  up  in  the  bedstead,  which  was  a  turn-up  onf ; 
Plunkett's  arm  was  rather  powerful,  strong  enough  to  enable  him  I 
vindicate  the  truth  of  his  favourite  declaration,  that  he  never 
any  nonsense.  So  the  tormentor  thought  it  best  not  to  put  lW«| 
of  practical  humour  into  action  upon  the  present  occasion. 
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The  next  morning  broke  cold  and  dark.  The  Hght  came  creeping 
through  the  windows,  as  though  some  magic  power  had  changed 
the  panes  of  glass  to  a  dirty  orange  colour  during  the  night.  With- 
out, there  was  a  dense  city  fog,  so  thick  and  dismal,  that  the  chimes 
of  the  nearest  church  in  Thames  Street  could  hardly  get  through 
it,  but  fought  for  every  inch  of  murky  atmosphere,  and  hung  upon 
ita  ropy  volumes  as  if  they  had  been  a  part  and  parcel  of  it. 

The  boys  appeared  to  awake  by  common  consent  all  at  tlie  same 
moment,  and  then  grumblingly  turned  out  of  bed,  Gogsley  was  the 
lastj  because  he  waited  until  he  had  made  Frederick  spread  his  coun- 
terpane upon  the  floor  for  him  to  stand  upon  whilst  he  dressed  ; 
for  there  was  not  a  trace  o£  carpeting  in  the  room,  not  even  a  slip 
at  the  side  o£  the  beds. 

"  There  *s  no  water  again  in  the  j  ugs/'  eaid  Plunkett.  *'  Whose 
turn  is  it  to  go  down  aflter  some  ?'' 

'*0h,  the  new  fellow's,  of  course,'*  said  Gogsley.     ''  Now^,  y^^^S 

one,  look  alive,  and  cut  down  to  the  kitchen.     Take  both  the  jugs." 

*'  I  don't  know  where  to  go,  sir/'  answ^ered  Fred. 

**  You  11  find  out  fast  enough/'  replied  the  bully;  '*  or  if  you 

don*t  I  '11  teach  you.     Follow  your  nose  down  stairs.     Now — what 

areyou  waiting  for  ?     Do  you  want  to  be  started  ?"* 

Frederick  would  have  said  that  he  had  no  slippers,  and  they  had 
left  their  shoes  down  stairs  to  be  blacked  ;  but  Gogsley  began  to 
twist  a  towel  to  '*  flick'*  bini  with,  as  he  termed  it;  so  the  young 
scholar  hurried  out  of  the  room,  and  pattered  with  his  naked  feet 
down  the  cold  stone  stairs* 

It  was  nearly  dark  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  servants  had  not  risen. 
As  he  timidly  pushed  open  the  door,  a  huge  cat  sprung  from  the 
dresser,  and  rushed  past  him,  knocking  down  a  glass  jug  in  her 
progress,  and  breaking  it  to  atoms  ;  and  one  or  two  dbsipated  black 
beetle,  who  had  been  keeping  festival  all  night,  scuffled  oflT  to  their 
holes,  running  over  his  feet  in  their  anxious  hurry  at  being  caught 
upon  the  loose  at  such  an  advanced  hour.  But  the  dread  of  punish- 
ment up  stairs  overcame  his  fright  at  these  visitants,  and  he  filled  his 
jugs  at  the  cistern,  and  crept  back  again,  cold  and  wretched,  but  not 
sorry  to  escape  from  the  close  mingled  odour  of  sulphurous  vapour 
and  small  beer,  which  kitchens  generally  give  forth  at  these  un- 
timely periods  of  the  morning. 

The  toilets  did  not  occupy  much  time,  and  in  another  quarter  of 
an  hour  they  ki\  Mr,  Snap's  house  for  the  school  Fires  were 
gleaming  down  some  of  the  areas  in  the  court,  and  forges  on  the 
bottom  floors  of  the  Thames  Street  warehouses,  blazed  ruddy  and 
bright  in  the  cold  dark  morning.  How  comfortable  the  workmen 
looked  I  How  Frederick  envied  the  very  servants  he  saw  through 
the  windows,  and  almost  w  iahed  that  he  w*as  one  of  them. 

As  they  plunged  deep  into  the  narrow  thoroughfare,  the  fog  ap- 
peared condensed  in  proportion.  The  street-lam ps.  which  were  still 
burning,  changed  from  the  vivid  jet  of  flame  into  large,  dull  masses 
of  reddish  light;  and  the  rumbling  of  wheels,  and  oaths  of  sable 
coal  heavers  ;  the  lurid  gleams  streaming  across  the  road  at  various 
openings ;  and  the  long  descending  passages  to  places  lost  in  gloom 
and  distance,  altogether  formed  a  very  fair  representation  of  what 
the  entrance  to  the  infernal  regions  is  describetl  to  be  by  those  poets 
of  lively  imagination  who  have  been  there. 
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**  There  T  uad  Gogtlej  suddenly,  after  a  rapid  exmalnaxian  o 
finp  of  books,  and  pockets, ''  I  hare  left  mj  impoaittoti  behind 

'*  Then  I  wotildn't  be  in  vour  boots,"  said  Plankettp  ''  alcboui^ 
tbej  *n  real  WeUingtofaa.  '^  You  mast  look  sliarp  if  jpou  want  to 
save  prayers." 

'*  Here,  new  fellow  !  ScatterbratTis,  —  what 's  jout  naioe?'*  cried 
Gitfc^ley,  turning  to  Fred.     "  Yoxi  mu5t  go  back  after  it." 

Frederick  in  vain  pleaded  ignorance  of  the  way.  Gogtley  pro- 
mised to  mark  a  map  of  it  on  his  shoulders  with  his  strap  if  he  did 
not  start  immediately,  90  he  was  cocnpelled  to  go  back* 

He  was  some  time  finding  out  the  house.     He  ttimeff  trp  «  wrtm^ 
I  lane,  and  got  into  a  labyrinth  of  lofty  woolstores  ar 
Iwhere  everybody  appeared  too  busy  to  answer  hi^ 
Ihst  he  came  by  chance  to  a  dismal  churchyard,  that  he  recoil«ct#d 
jpaasing,  one  enormous  reeking  dead-pit,  whose  limits  bulged  ool 
I  with  repletion,  and  over  which  the  gravestones  rose  up  in  theglooott 
k  Eke  the  ghosts  of  those  beneath,  waiting  for  the  real  light  ofmoniffir 
^to  drive  them  back  again  to  their  foi3  tenements,     Guii 

rhe  reached  the  entrance  of  the  court,  and  got  to 
,     Here  there  was  another  delay  of  some  minutes,  ud: 
Tants  came  down ;  and  then  more  time  was  consumed  ii.  .....^...^ 

after  the  imposition  in  Gogsley's  locker,  where  at  length  tbey  fouod 
ky  and  be  started  oft  again. 

A  clock  struck  the  quarters  as  he  left  the  house.    Once— twice— 
thrice — four  times  !     It  was  eight  o'clock,  and  he  would  ^'  '*      * 
the  school.     He  set  off  running  as  fast  as  he  could,  anO 
the  road  to  the  best  of  his  recollection,  was  scarcely  three  to 
in  reaching  3ferchant  Tailors'. 

The  great  door  was  open,  and  he  went  quickly  up  thr 
Here  there  was  little  doubt  about  where  to  go,  the  only 
he  could  get  to  being  the  gloomy  cloisters.     But  • 
quite  quiet;  so  different  to  what  he  expected  it  woul 
large  school.     When  he  got  to  the  landing  he  found  the  dodi 
but,  peeping  through  a  hole  hacked  with  a  knife,  he  could  Fee 
hall,  lined  on  each  side  by  boys  standing  up,  and  hole! 
tapers,  and  in  the  middle,  one  was  kneeling  down  upon 
reading  prayers.   In  about  a  minute  the  door  was  opened. 

"  What 's  your  name  ?'*  said  one  of  the  scholars,  who  was  sLi^l-  . 
at  the  door. 

Frederick  told  him,  with  great  respect. 

"  That  will  do,"  said  the  other,  writing  it  down. 

**  Am  I  too  late,  sir  ?"  asked  the  little  fellow,  timidly, 

"  Don't  you  see  you  are  ?"  said  the  other,  ^'  You  will  not  be 
thrashed  until  after  breakfast  this  morning." 

Before  Freddy  could  recover  from  the  fright  into  which  this  ta* 
nouncement  threw  him,  Gogsley  came  up  for  his  imposition ;  tai 
then  told  him  to  sit  on  the  first  form, 

"  I  am  going  to  be  beaten,  sir,"  sud  Frederick,  as  he  g^rw  tim 
the  papers, 

"Then  you  ought  to  have  been  quicker/' said  Gogsley.     **  V 
mind ;  you   will  be  bumped  against  the   new  boys*  pillar   1 
cloisters  at  breakfast  time,  and  that  will  prepare  you  for  it," 

The  classes  were  here  called  up,  and  Frederick  was  left  bv  :im  - 
self,  in  great  distress,  at  the  end  of  the  form. 
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ma  with  eome  distinciion  . 
Wftnt  of  means  had  term  matted  somewhat  abraptly  hia  academical  csf 
r^er*  Whereupon  he  travelled  for  some  years  as  a  "  poor  peripatetic ;" 
thai  h,  vrith  his  small  bundle  of  necessaries  at  his  back>  a  stick  in  his 
luind,  and  a  meerschaum  in  his  xnoath,  clad  in  a  light  green  frock-coat, 
dtirk  tronsers,  and  wearing  the  cap  of  his  club,  he  had  trudged  stoutly 
K  over  the  greater  part  of  Germany  and  France^  subsisting  on  the  alma 
B  ofattch  as  respected  the  single-hearted  purpose  which  sent  him  on  hk 
■  travels.  That  purpose  was  to  increase  bis  store  of  available  knowledge, 
YFhen^  the  days  of  early  youth  being  passed^  he  must  **  do  something  ror 
btms^elf "  It  is  proper  to  state,  that  this  custom  of  travelling  upon 
chart ty  supposes  no  degradation  in  the  class  of  students  to  which 
^irdler  belonged.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  merely  the  application  of  a 
liberal  and  enlightened  theory,  which  in  Germany  recognisea  the  right 
of  young  men  of  taste  and  thirst  for  knowledge  to  feed  their  salutary 
iiii puisnes  at  the  public  expense ;  and  there  are  few  Germans  who  turn 
aiYay  from  the  plea  of  the  "  armer  reisender/'  though  that  plea  h  never 
urged  with  the  whine  of  a  beggar,  nor  with  the  smallest  dereliction  of 
telf-respect. 

These  were  trying  days  to  an  honest  man,  as  poor  M tiller  often  eon* 
§e!med  to  me.  But  I  would  rather  pass  lightly  over  his  earlier  career, 
mud  present  him  in  the  full  blaze  of  successful  and  well-merited  em- 
ployment, at  the  time  when  I  made  his  acquaintance,  some  years  ago, 
in  Saxony.  At  this  time  his  fame  was  established  as  a  paios-takmg 
and  skilful  tutor,  and  as  a  person  possessed  of  many  accomplishments 
besides.  He  could  now  speak  French  and  English,  not  only  with  re- 
tKuirkable  purity,  but  with  singularly  happy  accent.  He  was  musical, 
of  course^  and,  of  course,  had  a  theoretic  knowledge  of  painting. 

In  person  Herman  Miiller  was  of  that  peculiar  height  and  conforms- 
lion  so  cc»mmon  to  his  countrymen,  which,  though  neither  short  nor 
dumsy,  is  certainly  not  tall  nor  elegant.  He  was  not  exactly  active 
nor  exactly  strong  in  any  pre-eminent  |>oint  of  view.  His  frame  waa 
fen  loosely  knit  together,  containing,  nevertheless,  the  elementSj  the 
Htjfcia  membra,  both  of  activity  and  strength.  If  I  add  that  his  hands 
mid  feet  were  large,  though  not  badly  shaped,  J  shall  have  said  enough 
lo  describe  my  tutor  as  he  really  was,  tne  type  of  a  very  nnmeraus 
rrestion  in  his  father-land. 

^    '    the  countenance !    the  frontispiece,  the  os  komhth   sublime ! 
A  long,  irregularly-shaped  face,  of  a  palish  red  colour,  illumin- 
by  small  eyes  of  the  same  hue,  adorned  by  what  we  expressively 
a  bottle-nose,  and  surmounted  by  thin  spare  locks  of  whitii^h  hair. 
Tthc  mouth  was  the  redeeming  point ;  it  was  thin- lipped  and  well- 
piarkedi  though  large,  and  displayed  a  faultless  range  of  teeth.     The 
effect  of  the  whole  wa^,  that  M  iiller  was  plain  ;  but  the  e0ect  ordi* 

Iwsrily  produced  by  a  transient  observation  was,  that  JVI  tiller's  face  was 
D^lj  in  repose,  and  gixtd-looking  when  he  smiled. 
Sacli  in  person,  position,  and  acquirements  was  my  German  tutor, 
Oppotite  to  whom,  one  stormy  night,  in  the  stormy  winter  of  1B3-,  1 
▼Ol,.  XV. 
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sat  in  the  best  lodging  Dres^len  then  afforded,  tbe  warm  poroeJam 
store  between  us,  on  the  projection  of  which  rested,  from  time  to  time, 
our  glasses  of  yctj  stiff  punch.  Each  puffed  away  zealously  at  bis 
pipe,  my  friend  preferring  a  meerschaum,  elaborately  coloured  by  tfa« 
u&e  of  canaster,  I  entering  into  the  spirit  of  a  cherry-sticked  terre-coCU 
bowl,  fragTiUit  with  the  perfumes  of  Turkish. 

'*  I  know  not/*  said  MuUer,  after  a  pause  of  half  a  pipe,  ''tbatl 
ever  related  to  you,  my  honouxable  friend,  the  incidents  of  a  moil  if^ 
markable  execution  that  I  once  witnessed  at  Weimar,  many  years  ago; 
incidents  with  wliich  I  was  acddentally  connected,  and  aji  execttioB 
of  which  I  may  be  said  in  some  sort  to  have  been  the  origjnstiag 
eanse." 

These  observations  were  made  apropos  to  an  execution  of  a  aoJdiir 
lor  numerous  highway  robberies,  and  more  than  one  murder,  which  hi^ 
that  day  ^&ken  place,  and  which  we  had  been  bzily  and  fragmenuUf 
commenting  upon,  in  the  intervals  of  a  fresh  pipe  or  a  glass  of  poflcb- 

"  No,"  I  replied,  *'  I  never  heard  a  word  of  the  circumstaiiee  yon 
refer  to.  But,  if  you  will  let  me  re-fill  my  pip^,  and  if  you  will  fiist 
replenish  your  own  beaker,  you  may  fire  away  till  midiiight  if  yoa 
please  ;  and  the  more  startling  the  details,  the  better  it  will  sail  the 
^veather.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  storm  since  the  night  tbe 
Winter-King  escaped  from  Prague  f" 

"  The  night  is  suitable,  doubtless,  to  what  I  have  to  tell  yon.  It  it 
also  St.  Andrew's  Eve ;  and  I  fear  believers  will  find  it  incooTeuieot 
to  exercise  their  faith  in  the  good  saint's  powers  and  privilegei  taudst 
such  wind  and  rain  as  this." 

"  What  privileges,  my  dear  professor  I — aod  who  on  earth  »  St. 
Andrew  ?" 

•'  St-  Andrew,"  replied  Herr  MUller,  with  the  complacent  imile  of 
9  rationalist,  **  is  no  longer  on  earth,  if  he  ever  was  there.  Oar  ances- 
tors have  sent  him  to  a  better  place,  as  you  may  perceive  by  his  prefifc 
Meanwhile  he  exercises  no  ordinary  influence  over  youthful  mio<i§  t» 
this  day,  but  not,  that  I  am  aware  of,  on  any  other  night  than  tKia. 
Time  was,  1  bowed  to  that  influence  myself.  It  was  a  delusion  cer- 
tainly, out  of  whicli  I  was  roughly  awakened." 

Here  my  friend  closed  his  lambent  eyes,  reclined  in  his  chair,  asd 
smoked  earnestly  in  silence. 

"  In  the  name  of  all  the  saints,  my  dear  profeoor/*  exclaime*!  I 
after  a  pause  of  some  minutes,  *'  be  so  good  as  to  explain  what  all  tlii« 
has  to  do  with  your  promised  narrative  of  an  execution  at  Weimtr/' 

'*^The  sad  and  tragical  occurrence  which  I  am  about  to  briD£  beftn 
you,"  he  replied,  ''is,  in  its  more  prominent  parts  at  leatit,  well  know* 
to  all  Germany.  Romantic  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  an  actual  lyid  p^ 
tive  fact." 

This  exordium  completely  aroused  me;  pipe  and  punch  Wtttfc^* 

fotlen;  the  very  storm  bowled  down  the  narrow  street  unlKtW* 
^ausing  to  trim  his  meerschaum,  the  professor  seemed  to  collect  lui'J' 
self  for  the  task  he  bad  assumed  ;  then,  after  a  ingorous  puff,  as  if  kJ* 
energies  were  revived  by  the  circling  cloud*  he  thus  commenced  1^ 
tale. 

'*  You  are  aware  that  I  was  educated  at  the  university  of /^'■j 
After  the  campaign  of  180(i,  when  Prussia  received  that  rapid  «■** 
stunning  blow,  which  at  once,  and  for  some  years,  levelled  her  to  i"** 
ground*  the  universities,  though  not  formally  closed,  presented  <  *<''^ 
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di^erent  aspect  to  what  they  had  worn  in  their  palmy  days.  The 
times  were  by  far  too  agitated  for  the  repose  of  the  cloister,  or  even 
the  comparative  excitement  of  the  lecture  room.  To  a  certain  extent, 
therefore,  the  students  were  removed  altogether ;  and  to  such  as  re- 
mained, other  studies  were,  I  believe,  proposed  than  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Uiiual  routine  of  academical  education.  In  a  word,  they  were 
united  into  a  political  confraternity,  and  applied  their  energies  to  the 
difficult  problem  of  raising  their  beloved  father-land  from  a  state  not 
merely  of  defeat  and  humiliation,  but  of  the  most  grinding  and  vexa- 
tious oppresaion. 

"At  this  crisis  an  association  was  formed,  and  rapidly  matured, 
having  the  above  object  in  view*  By  whom  it  was  originated  is  not 
accurately  known,  though  the  wisest  and  best  of  that  day  were  its  un- 
doubted and  prominent  members.  When  I  mention  the  Tugendbund, 
there  occur  to  us  the  names  of  the  patriotic  Scharnhorst,  the  scientific 
Gneisenau,  the  able  and  fearless  Gens*  Distorted  by  unworthy  hands, 
and  even  depraved  by  base  and  calculating  spirits,  as  this  society  Ima 
undoubtedly  been,  I  affirm  that  it  was  pure  at  its  birth,  and  even  holy 
in  its  design. 

*' Among  the  youth  of  Germany  the  Tugendbuod  had  prodigious 
success,  and  to  them  it  particularly  appealed.  Its  secrecy,  the  mystic 
nature  of  its  more  mechanical  portion,  and  perhaps,  above  all,  the 
danger  attending  it,  found  responsive  chords  in  the  hearts  of  young 
men  disposed  to  the  very  influences  here  called  into  play.  Tliat  much 
of  the  society's  external  rites,  and  especially  the  rite  of  iniliation^  was 
adapted  to  the  express  purpose  of  captivating  the  enthusiastic  youth  of 
Germany,  I  am,  on  reflection,  inclined  to  believe. 

''It  may  be  supposed  that,  simply  patriotic  as  the  design  of  this 
society  was  at  its  outset,  it  was  impossible  to  look  very  narrowly  into 
the  rail  character  and  disposition  of  every  agent  it  employed.  Perhaps 
upon  this  point  it  was  too  lax.  At  any  rate,  vast  numbers  of  ambi- 
tious, and  not  a  few  vicious  men,  had  the  art  to  become  not  merely 
members*  but  important  movers  in  the  affairs  of  the  secret  committee. 
This  committee,  itself  sitting  at  Berlin,  affi hated  with  various  sub- 
committees throughout  Prussia,  Westphalia,  and  Saxony,  In  the 
south  of  Germany  the  Tugendbund,  tliough  not  wholly  powerless,  was 
comparatively  inactive.  The  sub-committeesi  usually  situated  in  ca- 
pitals or  important  towns,  were  always  presided  over  by  a  member  of 
note  appointed  by  the  central  committee,  and  the  distinction  conveyed 
with  it  no  small  influence  and  authority  among  the  Associates.  Women 
were  not  excluded  from  the  Tugendbund  ;  for  it  was  found  that  their 
iiiBtience  with  the  youth  might  be  profitably  turned  to  account, 

*'  Thus  stood  matters  in  northern  Germany  in  the  year  1812,  the  year 
of  Napoleon's  Russian  campaign.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  I  arrived 
St  I#eipBic,  tired  of  a  rambling  and  useless  life,  and,  impelled  by  the 
failing  state  of  my  slender  resources,  to  seek  for  some  permanent  em- 
plorment.  In  Prussia  this  was  a  hopeless  endeavour ;  every  avenue 
to  honourable  exertion  was  effectually  closed  by  the  tyranny  of  French 
supervision,  the  very  army  being  limited  to  a  fixed,  and  that  inconsi- 
derable^ number.  8axony,  which  had  sulfered  much,  and  not  the  less 
for  her  forced  and  unnatural  alliance  with  Napoleon, — a  Measentian 
embrace  of  the  quick  and  dead, — Saxony  still  preserved  intact  her 
itiiiversity,  round  which  were  grouped^  even  in  those  stormy  times,  the 
literary  characters  of  the  age.     There  might,  I  conceived*  be  ^tvm^ 
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I  tmill  anplojmest  for  one  '  littenilis  satis  tmbattiin,'  suffident  to  la^ 
pij  his  KUDple  wants. 

**  The  jetr  1812  was  to  witness  an  nniTersal,  bat  stUl  ooacetkd 
:  mg;ttadon,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Napolecm 
WIS  no  longer  at  band.  With  predef^tined  temerity^  he  had  cast  himself 
ind  his  waning  fortunes  od  the  snows  of  Russia,  and  all  Europe  held 
its  breath  awhile,  before  echoing  back  the  general  hurra  which  buret 
forth  as  he  retreated  from  Moscow  ! 

**  Such  bein^  the  case»  I  had  not  long  taken  up  my  abode,  hnmhle  u 
that  was,  in  a  retired  street  within  the  suburbs  of  Leipsic,  before  ^ 
receired  a  Tisit  from  an  agent  of  the  Tugendbuod.  It  is  not  ii 
portant  to  state  what  his  arguments  were^  or  how  I  resisted  theoh' 
For  the  present  I  declined  initiation^  and  was  left  for  the  present  \tt 
myself. 

"  I  will  frankly  confess  to  you,  that  at  this  moment  my  news  on 
public  matters  were  vague  and  undecided.     I  feh  unwilling  to  stJiiid 
committed  to  any  particular  plau  of  action,  though  the  eod  in  view 
had  my  fullest  assent.     I  determined,  before  I  adopted  the  prajecMof 
any  section  of  my  countrymen,  however  powerful,  to  enter  more  int^^J 
society  than  I  had  hitherto  done,  and  judge  of  public  men^  or  meO^H 
who  desired  to  be  such,  so  far  as  lay  in  my  power,  by  the  aspect  th^^^ 
presented  in  private  life. 

"  Tbe  president  of  the  Leipsic  committee  of  the  Tugendbtmd,  u  1 
was  informed  by  the  agent  who  visited  me,  was  Theodore  Palm.  Tht 
name  will  recall  to  you  the  story  of  the  unhappy  boiikseller  of  Norem- 
ber^,  who  by  the  oniers  of  Napoleon  had  been  perfidiously  executed  w 
a  traitor,  a  few  years  previously,  for  circulating  among  hi»  country inea 
the  patriotic  eflTusions  of  Gen2.  That  was  not  only  an  unhallowed  aet> 
but  in  every  way  impolitic  and  ill-advised,  Tlie  murder  (for  «#  it  wii 
considered)  of  Palm  roused  tbe  whole  German  nation  beyond  the  limits 
of  their  ordinary  forbearance,  and  vengeance  was  ardently  tnToknl 
against  this  modern  Nero,  already  deeply  sunk  in  public  opinioi)  bf 
the  execution  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien.  Theodore  Palm  was,  or  pw* 
fessed  himself  to  be,  a  near  relation  of  tlie  patriotic  bookseller,  and  in 
that  charucter  attracted  much  public  sympathy.  No  man  more  Tfli^ 
mently  denounced  French  insolence  and  tyranny  than  Theodore;  Bft 
man  more  fluently  appealed  to  the  blnmbering  energies  of  his  countq 
men,  or  more  confident! v  predicted  u  national  regeneration.  Gift* 
with  g^at  eloquence,  and  no  ordinary  talents,  he  superadded  a  winoiin 
softness  of  adtlress,  an  insinuating  demeanour,  which  adapted  itself  (i* 
every  shade  of  character.  Hence  it  happened  that,  though  not  sb«* 
lutely  popular,  (for  there  was  something  about  Theodore  Pall 
pliant  and  smooth  for  our  German  notions  of  honesty  and  goodl 
he  was  suthciently  influential  with  nil  classes  to  mingle  in  alf 
counsels,  and  had  procured  himself  to  be  nominated  president  of  itf 
Leipsic  committee  of  the  Tugendbund,  with  tbe  reputatioa  of  ^ 
I  adroit,  though  somewhat  tortuous,  politician. 

'      '*  Nothing  could  be  more  vague  than  the  received  ]nfonnati0O  r 
specting  the  means  and  profession  of  the  man  I  am  describing. 
thing  only  was  notorious,  his  passion  for  collecting  books.     Of  the** 
had  gtit  together  on  enormous  number,  including  many  choice  wtfl^ 
and  rare  editions.     It  was  presumed,  therefore,  that  Palm  n-as  rici 
On  the  other  handj  his  housekeeping  was  moderate,  his  appcsruJi^ 
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an,  even  for  a  professor.  But  Palm  professed  nothing, — ^he  lectured 
on  no  science,— he  developed  no  lecture- room  theory. 

"  I  have  but  one  more  peculiarity  to  notice  in  Theodore  Palm.  It 
was  indeed  a  peculjarity  in  this  ordinury — very  ordinary-looking  man, 
to  possess  a  daughter  of  surpassing  and  enthniilm^  beauty  ;  yet  so  it 
was*  Louise,  the  only  child  of  her  widowed  father,  shed  |irnce  and 
gentle  interest  over  his  worldly  and  Hcheming  life,  and  ualked  with 
him  the  thorny  road  he  selected,  in  purity  and  love,  ai*  ministering  spi- 
rits are  said  to  attend  their  fallen  brethren  in  the  fle^h,  sadly  patient 
of  folly,  and  seltibhness,  and  sin. 

'•  Chance  threw  me  in  the  w^ay  of  Louise  Palm,  and  I  cultivated  her 
acquaintance ;  for  I  was  attracted  less  by  her  beauty  than  by  the 
hingleness  of  character  for  which  she  was  indeed  conspicuous.  In  her, 
one  absorbing  passion,  intense  love  of  her  suffering,  fallen  country, — • 
pure,  uncnlcnJating  piitriutism, — burnt  steadily  with  such  a  holy  tire  as 
the  vestals  watched  of  old.  And  there  was  this  remarkiible  difference 
between  Louise  and  girls  of  her  age,  tlmt  whereas  they  nitiy  be  gene- 
rally said  to  seek  a  lover  in  every  man,  she  only  thought  whether  her 
influence  might  not  add  other  arms  tu  the  host  that,  in  silence  and 
iiecrecy,  were  gathering  around  the  furled  standards  of  the  beloved 
father-land.  That  such  a  purpose  might  not  give  cftaractcr  to  her 
beauty,  and  so  far  enhance  it,  I  am  not  jirepared  to  deny  ;  but  I  am 
sure  that  many  a  youthful  student,  who  first  sang  the  praises  of  Louise 
Palm,  ended  by  enrolling  himself  in  some  patriotic  bund. 

"  She  was  incomparably  b»vely,  that  fair  Louise  !  I  cannot  hope  to 
place  her  sweet  face  before  you,  my  young  friend  ;  for  the  rarer  sort  of 
beauty  may  possibly  be  painted,  but  assuredly  not  described.  So  that 
when  I  tell  you  she  was  of  the  middle  height,  that  her  face  was  oval, 
her  hair  light  brown,  her  complexion  soft  and  clear,  that  her  eyes  were 
tremulously  full  of  gentle  or  fervid  feeling,  as  her  mood  dictated,  I 
leave  you  to  fill  up  this  imperfect  sketch  fruni  your  own  reminiscences* 
Louitie  has  been  compared  to  Sappho,  to  Cynthia,  and  to  many  uther 
heroines  and  goddesses,  equally  contradictory.  8ince  the  d^ys  I  am 
describing,  I  have  read  with  pleasure  the  works  of  your  Walter  Scott, 
and,  if  I  have  dwelt  with  peculiar  zest  on  the  better  jiart  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Flora  I^Iacdonald,  it  is  because  I  have  fancied  considerable 
resemblance  to  exist  between //;^/^  and  the  ardent  and  devoted,  yet  still 
womanly,  temperament  of  Louise  Palm. 

"  Vanity  first  brought  me,  an  unworthy  captive,  to  the  feet  of  this 
bigh-aouled  girl.  She  was  a  reigning  toast  in  Leipsic,  and  she  sought 
me  out.  Of  personal  attractions  I  am  not  conscious  ever  to  have  been 
possessed,  at  any  rate  not  in  any  remarkable  degree:  and  for  the  so- 
ciety of  ladies  I  was  at  that  time  singularly  unfitted.  A  certain  inde* 
pendence  of  thought,  and  long-cherished  freedom  of  action,  had  ren- 
dered me  in  some  measure  too  abrupt  and  decided  in  manner  iind 
speech  for  the  niceties  of  etiquette  or  the  frivolities  of  fashion.  Mj 
friends  said  a  little  polish  would  improve  me ;  my  detractors  declared 
I  mistook  uncouth ness  for  originality.  The  fact  was^  that  knowing 
notbiag  of  refined  society,  1  fancied,  as  is  commonly  done,  there  was 
nothing  in  it  worth  knowing  ;  and,  but  for  a  ctmntervailing  motive,  it 
is  probable  I  should  have  continued  in  my  ignorance* 

**  That   motive  was  love, — love,  as  you   will  probabVy  surmise,  of 
Loui&c  Palm.     To  my  surprise,  to  my  confusion,  to  my  increased  tre- 
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pidation  and  awkwardness  at^rsi,  this  lovelf  girl,  this  aco 
and  renowned  high  priestesa  of  the  beiit  Saxon  society,  disi 
me  from  among  tne  throng  who  gathered  at  the  soirics  hela,  among 
other  places^  in  the  rooms  of  the  rich«  but  versatile  and  capricioosi  Bf>h«* 
mian  Countess  Puteani.  With  the  Countess  I  had  an  intimate  acquaint* 
ance,  arising  out  of  one  of  the  many  bizarre  and  fantastiG  adventurea 
her  periiouii  love  of  travelling  and  the  romantic  bad  led  her  intOy  the 
previuas  winter.  She  owed  me,  as  she  conceived  at  leasts  no  small 
gratitude  for  a  service  I  was  the  means  of  rendering  her ;  and  her 
apartments,  upon  our  again  meeting  at  Leipsic,  were  always  open  to 
my  visita. 

**  These  visits,  few  and  brief  at  first,  were  rendered  more  freqneol 
by  the  fovour  1  appeared  to  receive  from  the  Countess's  young  friend, 
Louise  Palm.  What  resulted  from  these  frequent  meetings,  and  this 
nnrestrdned  intercour&e  with  a  beautiful  and  highly-inteirectiiaJ  girl, 
I  have  already  said,  was  love  on  my  part.  The  vanity  which  led  me, 
in  the  6rst  instance,  to  be  pleased  with  the  reception  I  unexpectedly 
met  with  from  Louise,  and  which  rendered  me  less  capable  of  deserving 
it,  by  increasing  my  natural  jnauiaisehonie,  fitded,  and  gave  way  before 
a  nobler  and  juster  passion.  I  thought  less  of  myself,  and  more  uf 
Louise  ;  yet  truth  obliges  me  to  confess  that  the  artless  and  unembet- 
rassed  demeanour  of  this  dear  girl,  even  my  inexperience  could  per- 
ceive was  not  exactly  the  mood  which  lovers  desire  to  find  in 
mistresses. 

'*  And  still  I  had  not  entered  the  Tugendbund.  As  my  own  poliUo 
theories  led  me  to  anticipate  the  long  protracted  tyranny  of  Napole* 
and,  consequently,  the  extension  of  my  country's  sufferings,  I  still  1 
aitated  to  commit  myself  to  an  excitement  which  I  considered  premie 
lure.  I^  lean  while,  Louise  neglected  no  opportunity  of  reasonijig  or 
bantering  me  out  of  my  political  reserve,  and  every  day  I  found  greater 
difficulty  in  replying  to  her  arguments,  or  evading  her  raillery* 

''And  thus  passed  the  spring,  the  summer,  and  the  autama» 
Winter  approached  with  more  tlian  ordinary  rigour,  and  with  it  ru- 
mours of  Na|K>leon's  disastrous  campaign.  As  usual  in  such  caseii  ■ 
creat  deal  of  vague  and  improbable  exaggeration  preceded  the  know- 
ledge of  fact^ ;  but,  as  every  rumour  tended  lo  establish  the  propoii- 
tion  that  the  Emperor  had  met  with  a  decided  check,  the  patriotic 
societies  received  an  immediate  and  extraordinary  impetus-  For  my* 
self,  I  scarcely  held  out  any  longer  against  the  urgent  appeals  of  OJf 
friends,  and  the  untiring  efforts  of  Louise  Palm ;  but,  foUowiDg  tk 
peculiarity  of  my  character,  I  secretly  determined  to  let  the  eve  of  81. 
Andrew  pass  over  before  I  entered  upon  the  untrodden  paths  of  j»- 
litica. 

"  The  story  or  legend  attached  to  St.  Andrew's  Eve, — to  this  «tfy 
eve,— iJi  as  follows  : — It  is  believed,  that  if  an  individual  of  either  icx 
repair,  precisely  at  twelve  o'clock  on  this  night,  to  the  comer  rf* 
street  in  a  town,  or  to  the  junction  of  four  roads  in  the  country,  he  9t 
she  ivill  recognise,  in  the  first  person  who  appears,  his  bride,  or  b<f 
bridegroom,  as  the  case  may  be.  Absurd  as  it  may  appear  to  f^ 
absurd  as  it  now  appears  to  myself,  I  had  a  strong  persuasion,  omW* 
ing  to  conviction,  that  if  I  made  trial  of  these  'jrorfet  AmdrmMff*^ 
should  not  only  see  Louise,  but  that  the  adventure  would  infffKni*^ 
favourably,  of  course,  my  passion  for  her.  Now,  before  you  lauu 
remember  that  1  was  but  a  stripling  in  age,  and  that  a  lover  i^  •• 
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Mtaiired  for  want  of  hope.  Indeed,  I  believe  the  very  vagueoess  of  IxJai 
liopes  constitutes  the  most  delicious  part  of  a  lover's  iDdescribable  ex- 
ktcfice.     Certainty  and  demonstration  are  only  fit  for  married  life. 

"  The  eventful  night,  which  I  foolishly  thought  would  seal  my  de*- 
itoy,  and  which  overruling  agencies  actually  directed  to  that  end» 
arrived  at  last,  in  storm  and  tempest.  You  bear  the  roaring  of  the 
irind^  and  the  sullen  plash  of  the  rain  to-night ;  yet  are  these  but  faint 
types  of  the  merciless  weather  which  on  that  fatal  evening  literally 
raged  in  the  narrow  and  dark  streets  of  Leipsic,  to  the  great  discomii' 
tore  of  the  sincere  votaries  of  St.  Andrew*  Not  that  for  myself  I 
hcieded  storm  or  wind ;  such  contingencies  were  rather  aereeable  to 
my  frame  of  mind ;  but  it  might  be  reasonably  apprehended  that  few 
girls  could  be  found  likely  to  be  abroad  under  such  evil  *  skiey  in- 
fluencies/ 

"  Let  this  be  as  it  might,  long  before  the  appointed  hour  I  was  on 
duly,  within  sight  of  the  darkest  corner  of  the  Platz.  a  locality  I  had 
selected  as  the  most  appropriate  for  my  experiment.  The  porch  of  a 
church  afforded  me  convenient  shelter,  and  within  its  friendly  recess  I 
passed  in  review  my  hopes  and  plans,  my  life  past  and  present,  the 
charms  of  my  mistress,  and  such  other  topics  as  might  naturaJly  be 
soDposed  to  cause  me  at  such  a  moment  to  forget  that  I  was  more  tlian 
lialf  wet  through^  and  in  a  still  greater  proportion  likely  to  get  my 
wetting  for  my  pain».  It  did  not  escape  my  observation,  abstracted  as 
I  was,  that  no  other  lover  had  chosen  the  same  corner,  a  fact  I  then 
thought  of  favourable  augury,  but  whieh  I  have  since  ascribed  to  its 
being  the  most  exposed  to  the  weather  of  any  in  Leipsic. 

**Thu8  fled  the  time;  and  scarcely  had  the  deep  bell  of  the  clock 

Above  me  proclaimed  the  first  stroke  of  midnight,  when  a  veiled  figure 

■nddenly  appeared  at  the  very  corner  I  was  intently  watching.     To 

dsrt  Irom  my  shelter,  and  pursue  the  indistinct  object,  was  at  once  an 

impnlse  and  an  action  ;  nor  can  I  describe  to  you  how  my  heart  throb- 

bea,  how  my  eyes  swam,  and  how  my  limbs  failed  under  me,  when  I 

iAcerLained  that  it  was,  at  any  rate,  a  female  fij^ure,   whicli,  mufHed 

and  veiled,  proceeded  down  the  Platz^  almost  leisurely,  at  such  an 

hour,  on  ?ioch  a  night,  in  such  a  storm.     To  doubt  that  the  female  was 

I^uise ;    to  remember  that  there  existed    any    other   female  in  the 

world,  would  have  been  treason.     What  I  said   I  know  not;  at  any 

rat€,  I  received  no  reply,  for  the  figure,  still  preserving  a  sort  of  lei- 

mmly  comp^wure,  as  if  indifferent  at  once  to  the  weather  and  to  my 

&nrent  rhapsody,  turned  in  silence  out  of  the  Platz,  and  commenced 

thresuiing  the  narrow  streets  which  diverge   from  that  main  artery  of 

tbe  town.     Awed  at  such  a  reception,  and  now  scarcely  deeming  my 

eanipanion  to  be  a  mortal,  I  fallowed  the   footsteps  that  preceded  me, 

h  stich  utter  confusion  as  to  be  entirely  unconscious  of  the  dirccti«m 

they  led  to,  and  of  the  length  of  time  that  elapsed  before  they  reaehed 

their  destination.     When,  therefore,  my  guide  passed  slowly  under  a 

dark  archway,  and  ascended  some  steep  stone  stairs,  I  pursued  the 

•Mac  coarse^  wholly  ignorant  of  the  locality,  and  that  an  hour  had 

pe«ed  since  we  left  the  Platz> 

**The  figure,  after  unlocking  a  door  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  enter^ 
c*d,«nd  beckoned  me  to  foll(»w,  and  I  found  myself  in  a  small  vestibule, 
«'*^ entrance-hall,  dimly  lighted  by  a  bronze  lamp  suspended  from  the 
c^Uikg,     The  hall  was  almost  circular,  and  four  doors  om»ned  into  il ; 
«aeh  of  which  a  buat  was  niched,  but  of  whom  tiie  obscurity  would 
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not  permit  mo  to  judge.  Two  old-fashioned  chairs,  and  a  small  tuble, 
heavily  draped  with  ancient  cut  velvet*  conslituted  the  sole  furniture 
of  the  room*  These  particulars  1  took  in  at  a  ghmce ;  for,  after  m  very 
slight  pause»  my  conductor  opened  one  of  the  four  doors^  and  by  the 
blaze  of  light  in  who^e  radiance  I  stood,  I  perceived  that  &he  had  passed 
into  an  inner  apartment,  of  very  different  extent  and  garniture* 

"  It  was  an  octagon,  of  exquisite  proportions,  and  richly,  though 
somewhat  fantastically  furnished.  Between  each  din&ion  mirrors 
were  inserted  into  panels  of  maple-wood  ;  and  around  each  mirror 
hangings,  alternately  of  amber  and  blue,  were  dritped  in  such  amaiioer 
as  to  represent  a  frame,  every  one,  however,  differing  from  its  feibw. 
Book-shelves  displayed, a  store  of  richly-bound,  but  ill-a&^rted  hooks, 
and  various  tables;  groaned  untler  the  weight  of  objects  of  I'lWii, 
those  indescribable  nothings  which  indicate  the  retreat  ofawi 
and  eccentric  woman.  Overhead  a  painted  lamp  hung  pendent 
aitver  chains,  while  beneath  each  oxirror  a  tripod  sustained  a  vas*  of 
classic  furmt  from  whence  proceeded  a  jet  of  eiceedingly  wbit«  light, 
apparently  fed  by  some  aromatic  substance  contained  in  the  body  of 
the  vase,  I  know  not  if  anything  ehe  attracted  my  attention,  if  I  ex- 
ce]Tt  a  magnilicenl  howl  of  old  Dresden  china,  half  filled  with  ctiins, 
upon  an  inlaid  tahle  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  which,  contrary  to  th« 
custom  of  the  country  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  was  covered  almost  en* 
tirelv  by  a  thick  Persian  carpet* 

*'  Had  not  my  senses  been  more  or  less  distracted  by  the  events  of 
the  night,  and  the  strange  demeanour  of  the  t>erson  who  had  hroughl 
me  where  I  was,  it  is  prtibahle  that  these  demonstrations  of  opulenee 
and  t^iste  n'oufd  have  failed  to  attract  even  a  passing  observuUon, 
whilst  I  conceived  myself  to  he  accompanied  by  Louise  Palm.  As  it 
was,  the  presence  of  the  veiled  and  silent  tigure  rather  formed  %  pait  of 
the  scene  before  nie  than  excluded  it  entirely.  I  was  roused,  howevefi 
from  my  lethargy  by  remarking  that  the  veil  was  about  to  be  laidafeidiv 
and  involutitarily  I  stepped  forward  to  enter  within  the  circle  of  lif^t 
wliich  fell  vertically  on  the  head  of  the  mysterious  female  from  iW 
centre  lamp*  As  i  did  so«  the  sound  of  approaching  footst«pA  «nt 
heard  in  the  direction  of  a  door  I  now  perceived  fitted  into  ft  compif^ 
ment  of  the  panelling,  and  my  comjmnion  seizing  me  by  the  ami*  wiik 
a  grasp  indicative  of  flesh  and  blood,  drew  me  suddenly  t>ehijid  iIm 
heavy  dm  penes  of  velvet,  which  effectually  prevented  the  sound  rf 
stnrnj  and  tempest  penetrating  through  the  windows  into  the  charad 
silence  of  that  sumptuon.s  apartment. 

*•  Two  persons,  as  I  heard  rather  tlian  saw,  entered,  and  from  tWf 
voices  I  recognised  them  to  be  the  Countess  Puteani  and  Theodof* 
Palm  in  earnest  conversation.  For  some  little  time  the  beatings  of  mf 
own  heart  were  too  loud  to  enable  me  to  catch  more  tlian  a  word  «t  in- 
tervals, nor  was  my  agitation  lessened  when  1  now  and  then  caught 
tbe  sound  of  my  own  name.  Subduing  my  emotion  by  a  powerfo! 
effort,  I  determined  to  escape  from  a  jwsition  I  had  involuntdri^y 
adopted,  and  which  was  introdncing  mc  to  a  confidence  I  ncitJi*f 
sought  nor  desired.  Impressed  with  this  idea,  it  is  possible  1  mn/At^ 
slight  movement  in  advance,  when  on  the  instant  my  arm  was  noi^ 
lessly  pressed,  and,  looking  intently  at  my  strange  companion,  I  Mi^ 
as  if  intuitively,  that  the  eyes  which  met  mine  were  indeed  tkwe o^ 
Louise*  The  liglit  which  jienetrated  our  rece^js  was  most  obiriri*  * 
but,  not  only  did  1  feel  sure  that  Louise  was  answering  my  jpii6  hi^^ 
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that  lier  look  deprecated  the  husty  step  I  cotitem plated.  Need  I  say 
that  1  contemplated  it  no  longer,  and  now,  in  real  dread  of  compro- 
mising her^  scarcely  dared  to  breathe  lest  our  retreat  should  be  disco- 
vered. 

*'  *  It  18  enoogh/  said  the  Countess,  wlien  I  again  lent  my  attention 
to  the  8X>eakeTs,  *  I  intend  to  have  my  own  way  in  this  matter,  Mr* 
Palm,  or  1  will  give  up  your  patriotic  society  altogether.  This  ridicu- 
lous denunciation  of  young  i^IulJer  as  a  French  spy  must  be  renounced, 
or  I  11  turn  French  spy  myself.  I  tell  you  the  young  man  is  worth 
half-^a-doKen  beer^baptized  enthusiasts,  such  as  are  daily  admitted  into 
the  Tugendbund,  fit  for  nothing  hut  to  drink  the  health  of  the  good 
cauhe,  tiU  they  injure  their  own*  Andj  as  for  his  honour,  ask  your 
daughter  Louise.     VVhy^  she  swears  he  is  a  very  Paladin.' 

•* '  My  daughter.  Countess,  is  a  foolish  young  woman,*  replied  Palm, 
in  his  soft  and  low  tones,  'and,  I  am  afraid,  has  paid  too  much  attention 
to  this  young  man's  character  and  attainments,  to  the  neglect  of  graver 
duties*  That  Miiller  is  talented  and  phiuBible.  I  do  not  deny.  So 
much  the  more  dangerous  is  he,  since,  not  belonging  either  to  our 
aodelT*  or  to  any  recognised  body  of  patriots,  the  fair  presumptiun  is, 
that  he  15  a  spy  in  the  French  pay,  thotj sands  of  whom  swarm  in  our 
unhappy  country.     Besides,  I  have  proofs  of  what  I  assert.' 

'*  Indignant  at  this  vile  calumny,  I  was  about  to  stand  forward  and 
ooofront  my  accuser,  when  the  same  pressure  as  hefore,  which,  aa  it 
seemed,  ibid  time  kindly  lingered  a  moment  on  my  arm,  retained  me, 
and  I  constrained  myself  to  listen  to  a  conversation  now  pdnfulJy  in- 
teresting. 

"*  You  have  no  such  proof,  Mr.  Palm,  and  you  know  it^  you  can 
have  no  proofs,'  rapidly  exclaimed  the  Countess,  *  of  what  exists  only  in 
imagination.  Now  look  you,  Mr«  President,  your  gravest  cautie  of  sus- 
picioB  against  my  poor  protege  is  on  account  of  his  not  belonging  to  the 
Tugendbund.  How,  if  before  morning  he  consents  to  the  initiation  ?' 
"•  In  that  case,  indeed,  madam,  1  might  pause,  and  reconsider  my 
determination.' 

**'  And  your  proofs?'  asked  my  friend,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  sar* 
casm  in  her  tone. 

**  *  1  «aid  not,*  replied  Palm,  with  obvious  hesitation,  *  that  my  proofs 
were  arranged  and  digested ;  and  it  is  just  possible  I  may  have  been 
inia1ed>  eiipecially  as  your  ladyship  takes  such  an  interest  in  this  wan- 
dering ^udent.  But  what  chance  is  there  that  this  person,  who  has 
m  king  steadily  refused  every  direct  overture,  should  at  this  particular 
^sme,  and  on  such  extremely  short  notice^  become  an  initiate?' 

**'  Pardon  me,  Mr.  President,  if  I  decline  taking  you  into  my  confi- 
dence in  this  matter.  Be  satisfied  that  what  I  have  undertaken  I  c^n 
»nd  will  perform.  But,  the  time  is  short.  We  did  not  come  to  my 
bpudoir  to  discuss  public  affairs,  did  we?  Oh  I  now  I  remember;  it 
Wat  to  search  for  that  rare  Antoninus.     I  have  it  here,  in  this  bowl.' 

**So  saying,  the  lively  Countess  rose  from  the  ottomaii  on  whicli  slie 
luidbeen  rather  reclining  than  sitting,  and  bent  over  the  little  table, 
whereon,  as  I  have  said,  stood  a  bowl  of  antique  Dresden  china,  con- 
taining coins.  In  the  ]iau$e  that  ensued  I  involuntarily  drew  as  near 
to  tiie  aperture  in  the  curtains  as  I  could,  and  scanned  with  unusual 
atteatiifQ  ^e  features  of  one  1  had  hi  the  rU>  but  little  noticed,  but  in 
1  was  henceforth  to  recognise  a  secret  and  dangerous  enemy.  I 
^^   advanced  my   head  so  as  to  command  a  better  took  into  the 
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apartment  before  Piilm  should  withdraw,  as  I  conjectured  he  was  ftbout 
to  do,  and  thus  became  a  witness  to  a  scene  which  wiJJ  haunt  me  to 
my  dying  day  1 

"  When  the  Countess  Puteani  stooped  over  the  table  on  which  rcrt^ 
ed  the  bowi  of  coins,  her  back  was  turned  to  Theodore  Palm.  At  this 
instant,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  he  drew  from  under  his  cloak 
an  instrument  resembling  a  geologist's  hammer,  and  aimed  a  blow  at 
his  intended  victim's  head.  The  blow  descended  with  frightful  vio- 
lence, and  dashed  to  a  thousand  pieces  the  china  bowl ;  for  the 
Countess,  although  averted  from  Palm  himself,  had  his  reflection  he- 
fore  her  in  the  opposite  mirror,  and  thus  escaped  the  murderous  stroke 
intended  for  her  by  a  timely  movement  of  her  head.  One  instant  suf- 
ficed for  this  attempt;  in  another,  and  before  Palm  could  recorer 
himself,  or  the  Countess  utter  a  cry,  Louise,  with  a  shriek  which  n 
now  ringing  in  my  earB^  fell  heavily  forward,  at  the  very  feet  of  the 
felon — her  father ! 

"  Let  me  clear  my  lips  of  this  awful  scene.  Within  another  minute 
Palm  stood,  blenched  with  horror  and  guilt,  in  the  custody  of  the 
Countess's  servantSj  while  she  hung  over  the  fixed  and  rigid  features 
of  her  young  friend,  in  generous  oblivion  of  her  recent  danger.  Scarce- 
ly noticed  by  any,  1  formed  one  of  this  strange  group,  without  the 
power  of  connecting  in  my  juind,  far  less  of  comprehending  the  myste- 
rious and  unnatural  events  of  this  feverish  night. 

*'  I  hasten  to  unravel  the  thread  of  this  intricate  plot.  And  first  us 
to  Theodore  Palm.  From  circumstances  which  ultimately  transpired, 
and  in  part  from  the  confession  of  the  wretch  himself,  it  appeared  that 
for  many  years  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  introducing  himself  into  the 
private  apartments  of  wealthy  persons,  under  the  pretence  of  conver- 
sation, or  on  business,  and  of  murdering  his  victims,  as  opportunitiet 
arose.  He  then  ransacked  the  room  for  moneyi  or  valuables,  and  thus 
acquired  the  means  of  feeding  his  monomania  for  bookn^ollecting.  The 
greater  part  of  these  murders  were  committed  with  the  blunts  round- 
headed  Ixammer,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  with  the  blunt,  round  end  of 
the  double-headed  hammer,  he  used  upon  his  last  occasion.  With  one 
blow  he  usually  stunned  his  victims,  whom  on  some  plausible  pretext 
he  procured  to  stoop  in  search  of  somethingj  and  then  despatched  by 
repeating  the  stroke.  So  well  had  his  measures  been  taken,  that  he 
had  hitherto  never  failed  in  his  first  attack;  and  though  the  extraor- 
dinary fact  of  these  murders  caused  the  greatest  excitement,  no 
shadow  of  suspicion  had  ever  attached  to  the  tranquil  and  literary 
philosopher,  the  sage  and  the  patriot  Palm,* 

**  But  this  was  not  all :  so  true  is  it  that  one  sin  is  the  father  of  an- 
other, or  rather,  that  one  sin,  like  a  plague-spot,  is  sure  to  spread  over 
the  whole  moral  surface,  and  taint  and  corrupt  the  system.  And  thus 
it  happened  with  Palm.  Although  not  originally  averse  to  the  cause 
of  his  sntFeririg  country,  and  even  in  the  outset  warm  in  her  service, 
the  diabolical  crimes  he  was  constantly  perpetrating  or  contriving,  by 

*  This  IS,  perhapti,  the  iulng  opportunity  for  the  writer  to  declare  that,  strange  and 
utiaatural  aa  Boch  a  irime^  mo  perpH;trat4?df  may  appear,  it  h  stricUy  a  fact,  and  Mcne 
do^en  years  ago  was  notarious  over  aU  Northern  (iermany.  The  murderer,  as  in  lite 
text,  was  a  biblto- maniac.  And  the  circumstancefi  connecteil  with  this  nnpamllcled 
ca§e  wer«  related,  wliile  yet  recent,  to  ihe  writer  by  the  celebrated  Professor  Her- 
maiiu,  of  Leipiic^  apropos  to  ihe  sale  of  the  lute  Air.  Heber^s  immeujie  eollectioa  of 
bookn. 
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degrees  so  far  blunted  his  better  perceptions  as  to  render  him  an  easf 
prey  to  temptation  of  any  sort.  Attracted  by  the  prospect  of  increase 
ing  his  means,  nearly  the  whole  of  which,  it  is  remarkable,  were  appro* 
priated  to  the  purchase  of  books,  he  became  a  spy  in  the  French  pay 
about  the  time  that  he  obtained  the  distinction  of  presiding  over  the 
Tugeobond  in  Leipsic.  In  that  capacity  his  intelligence  mast  often 
have  been  valuable  to  bis  employers,  while  he  was  placed,  as  it  were, 
above  the  suspicion  of  his  countrymen.  Yet  actuated^  as  it  should 
seem,  by  the  feverish  restlessness  of  traitors  to  divert,  by  every  possi- 
bJe  method,  public  attention  from  their  secret  weak  point,  he  had 
judged  it  expedient  to  denounce  certain  persons  as  spies;  and,  among 
them,  as  you  already  know,  he  had  done  me  the  honour  to  include  me* 
'*  It  remains  to  explain  the  conduct  of  Louise  on  this  fatal  night. 
The  following  particulars  I  learnt  from  the  Countess  Puteam  in  a  sub- 
seqoeni  interview, 

"  Although  I  had  never  spoken  to  Louise  on  the  subject  of  my  pas- 
sion, it  was  impossible  for  the  fair  girl  to  be  ignorant  of  my  feelings. 
Nay,  more,  the  Countess  had  observed  the  progress  of  my  affection, 
and,  with  the  giddy  thoughtlessness  peculiar  to  her  character,  for* 
warded  my  views  by  way  of  pastime  to  herself.  It  thus  happened  that 
I  was  much  oftener  discussed  between  the  friends  than  I  was  at  all 
aware  af,  and  while  the  Countess  playfully  insisted  on  my  claims  (such 
■a  she  was  pleased  to  put  forward)  to  the  hand  of  Louise,  the  latter 
iMfteoed  at  any  rate,  and  if  she  did  not  assent,  neither  did  she  avoid 
the  conversation.  One  particular,  however,  Louise  insisted  on.  As 
yet  I  belonged  to  no  patriotic  society,  and,  whatever  she  felt  for  me 
personally,  she  invariably  declared  she  would  never  encourage  any 
Sttn,  let  him  be  who  he  might,  who  in  times  like  those  stood  aloof 
from  Ilia  country,  and  the  ties  which  bound  the  noblest  and  the  best  of 
hb  coon  try  men. 

*'  You  may  remember  that  I  had  determined,  from  motives  which  I 
have  detailea  to  you,  not  to  delay  joining  the  Tugendbiind  beyond  St. 
Andrew's  Eve,  and  by  a  singular  coincidence,  the  Countess  and  Louise 
had  fixed  upon  the  same  night  to  gain  me  over  to  their  views.  For 
myself*  I  make  no  doubt  that  the  latter,  well  knowing  the  popular 
legend  attached  to  this  myRtical  eve,  and  rightly  fathoming  my  poetic, 
or  if  you  will,  excitable  temperament,  conceived  the  idea  of  making  my 
folly  subservient  to  her  purpose.  She  felt  assured  that  I  should  pay 
due  attention  to  the  saint ;  and,  from  some  expressions  I  had  let  drop, 
was  led  to  believe  that  on  this  occasion  I  should  station  myself  at  the 
corner  of  the  Platz.  Everything  happened  as  she  had  foreseen ;  and, 
for  the  intervention  of  matter  of  darker  interest,  it  is  more  than 
.ble  that  the  scheme  of  the  friends  would  have  amply  succeeded. 
'thall  add,  that  the  Countess  expected  us  to  arrive  by  the  grand>3tair-> 
caie ;  and  therefore,  during  her  conversation  with  Palm,  wiis  not  aware 
^  our  being  actually  in  her  apartments*  The  rooms  to  which  I  was 
tni  this  occasion  admitted  I  had  never  before  entered,  and  (as  you  will 
i&rtnise)  Louise  aided  my  self-mystification  by  threading  sundry  ob- 
■ctrtt  ftreets  before  leading  me  to  the  quarter  where  Madame  Puteani 
^ded.  Why  Louise  brought  me  by  a  back  way  into  the  Countess's 
wudvlr  before  she  joined  her  friend,  I  may  divine,  but  it  is  needless 
i^w  to  aay.  She  might  wish  to  explain  her  part  in  the  little  plot,  to 
i^ilfj  herself  in  my  eyes  from  any  other  imputation  than  that  of 
to  gain  a  recruit  for  her  country.     She  might — but  it  mat- 
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M£i«ft  ?--jn  lUio  -cT  purpose,  it  was  never  execulei^ ; 

.  :2tt  conviction  that  it  was  pure  a&  tUe 


.:^  -J    : 


_        T€Hi  may  imagine.    Notwillistand- 

mttiiic  fl&BTf  ii:  Genx:azir.  tbe  heinousnev>  vf 

rs.  izxiizissDiBfr  Kf^tSccs.     Htr  was  tried  as  lioon  aa 

.   .!2awi2t  T««xjiEr  ict  Sixocv  permitted,  and  cun» 

zi  fiL  "Liif  Virt-L     De-tb  then  was  the  punish- 

He  ^ft  u:  S*jLia.T  £..-.  r:;<l  f*nnit  an  execution  to 

-ur  i*i»  t-^Tiai«£  >-bj<^uent  to  the  sentence. 
:j  iL^r  f^T'  -V,L_'  ;  iz,  mercy  to  him  here  and 

.I'Lti.  Llz^ zer  :.f  lie  felon  use  that  year  of 
p*>  ;c  t.L.t  T«r.>;c  u»  paais  the  day  with  the 
s.:  n.  bfr  ir.x:  •U'!'  li.boar  of  lore-  Indif- 
^LTi  c*.  f.c  -Ir  f.»ll:»"9ied  a  higher  one,  for- 
c  L  u.-c-r  sfcrrei  duly  impelled  her,  she 
2ifc^  f «:itT.     5*L«r  wis  his  nurse,  his  at- 

iii;   T!i:ci»**r;.»->  jc'*^  wLich  gare  freedom  to 
:  •  u«r  r'^r^z'z.i  .•:  rr-ih-^^f^sm,  and  glad  to  be 
r^:^'Z.rt  rcff^r:.«r..   I  entered  the  allied 
n   •*..:':«rLrd.  •.i\i*  ucdtrr  the  immediate 
-_  B.  :.:.:.e-.     Vo-  know,  I  dare  say,  lliat 
:  ^\Li  .:.>  ii^^nc-i  tie  cause  of  Napoleon, 
■  ^  •  :   •:  :•"  i.  r-^c*-  •.:  •   -r.-t-r  Zt-M:b;iU.  paacsed  into  the 
..  .   -^      I:    .    :•  :.  'c.:^      :   S^\..-   liirLt  tmops  I  received 
^       :  :•..•..:     ji:.      -i-I  :.firr  iLe  taking  of  Leipaic 

*  ..-. .  :  :  -.  r.:..Li  V^'c  Lii  ^  Irush  with  the  flying 
..  .  .:.  :  .;:  :.  t  >-  i-;  }.-  E::i:I:>b  the  trouble  of 
.  ^  -  . . .  ;  V,  ...  1-..Z.  •::!  -*.  -:.d  c«ur  leader, Wrede, 
\  :; :  : :  :..  .!.:>::  -.--•-  :  .:-  We  wrrtr  s«;»uudly  beaten ; 
:  .  E:.  :ir..r  ivi  M ay ence.  prepared 
.  L  ?  -rv  y  r. . ^r ch  i r.g  upun  Frankfort. 
L  :=  -  :  Kc}  llie^'^  ct>rp>,  and  I,  fur 
:  >ri:.  ::.-.  ^'wr-t  uf  it;  fur,  to  tell 
;  T.:.  l.ke  j  litllo  aclual  practice 
r»! »  :.c-r:  yearned,  too,  fur  ibe 
:;•.:..•.:  ^i:*-.  hL«'»  nii^ht  not,  in  tbe*e 
1  .-.; :  ::.*  v  f  a  fl•l^•u'^  dungeon  a  hafe 
.  :  Lt  ::-:c,  i:.y  duty  never  allowed 
r.  i.i-:*i  a  vajjue  rumour  that  tbe 
.  •  :ie  rr-M-'niTs  some  had  escaped, 
c-::;».     1:  *o,  uhere  was  Louise? 


.   ,,      ^   ;    . :  i .   :  Ti-.-.iTi::  r. }  'i  il.ct :  l.i;t.  bvfore  I  had  time  to 

V  .     j^  :^.     :  \   :.-...  1  -^.^  >--  "    :.eJ  to  General  Reynier's quar^ 

i"   ,-,  .-...:>   »i:i  j/ii'..  -I  t  •  :.  ..rclt  my  company  back  the  fol- 

*..  \        -    .:   ..:.   i..r. »  :.■•-:.  .»>  f..r  ^^^  Weimur,  to  Ik?  priswut  at 

^^.   .  .      ,^. ./..  ;':.i  ..;.:':.  r:::t>  uito  uli^iou^  to  proceed  witb.  Oi 

*"*     •»  »■  .;  *>  ".-  >  *•>  »-*^'  ^"•'^'  ur.p'.caasiint.  and  1  received  myor- 

;.^ .  nN>\'s;.     lu  the  army,  however,  *  to  hear  is  to 
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I         '    '  »-v  *;a.u*i.i  I  ^*a5  oa  ui\  way  to  Weimar  with  uiy  com- 
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pnny,  and  the  cold  prey  dawn  of  a  Noveniljer  morning  found  me  still 
distant  Rome  three  leagues  from  the  town,  Wenrietl  and  wet,  (For  the 
rain  poured  in  torrents,  and  tlie  road  was  little  better  ihnn  a  marsh, 
omng  to  the  heavy  artillery  which  had  lately  passed  that  way,)  we 
arrived,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  sc|uare  where  the  preliminary 
ceremony  is  usually  performed*  As  it  proved, we  were  but  just  in  time 
to  add  the  parade  of  military  force  to  the  formalities  of  the  law. 
Would  that  we  had  been  too  late ! 

"  In  the  centre  of  the  public  square  of  Weimar  a  lofty  scaffold,  co- 
vered with  black  cloth,  was  the  point  on  which  converged  the  straining 
ey«s  of  a  dense  and  hashed  multitude.  As  the  measured  tramp  of  our 
approaeb  wafc  heard,  the  crowd  in  silence  fell  back  to  allow  us  to  passs, 
as  by  a  narruw  lane,  to  our  destined  situation.  I  looked  attentively 
at  the  faces  of  the  men  and  women  wlio  lined  our  march  ;  yet  not  one 
of  them  for  an  instant  looked  off  the  platform  before  them, 

"When  we  took  up  our  station  immediately  in  front  of  tlie  Kcatfold, 
I  became  aware  that  we  had  arrived  at  the  critical  moment  of  what  I 
hare  called  the  ceremony  preliminary  to  the  actual  execution.  As 
usual,  the  criminal  stood,  attired  id  a  sort  of  white  domino,  fastened 
with  black  (^tring^,  and  immediately  facing  him  sat  the  three  gcrichis- 
riiM*,  or  counsellors  of  justice,  whose  duty  it  was  to  fulfil  the  last  tech- 
nicalities of  the  lawt  previous  to  which  the  criminal  could  not  be  handed 
orer  to  the  executioner.  These  three  were  exactly  opposite  to  me  as 
I  placed  myself  at  the  head  of  my  company,  and  consequently  at  the 
'  of  the  scaffold  :  the  prisoner's  face  was  necessarily  averted  from 


•'Rising  from  hh  seat,  the  centre  magiatrate  advanced  towards  the 
unhappy  man,  holding  in  his  hand  a  paper,  from  which  he  read,  in  a 
clear  and  distinct  voice,  the  following  question  :■ — 

"*  Theodore  Palm,  have  you  not  committed  the  crime  of  murder  on 
more  than  one  occasion  ;  and  were  you  not  arrested  in  the  act  of  perpe- 
imtjog  this  crime?' 

■*  Gi^at  God  !  I  s^tood  in  the  presence  of  Palm — I  could  have  touched 
Ilia  long,  shroud-like  robe — I  was  to  witness  his  exectition — I  was#  in 
a  manner,  to  preside  over  it  I  Advancintr  a  step,  I  scrutinised  eagerly 
the  person  of  each  figure  upon  the  platform,  lest  Louise  should  he  there 
too;  but,  besides  the  magistrates  and  the  criminal,  were  only  one  or 
two  suliordinate  officials.  This  was  the  work  of  a  moment*  Ere  I 
fOsumed  my  place,  the  well-kooivn  voice  of  Palm  answered  to  the 
appeal  by  the  word  '  Yes.' 

** '  Is  the  sentence  of  condemnation  against  the€  just  ?'  again  asked 

ktfae  same  coun^-iellor. 
**  '  Ye*,'  replied   Piilm»  in   a   low  tone,  which  would  scarcely  have 
hsen  audible  among  a  multitude  less  supernaturally  still. 
I^««  There  wa»  a  slight  pause,  und  then  the  senior  magistrate*  or  ncliter, 
Sking  the  place  of  the  one  who  had  put  the  above  questions  to  the 
criminali  approached  him,  and,  after  breaking  a  small  wand  over  his 
^    head,  deliberately  pronounced  the  sentence  of  death.    This  was,  1  now 
■    found;!  decapitation  ;    the  extreme  punishment  of  the   wheel  having 
^    been  remitted,  in  pity  to  his  daughter's  unceasing  applications,  and  1 
believe  I  may  add.  In  reward  of  her  surpassing  self-devotion. 

I  "At  this  point  ended  the  preliminary  ceremony,  the  magistrates 
reltriDg  from  the  scaffold,  and  the  otticiaJs  hurrying  awuy  tlieir  pri- 
Mpoer  in  an  opposite  direction.    The  plnce  of  execution  was  outside  the 
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town,  and  the  crowd,  breaking  up  with  that  sob  wbicL  betokens  tli$ 
they  had   leisure  to  breathe   freely  again;,  lost  no  time  in   arrang'  _ 
themselves  round  the  fatal  pint  form,  which  in  appearance  did  not  ma- 
terially differ  from  the  one  in  the  public  square.     Thitber  I  also  re^i 
paired  with  my  company  ;  but  I  walked  as  men  walk  in  their  sleep,- 
a  torpor  was  creeping  over  me^  the  result  of  fatigue^  and  amajcemen^ 
and  liorror, 

*'  To  this  hour  I  have  before  my  mind  the  execution  of  Theodoit^ 
Palm.  I  see  him  bound  on  the  fatal  chair^  bis  lips  white  w^itb  mortal 
fear,  and  muttering  sounds,  whether  of  earth  or  heaven  I  know  noC 
An  othcer  advances,  and  bandages  bis  rolling  eye^,  while  from  eaA 
corner  of  the  plat  form  issues  simultaneously  the  mournful  exhortatlOB 
to  silence— to  silence,  in  a  crowd  whose  hearts  beat  as  tbe  heart  of  one 
man.  And  then  the  swift  but  stealthy  step  of  that  muffled  figure,  one 
foot  only  in  advance*  and  but  one  apparent  movement  of  the  arm. 
Yet  it  h  enough  1  Tlie  keen  sword  is  drawn^  and  has  passed  orer  the 
neck  of  the  living  man,  and  t lie  head  of  the  corpse  rolls  heavily  on  the 
plashing  board  beneatli.  God  of  mercy  I  but  one  instant  and  one  blow 
— the  ghastly  trunk  and  the  gory  head  remain  to  man — the  spirit  u 
beyond  his  justice  or  his  revenge  ! 

'^  Thus  much  I  sow,  and  see  now.  Of  what  followed  I  was  not  i 
scious.  When  the  blood  gushed  forth,  and  more  than  one  paralr^  I 
WTetch  struggled  forward  to  catch  the  red  tide*  in  the  depth  of  tidf^ 
superstition,  I  sank  silently  to  the  ground*  Nature  could  do  no  more; 
body  and  mind  were  prostrate.  1^1  y  comrades  raised  me  up,  and  oofl- 
veyed  me  to  the  nearest  house,  where  for  hours  I  lay  in  a  stupor,  whick 
threatened  to  keep  its  hold  on  my  brain.  Nevertheless,  youth  «ad 
strength  of  constitution  prevailed  ;  and,  though  weak«  and  almost  \kt\^ 
less  J  I  was  able  the  following  day  to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  whidi  my 
men  in  turns  bore  upon  their  shoulders/' 

'*  But  did  you  never  again  see  Louise  ?"  demanded  I,  interruptiflf 
my  friend,  as  he  prepared  to  mix  his  fourth  tumbler  of  punch. 

*'0f  that  another  time,"  replied  Miiller,  with  gravity.  **  F«r  Uit 
presents  1  have  said  enough  to  explain  to  you  the  connection  hetwiwa 
an  execution  at  Weimar  and  the  eve  of  St.  Andrew.  Muy  I  Ifooto 
you  for  the  sugar,  and  the  least  drop  in  life  of  brandy/* 


A  MILITARY  EXECUTION  IN  THE  PORTUGUESE 

ARMY. 

Eably  on  an  autumnal  morning,  in  October,  1834,  the  garriiool 

Elvas  paraded  outside  the  glacis  of  that  fortress,  to  wltxiets  thtjl 
cution  of  a  sentence  of  a  court-martial  upon  two  gunners  of  i 
for  desertion,  and  for  stealing  two  mules,  belonging  to  the  ' 
brigade  as  themselves.     The  men  had  on  a  former  occaaiotn  <' 
from   tbe   liberating  army  during  the  siege  of  Oporto,     Tl>«y  1 
into  the  hands  of  their   original   comrades^  but   their  livfi 

•  The  above  accaunt  of  an  executioa  in  GermaJiy  is  taken  frora  on*  u  hi 
OGcmrred,  inehnling  the  itrange  superstition  of  pAralytic  anri  other  ditfcaftedl  1 
who  ima^ne  the  blood  of  the  victim  to  be  a  charm  a^aJnftt  iheir  nittlai 
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gpared,  and  they  were  detained  as  prisoners  of  war  until  the  Treaty 
of  EvTO,  when  they  a^ain  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  her  Most 
Faithful  Miijeaty,  and  joined  the  Duke  of  Terceira's  army.  They 
then  marched  with  him  to  invest  Elvas,  where  they  remained  until 
the  return  of  Don  Carlos  to  Spain,  and  the  reappearance  on  the 
frontiers  of  that  country  of  Don  Miguel,  when  they  again  deserted, 
but  were  taken  on  the  road  from  Oliveira  to  Villa  Real  by  some 
Spanish  light  infantry,  who  brought  them  into  Elvas,  where  they 
were  immediately  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  the  following  spec- 
tacle took  place. 

Corporal  punishment  in  the  Portuguese  service  is,  I  should  men- 
tion, of  a  very  different  description  to  that  adopted  in  any  other 
civilized  army.  It  is  not  inflicted  with  the  '' cat'O'-nine-tajls,"  but 
cither  with  the  flat  of  the  sword,  or  switches.  The  sword  is  that 
used  by  the  foot-artillery,  or  drummers  of  regiments  of  the  line. 
The  punishment  with  the  flat  of  the  sword  is  only  resorted  to  for 
minor  offences,  such  as  in  the  British  army  are  handed  over  to  the 
provost-marshal ;  but  the  switcli  is  used  by  sentence  of  court-mar- 
tial, and  is  inflicted  by  non-commissioned  officers  instead  of  farriers 
and  drummers,  as  in  other  European  service. 

In  all  cases  such  as  call  for  severity,  much  ceremony  is  observed. 
If  the  parade  consists  of  infantry  only,  it  is  generally  formed  into 
squares  facing  inwards,  but  if  the  garrison  consists  also  of  cavalry 
and  artillery,  the  troops  are  formed  in  columns  at  quarter  distance, 
with  intervals  between  the  battalions  for  artillery,  and  the  cavalry 
on  the  flanks,  the  bands  with  their  respective  carps,  and  the  senior 
officer,  principal  surgeon,  and  stafi",  in  tlie  front.     The  sentence  is 
then  read,  and  the  prisoner  is  immediately  made  fast  to  a  tree,  gun- 
carriage,   forage-cart,  or  some  other   secure  place;  the  punishing 
party  are  formed  in  rank  entire  in  rear  of  the  prisoner,  and  consists 
of  one  or  two  non-commissioned  officers,  told  off  from  each  troop  or 
company  of  the  same  corps  as  that  to  which  the  prisoner  belongs. 
In  front  of  this  detachment  is  a  large  supply  of  very  supple  twigs  or 
svitches.     The  punishment  is  laid  on  the  back  and  loins  with  both 
hands,  and  the  marks  have  been  known  frequently  to  cover  the  body 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  waist,  including  both   sides  and  stomach. 
Even  in  cases  of  what  is  termed  light  punishment  the  suflerer  will 
ffeuerally  feel  the  effects  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  from  the  in- 
juries done  to  the  kidneys  and  loins*     In  the  case  to  which  I  now 
dnw  the  reader's  attention  the  unfortunate  men  were  ordered  to  re- 
cave  tuch  a  chastisement  as  should  cause  death ;  and  the  wretched 
w»cn  resolved  to  bear  their  fate  with  resignation.     The  first  victim, 
tndeed,  offered  an  extraordinary  instance  of  personal  fortitude.     He 
•eeined  to  suffer  much,  but  merely  at  three  intervals  did  he  utter  a 
ffoin.     At  length  he  fell  into  a  swoon,  — his  knees  gradually  gave 
^ijr from  under  htm,  —  and  he  was  only  prevented  from  sinking  to 
ound  by  being  made  fast  to  the  wheel  of  a  forage-cart,  his 
finclined  over  the  right  shoulder,  and  the  miserable  creature  ap- 
Pured  no   longer  sensible  of  pain.     At  this  stage  of  the  execution 
tht governor  ordered  him  to  be  bled,  and  on   blood  slowly  issuing 
(Ibm  his  arm,  the  governor  directed  the  man  then  proceeding  in  the 
t  of  laceration  to  resort  to  greater  vigour,  vociferating  after  each 
"More  force!  more  force!"    At  intervals  the  sufferer  exclaim- 
Iprenzied  agony,  *'  Viva  Don  iVIiguel !  Viva  Don  Car- 
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los  V  At  length  a  deep  groan,  of  peculiar  tane,  preceded  by  a  sud- 
den Bcream,  indicated  tliiit  the  vital  spark  liad  fled.  He  was  then 
tnken  down,  and  placed  in  front  of  the  troops,  upon  a  field-stretcher, 
and  his  comrade  underwent  the  like  torture,  and  that  with  similar 
firmness.  Death  also,  after  a  protracted  punibhment  of  one  hour 
and  twenty  minutes,  closed  his  earthly  sufferings ! 

The  writer  witnessed  many  similar  barbarous  scenes  ;  but  the  ne: 
in  point  of  savage  atrocity  was  that  which  took  place  early  in  1834^ 
upon  the  plaiiis  of  Cartaxo,  near  Vale,  upon  which  occasion  a  pri-- 
vate  of  the  10th  Cacadores  received  a  severe  corporal  punishment* 
and  that  too  under  a  scorching  sun ;  and  was  then  compelled  la 
follow  the  route  of  his  regiment,  on  the  march  for  Villa  Franca.    Tg 
such  an  extent  was  this  mode  of  punishment  at  one  time  carriedj  thai 
every  soldier  found  out  of  his  fjuarters  after  tattoo  used  to  receive 
one  hundred  stripes  with   the  sticks.     To   such  severe  disdptiue 
(thank  Heaven  I)  the  British  soldier  is  an    utter  stranger,  yet  the 
ultra-reformers,    unacquainted    with    military    matters,   exaggerate 
what  they  call  "  IMilitary  Torture."     They  urge  that  the  lash  i^  not 
resorted  to  in  the  French  army  ;  this  is  true,  but  in  the  French*  ts 
also  in  other   European  armies,  the  penalty   of  death  is  awanird 
where  we  only  resort  to  a  trifling  corporal  punishment.     Indeed,  the 
lash  is  now  nearly  abolished  in  the  British  army,  and  never  appliffJ 
but  upon  the  most  urgent  occasion. 

A.J.H. 

Dlttckheatb,  September,  1843* 
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Ill-fated  flower!  what  though  iJiy 

drtiopiiig  hend 
Was  ftlirined  m  deep  within  tu  nslire 
bed, 

In  modes L  grace  ; 
Tliy  iMjrfitmP,  Iwpautfoiis  wrpath. 
Borne  on  sprin^jf  «  eiK>lifipj  lireatli, 
lietray'd  the  plaxx* 

RiiihlefiS,  1  tore  thee  ihence, 
EniLltem  of  iiiri(i>ct'nce  ! 

Nor  marked  tlie  dew, 
%niich,  like  re^rt-t^fl  mule  tear, 
Tu  *juil  a  spot  80  dtfiir^ 

Dimm'd  tliy  pure  blue! 

Smin  dried  the  liquid  gem. 
And,  withering-  on  the  stem^ 

I  aaw  thee  fade  1 
And  almost  wibIiM  thut  I 
Hud  laid  iheedown  to  die 

la  ihut  ^reen  «hadc  ! 

Vet,  bad  I  left  Uiee  therei 
And  iKiiight  *orne  wreath  more  fair, 
Summer'a  wurra  ray 


Had  pierced  thy  leafy  bowfTi 
Am\  thiHi,  ftweet  virion  flovcCf 
Hnd*%t  died  *vi7* 

Thy  present  fnte  be  mine. 
Withering  in  life't  ^y  primi*« 

L'liAcaihed  by  ymth 
Welcome  sihAll  lie  the  lamb, 
Escaping  age*«  i^Ioom^ 

And  jiurrow*i  tmrt ! 

Thin  fcind  affectitin's  lc»r, 
CJcmaiiitg  ray  enj-ly  bier, 

ShalJ  moiim  oie  dmd. 
And  pure  upring-  wreaths  like  tin*. 
Cft»t  by  kind  hands,  Khali  be 

Ou  xny  cold  bfJ. 

But  nat  like  thee,  tweet  fl«)wer. 
I  fall  to  lise  no  more  i 

An  tipwmrd  flight, 
P»rdnii'd  hy  henvrtdy  We, 
J^Jy  ^oid  !«hal1  tnke  td>ove, 

ToreAjmi  ofb^ttf  ^ 
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And  be  «wore  Hwas  true 
Till  ajl  was  blue. 

Mother  HtdcapU  TahM. 

EvKBYBODT  who  has  resided  long  enough  in  Paris  to  have  mixed 
familiarly  with  its  native  society,  knows  that  jealousy  is  not  the  be- 
fietliiig  sin  of  French  huj^bands.  Whether  it  be  attributable  to  a 
happy  confidence  in  the  virtue  of  their  fairer  halves,  qt  to  a  gay, 
easy,  philosophic  savoir-mtre,  which  extends  to  woman  the  indul- 
jgence  that  man  always  accords  to  himself;  or  to  a  Spartan  fortitude, 
which  enables  them  to  smile  while  their  entrails  are  being  devoured^ 
lo  beoyr,  without  appearing  to  be  sensible  of  the  in^iction,  those  con- 
jugal dLiaiters  which  among  nations  less  tolerant  of  the  weaknesses 
of  the  w^eaker  sex  lead  to  results  not  Je^s  awful  than  daggers^  dun- 
^eon^,  and  Doctors'  Co  mm  on  9^ — Messieurs  lea  maris  Fran<;ais,  taken 
collectively,  are  universally  allowed  to  be  the  least  troublesome 
yot^f-Hns^s  in  the  universe.  Vet,  although  malicious  pens  and 
iiu  les  have  spread  far  and  wide  the  assertion,  that  conjugal 

fill*...;.,  «,.J  jealous  husbands  are  equal  rarities  in  Parisian  society,  I 
am  not  altogether  inclined  to  harp  into  the  common  censure.  I 
Atfc^  known  domestic  hearths  in  that  gay  city,  where  the  pure  B&me 
of  wedded  love,  although  exposed  to  the  light  airs  of  flattery,  and 
l»lown  upon  by  the  insidious  breath  of  unlawful  admiration,  burned 
ateadJiy  on  from  first  to  last,  without  even  for  a  moment  dickering 
under  the  blasts  that  sought  to  extinguish  its  holy  ardour  ;  and  1 
have  also  known  Parisian  husbands  suspicious  as  fair  Mistress  Ford's 
mttte,  "that  searched  a  hollow  walnut  for  his  wife's  leman,"  and 
whose  jealous  susceptibilities  were  carried  to  such  absurd  extremes 
that  ihey  might  have  laid  claim  to  being  the  eldest  spauned  of  the 
green-eyed  monster  itself.  Of  course  these  restless,  vigilant  domes- 
tic tyrants,  ever  on  the  qui  vive  to  ascertain  that  they  are  that  wliich 
they  loathe  to  think  upon,  draw  upon  themselves  a  ridicule  which 
doea  not  attach  to  the  benign  Benedicts  who  keep  on  the  even  tenour 
of  their  way,  taking  no  heed  of  the  ''fantastic  tricks  "  which  their 
lively  ribs  **  play  before  high  heaven,"  and  in  the  face  of  the  world 
(for  jealousy,  made  evident,  s(;nt  toujour x  !a  manvaise  compagnie) ; 
«nd»  of  course,  it  sometimes  happens  in  Paris,  as  elsewhere,  that  the 
4io«t  suspicious  are  those  who,  in  fact,  have  the  least  cause  for  sus- 
picion ;  and,  of  course — but,  a  truce  to  truisms  and  rejections,  and 
«U  the  common-place  twaddling  morality  into  which  one  is  so  apt  to 
|iljinge  headlong  when  one  has  dipped  one's  pen  into  the  ink  with 
tlte  charitable  mtention  of  showing  up  the  weaknesses  of  one's 
tielghbour,  and  the  backsliding  of  one's  neighbour's  wife*  I  sat 
'Itjwn  with  the  intention  of  being  piquant  and  not  prosy ;  and  I 
•  hall  therefore  discard  all  further  digression,  and  at  once  commence 
the  recital  of  an  occurrence  which  suggested  the  foregoing  sentences, 
•^tid  which  has  of  late  excited  much  gossip  in  the  Leonine  coteries  of 
^e  Chaus>ee  d'Autin. 
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Among  the  wealthy  dwellers  in  the  above-mentioned  quartier,  par 
ejccrlkftve,  for  the  sommit^s  de  h  haute  Jinance,  is  a  gentleman » whom  I 
shall  here  designate  aa  Monsieur  de  Lombrageux,  and  who,  possess- 
ing all  the  accessories  to  happiness  which  are  comprised  in  an  ho- 
nourable name  and  calling,  an  unincumbered  income,  an  enviable  ■ 
position  in  society,  troops  of  friends,  you thj,  health,  a  charming  hotel,  I 
and  a  still  more  charming  young  wife,  is,  nevertheless,  the  most 
miserable  being  in  existence.  Nature  has  bestowed  upon  him  the 
curse  of  a  jealous  temper  and  a  suspicious  mind,  and  all  the  gifts 
which  Fortune  has  showered  into  his  lap  are  neutralized  by  the 
counteracting  influence  of  this  mental  obliquity.  The  dread  that 
for  ever  haunts  him  of  becoming  a  deceived  husband  is  the  single 
thorn  which,  lurking  in  his  garden  of  roses,  renders  him  forgetful 
of  their  delicious  perftmie ;  it  is  the  one  distorted  shadow,  which* 
casting  its  dark  ramifications  across  his  sunny  path  of  life,  has  con- 
verted the  brightness  thereof  into  gloom.  His  waking  hours  arc 
embittered,  his  dreams  are  transformed  into  horrid  visions  by  one 
absorbing  apprehension.  The  gaiety  or  the  seriousness  of  his  wife 
are  equally  subjects  of  distrust  to  him  ;  his  vanity  would  be  cruelly 
mortified  were  the  beauty  and  accomplishments  of  Madame  de 
Lombrageux  not  to  meet  wnth  their  due  appreciation  in  society,  yet 
when  the  approbation  they  elicit  becomes  evident  in  the  homige 
publicly  offered  to  her,  and  which  every  married  Frenchwoman  if 
privileged  to  receive,  his  jaundiced  imagination  causes  him  to  be- 
hold in  these  natural  tributes  paid  to  her  youthful  attractions  some 
deep-laid  plot  to  undermine  his  honour  and  happiness.  His  exist- 
ence is  a  perpetual  struggle  to  conceal  the  sombre  workings  of  hit 
mind  under  a  smtling  exterior,  but  in  vain,  —  for  the  world,  lynt- 
eyed  and  unpitying,  soon  discovered  his  infirmity,  and  held  it  up  to 
ridicule.  Had  he  grounds,  or  had  he  not,  for  being  thus  suspiciom? 
is  a  question  that  has  been  oflen  agitated  in  the  circle  of  which  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  de  Lombrageux  form  a  segment.  The  Mw. 
Candours  of  Madame's  society  charitably  surmise  that  heT  haAind 
would  not  be  thus  distrustful  without  some  existing  cjiuse;  while 
the  faithful  friends  and  boon  companions  of  Alonsieur,  piqued  thit 
all  their  own  efforts  should  have  failed  in  persuading  the  young  wife 
to  justify  his  suspicions  to  their  utmost  extent,  smile  with  the  per- 
fidious fatuity  that  would  infer  something  more  than  meets  the  ta. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  Monsieur  de  Lombrageux  had  gone  on  so  long  in 
a  course  of  harassing  conjectures  upon  the  delicate  subject  of  hii 
wife's  loyalty  to  her  marriage-vows,  without  ever  being  able  to  ar- 
rive at  any  conclusive  evidence  calculated  to  impeach  her  virtue* 
that,  for  want  of  aliment,  his  suspicions  w^ere  nearly  at  their  J«*t 
gasp,  when,  a  few  weeks  ago,  an  officious  friend  infused  new  vitililV 
into  them,  and  put  to  flight  all  his  nascent  tranquillity  bv  incidcnul^ 
ly  uttering,  apparently  in  the  most  careless  manner,  and  d  projm^ 
boitci^  an  observation  that  carried  with  it  to  the  jealous  husba«I'> 
mind  all  the  envenomed  anguish  produced  by  Jago's  remarks. 

"Where  were  you  and  Madame  de  Lombrageux  driving  so  f«* 
yesterday  in  a  hackney-coach?  I  took  off  my  hat  to  you  both,  bol 
could  obtain  no  salutation  from  either  in  return.  I  trust  Uial  no  ac- 
cident has  happened  to  your  cliarming  English  carriage  to  oblige 
you  to  have  recourse  to  such  a  substitute?" 

Lombrageux  assured  his  friend  that  his  eyes  must  have  drc€i»«<J 
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him,  for  that  he  hjm self  had  been  abseni  from  Paris  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  day,  hunting  with  the  Princes  at  3 Tendon,  and  that,  as  no- 
thing had  happened  to  either  his  carriage  or  horses  to  render  them 
unfit  for  use,  it  was  quite  improbable  that  Madame  de  Lombrageux 
should  have  gone  out  in  a  hackney-coach  ;  he  must  have  mistaken 
some  other  person  for  her.  But,  while  protesting  against  the  likeli- 
hood  of  such  an  occurrence,  the  suspicious  man's  mind  misgave  him 
as  he  remembered  that  the  whole  day  had  been  passed  by  him  from 
home ;  and  something  like  a  thrill  of  horror  followed  the  recoliec- 
tion  that  his  wife  had  negatived  the  offer  he  had  made  her  of  taking 
her  with  him  to  the  rendcz-vous  de  chasse^  upon  the  plea  of  going  to 
pass  ^e  morning  witli  an  invalid  aunt. 

**  As  far  as  regards  Aladame,  my  eyes  most  certainly  did  not  de- 
ceive me/'  returned  his  informant ;  **  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in 
Paris  another  woman  sufficiently  handsome  and  distinguished  look- 
ing to  be  mistaken  for  her  ;  besides,  I  had  a  full  view  of  Madame  de 
Lombrageux's  face,  although  I  could  not  catch  her  eye  ;  for,  as  I 
passed  by  the  coach  she  leaned  forward  to  pull  down  the  blind,  and 
in  doing  so  I  saw  that  a  gentleman  was  seated  beside  her,  whom  I 
of  course  concluded  to  be  yourself;  but  as  you  were  hunting  at 
Mendon,  it  is  evident  that  it  could  not  have  been  you/' 

«  Aufait,  it  is  evident  that  it  could  not  have  been  me/*  repeated 
the  husband  mechanically^  but  in  an  agony  of  apprehension,  that 
caused  the  perspiration  to  burst  out  from  every  pore  ;  then  sudden- 
ly recollecting  that  even  should  his  worst  fears  have  been  realized, 
and  that  his  wife  had  taken  advantage  of  his  absence  to  carry  on 
come  clandestine  affaire  de  cfeur,  the  misfortune  could  only  be  ag- 
gravated by  letting  the  world  into  the  secret,  he  put  a  violent  effort 
upon  his  feelings,  and  resumed  in  a  calmer  tone,  **  Mais  j  if  pcnse,  it 
WAS  Tery  likely  to  have  been  my  wife  whom  you  saw,  after  all. 
Clraence  is  verv  charitable;  she  has  a  number  of  poor  sick  pen- 
MAers,  whom  she  sometimes  visits  with  her  physician,  and  you  can 
understand  that  on  these  occasions,  when  she  washes  to  do  good  with- 
out display,  she  avoids  the  ^clal  of  going  in  her  own  carriage/* 

"  Ce^t  juste,"  replied  his  friend  ;  "  there  is  no  conveyance  so  well 
adapted  lor  a  secret  expedition  as  a  biickney-coach  ;  it  effectually 
bames  ail  erphnage  of  servants;  yon  walk  out  of  your  house  to  a 
distant  coach- stand,  step  into  a  carriage,  and  are  driven  to  your  ren- 
dezvous—destination, 1  mean,"  he  continued,  observing  the  start  of 
agon?  which  the  former  word  had  occasioned  to  the  unfortunate 
LotDorageux,  •*  There  you  dismiss  your  conveyance ;  take  another 
one  to  return ;  alight  at  a  prudent  distance  from  your  own  resi- 
dence; return  thither  on  foot,  and  so  all  trace  of  your  whereabouts 
ti  etfectualJy  cut  off',  and  your  incognito  completely  preserved.** 

•'  Precisely/*  remarked  the  hustwind  with  a  ghaiitly  smile,  meant 
C0  be  playful,  but  sadly  deficient  in  its  aim,  *'  unless  some  quick- 
ijghteil  friend  like  yourself  should  happen  to  cross  one's  path,  and 
remember  the  colour  and  the  number  of  one's y^Vicr*? — hem  ?" 

"  Now  I  think  of  it,"  returned  the  other,  "  the  circumstance  of 
•teiiig  Madame  de  Lombrageux  en  fiacre  struck  me  as  being  so  un- 
umal  that  my  attention  was  attracted  to  the  colour  and  number  of 
her  equipage — it  was  a  blue  coach,  with  red  blinds,  No.  1027* 

**  And,  in  what  part  of  the  town  did  you  meet  it? 

'*  Going  towards  the  Batignolles/' 
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"  C*csi  cela  inhne !  My  wife  has  two  indigent  families  in 
neighbourhood,  to  whom  she  is  constantly  carrying  money  and  cl 
in^  ;  she  is  the  most  charitable  creature  in  the  whole  world  \  Sanr 
adieu  /  my  dear  friend,  I  am  obliged  to  quit  you  for  an  appoint- 
ment; with  my  agt^nt  de  change;  but  we  shall  meet  a(;ain  very  soon." 
And,  feeling  the  impossibility  of  controlling  his  feelings  any  longer^ 
Monsieur  de  Lombrageux  burst  away  from  his  officious  friend  in  r^ 
state  of  mind  very  nearly  bordering  upon  frenzy. 

It  was  evident  that  Clemence  had  entered  heart  and  hand  into  S0m< 
foul  plot  against  his  honour  and  happiness ;  why  else  should  she^  wh« 
possessed  one  of  the  most  elegant  equipages  in  Paris,  be  seen  in  i 
Jiacre^  ti^le^iiMte  with  a  gentleman  ;  and,  above  all,  why  should  she 
have  concealed  such  a  circumstance  from  him,  if  it  had  been  one  thit 
she  cottlfi  have  avowed  ?  Upon  his  return  from  Blendon  she  had  as- 
sured him  that,  the  day  having  been  so  fine,  she  had  walked  to  her 
aunt's  house,  and  had  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  morning  there  I 
This  perversion  of  facta  stamped  the  employment  of  her  morning 
with  the  deepest  guilt,  and  hi;*  blood  boiled  as  the  certainty  of  his 
wrongs  pressed  upon  his  conviction. 

At  that  moment  there  appeared  to  be  but  one  desirable  object  for 
him  in  life,  to  discover  who  had  been  his  wife's  companion  in  bw 
hackney-coach  expedition,  and  then  to  exterminate  him.  The  ven- 
geance to  be  taken  upon  his  frail  partner  did  not  present  itself  to  bis 
imagination  in  quite  such  distinct  colours.  Virions  of  Othello  »ceil- 
.  ing  towards  Desderaona's  chamber,  with  the  murderous  white  pillow 
under  his  arm,  and  of  that  stern  husband  of  olden  times  whopnm«h- 
ed  his  wife's  infidelity  by  causing  her  to  sup  upon  a  dish  of  mince- 
meat made  of  the  heart  of  her  murdered  lover,  chased  each  other  k 
wild  dif»order  through  his  brain  ;  and  then  Came  more  vulgar  gltmpiei 
of  the  Tribunal  de  la  Police  Correctionelle,  with  the  guilty  Clemence 
seated  upon  the  hunc  des  acctt^eSf  and  the  President  pronouncing  i 
sentence  of  imprisoment  upon  her;  the  whole  mixed  up  with  ■ 
hideous  phantom  of  a  monstrous  blue  coach^  with  flaming  ret!  bHndi» 
from  behind  which  two  faces  sneered  and  mowetl  at  him  as  th^ 
pointed  with  scornful  derision  to  the  fatal  number  102  glaring  upon 
all  its  panels  in  letters  of  fire,  that  seemed  to  burn  into  his  brthl. 
On  he  rushed,  ridden  by  this  waking  nightmare,  and  heedless,  {n  the 
exasperation  of  his  mind|  of  whither  he  went.  "  To  be  or  not  to  he" 
the  murderer  of  his  wife  was  **  the  question  "  that  then  diJ'traCted 
him  ;  should  he  take  vengeance  into  his  own  hands,  or  shoufd  hr 
have  recourse  to  the  less  poetical  intervention  of  the  law  ?  AM  tlwt 
he  could  decide  upon  for  the  moment  was,  that  Clt-mence  nia«i  h« 
kept  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  discovery  he  had  made  of  her  per* 
ficly  until  he  had  avenged  his  wrongs  in  the  most  signal  romrter 
upon  her  accomplice ;  she  might  otherwise  devise  some  metni  of 
putting  her  lover  upon  his  guard,  and  shielding  him  from  the  rrtn- 
bution  that  menaced  him.  His  just  vengeance  would  fdl  raorr 
heavily  upon  both  from  being  unexpected^  and  it  would  be  quitftfinf 
enough,  when  the  destroyer  of  his  happiness  was  disposed  t>f,  to  tliin^ 
of  punishing  his  partner  in  guilt 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  trace  out  the  blur    "         ^'^ 
102,  and  to  interrogate  its  driver.     That  was  easily  nc. 
the  man  was  communicative,  and  remembered  every  parucul^u^ 
nected  with  the  preceding  day's  employment  of  hit  v^hide  by 
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raence.  The  moment  Monsieur  de  Lombrageux  entered  upon  the 
iubject  of  the  ladj  he  had  driven  towards  the  BatignolleSj  the  man 
excbimed^ 

*' Doubtless,  Monsieur  is  come  to  claim  the  handkerchief  that  Ma- 
dame left  in  my  carriage  yesterday ;  I  found  it  on  the  seat  after  she 
got  out,  but  too  late  to  restore  it  to  her ;  however,  as  I  gave  her  the 
ticket  of  my  number  when  she  engaged  me  yesterday,  I  made  sure 
fthe  would  come  or  send  for  it  to-day,  and  go  here  it  is  ;  and  he  pro- 
duced from  a  receptacle  for  corn-bags  under  the  cushions  a  fine 
cam  brie- hand  kerchief,  trimmed  with  broad  Valencienites  lace,  and 
strongly  impregnated  with  esprit  de  ptitclwuli,  the  favourite  perfume 
of  Madame  de  Lonibrageux  ;  m  one  of  the  corners  wa»  embroidered 
at  full  length  the  name  of"  CJemence!'* 

Lombrageux  recognised  his  wife's  property  with  a  beating  heart, 
and  having  reuarded  tfie  man's  honesty,  he  transferred  the  tell-tale 
handkerchief  to  his  own  pocket,  inwardly  vowing  that  he  w^ould 
never  rest  until  he  had  steeped  it  in  the  blood  of  her  unknown  lover. 
AU  doubts  of  Clemence*s  identity  having  been  thus  resolved,  he 
adroitly  drew^  from  the  coachman  the  whole  history  of  her  clandes- 
tine expedition.  She  had  walked  to  the  stand  alone,  and  engaged 
his  carriage  by  the  hour.  He  drove  her  first  to  a  house  in  the  Rue 
AleaUy,  where  she  alighted,  and  remained  about  twetity  minutes, 
and  then  returned  to  the  coach,  accompanied  by  a  gentleman,  it n  fori 
joU  gar^n  avec  des  peiites  ntuustachvs  ct  une  grande  barbc  bonne  ;  his 
hat  was  pulled  very  much  over  his  eyes,  but  the  man  declared  that 
he  could  distinguish  enough  of  his  face  to  see  that  he  was  "JoUmeni 
beau  ;*'  lui  et  la  peide  dame  ^ajaisakut  un  beau  coupie  !  They  both 
got  into  the  coach,  and  then  consulted  together  where  they  should 
proceed,  en  $€  ttdot/ant  connne  chkn  ei  chaL  At  last  he  was  ordered 
to  drive  them  to  the  Batignolles,  and  out  upon  the  road  to  8l  Ouen. 
They  did  not  appear  to  care  much  where  they  went  so  as  they  got 
clear  of  the  bustle  of  the  streets,  so  he  gave  them  an  hour  out&ide  of 
the  barriere,  and  then  brought  them  back,  but  not  to  the  Rue 
Meslay ;  the  gentleman  was  set  down  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  St 
Laiare^  and  the  lady  proceeded  alone  to  the  Rue  Neuve  des  Ma- 
thurins,  where  she  dismissed  the  coach,  having  given  the  driver  a 
liberal  pomboijt. 

Such  was  the  summary  of  the  intelligence  which  Monsieur  de 
Lombrageux's  interrogatories  extracted  from  the  hackney  coachman. 
When  questioned  by  that  gentleman  as  to  his  capability  of  recog- 
nistng  the  *'beau  gargon*'  who  had  been  his  wife's  companion  on 
the  preceding  day,  he  confidently  asserted  that  he  should  know  him 
anywhere — there  were  not  two  such  beards  to  be  found  in  Paris  !^ 
&nd  such  a  he^d  of  hair — /rise  ei  par  fume  pi  re  qtt'trrtejhrivic  /  The 
exasperated  husband  rati  over  in  his  mind  the  portraits  of  all  the 
young  men,  the  Hqus  par  excellence,  who  had  the  entrt^e  of  his  house; 
but  he  f«>und  nothing  amongst  his  recollections  that  exactly  answered 
to  the  description  given  of  this  formidable  crinilre.  No  mattery  it 
was  a  peculiarity  that  would  materially  assist  him  in  the  discovery 
he  panted  for  ;  so,  jumping  into  the  hlac ^/iacre^  he  announced  to  its 
driver  his  determination  of  retaining  it  by  the  hour  fur  tkai  dai/^  and 
tverif  succeeding  dttt/,  until  be  should  find  out  the  obiect  of  his  search  ; 
in  furtherance  of  which  he  ordered  the  man  to  drive  him,  au  pas, 
through  the  most  fashionable  quarters  of  the  town,  and  lo  Vee\v  ^ 
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■harp  look  out  for  the  bearded  Don  Juan,  and  point  him  out  to  Urn 
the  moment  he  should  perceive  him. 

But  neither  on  that  day,  or  the  following,  or  for  many  a  racceed- 
ing  one,  was  any  trace  to  be  discovered  of  the  unknown  oflender; 
yet,  with  the  constancy  of  a  martyr,  did  Monsieur  de  Lombragetii 
continue  to  take  his  daily  seat  in  the  fatal  coach,  the  atmotphere of 
which  always  caused  him  to  experience  those  strani^Hn^  sensatioDt 
that  result  from  indignation,  not  repressed,  but  ba^ed  in  every  it- 
tempt  to  overwhelm  its  object ;  and  up  one  street  and  down  another 
was  he  driven,  and  along  the  Quays  and  the  Boulevards,  from  t/ie 
Jardin  des  Plantes  to  the  Tuileries,  and  from  the  I^Iadeleine  to  tie 
Place  de  la  Bastille,  but  without  the  wished-for  object  being  at- 
tained.    At  the  expiration  of  three  weeks  thus  passec),  Monsieard* 
Iiombrageux  began  to  suspect  that  the  coachman  did  not  throir  u 
much  xeal  into  the  search  as  he  might  do;  the  arrangement  w« (ob- 
viously too  advantageous  to  that  individual  for  him  to  be  In  a  hurry 
to  put  an  end  to  it.     He  suspected  that  he  was  being  trifled  with, 
and  lost  his  temper, — I  should  have  said  judgment,  had  he  shown 
any  judgment  in  the  affair, 

"Ah  ^  !  moH  ch€r/*  he  exclaimed,  one  day,  *'  e$i  ce  ^  vom  vwt 
moynes  de  moi  ?" 

** Plait  il,  man  bourgeois  ?*'  returned  the  man,  startled  by  the  abrupt 
interrogation  that  had  been  addressed  to  him, 

**  What  the  devil  did  I  hire  you  for  ?"  resumed  ^f onsieur  de  Lorn- 
brageux,  **Do  you  think  that  it  was  merely  for  the  pletiurt  (^ 
jolting  through  the  streets  in  your  iniernal  vehicle,  and  to  be  imdf 
a  fool  of  by  you  into  the  bargain  ?" 

** Sapristi!  non,  man  bourgeoU ;  I  should  be  incapable  of  tikiug 
such  a  liberty  with  a  gentleman  like  yourself.  I  know  as  well  u 
you  do  that  it  was  not  pour  lagrimeni  de  mon  Mapin*  that  yoo  hirtd 
It,  but  to  hunt  afler  a  handsome  young  gaiiJard,  who  was  taking  the 
air  in  it  one  fine  day,  three  weeks  ago." 

•'  Then  find  him  for  me  at  once,  fiom  de  milU  tonncrres  /  for  I  liti 
iletermined  to  be  trifled  with  no  longer.  Once  for  all  I  tell  yew, 
that  if  at  the  end  of  eight-and-forty  hours  you  succeed  in  poti^ini 
out  to  me  that  fellow,  I  will  give  you  a  hundred  francs  over  m 
above  your  fare.  If  you  fail  in  that  object,  gare  ^  vot  oreUki!  vA 
mtm  dmtier  mot  j  so  take  your  measures  accordingly.** 

'*  Bon,  hon  .'—don't  put  yourself  in  a  passion — we  il  find  him  ytt*" 
returned  the  coachman,  in  a  surly  tone,  scratching  his  ear,  as  if  •!»• 
ticipating  the  vengeance  that  had  been  held  in  terrorem  over  tbil 
unoffending  organ  ;  then  relieving  his  chafed  feelings  by  angrrly 
lashing  his  poor  horses,  he  resumed  his  perambulations  at  a  quicker 
trot  ;  while  Monsieur  de  Lombrageux,  leaning  back  in  the  corner  of 
the  coach  J  congratulated  himself  upon  the  energy  he  had  evinwi, 
(in  thus  at  once  giving  a  stimulus  to  the  fellow's  zc*a],  and  putting i 
stop  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  an  unworthy  advantage  taken  of  to 
feelings,  in  order  to  make  a  lucrative  job  of  him,)  by  showiuf^  N* 
that  despatch  would  be  far  the  most  productive  course  for  him  \fi 
pursue.  But,  like  most  persons  under  the  blind  dominion  of  ^ 
sion,  the  jealous  husband  lost  sight  of  the  opposite  danger  to  whif^ 
he  exposed  himself,  and  never  reflected  that,  by  thus  urging  on  t^ 

*  Siipin  is  the  Paritiaii  akng  lemi  for  a  hadmey  oua«b« 
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man,  under  the  united  influence  of  a  bribe  and  a  threat,  he  wji» 
tempting  htm  to  get  quit  of  the  buainess  by  some  reckless  false- 
hood. 

That  day,  like  the  preceding  ones,  was  passed  in  fruitless  search 
for  the  unknown  gallant ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  following'  morn- 
ing, as  the  hlaejiacre  with  its  restless  freight  was  taking  its  accus- 
tomed tournet'  along  the  Boulevard  des  rtiiliens,  the  coachman  sud- 
denly pulled  up  opposite  Tortoni'a,  where,  as  usual,  there  was  a 
large  concourse  of  persona  assembled,  and,  turning  round  upon  his 
box,  he  inserted  his  face  into  the  front  window,  and  with  a  triumph- 
ant leer  exclaimed, 

"Jc  tiens^  man  gaillard  T* 

To  open  tlie  coach- door,  and  spring  unassisted  to  the  ground,  and 
then  to  run  to  the  coach-box  and  gasp  forth,  "Which? — where? — 
Quick,  quick  !"  as  the  driver  leisurely  descended,  was  the  affair  of 
but  half  a  second  to  Monsieur  de  Lonibrageux.  The  man  directed 
his  attention  to  a  group  of  fashionable- looking  young  men,  who  were 
•landing  upon  the  steps  of  the  Cafe  Tortoni  smoking  their  cigars. 

'*  Do  you  see  that  tall  chap  in  the  middle  ?''  he  said,  pointing  with 
his  whip  to  a  handsome  young  man  who  was  speaking  and  gesticu- 
lating with  great  animation  to  the  persons  gathered  around  him, 
•*  brown  paletot,  ditto  beard ^'rrij/i  /  t^uel  beau  sapeur  qa  feroit  !  ek 
bien,  man  bourgeois  j  voiLt  not  re  homme  /*' 

"Are  you  quite  sure?"  demanded  Monsieur  de  Lombrageux^ 
trembling  with  passion  as  he  contemplated  the  handsome  person  of 
his  rival,  and  saw  that  he  was  completely  unknown  to  him,  ** quite 
certain  that  that  is  the  identical  person  you  took  up  in  the  Rue 
Meslay  ?*' 

"Am  I  sure?— to  be  sure  I  am!"  interrupted  the  man.  '*  I'd 
swear  to  him  in  a  court  of  justice  any  day." 

'•  Then  wait  here  until  1  come  back,"  said  the  other ;  and  in  an- 
other moment  he  was  seen  ascending  the  steps  of  Tortoni*s. 

He  had  perceived  in  the  group  of  idlers  surrounding  the  object  of 
his  search  one  or  two  of  his  own  acquaintance,  and,  pushing  his 
way  up  to  the  nearest,  he  commandeu  himself  sufficiently  to  ex- 
change the  ordinary  salutations  calmly  with  him,  ere  he  whispered 
in  his  ear  an  interrogatory  as  to  who  was  the  handsome  young  man 
in  the  centre  of  the  group. 

**Comment,  mon  r/icr.'"  returned  his  friend,  "you  do  not  know 
him  ?  To  be  sure  it  is  not  very  long  since  he  has  returned  to  Paris. 
It  is  CreveccBur — the  Baron  de  Crevecoeur,  attach^  to  our  legation 
at  ■  ;  UH  charmant  gar^on^  bon  enjani,  ci  Hon  jusquuu  bout  des 
omgU*  I  he  has  just  given  us  a  delightful  difjeune  here.  Vou  must 
ICDOw  him,  Lorabrageux  ;  all  our  belJes  dames  are  disputing  for  his 
smiles.     Shall  I  introduce  you  ?" 

"  I  shall  take  it  as  a  particular  favour/'  said  the  unhappy  husband^ 
trying  to  look  as  delighted  as  possibie. 

Whereupon  the  presentation  immediately  took  place.  Crevecoeur, 
removing  the  cigar  from  his  mouth,  bestowed  one  of  his  sweetest 
smiles  upon  j\Ionsieur  de  Lombrageux  ;  while  the  latter,  with  an 
emprejtscmeni  which  his  new  acquaintance  mistook  for  the  most  ami- 
able warmth  of  manner,  inquired  of  the  Baron  his  place  of  abode, 
and  the  hour  at  which  he  would  be  disposed  to  receive  his  visitor, 
the   followbtg   day.     Between   two   houffecs   of  smokei   ^jTHtce^viW^ 
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whiffed  into  the  face  of  Monsieur  dt  Lottibrageux,  the  Rue  Laffitte, 
and  one  o'clock,  were  ipecified  in  reply  ;  and  the  poor  suflFennr 
man,  after  exchanging  one  or  two  coram  on- pi  ace  obaervations  wili 
his  introducer,  merely  to  keep  up  appearances,  broke  away  ftom  the 
martyrdom  he  was  enduring,  and  hurried  down  the  steps,  making 
an  almost  imperceptible  sign  to  hia  ally,  the  hackney-coachmm, 
who  proved  that  he  understood  it  by  following  his  customer  unc9 
they  were  out  of  sight  of  Tortoni's. 

What  the  feelings  of  Monsieur  de  Lombrageux  were,  a§  he  gtroik 
rapidly  along  the  Boulevard,  can  scarcely  be  described.  The  li^ 
aggravating  touch  was  added  to  them  by  the  apparently  trifling  (ict 
of  the  Baron  de  Crevccceur  being  a  smoker. 

"And  CK^mencCj  whose  delicate  horror  of  smoking  was  such,  thit 
she  prohibited  me  ever  putting  a  cigar  into  my  mouth,  tolerate  in 
her  lover  that  which  she  could  not  endure  in  her  husband  I"  thought 
he,  with  a  suppressed  groan.  *'  Ouf !  what  strange  pieces  of  coolw- 
diction  are  women  !*' 

The  next  morning,  punctual  to  the  appointed  hour,  Monneai  de 
Lombrageux  was  ushered  into  the  elegant  trtttresol  occupied  bj  llic 
Baron  de  Crevecoeur  in  the  Rue  Laflitte.  He  found  that  gendeniAn 
at  the  coin  du  feu  of  his  bed-room,  wrapped  in  a  magnificent  roiff  d!f 
chambTe,  luxuriating  over  a  genuine  havannah,  and  in  the  act  of 
sealing  a  suspiciously -shaped  note,  which  he  hastily  pushed  onder 
his  blotting-book  as  his  visitor  advanced  towards  him. 

"  To  suppose  that  you  are  not  fully  aware  of  the  motive  of  mf 
visit,  sir,"  said  Monsieur  de  Lombrageux,  cutting  short  the  polite 
demonstrations  with  which  the  Baron  received  him,  and  oppoitn| 
the  most  freezing  demeanour  to  his  bland  smiles,  "  would  be  tottH 
sji  offensive  doubt  upon  your  penetration.  Your  ow^n  conscience 
will  render  it  unnecessary  that  I  should  enter  into  a  detail  of  my 
grievances.  Sir,  /  hiofv  all,  and  I  come  to  ask  at  your  handi  tJuil 
reparation  which  a  man  of  honour  never  refuses  under  similar  dr- 
cum.**tances/' 

"  Sir,"  exclaimed  the  Baron,  in  the  most  unaffected  amtzemcnt, 
*'  you  speak  to  me  in  enigmas  \  Have  the  goodness  to  explain  your* 
self;  for  I  protest,  upon  the  word  of  an  honest  man,  that  1  do  not 
understand  you." 

"  What !  would  you  add  baseness  to  injury,  and  farther  miKleid 
me,  by  pretending  ignorance  of  that  of  which  I  come  un^  i^- 

ingly  to  accuse  you?  Sir,  you  have  aimed  a  blow  at  to}  ,.^...  :— 
you  have  seduced  my  wife ! — and  1  am  here  to  call  you  to  account 
for  this  irreparable — " 

"  You  are  labouring  under  some  unaccountable  error,*'  replied  ttie 
Baron,  more  and  more  perplexed.  "I  can  most  solemnly  aiiure 
you»  that  not  only  is  your  accusation  quite  unfounded,  but  thitl 
have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  3fadame  de  Lombrageux  even  fcj 
sight/' 

Sir,  these  evasions  are  mean  and  pitiful,  and  they  shall  not  aTill 
ou.  Ah,  ah  \  you  do  not  know  JMadaine  de  Lombrsgeux  ? — )'«►« 
ad  not  a  meeting  with  her  three  weeks  ago  in  the  Rue  MeiUy?-^ 
you  did  not  drive  with  her  in  a  hackney-coach  on  the  road  td  9t- 
Oticn  ?— you  did  not  get  out  in  the  Hue  St.  Laxare.  and  leave  hefW' 
return  home  alone,  eh  ?  You  see  that  I  am  well  informed  of  til  thi^ 
passed  on  that  occasion,  and  therefore  your  well-acted  asuntlitoBi' 
Js  quite  superfluous.'* 
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"  M on siey r  de  Lombragewx,"  exclaimed  the  Barofi,  iti  a  tone  of 
the  sternest  rndi^natJon,  "  you  are  carrying;  yoor  mauvaise  plmsan^ 
terie  too  far,  and  1  must  inform  you  that  there  are  boutida  to  my 
patience,  and  that  you  have  touched  their  ulmost  h'mits,  I  should 
be  sorry  to  forget  myself  under  my  own  roof  by  any  grossieret^  ;  and 
therefore,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  my  doing  so,  1  request  that 
yoa  will  put  an  end  to  this  strange  mystification  by  withdrawing  at 
once," 

'^Oho  \  Alonsieur  le  Baron,  you  would  add  to  all  the  other  bene- 
fits you  have  already  heaped  upon  me  by  showing  me  the  door, 
would  you  ?  But  I  will  accept  your  polite  invitation  to  withdraw 
only  when  I  have  fulfilled  my  errand;  therefore  exercise  your  pa- 
tience for  a  few  moments  longer." 

'*  Sorter,  Monsieur  T  interrupted  the  Baron,  pale  with  anger,"  or — " 

At  that  moment  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  a  young  man,  ap* 
parently  an  Intimate  acquaintance,  entered  without  being  announced. 
His  appearance  caused  no  interruption  to  the  angry  dialogue. 

*'  Baron  de  Crevecoeur,"  vociferated  Monsieur  de  Lombrageux,  '*  I 
am  enchanted  to  have  it  in  my  powder  to  tell  you,  in  the  presence  of 
a  witness,  that  you  are  a  liar  and  a  coward  V*  And,  making  a  step 
towards  the  Baron,  lie  dashed  his  glove  in  his  face,  adding,  "  Tenez 
vous  pour  MmtJfleU" 

"AJi  !'*  exclaimed  de  Crevecoeur,  **  this  is  an  insult  that  can  only 
be  washed  out  in  blood,  et  ^  linsfavl  mhne  T  and,  rushing  up  to  two 
ep^ts  de  cmttbat^  which  were  suspended  to  the  wall,  he  threw  them 
aown  before  his  adversary,  and  desired  him  to  make  his  choice. 

Here  the  newly- arrived  visitor,  whom  the  strangeness  o^  the 
scene  had  rendered  mute  with  surprise^  precipitated  himself  between 
them,  not  to  avert  the  crisis  which  had  become  inevitable,  but  10 
point  out  to  the  tw*o  opponents  the  necessity  of  settling  their  affair 
of  honour  jWow  lex  rcgfcs.  He  offered  himself  as  second  to  the  Baron, 
and  suggested  that  Monsieur  de  Lombrageux  should  immediately 
go  in  quest  of  a  friend  who  would  perform  the  same  office  for  him, 
and  that  they  should  all  four  meet  at  the  Barriere  du  Trone  at  three 
o'clock,  and  proceed  together  from  thence  to  the  Bois  de  Vincennes* 
The  good  sense  of  this  arrangement  prevailed  with  both  parlies,  and 
Monsieur  de  Lombrageux  withdrew,  his  angry  feelings  evidently 
relieved  by  the  personal  insult  he  had  inflicted  upon  his  detested 
rift]. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day,  as  Madame  de  Lombrageux  was 
seated  alone  by  the  fire  in  her  boudoir,  and  had  for  the  third  time 
dismisied  from  her  presence  the  servant  who  had  come  to  inquire 
whether  dinner  might  be  served,  desiring  that  it  should  be  delayed 
until  the  return  of  his  master  to  the  hnuse,  the  step  of  that  intlivi- 
dual  was  heard  hurrying  through  the  adjoining  room,  and  in  the 
next  moment  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  pale,  dishevelled, 
and  in  the  greatest  agitation. 

*•  When  ladies  indulge  in  i/ifotf«i/o  expetlitions  in  hackney  coaches," 
he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  which  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  render  calm, 
and  pointing  with  one  hand  to  a  handkerchief,  which  he  held  so 
grasped  in  the  other  that  only  one  corner  of  it,  w  hereon  w^as  em- 
broidered the  name  of  Clemeiico,  was  visible,  •*  they  ought  to  be 
careful  not  to  leave  behind  them  such  accusing  evidences  of  their 
levity.     Do  you  recognise  this  thtjlm,  JMadaine  f" 
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"Perfectly,  Monsieur/'  returned  Clemence,  with  «  very  $Jjg_, 
flutter  perceptible;  *^it  la  one  of  ray  handkerchiefs."  And  sbe 
stretched  forth  her  hand  to  take  it. 

"  Un  moment,  Madame  !  —  not  so  fast,  if  you  pleftse*  And  do 
you  remeraber  where  and  how  you  lost  it?" 

*'  Man  Dieu,  «o«.  Monsieur  f — that  is  quite  iimnaterial.  The  es- 
sential thing  is  to  have  recovered  it,** 

''  Allow  me,  then,  to  refresh  your  memory,  Madame,"  rejoined 
Monsieur  de  Lombrageux,  trembling  with  passion.  "  Three  weeki 
ago  you  left  this  pocket-handkerchief  in  a  hackney  coach^  which 
took  you  to  the  Hue  Meslay,  for  a  purpose  that  I  need  not  explain 
to  you.     Am  I  right,  Madame?*' 

Clemence  bowed  in  assent,  and  her  husband  continued. 

*'  Fortunately  it  fell  into  ray  hands,  which  enables  me  now,  to  re- 
store it  to  you.  It  is  not  exactly  in  the  state  it  was  in  wbeo  you 
lost  it,"  he  added,  opening  out  the  handkerchief,  and  showing  tiuit 
it  had  been  steeped  in  blm>d.  *'  It  is  stained,  Madame,  stained,  like 
your  reputation  J  But,  doubtless,  it  will  become  more  precious  to 
you,  when  you  leam  that  it  has  been  dipped  in  the  blood  of  him  wha 
was  your  companion  in  that  rettdcz^vous  !**  And,  carried  sway  by 
the  violence  of  his  feelings,  he  flung  the  handkerchief  in  the  fsceof 
his  wife* 

'*  Happily  for  rae,  I  know  that  that  person  is  at  present  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  molestation  from  you/*  said  Clemence  coldly,  and 
throwing  the  stained  handkerchief  from  her  with  a  gesture  of  dis- 
gust, '' consequently  1  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
your  words  and  actions.  But,  if  you  have  kept  me  waiting  nioff 
than  an  hour  for  dinner,  merely  that  you  might  get  up  this  incom* 

Erehensible  comedy,  1  must  tell  you  that  your  time  and  ingenuity 
ave  both  been  spent  to  very  little  purpose,  carjc  voux  trauve  lrui€» 
ment  absurdc,  Montieur  V 

The  self-possession  of  Clemence,  the  tone  of  calm  displeaaore  with 
which  she  addressed  her  husband  at  the  very  moment  when  he  ex- 
pected to  see  her  sink  in  confusion  beneath  the  weight  of  the  accu* 
sation  with  which  he  intended  to  crush  her  ■  her  indifference  to,  and 
incredulity  of,  the  bloody  denouement,  from  which  he  had  anticipated 
such  a  scene  of  despair  and  remorse ;  and,  lastly,  the  taunting  im- 

Eort  of  her  words,  when  he  had  looked  for  nothing  but  shame  and 
umility,  were  calculated  not  only  to  bewilder  Monsieur  de  Lom- 
brageux, but  to  inflame  his  angry  passions  beyond  the  control  he 
had  hitherto  imposed  upon  them- 

*'  Madame  !"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  and  gmpiof 
hiB  wife's  arm  with  a  violence  which  forced  from  her  a  cry  of  p«o, 
'*  this  heartless  audacity  is  not  to  be  borne !  Had  you  betrayid 
proper  shame  and  compunction  for  your  fault,  I  might  have  htm 
led  to  show  you  some  indulgence  ;  but  forgiveness  would  be  throvi 
away  upon  one  so  hardened  as  you  are.  Prepare  to  leave  my  houft 
and  mv  protection  to-morrow  !'* 

"\\hat,  sir!"  gasped  forth  Madame  de  Lombrageux,  cooitenii- 
tion  visible  in  every  feature,  "do  I  hear  vou  aright?  And  wooM 
you  punish  so  triBing  an  infringement  of  cfuty  as  I  have  beeii^% 
of  by  a  scandalous  separation  r" 

*' Heaven  grant  me  patience!"  ejaculated  the  husband.    "  ^^ 
call  your  fault  *  n  i rifling  infringement  ofdnty,'  do  you  ?" 
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•*  I  am  aware,  Alonsieyr,  that  to  a  eertaiTi  degree  I  am  to  blame 
for  having  concealed  from  you  the  step  I  took  ;  and  I  am  willing  to 
prove  my  regret  by  acknowledging  myself  to  have  been  in  fault.  A 
wife  ought  to  have  no  concealments  from  her  husband  ;  and  /should 
have  had  none,  had  not  your  prejudices  been  carried  to  such  an  un- 
reasonable extent  against — *' 

"  Silence,  Madame  !  nor  add  insult  to  depravity  by  daring  to  name 
that  fellow  in  my  presence !" 

•*  Monsieur/' said  Clcmence  with  dignity,  ''that  fellow,  as  you 
term  him,  is  a  man  of  honour,  whatever  may  have  been  his  errors 
and  imprudences ;  and  he  is  too  justly  dear  to  my  heart  for  me  to 
ffuffer  epe»  jyoii  to  treat  him  with  such  unmerited  indignity  I"  And 
she  burst  into  tears, 

*' Aj,  weep,  Madame,  weep,"  said  Monsieur  de  Lombrageuir, 
9toopin^  to  pick  up  the  accusing  handkerchief,  and  preaeotiog  it 
ironicalTy  to  his  wife,  "and  let  those  guilty  tears,  drawn  forth  by 
my  words,  mingle  with  your  lover's  blood,  drawn  forth  by  my 
fword !" 

'•  What  do  you  mean  ?"  interrogated  Clemen ce,  with  a  start  of  the 
most  unfeigned  astonishment. 

"  I  mean,  Madame,  that  I  have  this  day  made  the  Baron  de  Creve- 
C€BUT  pay  dearly  for  the  pleasure  of  having  effected  your  ruin  and 
my  dishonour." 

There  was  a  pause  of  some  seconds  after  this  announcement,  dur- 
ing which  Afadamc  de  Lorabrageux's  countenance  expressed  the  be- 
wilderment of  a  mind  which  vainly  endeavoured  to  comprehend  the 
import  of  the  words  that  fell  upon  her  ears.  At  last  she  slowly  ar- 
dcalated, 

"  The  Baron  de  Crevecceur  !     Who  is  he  ?*' 

A  bitter  laugh  of  derision  burst  from  the  lips  of  her  husband. 

"  Permit  roe  to  remind  you,"  he  said.  "  On  the  last  day  that  I 
hunted  with  the  Princes  at  Mendon,  you  declined  accompanying  me 
to  the  rendtZ'Vous  de  chassc,  and  profited  by  my  absence  to  go  se- 
cretly in  a  hackney  coach,  which  you  engaged  at  the  stand  of  the 
Roc  Basse  des  Remparts,  to  the  Rue  Meslay.  Am  I  right  or 
wrong?" 

'*  Quite  right,"  responded  Clemence. 

"At  the  Rue  Meslay  you  alighted,"  he  continued,  ^' and,  when 
ynu  returned  to  the  coach,  you  were  accompanied  by  the  person  you 
nad  gone  to  visit  there.  Am  I  still  accurate  f  I  beg  you  will  stop 
me,  should  I  become  incorrect." 

*•  Proceed,  sir/'  said  Madame  de  Lombrageux. 

*'  He  got  into  the  carriage  with  yoUj  and  together  you  proceeded 
U>  the  Batignolles,  and  from  thence  on  the  road  to  St.  Ouen ;  and, 
%(tet  an  hour's  drive,  as  you  imagined,  unnoticed  and  incog.,  you 

I  returned  to  Paris,  and  dropped  your  companion  in  the  Rue  Su  La- 
larre!     Still  right,  I  see?     Well,  Madame,  that  campanion  was  the 
man  whose  name  you  have  just  now   feigned  ignorance  of — the 
Baron  de— " 
"That  companion,"  interrupted  Clemence,  with  a  flush  of  honest 
indignation  suffusing  her  cheeks  and  brow,  **  nfas  my  brother  Edgar  T* 
** Clemence  !*'  ejaculated    Monsieur   de  Lombrageux,   in   a   tone 
where  surprise,  joy»  and  doubt  struggled  for  pre-eminence» 
Uadame  de  Lombrageux  calmly  rose  from  her  chair,  and  opening 
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9  Mtteretaire,  drew  from  one  of  ita  drawers  two  letteri.    **  Read  1 
Monsieur/'  she  said,  **  and  you  will  be  convinced/' 

Her  husband^  ^ta|?gered  by  her  tone  and  manner,  mechanic 
took  the  one  she  held  out  to  him,  and  perused  the  £bUowiag  Itn 


'Mt, 


DEAH    L'LEHENCR,    MY    OOOD    LITTCK   8I8TRR, 

•*  You  will  be  astonished  to  hear  that  I  am  in  Paris-  Att  affair  of 
the  moe^t  vital  importance,  I  may  say  an  affair  of  life  and  desth  to 
me,  ha»  brought  roe  from  London,  For  Go<l*s  take^  come  ta  me  o 
soon  as  you  can ;  for  on  your  exertions  alone  do  I  rely  for  extnc^ 
tion  from  my  present  difficulties.  You  know  that  I  dare  not  show 
myaelf  in  the  street!*  here,  for  fear  of  being  arrested  by  the  con- 
founded police  ;  neither  dare  I  present  myself  under  your  husband's 
roof,  as  his  inexorable  enmity  towards  roe  for  my  political  opinions 
banished  me  from  thence,  even  before  I  was  obliged  to  fly  to  £ng- 
land*  I  am  at  No,  — ,  Rue  ileslay,  in  one  of  those  beggarly  lodg- 
ing-houses where  strangers  are  received  for  a  few  days,  without 
the  proprietor  requiring  that  their  passports  should  be  shown  to  the 
police.  It  is  not  a  6t  place  to  receive  you  in,  but  still  I  implore  you 
to  come !  Inquire  for  me,  under  the  name  of  Monsieur  Bertin ;  and 
do  not  start  at  seeing  me  disguised  in  a  dark  wig  and  long  bwd. 
To  prevent  the  possibility  of  this  line  falling  into  your  husband'i 
hands,  (wlio,  1  fear,  might  interfere  in  preventing  your  coming  to 
my  aiJj  I  direct  it  to  you  under  cover  to  our  aunt.  In  the  name  of 
heaven^  contrive  to  let  me  see  you  without  delay.  If  you  caimcit 
assist  me,  I  am  ruined^  lost,  disgraced  for  ever  1" 

The  paper  dropped  from  the  hands  of  Monsieur  de  Lombrageai 
as  he  arrived  at  the  coocluding  line.     The  handwriting  was  too  wrO 
known  for  him   to  doubt  its   authenticity,  even  if  he  had  not  been 
fully  aware  of  the  circumstance  which  had  made  his  brother-in-Uw 
a  political  refugee,  and  of  the  natural  imprudence  of  character  which 
rendered  perfectly  intelligible  the  difficulties  to  which  the  latter  sl» 
luded.     The  revulsion  of  feeling  produced  by  tijis  elucidation  of  his 
wife's  suspicious  conduct  was  so  violent  as  to  deprive  him  for  tooif 
moments  of  the  power  of  speech.    Compunction  for  the  outrage  into 
which  his  jealousy  had   betrayed  him,  joy   at  the  discovery  that 
Clemence  was  innocent  of  the  guilt  his  fears  had  imputed  to  her, 
assailed  him  in  turns  with  an  intensity  that  almost  sulfocated  him* 
*'  It  was  your  brother,  thenl"  was  all  that  he  could  articulate  afW 
an  agitated  pause. 

**  Yes,  sir,  it  was  my  brother,"  returned  Madame  de  Lorobragtai 
in  a  tone  of  dignified  reproach.     "A  debt  of  honour  imprudeirtJf 
contracted  in  London  ;  the  day  fast  approaching  when  it  mnjt  ht 
paid,  and  no  means  wherewith  to  meet  his  engagement.     8uch  ••• 
his  untbrtunate  position  in  a  foreign  land,  where  he  had  no  frkiultii 
whom  he  could  apply  for  assistance  in  such  an  emergency  J  royiw** 
ther*s  honour,  his  credit,  were  at  stake;  disgrace  ajid  Imprisoumlltf 
threatened  him  ihtre ;  here  he  had  a  sister,  upon  whose  offcctton  ti* 
could  count,  and  he  came  over  upon  the  spur  of  tJie  niomenf 
mined  that  even  if  I  could  not  assist  him,  be  would  not   n 
England ;  fur,  although  a  prison   awaited  him  here  in  the  i 
his  presence  in  Paris  being  discovered,  captivity  in  his  own  o       ■. 
and  for  a  political  delmquency,  appeared   to  him  a  far  prelcTi^'' 
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calamity  to  Imprisoment  for  debt  among  strangers.  Fortunately  I 
was  able  to  extricate  hira  from  his  embarrassment ;  the  diamonds 
left  me  by  my  mother  were  at  my  own  disposal ;  the  day  I  went  to 
iny  brother  in  the  Rue  Mealay  he  explained  to  me  the  way  in  which 
money  could  be  raised  upon  such  valuables ;  and  on  the  day  aiYer, 
through  the  intervention  of  my  aunt  the  whole  affair  was  arranged, 
and  Edgar  enabled  to  return  to  England. 

'*  Oh  Clemence  !"  exclaimed  Monsieur  de  Lombrageux^  falling  at 
the  feet  of  his  wife,  "can  you  ever  forgive  my  unworthy  suspicions 
of  you?  I  see  the  whole  transaction  now  in  its  true  light,  and  not 
another  word  of  explanation  will  1  listen  to." 

**  Softly,  JMonsieur,"  returned  Clemence,  without  relaxing  from 
the  seventy  of  tone  and  maimer  she  had  a*isumed,  *'  after  what  hat 
occurred  I  feel  too  strongly  the  importance  of  possessing  written 
documents  corroborative  of  the  truth  of  my  assertions  to  relinquish 
the  triumph  of  completing  my  justification,  by  placing  them  before 
your  eyes.  I  must  require  you  to  read  this  otlier  letter  ;  it  is  the  one 
written  to  me  by  my  brother  after  his  return  to  London,  and  you 
wilt  find  in  it  an  account  of  the  happy  manner  in  wkich  I  enabled 
him  to  get  out  of  his  difficulties.** 

•'  No,  no,  Clemence  !"  exclaimed  Monsieur  de  Lombrageux,  crush* 
ing  the  letter  in  his  hand,  and  throwing  it  from  him  ;  **  I  am  more 
dian  convinced — more  than  repentant,  that  1  could  ever  have  doubt> 
ed  you  j  Be  generous^  and  forgive  me,  without  humiliating  me 
fiirtlier." 

Clemence,  too  noble-minded  to  evince  r  rancorous  feeling  towards 
one  whom  she  beheld  thus  prostrate  at  her  feet,  stretciied  forth  her 
fair  hand  to  her  kneeling  husband,  who,  at  once  humbled  by  the  con- 
Tietion  of  hts  own  error,  and  elated  by  the  certainty  of  his  wife's  vir- 
tue, covered  it  with  tears  and  kisses,  and  in  the  fulness  of  his  joy 
claime<i  the  right  of  transferring  to  himself  the  liquidation  oi^  Edgar's 
debt,  and  of  writing  forthwith  to  that  individual  to  eflect  a  recooci* 
liation  with  him. 

Clemence  then  obtained  from  her  husband  a  reluctant  avowal  of 
the  outrage  he  had  been  guilty  of  towards  the  Baron  de  Crevecceur  ; 
•he  learnt  that  a  duel  had  ensued  between  them  within  the  last  two 
1  hours,  in  which  the  Baron  had  received  a  slight  flesh-wound  Her 
l^ood  sense  asserted  itself  on  ihia  trying  occasion  ;  instead  of  dwell- 
\»)%  upon  her  own  wrongs,  she  thought  only  of  what  was  due  to  her 
ittttibaiid's  reputation.  She  accordingly  urged  him  to  make  to  JMon- 
IMtr  de  CrcvecoEur  the  most  ample  apology  for  his  conduct  towards 
uam ;  and  proposed  a  tour  in  Italy  for  a  few  months  until  the  iciat 
fof  the  affair  should  have  subsided. 

The  suggestions  of  Clemence  were  speedily  acted  upon.      Four 

'  Ji  aller  the  duel  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Lorabrageux  set  off  for 
fe;  and  as  Clemence,  just  before  stepping  into  her  iravelling-car- 
f,  exchanged  a  last  embrace  with  her  aunt^  the  latter  whispered 

f  Wr  ear, 

f  CoffnUe  foi,  vion  enfant  !  you  have  suffered  CFoelly  in  this  absurd 

uV,  but  good  sometimes  comes  out  of  evil  ;  and  should  your  hus- 

"  ever  recommence  his  jealous  suspicions,  you  have  in  your  hands 

infallible  means  of  bringing  him  to  reason  by  desiring  him  to  re- 

fiber  the  Blub  Fiacrk  !" 
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BY    AN   OLD    SMOKfin. 


*'  Bi^BssBo  \}e  the  man  who  invented  sleep  V*  was  the  pious  ejactila- 
ti on  of  our  worthy  and  inimitable  friend,  Sancho  Panza,  and  we,  octl 
denying  the  advantages,  pleasures,  and  delights  of  slumber,  change  t&rl 
subject-matter,  and  exclaim/'  Blessed  be  the  man  who  discovered  to- 
bacco !''     Yes !  blessed  be  the  man  who  first  rescued  this  precious  weed 
from  obscurity,  and  brought  it  into  general  estimation*     For,  what  hi* 
been  more  useful  to  mankind  ?  what  more  beneficial  ?     Its  virtues  ait 
manifold  ;  their  name  is  Legion.     Truly  the  Indians  proved  their  wii* 
dom  by  making  the  pipe  the  symbol  of  peace,  for,  what  more  sootfaJM ? 
what  more  consolatory  ?     To  all  men  it  proves  of  service,  from  royiTtif 
to  the  bone- picker.  The  philosopher  over  his  pipe  and  coffee  (excellent 
berry,  rare  weed  !)  reasons  and  speculates  with  a  freshness  and  vigour  I 
which  encourages  him   in  his  labonrs.     And,  if  invention  consist,  ii  I 
Condilliac  will  have  it,  in  combining  in  a  new  manner  ideas  ] 
through  the  senses,  when  are  they  received  with  such  force,  deaniefli, 
and  energy,  as  when  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Virginian  weed  ?  The 
historian,  whose  province  it  is  to  study  facts,  events,  manners*  ibc 
spirit  of  epochs^  can  certainly  not  do  justice  to  his  subject  if  he  be  sot  { 
an  adept  in  blowing  a  cloud* 

The  romancist,  who  differs  only  from  the  historian  in  that  he  ew-J 
bodies  brief  spaces  and  not  centuries,  families  and  not  races,  lie,  l«Hj 
must  love  his  meerschaum  or  his  cheroot.  Leaning  back  leisurely  t 
his  sofa,  if  he  have  one,  and  puffing  his  amber  mouth-piec^e,  idni^ ^ 
thoughts,  feelingSi  rush  in  rapid  succession  upon  the  mind  prepared  for 
kindly  and  soothing  emotions.  In  the  curling  wreaths  of  vapour,  wbici 
ambiently  play  around  him,  he  discovers  lovely  and  exquisite  images; 
amid  the  shadowy  pulsations  which  throb  in  the  atmosphere,  he  sees  lli< 
fair  and  exquisite  countenance  of  woman,  faint,  perhaps,  as  the  shade 
cast  by  the  Aphrodisian  star,  but  yet  visible  to  his  eye.  The  amniitir 
leaf  is  the  tnaiericl  of  his  incantations.  Yes,  there  is  magic  in  At 
cigar. 

Then,  to  the  sailor,  on  the  wide  and  tossing  ocean,  what  otiii«olitia> 
is  there,  save  in  his  old  pipe  ?  While  smoking  bis  inch-and-ft*half  4if  ] 
clay,  black  and  polished,  his  Susan  or  his  Blary  becomes  manifea  bdbft  ] 
him ;  he  sees  her,  holds  converse  with  her  spirit.  In  the  red  ^Ut*  1 
from  the  ebony  bowl,  as  he  walks  the  deck  at  night,  or  squats  on  tit] 
windlass,  are  reflected  the  bright  sparkling  eyes  of  his  sweetheart*  Iti  | 
association  of  ideas  is  the  principal  tie  to  him,  save  and  except  the  tk  I 
of  his  wig.  It  reminds  him  of  the  delights  of  Paddy's  Goose  and  Wil^- 1 
ping ;  it  brings  him  to  the  end  of  his  voyage,  when  the  perils  olj 
sea  are  to  be  forgotten  in  taking  the  size  of  pots  of  ale.  But  til 
no  end  to  the  list  of  those  to  whom  tobacco  is  a  charmed  thing, 
Irish  fruit*  woman,  the  Jar  vie  without  a  fare,  the  policeman  on  i 
beat,  the  soldier  at  ease,  all  bow  to  the  mystic  power  of  tob 
none  more  so  than  our  own  self  What  it  is  they  know  not,  nor  d^l 
care.     It  may  be  cabbage- leaves  for  aught  they  concern  thema 
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They  do  not  reflect  upon  the  millions  which  the  luxury  keeps  eirsploy- 
ed  ill  producing,  rearing,  preparing,  transporting,  and  vending.  It  may 
come  from  the  moon,  jtist  as  well  as  from  Tobago  or  Virfjinia. 

But  then,  too,  it  is  medicinuL  How  many  times  in  the  swamps  of 
the  Far  West  have  I  escaped  malaria,  yellow  fever,  ague,  perhaps 
death,  by  an  unsparing  use  of  the  weed ;  and  yet,  doubtless,  ere  long 
Bome  new  Father  JVlathew  will  open  a  crusade  against  the  article.  We 
opine,  however,  that  the  lapourirtgs  of  the  anti-tohacco-ites  would 
turn  out  a  boHle  of  smoke.  The  worst  we  wish  them  is,  that  they  may 
meet  the  fate  of  the  love-sick  Chinese  student,  who,  in  absence  of 
mind,  Kut  down  in  the  bowl  of  his  pipe,  and  inhaling  himself,  vanished 
in  thin  air  ;  at  all  events,  so  saith  the  author  of  that  most  delightful 
and  witty  book,  ycleped  The  Porceimn  Tower,  Our  ancestors  were 
wiser  than  to  start  such  Don  Quixote  theories.  Observe  the  serious- 
ness wfth  which  an  ancient  writer,  chronicling  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
discoveries,  describes  the  weed  . — **  There  is  an  herbe  which  is  solved 
apart  by  itselfe,  and  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  Up po woe :  in  the  West 
Indies  it  hath  divers  names,  according  to  the  several  places  and  conn- 
treys  where  it  groweth  and  is  used :  the  Spanyards  generally  call  it 
Tabacco.  The  leaves  thereof  being  dried,  and  brought  into  powder, 
they  use  to  take  the  fume  or  snioake  thereof  by  sucking  it  thorow  pipes 
tnaae  of  clay,  into  their  stomache  and  head ;  from  whence  it  purgeth 
superfluous  flearae,  and  openetb  all  the  pores  of  the  body  :  whereby 
their  bodies  are  notably  preserved  in  health,  and  know  not  many  grie- 
vous diseases,  wherewithal  we  in  England  are  oftentimes  afflict- 
ed* This  Uppowoc  is  of  so  precious  estimation  amongst  them, 
that  they  thiuke  their  gods  are  marvelously  delighted  therewith: 
whereupon  some  time  they  make  hallowed  Hres,  and  cast  some  of  the 
powder  therein  for  a  sacrifice :  being  in  a  storm  upon  the  waters,  to 
pacify  their  gods,  they  cast  some  up  into  the  air,  and  into  the  water: 
to  a  weare  for  fish  being  newly  set  up,  they  cast  some  tberein>and  into 
the  aire:  also  after  an  escape  of  danger,  they  cast  some  into  the  aire 
likewise:  but  all  done  with  strange  gestures,  stamping  some  time, 
dancing,  clapping  of  hands,  holding  up  hands,  and  staring  up  into  the 
heavens,  uttering  there-withal,  and  chattering  strange  words  and  noises. 
We  ourselves,  during  the  time  we  were  there,  used  to  sucke  it  after 
their  manner,  as  also  since  our  return,  and  have  found  many  rare  and 
wonderful  experiments  of  the  virtues  thereof:  of  which  the  relation 
would  require  a  volume  by  itselfe :  the  use  of  it  by  so  many  of  late, 
men  and  women  of  great  ctdling,  as  els  and  some  learned  physicians 
alsoi  is  sufficient  witnesse/' 

So  says  Afr.  Thomas  Hariot,  and  we  think  him  a  smart  man.  King 
James  was  of  a  different  opinion.  In  these  days  of  tobacco,  the  follow- 
ing gives  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  author's  simplicity  : — 

"The  Floridians,  w^hen  they  travell,  have  a  kind  of  herbe  dried,  who 
with  a  cane  and  an  earthen  cup  in  the  end  with  fire,  and  the  dried 
herbs  put  together,  doe  sucke  thorow  the  cane  the  smoke  thereof,  which 
smoke  satis  Beth  their  hunger,  and  therewith  they  live  four  or  five  days 
withoat  meat  or  drinke,  and  this  is  all  the  Frenchmen  used  for  this 
purpose." 

It  was  in  the  West  Indies,  or  Antilles,  that  tlie  Spaniards  first  dis- 
covered tobacco.  The  word  itself,  now  adopted  by  all  European  na- 
tions, is  of  Haytjan  origin.  St.  Domingo  hus  the  honour  of  giving  the 
plaut  its  most  wide-spread  appellation,     The  ancient  Mexictt.i\4  cQ.lV^d 


^amm^ 


flS6  don't  you  think  me  rioht  ? 

it^eti,  ihe  PeruYians  ta^i*     In  both  countries  the  aborigioet 
and  took  i^nuff.     At  the  court  of  3Iofltff2Uina»  the  nohility  made 
tobacco  smoke  as  a  narcotic,  oot  only  after  dinner,  to  induce  a 
but  in  order  to  ^teep  after  breakfast,  as  is  still  done  in  certain  divisum 
of  America.     The  dry  leaves  of  the  ^etl  were  rolled  into  cigarej,  aid 
mfiertrards  inserted  in  tubes  of  silrer,  wood,  or  reed  :  often  lAqmrkm- 
bar  styracijiua  gum,  and  other  aromatic^,  were   intermingled.    The 
tube  was  held  in  one  hand,  ivhile  with  the  other  the  Du«itriU  trenf 
stopped,  in  order  the  more  easily  to  swallow  the  smoke.     Though, the 
Picietl   {mcoiiafia  tabacum)    was   extensively   cultivated    in  aacient 
Anahuac,  persons  only  in  easy  circumstances  made  use  of  it ;  and  ootil 
of  Ute  the  I^leidcan  Indians,  descendant's  of  the  old  A^tec  popdad'ilOi 
did  not  contract  the  habit*     The  townspeople,  however^  of  the  sodcol 
dty  of  the  Montezuma's  took  it  as  a  remedy  against  the  toothachetaldi 
in  the  head,  and  cholics.     The  Caribees  used  it  as  an  antidote  ^aiaH 
poison.     In  its  varieties  of  canaster^  shag,  returns,  pigtail,  fdug,  eijgar* 
^dieniats*  princes'  mixture,  rappee,  Iri$h  blackguard,  &&»  its  piaedfi 
Jites  JM«  attfficieutly  well  known* 

P.  B.&rJ. 


I>ONT  YOV  THINK  ME  RIGHT? 

Jir    W.   LAW    OAME, 

TatTE  loTe>  for  tu  poor  maideni, 

Is  a  rough  and  craoked  path. 
And  the  c^  on  whicii  we  tiang  our  hopes 

Ptorea  often  but  a  lath. 
JMy  preface  done^  now  hear  my  caae, 

^vkill  grieve  thofie  beurta  not  cold  . 

A  yuiing  man  1  mv  lorer  madp, 

But  my  father  c^mc  an  old, 
I  cxiiiJd  ntit  wed  an  old  man. 

Oh  QO  !  d«aplti9  his  gold. 

31 V  father  oojuc'd  and  whecdM, 

But  1  heard  him  alyly  swear 
Thai  he  'd  teach  a  saucy  ininr  Jike  me 

Jlis  sor*rei^  will  to  tlurv. 
The  day  was  suuiied,  my  dress  came  home,- 

Grief  made  me  i^tute  a  sight, — 
The  morrow  wouJd  Iiave  iuH*n  mc  wod^ 

So  ]  rluped  at  nr^ht» 
I  could  not  wed  an  nld  man, 
And  don't  you  think  me  right? 


Hemandez,  lib,  v.  c.  51  ;  Clavig«»ro,  li*  p.  227;  OaruiJaiBO,  Jjli.ii.f«  •* 
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CHAPTER    X. 


W£8TMIN6T£R   HALL, 


U  not  lIiU  a  IsmpntAble  tKiniTT  that  of  the  Bkin  cif  an  innocent  lanili  thoiild  be 
raade  parchment?  that  p&rclinieot,  being  «mbbJe<J  o*er,  ilionld  undo  a  man? 
Some  aay  the  bee  stings,  but  1  say  *tis  the  bee*s  wax  ;  for  I  did  but  mmI  once  to  a 
thing,  and  1  irat  never  mine  own  man  since.— Sqakspkare. 

"  To-morrow  being  the  first  day  of  Term,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
will  receive  the  Judges,  Queen's  Counsel,  &c.,  at  his  house  in  Great 
George's  Street,  after  which  the  Courts  will  he  opened  with  the 
usttal  formatities/' 

8ach  is  the  announcement  in  the  daily  papers  of  the  commence- 
CDenl  of  one  of  the  four  seasons— not  Thomson's  Seasons,  but  the 
teuons  of  the  honourable  profession  of  the  law — seasons  of  perpetual 
spriog-time  and  harvest,  maturing  four  full  crops  of  actions^  and  aa 
tnmny  distinct  harvests  of  fees,  in  one  revolving  year. 

AJlhough  term-time  does  not  make  that  striking  difference,  or  as- 
ntme  that  importance  in  London  that  a  Commission  of  Assize  pro- 
duces in  a  country  town,  yet  term-time  in  London  docs  make  a  dif- 
ference. There  is  a  stir  and  bustle  about  the  entrance  to  Westmin- 
ster HalL  Palace-Yard  cabmen,  at  other  times  in  a  state  of  lethargy, 
arc  in  term-time  wide  awake  ;  the  labyrinth  of  courts  and  alleys 
lemding  from  the  Temple  to  Whitehall  swarm  with  pale,  bilious  bar- 
risters, clerks  groaning  beneath  corpulent  blue  bags,  bottle-nosed 
Isir-scriveners,  and  brandy-and- water-faced  inferior  myrmidons  of 
the  law.  You  see  a  greater  number  of  bustling,  sharp- featured  men 
turning  down  Whitehall ;  nor  can  you  doubt  that  they  are  solicitors, 
nature  having  stamped  six-and-eightpence  legibly  upon  their  brows. 
l#ounging  barristers,  without  business,  are  observed  walking  from 
tlieir  chambers,  arm  in  arm,  down  to  the  Hall,  and,  after  a  short 
interval,  are  observed  walking  up  again  ;  this  being  their  usual,  and, 
indeed,  only  practice,  we  have  often  wondered  that  these  peripate- 
tics of  the  law  are  called  barristers  of  so  many  years*  standing. 

The  fimt  day  of  term  this  bustle  is  increased  by  a  crowd  of  curious 
i{»ectators,  assembled  to  behold  the  impersonated  majesty  of  the 
law ;  welUdresicd  ladies  are  seen  tripping  about  the  Hall,  under  the 
(fttiTdianship  of  sundry  Lawyer  Silvertongues — lady's  gentlemen  of 
toe  bar;  carriages  wait  at  the  judge*s  private  entrance;  the  police 
^  Ihe  A  division  are  prominent  as  masters  of  the  ceremonies,  and 
•^ve  in  repressing  the  influx  of  the  hands-in-pockets  mob,  which, 
***HngjaJt  quitted  the  military  morning  concert  at  St.  James's  Pa- 
•■*^^  comes  to  swell  the  full  tide  of  those  who  are  doing  nothing,  or 
^^^f^e,  in  Westminster  Hall. 

Westminster  Hall  is  certainly  the  first  place  in  Europe — to  catch 
*  ^old  ;  the  vaulted  roof,  the  unwindowed  walls,  and  tne  cold  stone 
*^»,  altogether 

**  Strike  a  chillnKia  to  the  trembling  heart ;" 
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and  when,  in  rnddltloa,  the  noise,  tumult,  and  augmented  pri 
the  crowd  announces  the  approach  of  the  judges,  and  a  gentle 
of  the  A  dmsjon,  knocking  your  hat  over  your  brows  with  Ilia 
truncheon,  desires  you  to  lake  it  off;  what  with  the  cold  in  jourfeiC, 
and  the  cold  in  your  head,  you  b^in  to  think  "  Ujeu  ne  vaui  pas  k 
ekandelle" 

The  sute-coach  of  the  Chancellor  is  at  the  great  gate ;  his  Lord- 
ship  Bwaggers  into  the  hall,  preceded  by  a  mace-bearer,  pune- 
bearer,  or  some  other  foolish  feUow,  and  followed  by  a  stuffed  eel- 
ikin  in  a  suit  of  black,  holding  up  his  Lordship's  tail'  His  Lordship 
appears  in  review  order ;  his  black  gown  beplaistered  over  with 
fVogs  of  gold  lace,  and  his  yellow  face  buried  in  a  tremendous  full- 
bottomed  wig,  like  a  slug  in  a  cauliflower. 

Next  in  order  follows  one  Vice- Chancellor  after  another,  like  dke 
ghosts  of  Banquo's  children.  There  are,  we  beliere,  three  of  the*f 
great  functionaries,  first,  second,  and  third.  They  also,  like  tii« 
Chancellor,  carry  gold  on  their  backs,  horse-hair  on  their  beadi^iad 
equity  in  their  countenances. 

Next  follows  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  BcDch, 
in  full^sleeved  flowing  robes  of  scarlet,  richly  trimmed  with  ermine. 
His  Lordship  is  distinguished  from  the  other  judges  of  his  court,  luC 
less  by  his  massive  gold  chain  than  by  his  superior  stature,  and  pre- 
eminently judicial  countenance  and  bearing. 

He  looks  a  man  worthy  to  occupy  the  seat  of  that  Chief  Jttatke, 
of  whom  the  great  painter  of  mankind  has  transcribed  for  at  ao 
grand  a  portrait,  in  his  magnificent  bearing  towardi  hit  ro^fal 
master. 

Kmg*  You  all  look  itmngcly  on  roe  ;  and  rmi  mott, 

(to  the  ChiffJuttw). 

Vou  an*,  I  thiak,  assured  I  love  ymi  not, 

Ch.  Jiut.  I  am  asAured^  if  I  be  measured  nghtly. 

Your  majest?  has  no  just  cause  Co  hate  me. 
King.  No  ? 

How  might  a  princ'e  of  my  grrifAt  hopes  fo^et 

So  great  indignitiei  you  laid  upon  me  ? 

What  \  rate,  rebuke,  and  roo^'tily  stud  to  pHsoa 

The  immediate  heir  of  England  ?     Waa  tlii»  easy* 

Bliiy  tills  be  wuahM  in  Lethe,  and  forgntten  ? 
Ch.Jui,  I  then  did  use  the  person  of  your  father  i 

The  image  of  his  power  then  lay  in  me  ; 

And;,  in  the  adminUtration  of  his  taw, 

Vriiiles  1  was  busy  for  the  common  wealth. 

Your  highnes.H  pleased  to  forget  my  place. 

The  majesty  and  power  of  law  and  jiittice, 

The  image  of  the  king  whom  1  presented. 

And  struck  me  in  my  very  seat  of  judgment ; 

\rhereon^  as  an  offender  to  your  father, 

I  gave  bold  wa^  to  my  atiihorily» 

And  did  commit  you.     If  the  deed  were  ill, 

Be  you  cotiteuted,  wearing  now  the  garland. 

To  Slave  :i  son  set  yofur  decrees  at  nought ; 

To  pluck  dowu  justice  from  your  awfiu  b^ich  ; 

To  trip  the  oourse  of  law,  and  blunt  the  sword 

That  guards  the  peace  and  safety  of  your  person  ; 

Nay,  more,  to  spurn  at  your  mast  royal  inuige^ 

And  mock  your  workings  in  a  second  body. 

Question  your  royal  though ta,  make  the  case  youn; 

Be  now  the  father,  and  propose  a  s^n  : 

iear  your  own  dignity  to  much  profaj 
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See  your  most  dreadfal  Uws  so  tonsely  slighted, 
Behold  yourself  so  by  a  um  disdained  ; 
And  then  imagine  me  tuking  your  part. 
And,  in  your  power,  soft  siJencing  your  %on  : 
After  this  cold  couftideraiicc  »entcnc!e  me. 
And,  us  you  are  a  king;,  fpeak  in  your  state 
What  have  I  done  tliat  niJulifiTame  my  place, 
My  perMn*  or  my  liejpj^'a  8*«^  ereignty. 

King.   Vou  art'  righi,  jtistice  anil  you  weigh  this  well  ; 
Therefore  still  ln;ar  the  balanoe  and  tin*  »word, 

^  It  IS  strange  that  oor  own  day,  and  a  Chief  Justice  of  our  own 
'  titne^  shcmld  have  been  able  to  furnish  a  parallel  case ;  a  case,  in- 
deed, more  than  parallel  in  its  importance,  of  the  majesty  and  power 
of  the  law  opposed,  and  successfully  opposed,  to  the  assumption  of 
A  power  above  the  law,  by  the  Senate,  and  of  the  makers  of  laws 
I  curbed  and  restrained  by  the  administrators  of  the  law. 

Next  in  order  arrive  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and 
\  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  whose  name  matches  his  robes, 
1  whose  face^  twinkling  with  a  comic  humour,  is  the  colour  of  bis 
nsQie  :  then  follow  the  Puisne  Judges,  Puisne  Barons,  the  Attorney 
«m1  Solicitor  Generals,  Queen's  Counsel,  Serjeants,  the  other  parti- 
cifiatars  in  tlie  breakfast  of  the  Chancellor  closing  the  procession. 

The  mob  of  admiring  briefless  procul  negotiis^  as  Horace  has  it, 
grouped  picturesquely  through  the  expansive  hall,  shake  hands  with 
j  eordiatity,  undiminis^hed  by  envy  or  jealousy  of  each  others  superior 
fortune  ;  laugh  with  a  hilarity  for  which,  in  their  situation,  it  is  dif- 
liGult  to  account,  and  retail  the  jokes  of  the  last  circuit,  undisturbed 
by  the  ear- wigging  of  impatient  attornies. 
j     SoTue   ostentatiously  display,  carrying  it  under  the  left  arm,  a 
JKingle  brief,  technically  called  a/iiggo/j  and  procured,  at  two  pence- 
halfpenny  a  pound,  from  the  learned  gentleman's  butter  man.     This 
they  read  with  great  attention  in  court,  making  caricatures,  which 
jlhe  uninitiated   mistake  for  notes,  with  their  pencil  in  the  margin. 
rOthcrs  appear  with  a  law-book  under  their  arm,  indicative,  we  sup- 
I  pose,  that  these  gentlemen  read  law  ;  and,  if  they  cannot  command 
[success,  are  at  least  desirous  to  deserve  it. 

The  several  courts  are  ranged  along  the  western  side  of  West- 
niter  Hall,  in  the  order  following. 


Queen*!  Bench, 
Exchequer, 
Cominofi  FJeas, 


Vice-Chjincellar**  Court, 
Court  of  Chancery  ;— 


J     The  Master  of  the  Rolls  holding  his  court  in  the  congenial  atmo- 
^spbere  of  Chancery  Lane. 

H       The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  is  presided  over  by — we  beg  a  thou^ 

~  *atid  pardons — an  ancient  female,  dispensing  biscuits,  buns,  nuts, 

**id  apples — apples  of  discord,  we  presume,  presides  over  a  fire  in 

*he  vestibule ;  upon  the  opposing  wall  hang  one  hundred  and  eighty 

j     Mtornie^, — ^the  names,  we  mean,  of  some  nine  score  gentlemen,  pro- 

BS^ting  to  solicit  admission,  in  the  current  term,  as  officers  of  the 

B^*>uri*     One  hundred  and  eighty  attornies  in  one  term  ;  multiplied 

J^y  four,  we  have  an  annual  accession,  in  this  branch  alone,  of  seven 

^**ndred  and  twenty  representatives  of  litigation — go-betweens  in 

^<!  nice  distrustfulness  of  man  to  man. 


a  flowing  dtsperjc 
the  CdfTKTi 

wd  fuIUxitlxiiiicd,  ''aloft  m 
btpcli ;  behind  are  the  roral 
above^  a  canopjr; 
Fresidi-iMRliahed  mahogany  writnig- 

gu^iicd,  are  leated  the  i 
,  again,  oo  the  floor 
wtkkin  the  bar  (merely  ihi 
_         in  their  silk  gownt,  ituid* 
the  ^gnitarjr  of  the  law,  the  Au 
box ;  behind  them,  tier  iboft 
The  backiedt 
of  emfiLoj,  cunous  and 

fide,  we  pause,  not  wtihooi 
of  the  court: — 


i  of  the  idioU  who  mpplj  the  materials  of  litigation, 


X 

xra 

X 
Bloeklind  X 
I>olt  X 

Cromtrnt. 

I  to  the  end  of  the  chapto^. 

aroiiikd  the  fortanate  Qaeen's  CoanteL 

SiU.aK  W*  ClTLLTt 

with  joa 
.  CmMtm-TATcm  mni  Whiff sa-svAFraa, 

Solo ]f on  SaAftn* 

6e  thick  and  hetry  upon  the  narrow  bench  before  them.    Tbef  fltl 
b»«T»  beyond  the  |>ower  of  attending  to  business ;  success  has  i 
whelmed  them  with  wealth  and  toil ;  their  legal  faces  are  sicl^ 
o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought ;  there  is  a  green  and  yellow  i 
lancholy  in  their  farrowed  brows ;  grey  hairs  escape  benesth  i 
yet  greyer  wig,  and  the  attenuated  hand  trembles  as  it  tumi^^ 
alter /o£o  of  the  interminable  pile  of  briefs;  languid  and  caLhtnite 
they  personify  excessive  mental  toil ;  looking  up,  if  perchuice  \ 
stray  sunbeam  dances  over  their  heads,  they  8igh«  and  wiih  (* 
id  res,  for  the  nonce,  plain  country  gentlemen. 

Yet  these — these  are  the  men  who  are  envied  by  the  mob  of  I 
less  on  the  back  benches ;  and,  if  we  judge  by  comparison  of  c 
tions,  they  are  enviable*     For  toil,  accompanied  by  its  present 
i  inuneration,  and  its  merited  honours  closing  the  uiHa  of  a  weUn 
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professional  hCe,  h  its  own  sufficient  recompense.  The  weariness  of 
labour  cheats  us  of  the  weariness  of  time  ;  we  are  fulfilling  our  des- 
tkiy^  and  performing  our  part  in  the  great  theatre  of  life ;  we  forget 
ottTMlres  in  our  avocations ;  we  fill  up  worthily  the  measure  of  our 

How  bitter,  on  the  contrary,  the  lot  of  him  who  waits  from  day 
to  day,  and  from  year  to  year,  in  silence  and  obscurity,  not  for  suc- 
cess, but  for  the  chance  of  it ;  not  for  fame,  but  for  the  opportunity 
of  becoming  famous  ;  not  for  wealth,  but  for  the  opening  that  may 
enable  him  to  earn  it.  IIow  tedious  the  lingering  hours  of  reluctant 
idleness  to  him  whose  sole  aspiration  of  life  is  to  be  permitted  the 
opportunity  of  toil  J 

in  no  profession,  perhaps,  is  the  contrast  between  the  fortunate 

and  the  unfortunate,  the  completely  busy  and  the  completely  idle, 

the  rising  man  and  the  man  never  to  rise^  so  marked  as  in  the  pro* 

fessfon  of  the  law. 

£r«kine  used  to  say,  that  he  knew  no  gradation  in  his  professional 

le  between  forty  pounds  and  four  thousand  pounds  a-year, 

libout  taking  this  assertion  literally,  we  may  take  it  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  given^  as  an  illustration  merely  of  the  rapidity 
of  the  transition  from  an  absolute  nobody  to  being  overwhelmed 
with  business.  As  it  was  in  the  days  of  Erskine,  so  is  it  in  our  own 
day.  The  man  unheard  of  this  day,  this  day  twelvemonth  will  be 
rutting  a  considerable  fi^^ure,  and  enrolled  among  the  rising  young 
men.  His  business  increases  in  an  accumulating  raiio^  and  in  a  few 
more  years  his  bag  is  full  to  overflowing ;  he  leads  his  circuit,  and  ia 
bcttrd,  pirno  I'oce,  every  day  you  enter  his  particular  court  in  West* 
nunster  Hall. 

In  another  respect,  too,  the  contrast  between  the  very  few  who 
mre  employed  and  the  very  many  who  neither  are,  have  been,  or  will 
gaiii  employment,  is  as  painful  as  it  is  striking ;  we  allude  to  its 

In  physic,  the  unemployed  doctor  can  bustle  about,  attend  a  dis- 
penaary,  and  drive  his  cabriolet  from  nobody's  to  nowhere,  with  the 
burry  of  a  man  whose  time  is  all  his  own.  As  he  drives  through  the 
streets  he  can  read  a  newspaper,  folded  to  resemble  a  visiting  list,  or 
amuse  himaelf  calculating  the  surplus  number  of  medical  men  in 
any  given  neighbourhood. 

A  tradesman  can  affect  to  be  busy  in  his  shop  ;  he  can  pretend  to 
W  taking  stock,  or  balancing  his  books,  or  he  can  contrive  some  me- 
yJNflir^*   amusement  to  cheat,  as  far  as  possible,  the  weariness  of 

But  there  is  no  disguising  brieflessness  :  its  condition  is  plain  to 
be  seen,  on  the  back  benches  of  Westminster  Hall,  any  day  in  or 
liter  term.  There  is  no  mistake  about  it ;  you  behold  it  subdol- 
oualy  reading  a  Horace,  a  Don  Juan,  or  a  law  work,  or  a  newspaper, 
or  reporting  with  intense  zeal  and  industry,  or  affecting  to  report; 
Of  T  the  faggot  brief,  of  which  we  have  elsewhere  made  ho- 

In*  entjon  ;  or  mending  a  pen,  or  rubbing  the  toe  of  one  boot 

lifi  eel  of  another;  or  paring  its  nails,  or  biting  them;  or 

go-    ^  .iiid  retailing  current  jokes;  or,  having  no  affairs  of  its 

own,  nettling  the  affairs  of  the  nation  ;  or  uneasily  shilling  itself 
from  place  to  place,  or  running  in  and  out  from  court  to  court,  or 
promcnailiiigj  arm  in  arm,  the  corridors  and  passages* 


» 
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Meanwhile^  one  Qaeen's  Couniel  within  the  bar,  <ir  rising  joui^ 
man  miikwd  il,  is  engaged  in  almost  everything,  and  talking  alnoit 
aU  day  long,  from  the  sitting  of  the  court  to  the  rising  thereof;  tlic 
well-known  sound  of  his  voice  greet*  the  many* headed  brieflefs 
ni0D6ter  in  the  rear ;  him 

Anoraici  rolLt^w  vritli  endcuiiif  wik. 

And  pluck  bii  gawTL,  to  catch  the  good  man'i  mule  i 

him  the  briefless  court  with  aa&iduity  —  for  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
toadying  at  the  bar — beholding  in  him  an  attorney  or  soucitor-geiie* 
ral  in  prospect;  with  him  their  lordships  disdain  sot  to  convcrfe 
colloquially,  and  from  his  acute  memory  refase  not  to  refresh  their 
judicial  recollections ;  he  holds  converse  with,  rather  than  makei 
speeches  to  the  judges ;  and,  in  short,  is  only  waiting  his  turn  to 
become  one  of  the  judges  himself. 

All  this  is  public,  patent,  and  palpable  to  view  ;  the  few  promi* 
nent  names  of  the  successful  are  reiterated  in  the  law-r^Kirt*  of 
every  day,  so  that  they  appear  engaged^  as  it  were^  ex  t^Uw  ;  thejr 
are,  as  the  phrase  is,  in  everything ;  have  their  town- house  in  Wo- 
burn  or  Bryanston  Square,  their  country  se^its,  their  establishments, 
their  equipages ;  and  after  a  life  of  labour  at  the  bar,  ascend  to  the 
bench,  purchase  estates,  and  become  the  founders  of  great  families. 

It  is  this  splendour  and  publicity  of  the  career  of  the  successful 
at  the  bar,  that  gives  to  that  profession  the  character  id  m  profes- 
sional lottery,  awaking  the  vanity  of  parents,  the  pride  of  parts,  the 
whisperings  of  ambition;  this  it  is  that  accumulates  past  count  the 
hydra-headed  brieHei^s ;  this  it  is  that  withdraws  from  less  ambitious^ 
less  prominent,  though  assuredly  not  less  useful  or  honourable  avo- 
cations, a  large  amount  of  talent  and  industry  ;  talent  to  eat  into  it^ 
self  in  miserable  repining,  and  industry  to  rust  without  reward. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  success  that  is  sure  to  await  hotioor- 
able  industry  at  the  bar,  and  we  are  exultingly  told  of  the  niimbtri 
of  men  who  have  risen,  in  that  profession,  from  nothing  to  nobility, 
honours,  and  wealth, — ^The  names  of  Eklon,  and  Tenterden,  ind 
many  others,  are  perpetually  dinned  into  our  ears;  but  when  we  are 
told  of  the  numbers  who  have  risen  by  industry  and  talent  alone^  we 
are  not  reminded  of  the  greater  numbers  who  have  risen  by  other 
causes,  if  not  apart  from,  at  least  in  addition  to,  industry  and  talent; 
nor  can  we  determine  the  certainty  with  which  mere  industry  and 
unfriended  talent  will  elevate  men,  at  this  more  arduous  profe«iioii» 
unless  we  compare  the  numbers  who  have  risen  from  maOdmg  t» 
something  with  those  who  have  risen  from  svrncthing  to  soaietmDf 
more. 

If  this  be  done,  we  shall  Bnd  that  the  bar,  of  all  other  profeadooiiii 
the  one  in  which  a  man  who  has  something  or  somebody  at  hie  back* 
has  vastly  the  start  of  men  who  have  nothing  to  support  them  Itot 
the  consciousness  of  their  own  industry  and  parts  ;  and  that,  so  fir 
from  the  preponderance  of  bright  examples  of  forensic  imitati<»ii 
being  men  obscure  in  birth,  and  humble  in  circumfitances,  we  dull 
find  that  the  prr  ponder  an  ce  is  the  other  way. 

To  succeed  at  tlie  bar,  a  man  must  possess  patience  worthv  tht 
man  of  Uz  ;  but  lie  caimot  be  patient  without  the  means  of  paliVnff; 
he  cannot  sit  ^ear  after  year  biting  his  nails  in  Westminster  ILiiU/" 
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be  has  not  wherewithal  to  eat ;  he  cannot  go  circuit  if  be  has  not  the 
meiins  of  paying  his  lodgings,  his  dinners  at  the  bar-mess,  and  his 
travelling-charges  from  town  to  town^  at  sessions  and  assizes.  He 
iDust^  in  short,  possess  patrimony  as  well  as  parts,  and  he  roust  have 
assets  together  with  industry « 

Again,  the  bar  is  a  profession  in  which  opportumt^  is  vital  to  suc- 
cess ;  without  this,  the  brightest  talents,  the  most  intense  study,  are 
of  as  little  value  as  gold  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  gems  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea;  for  success  you  must  have  opportunity,  and  for 
opportunity  you  must  have  the  patronage  of  influential  friends. 

The  visitor  to  Westminster  Hall  will  be  rather  disappointed  with 
the  character  of  the  speakers — orators  there  are  none^ — who  may  at 
the  moment  of  his  visit  occupy  the  ear  of  the  court-  There  are  few 
great  speeches  delivered  here,  because  there  are  few  great  occasions 
Cilh'og  for  a  great  display  of  rhetorical  power.  In  a  commercial 
country,  long  accustomed  to  peace,  there  remains  little  more  than 
the  minute  and  fine-drawn  technicalities  of  the  law,  as  applicable  to 
the  case  in  hand,  to  be  dwelt  upon  by  the  advocate. 

His  addresses  to  the  court,  therefore,  will  be  mainly  technical  and 
Itfil ;  he  talks  in  a  language  you  do  not  understand ;  he  appears 
daU  (o  the  uninformed  spectator,  because  he  is  learned,  and  trifling, 
when  in  fact  he  is  minute  ;  at  all  events,  to  us,  ignorant  of  the  merits 
of  the  case,  or  the  difficulties  of  its  elucidation,  he  appears  tedious 
and  verbose;  his  detail  of  t^^cts,  or  exposition  of  law,  is  unrelieved 
by  any  sally  of  wit  or  humour,  or  from  the  slightest  deviation  from 
tbe  direct  path  of  his  discourse.  He  possesses  tlie  quiet  self-pos* 
fession  of  a  man  who  is  perfect  master  of  his  business;  he  talks 
**  liJke  a  man  of  this  world,'"  in  a  clear,  rather  than  loud  voice  ;  his 
tone  is  persuasive,  not  peremptory  ;  bis  manner  mild,  deferential, 
and  serene  ;  he  understands  the  nice  art  of  holding  his  tongue  when 
be  should  say  nothing,  and  of  speaking  to  the  purpose  when  he  has 
SQEnething  to  say. 

To  conclude:  if  we  desired  to  let  a  man  possess  the  most  com- 
plete idea  that  a  public  place  can  give  of  the  Lornlun  business  cha^ 
racter  and  manner,  we  should  conduct  him  to  Westminster  Hall. 
There  he  will  observe  that  steady,  quiet,  cold,  self-possessed  deco- 
rum, for  which  Englishmen  of  the  educated  classes  are  so  remarka* 
ble ;  he  will  see  an  uniform  propriety  o^  manner,  gravity  of  deport- 
ment, and  steadiness  of  purpose.  Now^iere,  perhaps,  in  the  world, 
where  is  assembled  together  so  much  intellect,  will  he  behold  so 
little  eccentricity  of  speech  or  manner  ;  nor  will  be  anywhere  hear 
less  la/X,  where  there  is  so  much  to  say.  The  gentlemen  of  the  bar 
here  differ  without  wTangling,  triumph  without  insolence,  and  sub- 
Biit  without  complaint;  the  judges,  patient,  dignified,  and  courte- 
otti,  listen  with  attention,  interrupt  with  gentleness,  and  rebuke 
without  asperity. 


CBAFTBB   XK 

EXAJklPLBS   OF    LONDON   LIFE. 
TBK    BOBAX   FAMILY   AND   TH£    POLYBLAHKS. 

,  Mft.  LtKOO  HoiUX  lived  in  the  country.     He  had  formerly  lived 
"» town,  where  he  made  what  is  cumiuonfy  calleil  a  fortune. 
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With  a  wonderful  talisman,  curiously  scrolled^  inscribed  with 
Yarioos  outlandish  characters  and  6gnres»  and  blank  spaces  hereaad 
there  between,  resembling  very  much  in  shape  and  general  appea* 
mace  a  banker's  book^  Mr.  Lingo  Borax  did  a  deal  of  difBcuH  tnifpt; 
tricks  and  conju rings  which  a  pour  devil  author  might  praetifie  tD 
hit  life  without  being  a  whit  nearer  perfection.  For  example,  be 
wished  an  estate  in  the  country  ;  an  old  manor-house  newlf  dme 
up  in  th€  taste  of  florid  Anglo-cockney  ;  a  yellow  chariot,  with  dnb 
squabs,  and  bearskin  bammercloth ;  a  cellar  of  choice  wines,  of  the 
nuMt  fixrtanate  Tintages;  a  stout  cob,  warranted  sound  in  every  ra- 
spect ;  an  Oxford  taan^  also  sound,  to  lick  the  rising  Boraxes  into 
ttoape ;  an  admirable  Crichton,  in  petticoats,  to  govern  the  Missei 
Borax;  tillage  doctors  and  curates  to  dine  with  him,  praise  hi 
hospitality,  and  laugh  at  him  —  we  mean  to  say,  at  his  jokes,  ill 
this,  and  a  great  deal  more,  Mr.  Lingo  Borax  wished  for,  as  yoa  or 
anybody  elae  might  do ;  but  the  difference  between  him,  amd  yM, 
or  anybody  eUe  waa»  Mr.  Lingo  Borax  wished  for  these  things--iiid 
he  kmd  them. 

He  was  a  fine  portly  man»  was  Mr.  Borax ;  short,  stout,  weJ!  nt 
upon  his  legs,  with  a  round,  flat,  full>moon  face,  and  an  eye  as  ifaup 
m  a  needle  ;  he  was  a  matter-of-fact  man  in  his  talk,  and  was  tv- 
narkable  for  exact  notions  of  the  value  of  anything  buyable  or  isle- 
able;  i^ hence  some  took  occasion  to  conjecture  that  he  might  hifv 
been  a  pawnbroker.  Mrs.  Borax  was  a  fat,  pursy,  corn&rtaUe, 
Tound-about  lady,  a  pattern  of  tidiness,  economy,  and  domtslic 
comfort;  her  establishment  was  her  glory,  and  she  never  th  ought  of 
anything  else ;  superfluity  and  luxury  she  submitted  to,  but  cHdocI 
enjoy  ;  a  true  Englishman's  wife,  whatever  made  home  more  hone- 
ly,  comfort  more  comfortable,  was  what  she  delighted  in  ;  at  a  party 
she  was  grave  and  stately,  in  her  chariot  fidgetty  and  uneasy,  at  die 
head  of  ber  own  table  a  model  of  a  hostess  to  all  except  the  ladief  of 
the  village*curates  and  apothecaries,  who  discovered  that  sbevss<i^ 
ficient  in  literature,  the  fine  arts,  and  Lindley  Murray, 

The  perspicacity  of  her  guests  contrasted  strongly  with  the  wsntof 
observation  of  Mrs,  Borax  ;  she  discovered  no  deficiency  inanybodjt 
least  of  all  in  the  partakers  of  her  hospitality.  The  curate's  lady  vai 
a  good,  kind  creature,  so  charitable,  hO  pious  ;  the  apothecary*!  wife 
was  a  motherly  lady;  the  governess  was  a  treasure  to  her  family; 
such  of  the  neighbourhood  as  were  known  to  her  were,  she  knt't 
excellent  people,  and  such  as  she  did  not  know,  or  would  not  kiwe 
her,  were,  she  believed,  excellent  people  also.  Nor  did  this  praise  cf 
everybody,  indiscriminate  as  it  was,  and  therefore  incorrect  si  it 
must  be,  arise  from  natural  dulness,  or  good-natured  incapacity;  bf 
no  means;  iSlrs.  Borax,  though  not  a  prying  woman,  could  »rr  i* 
far  into  a  millstone  as  her  neighbours  ;  whatever  of  the  worser  jjirt> 
of  our  nature  directly  crossed  her  eyes  she  could  see,  but  her  P^ 
mory  could  not  retain  ;  far  from  having  any  pleasure  in  remeiiib<^ 
ing  faults,  she  -would  have  been  miserable  if  she  could  not  havp  for* 
gotten  them ;  detraction  she  could  no  more  indulge  in  than  she  cooU 
vvalk  upon  all  -  fours ;  scandal  would  have  risen  in  her  tliroal#w 
choked  her ;  she  was  fat,  and  good-natured,  and  the  current  otgotfa 
feeling  runs  as  briskly  in  her  as  her  blood. 

The  young  Messieurs  Borax  were   not  remarkable  for  brilljsn<7 
ttf  parts,  or  precocity  of  learning;  the  Misses  Borax  were  like,  «*■ 
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mctly  like,  any  other  misnes ;  the  Oxford  man  and  the  governess 
differed  from  other  Oxford  men  and  governesses  in  private  families, 
chiefly  in  this,  that  they  were  looked  up  to,  and  treated  with  respect 
and  consideration. 

While  on  a  visit  in  the  village,  whose  chief  mansion,  metamor* 
phoaed  by  a  London  architect  into  something  between  a  feudal  cas- 
tle and  a  cotton- factory j  was  honoured  by  the  choice  of  the  Boraxes, 
we  became  acquainted,  through  a  common  friend,  with  a  character 
of  another  sort — Mr.  Triptolemiis  Poly  blank. 

This  gentleman  also  lived  many  years  in  London,  where  he  began 
life  with  a  taste,  and  ten  thousand  pounds.  His  taste  increased, 
while  his  ten  thousand  pounds  diminished  in  an  equal  ratio ;  with 
ten  thousand  pounds,  Mf,  Pol}' blank  inherited  a  good  taste,  with 
five  thousand  a  fine  taste,  w4th  nothing  an  exquisite  taste-  He  had 
attidied  much,  observed  a  good  deal,  and  rejected  a  little  ;  had  pur- 
chased hooks,  prints,  pictures,  pacing  all  he  had  for  his  experience, 
and  discovering  when  too  late  that  his  experience  would  not  pay  for 
anything.  This  he  proved  in  the  most  satisfactory  way  by  writing 
a  book  in  two  volumes,  imperial  quarto,  upon  the  hieroglyphics  of 
the  Pyramids,  and  paid  by  a  tliree  years'  sojourn  in  the  Fleet  prison 
for  the  expenses  of  engraving,  print,  and  paper.  Endeavouring  to 
repair  his  shattered  fortunes  by  servitude,  he  became  secretary  to  a 
compan)*  for  the  restoration  of  works  of  the  Great  Masters,  by  sub- 
scrfption ;  and  this,  doubtless,  would  have  answered  his  purpose,  if 
the  company  had  not  unluckily  failed  in  getting  subscriptions.  Mr. 
Polyblank  then  wrote  a  tragedy,  M'hich  was  approved  by  the  manager, 
and  never  performed  ;  this  he  followed  up  by  a  comedy,  which  was 
perTonned,  but  not  approved.  His  next  adventure  was,  an  invention 
for  superseding  soap ;  advertising  for  a  capitalist  who  would  assist 
in  carrying  out  an  invention  of  immense  importance,  and  universal 
applicability  to  the  purposes  of  common  life,  he  discovered  that  while 
nobody  would  advance  the  capital  necessary  to  enable  his  invention 
to  make  a  fortune,  everybody  was  ready  and  willing  to  advance 
money  to  any  amount  when  the  fortune  of  the  invention  should  be 
already  made.  ''In  short,"  as  the  unfortunate  gentleman  used  to 
<ib»erve,  "  I  found  monied  men  would  never  go  into  the  water  until 
they  had  learned  to  swim.** 

The  substitute  for  soap  was  followed  by  a  variety  of  other  inven- 
tiop9^  equally  ingenious,  and  (in  theory)  equally  profitable.  One 
thing  BIr.  Polyblank,  in  the  course  of  his  theoretical  life,  did  hit 
up<}n,  of  considerable  ingenuity  and  utility,  and  he  was  now  conB* 
dent,  he  said,  that  his  fortune  was  made ;  but,  unfortunately,  it 
turned  out  that  the  discovery  had  been  made,  applied,  and  fortunes 
realised  by  it,  twenty  years  before.  He  deprived  himself  of  the 
fruits  of  another  valuable  discovery  by  an  inability  to  keep  his  own 
secret,  and  lost  by  his  tongue  what  he  gained  by  his  head. 

Poor  Polyblank  possessed  not  in  the  least  degree  that  equal  ba- 
laDce  of  enterprize  and  caution  which  is  e&sential  to  men  living  in 
and  by  the  world,  and  which  usually  goes  by  the  name  in  theory  of 
judgmeDt,  and  of  prudence  in  practice.  He  could  talk,  it  is  true,  as 
flUcrertly  and  soberly  as  any  man  ;  but  his  peculiar  madness  dis- 
played itself  in  speculation  and  inaction.  To  have  heard  him  lecture 
npoti  prudence,  caution,  economy,  and  worldly  wisdom,  you  would 
have  tnought  that  you  heard  one  of  the  wise  men  of  Greece  ;  to  have 
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ween  him  engaged  in  any  of  his  foolish  schetnes,  was  to  behold  j 
madman  ;  to  attempt  to  reason  with  htm  upon  his  folly^  was  taikioi 
to  a  deaf  adder  or  a  six-foot  wall. 

His  better  half,  Mrs.  Polyblank  that  was, — for  lon^  sinee  hasahi 
reposed,  as  she  would  herself  have  said,  **  in  the  family  vault/' — ^wai 
a  gentlewoman  by  births  and  boasted  of  a  distant  relationship  lo 
somebody  who  was  known  to  nobody.  She  had  received  her  educa- 
tion  at  a  fashionable  boarding-school,  where  she  became  fully  a^ 
complished — in  vanity  and  folly.  If,  in  addition  to  the  usual  routiOf 
of  the  establishment,  she  had  been  instructed  in  self-denial,  indat* 
try,  economy,  and  household  affairs,  you  might  safely  say  that  sht 
had  known  a  little  of  everything.  But  these,  in  that  day  unfashioD- 
able,  and  in  this  obsolete,  attainments  having  been  totally  neglected, 
Miss  Fitz-griddle,  on  entering  the  house  of  Sir.  Polyblank,  brought 
him  a  fortune^  comprising  a  guitar,  a  harpsichord,  and  a  canterbury, 
with  sundry  odd  volumes  of  music  and  romances.  Her  music  wis 
laid  down  soon  after  marriage,  nor  did  she  ever  take  up  anything 
else. 

**  Ah!  how  d'ye  do?"  said  Mr.  Lingo  Borax,  as  Mr.  Poljblmk 
dropped  in  one  evening  we  happened  to  dine  at  Borax's;  *'how  d'fc 
do?  My  Tora  has  been  reading  the  city  article — astonishing  tfie 
scarcity  of  money  nowadays — sit  down — take  claret,*' 

*'  I  like  to  hear  of  a  scarcity  in  the  money -market,"  observed  Mr, 
Polyblank  ;  **  a  variety  of  hoarded  money  comes  into  circulation.  I 
recollect  buying  a  gold  coin  of  Commodus  for  little  more  than  thrice 
bullion  weight,  the  last  panic  we  had." 

'*  Well,  I  suppose  it  was  only  old  gold,  after  all/' 

*'  Why,  speaking  commercially,  its  value  was  no  more  ;  but  gold 
coins  of  the  Empire  have  an  intrinsic  value  beyond — ** 

"  What !  will  they  pass  for  more  than  they  *re  worth?" 

"  Not  exactly,  at  least  not  generally.'* 

''Ah!  I  don't  like  money  that's  worth  much  to  one  niaii^  iod 
little  to  another;  leads  to  depreciated  currency  and  ooatracted 
issues." 

**  Speaking  commercially,  it  may  be.  Antiquarians^  bowe^CT, 
have  other  standards  of  value.  I  paid  sixty-live  pounds  once  for  m 
Otho,  and,  after  keeping  it  seventeen  yeitrs,  1  got  what  I  gAyrtiof 
it." 

*'  Indeed  !  Tom,  lay  down  that  paper,  and  calculate  the  intcfol 
of  sixty-five  pounds  tor  seventeen  years,  at  three-and-a-half/' 

"  I  hear,"  observed  Jllrs.  Lingo  Borax,  **  that  your  son,  Mn  Polj' 
blank,  has  been  caUed  to  the  Oar.  I  understand  that  he  is  a  ywis 
man  of  great  ability,  and  very  studious." 

''  He  is  indeed,  ma'am,  I  am  happy  to  say,"  replied  the  gfttiiW 
father  ;  "  reads  eleven  hours  a-day  since  he  came  to  the  Bar,  ihon^ 
he  as  yet  getn  no  business/* 

"Do  you  hear  that,  Tom?"  interrupted  his  mamma, —  '*mb 
eleven  hours  a-day— Tom,  do  you  hear  that?" 

**  Yes,  ma'am.     Compound  interest,  father?*'  inquired  Tom. 

*'  How  long  has  J\Ir.  Polyblank  been  at  the  profession,  2>ir  ?"«"•*• 
tinned  I^Irs.  Lingo  Borax, 

•*  Seven  years,  ma'am, — o«/^  seven  years.  A  short  apprenticfi'iip' 
I  assure  you,  to  so  arduous  a  profession/' 
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**  Particularly  when  he  gets  nothing  by  it,"  interposed  Mr.  Lingo 
Borax  ;  **  bad  interest  for  his  money.*' 

**  My  son  is  not  extravagant/*  timidly  observed  Poly  blank. 

"He  wastes  his  time,  my  friend ;  time  is  money,  and  money  ii 
life." 

Mr.  Poly  blank  looked  miserable,  sighed,  and  said  nothing. 

"  Tom,"  said  his  father,  **  calculate  the  interest  of  seven  years  of 
the  best  part  of  life,  following  a  trade  that  brings  in  nothing.** 

'*  How  can  I  do  that?"  replied  Tom,  "First  give  me  the  value 
of  the  life." 

**  Hal  Tom,  there  you  puzzle  me — the  value  of  a  lawyer's  life — 
ha  !  ha  !  ha  !" 

*'  Suppose  we  represent  it  by  a  negative  quantity,'*  observed  Tom, 
with  a  sneer. 

**  Well  done!  Torn^  my  boy,  i/oii  needn't  read  eleven  hours  a-day 
— ^ou  're  not  a  (akftted  boy — negative  quantity — minus  nothing — 
well  said,  Tom'— he!  he!  he!" 

Mr.  Polyblank  stared, — ^well  he  might,— and  changed  the  conver- 
sation. He  thought,  however ;  for  Mr.  Polyblank,  though  a  well- 
bred  man,  could  not  help /At^^X-i/i^g  that  the  insolence  of  vulgar  wealth 
ja  the  lowest  of  all  insolence^ — lower  than  the  insolence  of  an  under- 
pai<l  night' cabman  or  over-paid  head  waiter. 

Soon  afler  this,  Mr.  Thomas  Borax  went  to  town  to  pursue  his 
commercial  education  in  a  banking-house  in  Lombard  Street,  where, 
on  going  to  inquire  after  his  health,  we  found  him  in  the  country 
office,  dispensing  gold  over  the  counter  with  a  steeUshod  copper 
shovel,  which  this  promising  young  gentleman  wielded  with  great 
dexterity. 

We  dined,  by  appointment,  at  The  IVfitre,  where,  over  our  wine, 
Master  Thomas,  for  he  was  yet  in  his  teens,  told  me  that  his  *'  guv'- 
nor  *' — so  he  styled  his  father — had  sent  him  up  to  Lombard  Street, 
on  a  rising  salary,  commencing  with  eighty  pounds  a-year,  paid  for 
his  board  and  lodging  in  a  private  family  at  the  West  En(i>  gave 
him  the  interest  of  two  thousand  pounds,  Three-and-a-halfsj  He- 
ducedy  to  speculate  with, — ^*  just,"  as  he  observedj  **  to  set  him 
agoing." 

"  Is  that  all  }*'  we  inquired. 

^That's  all,"  coolly  replied  Tom,  ^^  unless  you  count  his  blessing 
ly thing.  He  gave  me  that  ;  and,  by  gad,  that 's  the  only  thing  he 
ive  me  I  haven't  bought  and  sold  three  times  over," 

**  Blessings^  it  appears,  don't  suit  the  London  market?" 

'* Curse  me  if  they  do.  Scrip  or  stock,  good  paper,  short  date; 
that 's  the  blessing  here,  if  you  know  how  to  use  it" 

**  Try  one  of  these  havannahs," 

"Talking  oi  havannahs,'*  said  Tom,  "reminds  me,  though,  by 

3,  I  wasn't  likely  to  forget  it,  I  lost  by  Bolanos  Scrip/* 

**  What  is  Bolanos  Scrip  r" 

**  What  is  Bolanos  Scrip!  Don't  you  know  what  Bolanos  Scrip 
is?  Then,  I'll  tell  you  it's  down,  sir,  down  to  nothing.  Wasn't  it 
A  sell!  After  I  bought,  fell  like  water.  Gad,  I  ishotild  have  been  I 
don't  know  where  i*ow,  if  I  hadn't  brought  myself  up  with  Mexican 
Smalls !" 

**  Uo  you  know  anything  of  Polyblank  ?"  we  inquired. 
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'*  Polyblank,  eh  1  Oh !  yes,  poar  devil ;  I  think  I  met  him 
or  twice*  but  hadn't  time  to  speak  to  him.  Looked  seedy^ — quii 
seedy  swell — you  know  what  I  mean  ;  shocking  bad  hat,  very,*- 
faded  zephyr,  wbitey-brown  choker,  high-lows.  Couldn't  be  ween 
with  km,  you  know.  Though  1  dare  say  the  poor  devil  's  a  decfoi 
poor  devil  en o ugh.*' 

**  Then,  from  your  description  of  his  dress^  I  presume  he  derires 
little  from  the  pursuit  of  hie  profession." 

'^Profession!"'  interjaculated  Mr,  Thomas  Borax,  with  a  scornful 
laughs  performing  at  the  same  time  a  retroverted  movement  of  tlie 
thumb  over  the  left  shoulder,  supposed  by  antiquaries  to  have  b««i 
transmitted  to  us  from  tlie  Romans^  and  intended  as  a  silent  expret* 
sion  of  scepticism  or  incredulity. 

*'  If  you  please,  gents,  it 's  time  to  shut  ap,"  politely  intiinilfd 
the  waiter  of  The  Mitre. 

'*  What  *s  to  pay  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Borax,  with  a  firm  voice — the 
voice  of  a  man  who  wasn't  to  be  frightened  by  a  shot, 

"  For  both,  sir?"  inquired  William. 

*'For  both,  sir!"  echoed  the  man  of  Lombard  Street;  "whttsie 
you  talking  about?  Every  man  wipe  out  his  own  chalks,  aswe«^ 
at  the  Clearing-house/' 

We  parted,  Mr.  Borax  having  first  assured  us  that  he  could  da^ 
bill,  if  required,  on  as  reasonable  terms  as  any  one;  and  recooi- 
mending  ua  to  send  him  any  srvetl  we  might  know  to  be  '*  hard  up/ 
in  preference  to  a  Jew  ;  "  for/'  said  he,  **  you  know  what  a  Jew  k; 
—but  no  matter.*' 

There  ma}/  he  a  slight  difference,  thought  we,  between  3^Ir.  Thu- 
mas  Borax  and  a  Hebrew  money-lender,  as  we  walked  towardi  the 
West  End,  where  we  arrived  safe  without  having  made  any  silis- 
factory  discovery  in  what  the  diflerence  consisted. 

Looking  over  the  Law-list,  we  lighted  unexpectedly  upon  the  nil" 
ject  of  our  search  ;  IMr.  Triptolemus  Poly  blank,  23,  Hare  CtmrU 
Temple;  Home  Circuit ;  Surrey  Sessions.  Having  nothing  el  »e  to 
do,  we  went  in  search  of  Hare  Court,  curious  to  contrast  the  life  of 
a  man  pursuing  a  profession  with  a  man  engaged  in  comm/erciil 
pursuits. 

After  sundry  inquiries  from  gentlemen  in  white  aprons,  with 
badges  on  the  arm,  who  evidently  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
at  least  sixpence  per  answei*,  so  costive  were  they  of  information* 
we  passed  under  a  low,  narrow  arch  way  j  and  found  ourselves  io  i 
quadrangle  of  some  tw^enty  yards  square,  made  dingy  and  dark  hf 
blocks  of  dusky  buildings,  the  whole  resembling  much  a  deserted 
barrack  in  a  quondam  garrison  town.  On  the  door-cheek  of  tJ» 
common  stair  w  ere  inscribed  names  of  lawyers — barristers,  we  should 
rather  say — without  number  numberless,  in  the  order  in  which  thif 
occupied  aparinjents,  or  chambers,  in  each  building.  Thr  Icanifw 
gentleman  in  the  cellar — indeed,  there  were  usually  t$VQ,  bad  ttmt 
names  inscribed  on  a  level  with  your  knee;  the  gro und- floor w»» 
opjiosite  the  lower  end  of  your  waistcoat;  the  first  floor  you  r*^ 
parallel  with  the  tie  of  your  cravat,  and  so  on;  at  the  very  top*** 
high  as  the  crown  of  your  hat,  you  might  have  read,  if  you  t** 
reati,  the  name  of  Polyblank.  Ascending,  not  without  difficulty, tl» 
steep  and  almost  perpendicular  stair,  not  without  remarking,  n **' 
climbed  from  floor  to  floor,  the  ingenious  mode  of  entrance  to  tlw^ 
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forensic  tenements.  A  huge  oaken  door,  clampetl  with  iron,  stood 
invitingly  open,  saying,  as  plain  as  door  can  speak,  *'  Step  in  hereto 
oar  shop:  you  can't  do  better;"  an  inner  door,  neatly  painted^  and 
furnished  with  a  polished  brass  knocker,  displayed  the  name  of  Mr. 
Lawcalf  in  large  letters,  as  did  also  the  great  outer  door,  so  that  if 
you  made  any  mistake  in  carrying  to  Mr.  Quitam  a  brief  intended 
for  Mr.  Lawcalf,  it  wag  not,  as  these  gentlemen  would  have  said,  for 
want  of  sufficient  legal  notice. 

On  arriving  at  the  very  top,  we  found  Mr.  PolybUnk's  outer  door 
closed.  How  long  it  wag  to  remain  so  might  be  gathered  from  an 
announcement  to  the  following  effect,  *^ Back  in  three  minutes"  on  a 
dirty  slip  of  paper,  wafered  to  the  oaL\ 

While  we  sat  in  the  recess  of  the  dusty  window  of  the  lobby, 
waiting  for  our  friend,  and  looking  down  upon  the  desolate  area 
beneath,  with  its  dead-and-alive  leafless  trees,  typic,  as  we  thought, 
of  shorn  clients,  or  of  the  hopes  of  the  surrounding  briefiess>  its  rag- 
ged sparrows  hopping  about  the  eaves,  and  the  melancholy  lights 
that  glimmered  here  and  there,  though  it  was  now  but  noon,  from 
one  or  two  chambers,  where  business  paid  for  candles,  a  hideous 
old  hag,  with  an  intolerably  sinister  squint,  an  animated  bundle  of 
ragt,  appearing,  with  broom  and  pail,  upon  the  lobby  beneath,  we 
took  the  liberty  of  inquiring  whether  she  knew  when  Mr,  Poly  blank 
wotild  return. 

*'  Don't  know  nuffin  about  Mr.  Polly-blank,"  replied  the  scare- 
crow ;  "  I  arn't  his  landriss,  and  I  doesn't  think  as  how  he 's  got 
never  a  landriss.^' 

So  saying,  she  disappeared  into  the  apartraents  of  the  pan h  po^ 
Jkturo  Chancellor,  immediately  subjacent. 

A  step  at  this  moment  was  heard  on  the  stiiircase,  and  Mr.  Poly- 
blank  appeared,  breathless  with  expectation ;  he  had  heard  his  name 
mentioned;  could  it  be  a  brief,  that  great ^^Vj/  cause,  upon  which 
was  to  rise  from  chaos  the  creation  of  his  fortunes.  Was  it  the  clerk 
of  Sharpley,  who  for  years  had  talked  of  sending  hira  thai  half- 
gninea  *'  motion  of  course/'  w^as  it  Fang,  the  country  attorney,  who 
had  dined  three  times  a-week  at  his  father's  on  the  strength  of  hav- 
ing  once  hinted  that  he  could  do  a  great  deal  to  bring  forward  a 
young  barrister;  was  it  possible — was  it  impwisilik?—l\mt  it  might 
be  the  Attorney- general !  Alas  !  it  was  only  an  acquaintance.  The 
barrister  looked  blank,  and,  smiling  dismally,  invited  us  into  his 
chambers,  as  he  chose  to  call  a  decided,  unmistakeable  case  of  garret. 

Pointing  to  a  little  inclosed  space,  containing  a  stool,  three  stumps 
of  brushes,  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  a  blacking-bottle,  informing  us  that 
was  the  "clerk's  office,"  Air.  Polyblank  next  introduced  us  to  his 
chamber,  properly  ao  called,  furnished  appropriately  with  an  old 
office-table;  a  few  chairs,  a  shelf  where  were  some  law-books;  a 
gjann  ranr  with  green  lining,  where  more  law-books  might  be  sup- 
poitd  to  be,  a  painted  wardrobe,  which  upon  closer  scrutiny  might 
nave  been  discovered  to  contain  a  turn-up  mattrass,  a  bit  of  carpet 
beneath  the  office- table,  an  imitation-Turkey  rug,  with  a  hole  in  the 
middle,  a  ruined  fender,  coal-scuttle  to  match,  and  a  set  of  fire-irons, 
consisting  of  half  a  poker,  no  shovel,  and  no  tongs. 

"Do  you  find  it  cold?"  inquired  the  man  of  law.     "  1  have  walk- 
"  ticly,  and  am  warm ;  but,  at  all  events,*'  continued  he,  after 
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try  bottered  pickles.     Hai?e  joo  never  tiiid 

We  oanfaaed  ta  a  tolal  ignorance  of  the  d^kacj  in  questioo* 

'GifitalfeliKnch.    I  hare  it  oAen.**     So  aayiag,  the  tMirxiter  j 

la  tmcinp.  with  aome  bits  of  cauliflower  and  ghrrkiiw  bilf*  I 

d  ma  mnatard-coloored  fluid ;  then,  having  roelted  a  bit  of  1 

r»  and  a  ttafprwwifnl  of  ionr  in  a  black  snucepan,  poun»i  thf  J 

ea  on  a  plate,  and  the  butter  on  the  pickles ;  converitng  thti 

of  the  twopenny  l<»af  into  slices,  technically  known  sniocf  I 

ranwttien  by  ^e  name  oihnads,  Mr.  Poly  blank  attackad  btoj 

lanch  with  the  appetite  of  a  mmi  about  to  make  a  dinner.  | 

•*  Yonr friend,  Thomas  Borax,  h  in  the  City,  you  know,  of  ciour«r 
we  ohaerred  at  length,  when  the  discussion  ol  tlie  buttered  pkil** 
was  nearlr  orer. 

Ah  *  'so  he  is,  poor  fellow  !"  replied  Mr.  Polyblank,  gttlp^ 
I  a  wine-glass  a  fluid  much  resembling  table-beer,  — ^ "so  hsii;  > 


►  was  a  brilliant  fellow — ^not  much  in  him." 

Hiia  the  barrister  said  in  a  comparative  tone,  as  if  to  expreia  tfcf 
effect  of  contrast  between  the  obscurity  of  Mr.  Thomas  fiocai't  ii>- 
tellect,  and  the  brilliancy  of  hia  own. 

♦<  Yet  he  gets  on  pretty  well,  I  believe  ?*' 

**  Why,  yes ;  capital  and  connexion,  you  know, — capital  and  OP* 
netion  will  do  much  :  if  1  had  connexion,  1  might—** 

A  sigh  rose  to  the  lips  of  the  unlucky  I)riefless,  but  was  quoicki* 
in  what  lillle  there  remained  of  the  small  beer. 

Year  after  year  elapsed  without  our  having  heard  anylljin^'"^ 
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of  Mr.  Poly  blank;  we  studiously  conned  the  newspaper  reports  of 
the  Home  Circuit  and  the  Surrey  Seaskma,  but  the  record  of  that 
gentleman  "a  forensic  eloquence,  like  his  name,  was  blank, 

London  is  not  one  of  those  places  where  you  meet  every  man  you 
know  three  times  a  day,  observing  that  the  morning  was  wet,  the 
noon  cold,  and  hoping  the  evening  may  be  fine ;  the  tide  of  London 
life  drives  men  different  ways.  Mr.  Borax  we  did  meet  once  ;  he 
told  us  he  had  got  into  the  house ;  he  said  he  was  a  jobber  ;  to  which 
we  replied,  '^  Of  course  ;"  button  more  particular  inquiry  as  to  what 
county  or  city  he  represented,  he  informed  us  that  the  house  he  al- 
luded to  was  not  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  the  jobbers  with 
whom  he  was  connected  were  a  different  aet  of  jobbers  from  the 
jobbers  near  Whitehall. 

We  inqtitred  after  his  friend  Pol v blank. 

**  Don't  talk  of  hira,"  interrupted  Mr.  Borax.     **  Would  you  be- 
lieve it?  the  fellow  had  the  assurance  to  pUbh  himself  into  my  office 
oo  the  strength  of  being  an  old  friend,  as  he  called  himself/' 
**  Not  to  borrow  money,  I  hope  ?" 

"  No,  by  gad  I    he  knew  me  better  than  that ;  friendship,  you 
know,  is  one  thing,  but  lending  money  is  another.     Something,  how- 
ever, almost  as  bad/' 
"  What  could  that  be?" 

*'  W^hy,  sir,  he  had  thelmpudence^ — would  you  believe  it  ?  the  <m- 
pudenct  to  trepan  the  affections  of  a  young  lady  of  good  fortune 
down  in  our  village  i  Pounce,  the  solicitor's  girl,  you  know ;  ten 
thousand,  if  a  penny,  to  my  knowledge.  *Gad  !  if  I  couldn't,  as  it 
happened  I  did,  do  better,  I  would  have  married  the  girl  myself; 
did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing?  Well,  sir,  Pounce  properly  re- 
sented the  matter,  called  Polly  an  adventurer,  and  wondered  how 
be  could  have  cheek  to  ask  a  respectable  man's  daughter  without  vitii- 
ble  means.  Wasn't  he  right? — wasn't  he  a  sensible  man — eh?** 
''  No  doubt/' 

"  I  ehouUl  think  not ;  but,  the  joke  was^  Polly  took  it  up  as  if 
meant  offensively  ;  inquired  whether  I  considered  the  word,  adven- 
turer, proper  to  be  applied  to  a  gentleman  of  the  Bar^  as  he  called 
himself/' 

*'  What  did  you  say  then,  pray  ?*' 

"  Why,  as  to  the  matter  of  that,  JMr,  Poly  blank,"  said  I,  "  I  can't 
positively  say,  unless  I  had  my  Johnson,  which  is  now  in  my  study 
at  Camberwell,  Grove-ilill  House,  my  place  there  ;  but  if  I  recollect 
right,  Johnson  defines  an  adventurer  to  be  a  man  that  tries  U  un  / 
now,  I  must  say,  I  think,  sir,  you  have  been  trying  it  on  with 
Pounce's  daughter/' 

'•  What  did  he  say  to  that  }** 

'*  Ob !  some  insolence,  of  course,  which  he  intended  as  wit ;  said 
that  my  vulgarity  was  pitiable,  or  something  of  that  sort ;  vulgiirity, 
indeed!  D*ye  know,  I  have  observed  that  those  beggarly  lawyers, 
and  chaps  that  live  in  garrets,  find  out,  somehow,  that  every  man 
well  to  do  in  the  world,  is  either  vulgar  or  stupid.  How  stupid  we 
are — ha  *  ha  !  ha  1" 

Stupid,  or  not,  Mr.  Borax  kept  his  carriage,  and  lived  like  a  gen- 
tleman. Grove-Hill  House  is  a  solid  evidence  of  substantial  wealth, 
its  only  defect  being  the  common  one  in  mercantile  matvMOT^^,  il  ifit«L- 
ponderance  of  the  superb  and  coatly,  unchastened  by  a  leivued  \j&&\^. 
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Jit  Mr.  FoijUiiik's  fkrevdl  dlnfier  wv  foood  Mr.  F«Qg.  Aei 
flrj  Mtoraej.  wIms  liCJuiug  of  hk  friend's  good  forttttie,  cHiit ' 
ad  dne  Willi  faim.    Mr.SiMrplej^too^  was  tbere*^ 
bet,  Mid  ipoiggics  aboot  ikai  hM-gmncm   '^  mdtim 
We  liad  lb.  &dle»  Jaw,  from  tlie  cellar  belpw,  i 
«a  fran  tlie  fviet  oppoeite,  4iraidei  mm&a, — thai  i%i 
I  a  laUfeccdy  Cmige-whiskered,  satisfied^tooldngl 
■■icioat,  and  stuatioD  under  goiemment.    Tbep 
«p  by  a  man  with  black,  twinkling  ejeft»  red  noie.  I 
' :  hair,  and  a  clean  shirt,  which  he  made  the  i  _ 

i  aid  of  a  roiling  collar  to  his  waistcoat,  evidently  ii]dicitiDt~ 
in-flliiit  day  did  not  come  every  day  in  the  year. 
We  bad  A  pMid  plain  dinner,  a  glass  of  tavem>wine  ail  ronndj 
\  and*  wbcn  tbe  doth  was  removed  by  the  occasional  waiter  in  i 
K«^  brmdyaiid  cigars. 

Mr,  Kndlest  Jaw  opened  the  pleadings  by  informing  as  thsf  I 
Sefidtar-GeDcral  was  no  lawyer ;  Mr,  Seedy  Flam  mainuining  t' 
^  tke  Cliaef  Jttslice  was  no  judge.  With  respect  to  the  profei^icmi 
MtmKy»  these  gentlenien  agreed  that  the  leading  men  at  the  W  wfl 
^^frv  iBO<^  overrated,  estldiling  to  the  skies  the  ability  and  Ifamir 
of  i  P^^^  roany  rvtng  lawyers,  that  nobody  had  ever  heard  •! 
Tlicar  defkrecatory  observations  of  the  fortunate  and  eminent  v^l 
1^^^^  with  great  indulgence  by  the  rest  of  the  companyi  vk  I 
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probably  1  made  allowances  for  that  bitterness  of  tone  intbil^ed  in 
by  men  of  disappointetl  hoped  and  broken  fortunes,  and  could  not 
find  in  their  hearts  to  deny  the  luxury  of  spleen  to  men  who  could 
not  enjoy  the  luxury  of  anything  else. 

The  gentleman  in  the  clean  shirt,  whose  name  we  could  not  learn, 
but  who,  we  were  informed,  because  of  his  agile,  chirruping  disposi- 
tion, and  for  that  nobody  could  find  out  in  what  way,  or  upon  what 
he  existed,  was  commonly  called  the  Grasshopper ^  lamented  in  a 
cheerful  voice,  and  with  an  interject! on al  laugh,  that  everythin^f  was 
disposed  of  now-a-days  by  interest;  to  which  the  pjovernmentgm  tie- 
man  quietly  replied,  that  he  was  afraid  it  always  was,  and  always 
would  be  so. 

Mt,  Fang  declared,  with  an  oath,  that  if  his  dear  friend,  Pol^- 
lilank,  had  only  gone  the  western  circuit,  he  would  have  led  the  cir- 
ruit  in  five  years;  while  Mr*  Sharpley,  on  proposing  the  health  of 
the  newly-appointed  functionary,  solemnly  assured  the  company, 
that  if  he  had  a  heavy  cause,  he  didn*t  know  a  man  at  the  bar  to 
whom  he  would  entrust  it,  in  preference  to  his  learned  friend,  Poly- 
blank. 

The  worthy  host  having  declared  that  "  this  was  the  happiest  day 
of  his  life,"  with  the  other  acknowledgments  customary  on  such  oc- 
casions, proposed  the  healths  of  his  friend  Grasshopper,  who,  being 
a  man  of  low  stature,  got  upon  a  chair,  the  better  to  display  his  elo- 
quence and  linen,  and  delivered  himself,  as  well  as  we  can  recollect, 
as  follows  :■ — 

"Gentlemen,  you  do  me  honour ;  the  honour  you  have  done  nie  1 
feel  —  I  can't  tell  how  ;  and,  if  I  could,  I  could  only  tell  you  what 
hmB  been  told  you  a  thousand  times  before*  Gentlemen,  when  I  was 
bom  I  was  predestinated  to  the  honourable  profession  of  the  Jaw  ; 
indeed,  before  I  was  born  my  anxious  mother  had  an  altercation 
with  my  respected  progenitor,  touching  the  comparative  salaries  of 
the  Lord  High  Chancellor  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  one  or 
other  of  which  it  was  pre-determined,  if  of  the  masculine  gender,  I 
should  be;  the  lady,  as  usual,  had  the  best  of  the  argument,  and 
dreaming,  as  I  have  heard,  that  she  saw  the  Chancellor  counting  out 
his  money,  judge  the  midwife's  surprise  when  I  was  ushered  into 
this  vale  of  tears,  to  find  a  fac'simik  of  the  great  seal  upon  ^ — [here 
the  orator  clapped  his  hands  to  his  skirtsj.  But,  I  will  not  fatigue 
you  with  private  matters.  Receiving  the  very  best  education,  at 
great  expense,  I  learned  everything  except  common  sense,  and  my 
mother- tongue,  and  came  to  Londiui  to  kick  the  world  before  me,  I 
read  Blackstone*s  Commentaries,  Don  Quixote,  Chitty^s  General 
Practice,  and  Life  in  London  ;  I  sedulously  attended  court,  and  the 
Cider  Cellar,  and,  desirous  of  getting  an  honest  Itvitig — no  offence  to 
gentlemen  present,  was  in  due  time  called  to  the  bar. 

"Going  down  to  court  to  try  on  my  wig  and  gown —  I  need  not 
lay,  both  unpaid  for,  I  inquired  of  a  man  who  reported,  who  is  this 
rising  barrister  ?  '  This,'  said  my  informant,  '  is  Lord  Snivelwick's 
second  son,  the  Honourable  Empty  Drumhead/ — *  And  who  is  tbati 
with  his  bag-full  of  briefs?"  —  *  That/  said  he,  'that  is  the  heir  of 
Latitat,  the  wealthy  attorney/  Stepping  into  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
I  asked  three  barristers,  one  after  another,  *  Who  made  your  wig^ 
•ir  ?'  The  answer  in  each  case  (Sugden  was  then  a  rising  man)  wa*^ 
'My  father^  sir/ 

'•  Now,  you  mu^t  know,  gentlemen,  I  had  never  e^ea  %eei\,  \» 
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THE  MAN  WITHOUT  A  HOME, 


BY    ALKKED   CROWQUILL. 

*'*'  Rome  I  hona«  I  »weet  l]om«  V* 

"  Home*!  home,  be  it  never  m>  homely/' 

o  home  !  why,  the  combination  of  these  three  little  words 
Iconsniracy  of  m  many  glooDiy  a^sa^ttinft  to  murder  the  hou&e- 
omfortf  Cheerfolriess,  and  Charity  !     Yet  in  this  great 
'  many  loiter  through  a  weary  day,  and  have  no  home  to 
ll^lit^     We  mean   not  the  tattered  beggar,  or  the  houseless 
fho  subsiBt  on  alm«»  hut  those  who  have  weil-lined  purses, 

drones,  the  hutterrties  and  moths  of  society,  who  day  andi 
[  the  places  of  public  resort  and  entertainment*     Men  whuJ 
hselves,  the  selrish  and  unsatisfied,  who  wantonly  forega  j 
|iipithie«  of  a  loving  heart,  the  exhilarating  music  of  chil'^l 
EneD  whose  boafited  prudence  induces  them  to  lead  a  lift 
ftedneaa/'  and  blinds  them  to  the  truth  that ''  Man  wai 
|ve  alone,"  forgetting  that   although  **  Matrimony  hatl|  i 
ibacy  hath  no  pleasures !"     Weak  must  he  be  indeed, 
k  through  life  in  an  eternal  round  of  sameness,  denies 
!  of  a  home,  the  ouly  reward  worth  struggling  for  in 
world,  whercj  like  the  gladiators  of  old,  every  man  is 
ts  fellow,  conquering  or  conquered,  by  superior  artifice 

b  to  hia  tree-sheltered  nest  for  refuge  and  for  re«t, 
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aa  satanillir  does  tbe  sotil  of  mmn,  mth  ardent  longing,  pine  for  tit 
qniei  of  a  home-     At  sem  some  hare  been  known  to  fall  victima  to  tbe 
sopeleameK  of  reaching  this  desired  goal.     Tbe  Oermana  call  dia 
tnabidy  Ufimmtk,  or  home-«idme».   T&  Eo^isbj  perbapa,  mure  t^ 
any  otber  nation,  being  aaturallj  re«rved.  and  len  aocial  in  that 
babitSt  entertain  tbe  most  exalted  opinion  of  tlie  comlbrts  and  loiorf. 
of  a  home,  and  consequently  feei  tbe  depriration  more  acntelj.     Tbt 
bis  "  bouse  is  his  castle  *'  is  the  prond  boast  of  erery  man  who  rmfti 
tbe  smallest  tenement  in  this  land  of  liberty*     Tbe  man  witboiil  i 
home  may  Toinly  e%tol  hi»  freedom  from  tbe  cares  and  perplex itxi?s  of  i 
bome  and  famUy,  and  sneer  at  those  wbo  often  sacrifice  an  exieraal  ap- 
pearance to  an  inward  feeling  of  pleasure;  forgeitiflg,  poor,  lonely,  im* 
cared- for  mortal !  that  in  the  fairest  gardens  the  weeds   will  wpratf 
forth  with  the  flower^s.     It  is  tme,  be  avoids  the  toil  uf  plucktog  tfr 
tbe  weeds ;  but  rejects  not  that  the  pleasure  of  gathering  the  frivol 
bouquet  is  also  withheld  from  him ! 

These  reflections  with  the  mingled  feelings  of  cbaritT>  thoogbtfok 
neas*  and  melanchulyi  arose  from  the  accidental  encounter  of  an  tMw> 
qnaintance  by  sight*  in  the  spacious  dtning-room  of  a  well-knowo  cft|- 
tavern^  where  the  unsocial  and  ungregarious  habits  of  tbe  people  bw 
been  cared  for  by  the  division  of  tbe  apartment  into  partitionea  tiisbs 
or  boxes. 

It  was  growing  late ;  tbe  afternoon  of  a  fine  day  had  ssddfilj 
duiBged.  The  rain  was  dropping  silently,  but  fast,  and  til  writhoat 
was  wet  and  miserable,  like  a  waning  beauty  weeping  at  her  li 
Tbe  tips  of  umbrellas  clicked  occasionally  against  tbe  panes^  and  ] 
and  then  a  patr  of  pattens  rang  and  clattered  on  tbe  sloppy  paveinfftt 
of  the  narrow  and  crowded  street.  The  fire  loi:kked  cbeerfoi  sad  i»- 
▼iting ;  but,  with  all  its  charms,  it  was  a  shelter,  not  a  bome. 

My  acquatniance  bad  dmwn  bis  "chair  "  to  the  fire,  and  wsi  "los- 
ing at  **  the  daily  paper.  His  half  pint  of  wine  was  on  a  small  tabic  it 
bis  elboWi  He  was  a  man  of  gentlemanly  appearance,  bis  ilk^tlf  iH* 
vered  hair  indicating  that  be  was  rather  advanced  in  years.  Hit  p^ 
eyes  were  sunken,  and  lustreless ;  for  they  bad  bad  no  object  to  kmdle 
their  natural  fires,  and  expression  bad  become  almost  extinct.  A 
roseate  hue,  that  permanent  streakiness  resembling  the  mddt  httd 
of  a  pippin,  spoke  in  eloquent  language  of  bis  habitnal  neglfd  i» 
counting  the  half-pints  of  port  which  he  listlessly  sipped^  while  ifd* 
ing  through  the  contents  of  the  journal  he  perused- 

We  hdd  long  since,  in  our  o\%^  mind,  written  him  down  as  thtMi 
without  a  home.  We  had  recognised  his  familiar  face  sometinwi  ii 
the  back  of  a  box,  on  the  second  tier  in  the  theatres-mTal,  and  ^i^ 
frequently  met  him  at  '*  OlWey's."  or  The  Rainbow,  or  Tbe  OA*  ii 
Fleet  Street,  after  tbe  play,  taking  bis  solitary  supper  of 
welsh-rabbits,  or  a  kidney,  and  washing  down  the  luxuries  witb 
ton  or  stout,  in  so  slow,  quiet,  and  sedate  a  manner^  that  be 
dently  intent  upon  consuming  time  with  bis  meah  We  Ml 
convinced  that  thiit  man  bad  a  **  latch-key  *'  in  his  waistcoat 
and  that  nothing  but  a  blinking,  sickly,  consumptive-looking  ri 
or  a  chamber- candlestick,  with  a  box  of  lucifers,  would  greet  tbe 
tie  man  of  "  uncertain  hours/'  in  the  passage  of  the  cbeerlefls 
house  he  patronised,  and  where  he  was  only  regarded  in  the  ai 
and  unflattering  hght  of  a  ''weekly  rent/' 

Poor  deluded^  solitary  mortal  \  he  was  evidently  one  fd  tlidi^ 
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boast  they  hare  nothing  in  the  world  to  care  for,  and  that  wheu  they 
put  on  their  hat  they  cover  their  whole  family;  forgettinp,  uniil  too 
late,  that  there  is  no  one  in  the  whole  world  who  cares  for  them.  List- 
lessly dreaming  away  their  days  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  which 
ever  proves  lo  these  stray  truvellerii  on  the  road  of  life  an  ignis 
faiuu^y  age  and  infirmities  steal  on,  and  the  man  "without  a  home** 
experiences  the  littleness  and  misery  of  an  uchirig  void,  suffering  all 
the  agonies,  and  struggling  like  an  animal  in  vacuo! 

Feelingly  alive  to^  and  yet  nnnhle  to  guard  himself  from,  the  fangs 
of  those  who  prey  upon  him  in  hib  helpless  state,  and  whose  service* 
be  cannot  di^spense  with^  he  learnsi  alas  !  the  difference  between  the 
cold  attentions  of  grasping  avarice  and  the  warm  and  soothing  care  of 
utfection.  His  head  rests  on  a  pillow  of  thorns,  instead  of  down 
smoothed  by  the  gentle  hands  of  love  and  sympathy  !  ♦ 

Peevish,  worn-out,  and  precluded  by  imbecility  from  attending  his 
Accustomed  haunts^  it  is  only  by  increased  fees  and  gratuities  that  he 
can  cumniand  the  reluctant  and  slovenly  attendance  of  the  slatternly 
tefrant  of  the  house,  who  has  two  other  *'  floors  "  to  wait  upon. 

At  last  he  hires  a  nurse,  who  not  only  robs  but  neglects  him  ;  and 
one  morning  the  half-sleepy  domestic  enters  the  apartmetit,  and  finds 
the  fire  burnt  out,  the  half-drunken  nurse  asleep,  and  the  lodger  dead  ! 
— leaving  the  lodging-house  keeper  chief  mourner^ — for  he  was  so 
ivguhi  m  bis  payments  I 
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at    WILLIAM   JONES* 


God  of  tbfr  puor  man  !  hear  us, 

Thuu  Oiver  of  all  gm»d  ! 
At  tbi*  uor  meal  lie  near  ua — 
Bfcw^  hless  our  humbl«  food  I 
^  W«  hmre  beeu  toiling  througli  the  day, 
Sleep  bftDg«  ufK)0  each  brow  ! 
But  thitMigh  tlie  dim  night  hear  us  pray, 
' ;  4own,  and  ble^f  us  now  I 

I  of  the  poor  man  I  heed  ui, 
At  lhu»  on  bonded  knee, 
tcT  an  thrni  ha«t  decreed  Ui, 
We  praiiie  and  glory  Thet  f 

haiidA  that  mnde  the  wealdiy, 
^mnftke  them  at  thy  will ; 
*  AUMle  us  strong  and  heaitbyj^ 
»y  we  remain  to  itill  1 

1  of  the  poor  man  1  h'lten 
To  thoae  whoto  all  ii  gone^ 
To  thcM«  whose  eyelidt  glisten 
With  sorrow  deep  and  lone ! 


Oh  !  answer,  we  beMMScti  Thee, 
Their  broken,  anguish *d  pray*r  ; 

Ltt  their  dark  woes  first  reacli  Thee, 
Tbea  beam  ou  us  now  here  1 

God  of  the  poor  moo  J  lowly 

Hid  heart  with  lave  doth  beat ; 
He  hath  no  jfift  more  holy 

To  deck  Thy  mercy- s^at  ! 
Take  it,  Our  Father  !  though  it  be 

Shaded  with  earthly  sin  ; 
Nought  eke  bath  be  to  offer  Thee,^ 

Oh  I  make  it  right  within  I 

Ood  of  the  poor  man  *  shining 

Amidst  his  little  cot, 
Thnupli  fortune  be  declining. 

With  Thee,  how  bright  his  lot  I 
Guard  new  the  night  litfore  tiSy — 

Let  quiet  slumber  come  ; 
Spread,  spread  Thy  mantle  o*er  us, 

And  bless  the  poor  maa*s  bome  ! 
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ERXCK  STORWALDSEN'9  KLU^PA.^ 

BY   W.   LAW   OANS. 

But  to  the  Scaldt  h^»  noble  wiee  don  Bnga*ft  hmrp  raodl. 
When  rrom  hii  honey 'd  lips  the  rhymei  of  anni  and  glcirj  falL, 
A«  he  beneath  aii  arbour  iit«,  and  cHaunti  the  deed*  of  laatei^ 
Himftdf  a  legend,  near  the  wave  which  munnura  Maixirr's 

FiLiTHior^f  Saaa. 

Thk  entire  skargord^  or  sea^coast  of  Norway,  from  the  Niic  to 
Frederick  shall,  where  the  Alexander  of  the  Northt  received  Ua 
death-wound,  and  from  the  North  Cape  to  the  Nase^  is  one  tiDiIlle^ 
rupted  chain  of  granite  rocks.  Innumerable  fissures  present  thoiH 
selvea,  and  on  some  parts  of  the  coast  the  sea  rolls  through  lii 
hundred  places  within  the  space  of  a  league.  Occasionally  it  feai 
a  vik,  or  arm,  of  considerable  depth  ;  but  more  frequently  the  <3pcb> 
ing  barely  admits  of  the  passage  of  a  vesseL 

This  general  disruption  of  the  shore  has  produced  many  fantMlk 
groups  of  rocks,  and  spots  where  romance  might  dwelL  SomctiaM 
the  scenery  assumes  an  aspect  of  grandeur,  and  even  subltmi^.  h 
is  delightful,  within  bow-shot  of  the  ocean,  dashing  and  roannf  in 
its  giant  strength,  to  guide  the  skifi*  into  a  tiny  haven,  where  the 
sparkling  water  (and  nowhere  are  the  waters  more  pelludd  than  oo 
the  Norwegian  coast)  is  without  a  ripple,  and  the  fish  ©aybeittn 
disporting  fathoms  below  the  surface. 

The  evergreen  pine  grows  on  all  sides  down  to  the  waSei^iffdpb 
covering  the  surrounding  rocks  to  their  summits,  forming  anriralkd 
amphitheatres  ;  and  here  the  blackbird  sings,  and  the  woodpedur 
makes  the  hills  echo  and  re-echo.  Small  as  the  haven  is^  it  is  ^«^ 
ded  with  islets,  where  the  eider-duck  sits  brooding  on  hermi^al^ 
the  sea-gull  rests  with  his  finny  prey:  there  the  juniper  shawi  * 
unchanging  green,  amidst  which  the  red  cranberries  arc 
like  gems,  and  the  delicious  wild  strawberry  tempts  the  it 
visit.  The  only  sounds  that  fall  on  the  ear  are  the  sea-bird's 
and  the  plash  of  his  wing,  as  he  settles  down  or  skimt  otn 
water,  and  the  roar  of  the  ocean  outside  the  rocky  barrier* 
wards,  widely  different  is  the  scene  that  presents  it^lC  It* 
teristic  is  a  gloomy,  barren  grandeur.  From  the  summit  of  tht 
to  its  perpendicular  base,  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet, 
trace  of  vegetation  is  apparent.  Half  way  down  the  bold 
his  eirie,  and  in  fine  weather  the  sea-gull  rests  on  its  aiiglitt. 
foot  the  sea  raves  with  fearful  violence ;  even  in  caimi  ii 

*  A  kUppa  h  a  sunken  rock,  alwsys  covered,  but  at  an  inoooildeiabh  i 
ihe  turfaee  of  the  sea. 

t  A  plain  unheu-n  granite  itone,  about  three  feet  high^  it  iha  anKi 
Norwegian  nationality  has  permitted  to  mark  the  spot  where  thb  «sJ4  vm  »rf* 
ended  hit  eventful  lareer.     An  anecdote  of  Charlei  is  preaervfd  at  ^  trdfrKAi '"^ 
which  we  believe  has  never  appeared  in  print,  and  haa  in  it  ■onaeibimf  ^  *  ? 
Jeimic  tin^.     Cbarlea  waa  sitting  writing  in  a  faouae  within  mn^  fif  ihti 
lETunB,  wb«n  n  l>0DitMheU  entered  the  roof,  and  pasted  tlimiigh  thm  floor  i^  ^"' 
feet.     Witliout  changing  hit  poftitiou,  he  calk^  to  nnr  of  his  AttQidai 
iired  hitn  to  open  the  window.     *'  These  Norwegiiini^'*  said  he,  *•  know  i 
cannot  beat,  and  with  to  imother  us.     Ijet  uut  ihic  euned  dutt^  let  U  out  •*' 
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waves  dash  ag^ainst  the  rocks,  into  which  they  have  eaten  fissures 

and  caverns  of  ^reat  extent,  and  singular  conformation.  High  as 
the  elevation  is  above  the  ocean,  its  spray  wets  the  cheek;  and,  as 
the  frightful  waves  surge  up,  a  thought  is  apt  to  arise  tbat  they  may 
overtop  the  summit. 

In  approaching  thia  coast  for  the  first  time,  the  voyager  will  be 
infinitely  amazed  at  the  way  in  which  hia  vessel  glides  to  a  secure 
and  delightful  harbour.  The  pilot  meets  the  ship  some  two  miles 
from  the  shore ;  he  steers  direct  on  the  coast,  in  which  the  eye, 
aided  by  the  best  glass,  fiils  to  mark  an  opening.  The  ship  almost 
touches  the  terrific  shore,  when  the  skilful  pilot  puts  her  round  the 
angle  of  a  rock,  and  the  change,  as  she  penetrates  the  iron  barrier, 
js  almost  magical ;  the  bark  glides  through  a  passage  that  scarcely 
affords  room  for  the  action  of  her  yards,  and  rides  on  water  smooth 
as  a  fishing' pond,  and  in  so  sheltered  a  nook,  that  the  close- reefed 
sails  iap  lazily  against  the  mast. 

About  three  miles  from  Christian  sand,  in  the  Cattegat,  is  a  cluster 
of  rocks  called  '*  The  Cattle/'  from  the  supposed  resemblance  they 
bear  to  a  herd  of  oxen.  Towering  over  all  is  the  lordly  bull ;  around 
him  some  grazing,  some  lying  down  ;  the  herd  is  scattered*  It  does 
not  require  a  very  great  stretch  of  fancy  to  find  in  them  a  confused 
likeness  to  the  objects  named.  These  rocks  are  remarkable  for  in- 
closing one  of  those  delightful  havens  described  above,  and  in  the 
centre  of  this  is  a  sunken  rock,  over  which  the  tiny  wavelets  barely 
ripple  ;  but  it  differs  from  others  of  the  same  class  only  in  termin- 
ating in  a  platform  of  some  little  extent,  which  is  covered  with 
sparkling  shells  and  marine  plants.  This  is  known  to  the  fishermen 
for  miles  around  as  Erick  Stortvaidsen'^  KUppa  ;  and  they  delight  in 
relating  to  the  stranger  the  following 


LEGEND  OP  TBB   aUNKEN   ROCK. 

Many,  many  years  ago,  a  youth,  named  Erick  Storwaldsen,  dwelt 
on  Sjelmo,  an  island  about  half  an  hour's  sail  from  "'The  Cattle" 
rocks.  Erick  was  the  last  of  the  race  of  Scalds,  of  those  who  sang 
of  the  mkingat  or  old  sea-kings,  chiefs  who  left  their  renown  on 
every  shore  of  Europe,  and  whose  daring  in  war  was  only  equalled 
by  their  hospitality  in  peace.  He  w^andered  about  with  his  harp 
among  the  few  halls  which  remained  to  mark  where  their  fathers 
dwelt  in  power  and  state.  When  the  jw^  log  blamed,  or  the  mid- 
summer mead  went  round,  Erick  was  there,  pouring  out  his  soul  in 
fiery  numbers.  He  sang  of  the  viking,  mounted  on  his  dragon's* 
back,  dashing  the  dark  waters  aside,  and  outstripping  the  eagle  in 
his  flight,  hasting  to  win  wealth  and  beauty  with  his  sword  in  foreign 
lands ;  he  described  the  fearful  storm,  raised  by  evil  powers,  which 
made  even  the  bold  rover  fear,  and  must  have  engulphed  his  bark, 
but  for  the  aid  of  the  frienilly  whale,  which  bore  it  safely  on  his 
back.  They  listened  to  the  tale  of  that  wondrous  sword,  Artgarvadel, 
wfaode  stroke  outvied  the  lightnings : — 

**  Woe  to  the  wreich  who  meets  llus  sword  in  battle *s  fttarful  niglii ! 
Itft  fume  was  spreiul  the  world  uround,  tioao  could  dispute  its  wurdi  i 
TwM  ever  «i«efD*d,  beyond  oompiure,  the  bcM  twvMrd  id  the  north.*' 


be  voiM^HMi 
tte  liyvcs  of  kingB  ;  he  «t»aM  i 
ofBikkr, 


[  tbe  adrvintnvs  of  tbe 
oTpmefs 
I  mVwcn'sl*  %MmtAem,mad  re-pesple 

iwt  age  witb  tiM  daring  exploits  and  w3d  advi 
adninj^  and  cvcntfaL  Mjimr  of  the  aKaa  of  Ertd 
an  adD  finiliar  naof  the  NorweglnUOs.  £^ck 
ovB  eoDcepCsoaa,  and  t]>e  nortii  had  given  Jilfli 
«f  atatar^  alRBgtk,  and  t^oot.  He  oould  not  kave  doat 
dam  picture  tbe  ideal  beroes  of  liis  aongs  firom  himself.  Hii 
Wfm  Jbawtd  all  the  courage  of  d»e  eagle,  blended  with  the  9olt3atmoi 
the  dove  ;  hb  check  beamed  with  thoee  ro^r  tinu  of  healthy  vUdk 
no  other  rthnate  iamaila ;  mad  hk  jellow  hair  caHed  in 

>  where  grace  and  maahood  aat  caithroDed,     Id 
(  he  woald  have  been  the  riluiig,  fearleas  and  inrindble  in  wu, 
the  aaft  hoars  of  pmce^  a  lover  no  maiden  oo«U  hare  t^ 


I  •tatUerfdm 


Be  was  mach  giwca  to  sofitarr  wanderings  bj  the 

i  deiiglited  to  itt  bj  the  silent  wave  when  the  nars 

fike  pearls  on  the  brow  of  beauty,  and  the 

hen  a  aaore  briUiant  gem,  and  wake  the  echoes  of  tlie  rodu 

)  his  iwoet  straiBS,  and  often  has  the  laughing  mom  tinpciw^ 

ig  his  fiKtoQfTte  scenes.     Somettn^es  £rick  imagined  ihit 

were  answered  bj  somethiDg  more  than  echo ;  be  wooU 

*  his  laj^  and  listen  ;  but  all  was  s1^ !     Whenever  lore  vis  Us 

Micme,  melodj  most  ravishing  appeared  to  spring  firom  the  mten 

I  and  the  rocks  aroand  him  ;  and  once,  through  the  darkneii  of  tlie 

I  nighty  his  heated  imagination  depicted  to  him  a  being  of  uaeaftMjf 

heantj  rising  from  the  wares  at  his  feet,  and  wooing  htm  la  sp* 

ipronch.    He  rose,  but  no  object  was  distinguishable  on  oeean'i 

^  glaasj  favcaat.     One  night  he  slept ;  ere  long  the  bright  beinf  vJw 

'  bad  risen  from  the  waters  was  at  his  side.   Never  mortal  eret  restrd 

'  on  such  beauty.     Save  her  starry  hair»  which  hung  around  ber  »i  s 

garment,  she  bad  nought  to  veil  the  majesty  and  grace  ^at  ul  fo- 

I  throned  on  ererr  limb  ;  a  tiara  of  &ea-fiheUs,  gorgeous  as  die  «ip* 

phire,  and  brilliant  as  the  diamond,  rested  on  her  brow.    In 

hand   she  held  a  branch,   on  which  grew  ^ea-flowers,  fairer 

I  earth's  loveliest  rose,  which  she  waved  gently  over  the  sleeper; 

*  moved  with  noiseless  step  around  and  around  him,  her  eyes  rif 

on  bis  countenance,  and  a  sigh  often  crept  from   her  bosom.  ~ 

waved  her  hand,  and  a  throng  of  attendant  nymphs  pressed 

they  saluted  her  as  queen^  awaiting  her  commands.     Some  si 

patched  for  the  softest  sea- plants,  and  the  eider's  down, 

velvet  moss,  to  make  the  sleeper  a  bed ;  the  loveliest  of  het 

ants  she  bade  pillow  his  head  on  her  bo!<om ;  others  tunsd  ^ 

lyres,  and  awoke  those  seraphic  strains  which  had  so  oAen 

tured  the  sleeping  Erick  ;  some  danced  round  him,  and  some  wiK 

that  naught  should  disturb  his  slumbers.     The  glorious  crcxilurf  ipl 

proachecf  the  youth,  and  bowed  her  face  to  his  ;  its  dazzling  bci«i7| 

broke  through   the   closed   eyelids,   and   dissipated   sleep.     K'^l 

stretched  forth  his  band  to  touch  her,  but  it  rested  on  vacsncr.  to*  I 

opening  eye  met  the  glare  of  the  sun  high  in  the  heavens.     Hf  n^| 

*  The  Scaadinaviafi  goddfsi  oC  lovs* 
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and  hastened  home  ;  but  the  beautiful  vision  clung  so  closely  around 
his  heart,  that  the  roof-tree  of  his  fathers  no  longer  covered  the 
peace  which  he  had  hitherto  tasted  in  its  sacred  shade.  He  knew 
no  happiness  away  from  the  scene  where  he  breathed  love's  first 
fiery  breath.  He  never  supposed  himself  cheated  by  a  fleeting  sha- 
dow; to  hinii  all  that  he  beheld  was  real  and  substantial,  and  he 
clung  to  it  with  a  tenacity  nothing  could  evermore  sever  or  dissi- 
pate. Jw/*  came,  but  Erick  was  not  in  the  hall  with  the  revellers  ; 
the  lo^  burned,  btit  his  bright  strains  no  more  delighted  those  who 
grouped  arountl  it ;  the  mead  cup,  once  the  nectar  of  heroes  and 
kings,  passed  sadly  around,  for  Erick  was  not  there  to  taste  it ;  the 
midsumnier  witch-scaring  fire  blazeti  brightly  upon  the  hills.t  but 
he  was  afar  from  those  who  d-inced  about  it ;  the  high-bom  dame 
and  the  lowly  maiden  alike  sighed  for  Erick,  but  he  came  not«  To 
one  lonely  spot  was  he  chained^  and  here,  at  all  seasons,  was  heard 
his  harp's  mournful  strains ;  for  he  sang  only  of  love  and  sorrow. 
Anxiously  he  watched  for  the  bright  creature  which  had  stolen  upon 
hhn  in  bis  dream  of  bliss.  He  often  heard  that  celestial  melody 
which  greeted  his  ear  ere  she  came ;  but  vainly  he  watched  for  her. 
He  no  more  slumbered,  and  his  vigils  ended  but  w*ith  the  dawning 
of  day.  His  harp  wafted  his  sorrows  far  down  the  depths  of  ocean j 
but  enticed  her  not  from  her  pearly  caves.  One  glorious  sumraer'a 
iijg^ht,  when  the  full  moon  shed  its  brilliancy  around,  silvering  the 
dark  green  pines,  and  making  the  northern  midnight  almost  light  as 
dmy,  Erick  for  a  moment  sank  into  forgetfulness  ;  liis  harp  dropped 
from  his  band,  and  his  head  rested  on  the  green  bank  where  he  sat. 
Suddenly  the  void  was  peopled  ;  those  fair  beings  he  formerly  be- 
held were  flitting  around  !iim  ;  but  he  perceived  not  their  queen. 
They  fanned  him  with  their  waving  locks,  and  drove  afar  the  dron- 
ing beetle  and  the  owl^  that  they  should  not  dit^turb  his  slumbers. 
In  vain  his  eye  wandered  round  the  bright  circle,  the  loveliest  was 
not  there;  his  heart  was  sad  as  the  sky  when  clouds  obscure  Uie 
noontide  sun,  and  wept  its  grief;  suddenly  celestial  melody  gushed 
from  the  harp  which  lay  beside  him,  and  soft  sweet  voices  raise  the 
•png:— 


**  The  Oocttii  Queen  for  Erick '«  love 

It  ii^tiin{<  tnoijg  her  sapphire  haHi, 
^nil  )'«t  he  lumes  not  from  above, 
Thott^h  tearfuJ  she  on  Knck  odls  I 
*TI»  fiiir  u  herii  she  dwells  : — 
Deep  nc'trati  hm  dellif 
Where  ftowera  have  birth, 
Bcifhur  than  those  tliat  aro  brightett 
li^ih; 

i  Htpreme  in  denthlecs  charmt, 
i  to  rest  in  Erick'A  Arms. 
Come  1  come  J  oome  1 


She  h&&  wealth  to  befitoW|  and  lore  for 

the  brave, 
And  a  Aceptre  oM  Ooein  obeys  like  & 
slave. 

Come  !  come  I  come  \ 
Her  fairest  oympb*  shall  tend  thee, 
8hall  soothe  thee  with  their  sciiig. 
And  in  mazy  dance  flit  round  thei;. 
The  golden  sands  akingv 
To  the  deep  blue  water. 
To  beauty's  brijyhtcst  daughter^ 
Come  !  coiue  !  cxune !" 


they  w*ve  their  hands  for  him  to  follow,  and  point  to  the  trans- 

*  Chrisimoi* 

t  The  pefttantrf  of  Norway  are  in  the  habtt  of  Hghtinf^  bonfirei  on  the  stimmita 
^'^^  bighcct  hills  on  31  id  summer  eve,  to  scare  away  the  witeh«s.  which  ar?  then 
»»fd  to  be  parti ctilarly  active.     Not  the  least  singular  part  of  the  rereniomy  is, 
rihe  Biihermen  drug  up  their  worn-otit  bofita.  and  there  consume  them^  daticmg 
I  them  while  thev  burn* 


¥iMo  agmin  bitni  oo  Erid'i 

life  waves.   Sfarguoed 

klnre  tlie  oi 

..jroojed  bim  finom  bis  sla^nlL— -^_ 

**  I  coQie !  I  coneT  ke  cried,  jukI,  rushing  to  tht  u.,.p« 
into  tlicir  bcMom^  i»d^  as  tbcj  closed  above  bis  bead  Iv 
erer,  tbetr  hA  and  wothing  murmtin  welcomed  him  to  tbdr  drptbi 
The  anie  sveet  bamioiii'  agmm  floated  over  the  wavea : — 


****  'birr*  af«  lUitr 


GdMtial  blM  Is  tMn. 
UiDKx'd  witb  morttl  ewm 


tJ 


ThcT^  thafl  dvdD,  lod  himfT  Icsfi 
*^  'Jof»,iliairfWiagh«f» 


BffrA  tbt  fbotttty  «f  Waff  wlwM  bone 
wtbediore; 

Xever  to  ore  was  £rick  seen  among  his  accuitotned  hMBU.    In 
vmn  hi*  fair-haired  sister  listened  for  his  fooUtep,  add  aoogbt  ^ 
on  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys.    He  passed  away  like  a  splnt  thtf  ■•  ] 
more  returns ;  but  his  sweet  strains  yet  remain  to  cheer  and  «i»  | 
mate  the  bold  sons  of  the  north. 

Amid  the  twilight  of  his  summer's  night  the  fisherman »  as  hli  dnf  I 
approaches  "  Erick's   Klippa/'  beholds  fair  beings  dancing  on  Hi  j 
summit,  waving  o'er  Erick  and  his  Ocean  Queen  their  golden  lacki.  J 
as  they  sit  side  by  side  beneath  the  crystal  stream,  to  vkw  lie  I 
sportive  throng,  and  often,  stealing  from  the  silent  wavea,  ttraios  nt^ 
melody,  so  sol^  so  sweet,  break  on  the  ear,  that  no  one  dottbH  tk 
universal  tradition   that  proclaims   them  to  proceed  from  Erid** 
harp.     The  love-lorn   maid  of\  kneels  beside  the  waters  that  flow 
a*ef  Erick's  Klippa,  and  prays  his  influence  to  bring  her  wanderinc 
lover  back ;  and  here  the  matron  comes  when  tempests  howl,  sm  i 
angry  surges  lash  the  shore,  to  beg  his  blue-eyed  queen  to  shield  bo 
husband's  bark,  and  guide  it  safely  to  its  haven. 
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OR,  A  DARK  PAGE  FROM  LIFE'S  VOLUME. 


CHAPTER    XXXU 

A  bishop's  torment* 

liH  frifdom  is  hi»  best  friend,  folly  his  wor§t  enemy. — Sin  W.  Templc. 

The  pace  was  anything  but  sluggish,  and  the  pulse  anything  but 
even,  with  which  I  sped  from  Sir  Francis'  presence,  and  traversed 
the  avenue.  My  morning  had  been  one  continued  round  of  arinoy- 
iince,  closed  by  a  fruitless  journey  to  the  Parkj  and  a  tantalixing  in- 
terview with  Its  proprietor.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  tried  to  school  my 
spirit  into  submission.  I  chose  to  fancy  myself  an  ill-used  man  ; 
and  truly  snappish  and  crabbed  was  the  tone  in  which  I  replied  to  a 
rubicund,  portly  personage^  who  had  been  hailing  me  with  invin- 
cible perseverance  for  at  least  five  niinutes, 
**  Well,  sir,  I  w^ait  your  pleasure/' 

"  Wait  !  That  word  sounds  well  from  yow.  Is  this  your  usual 
pace?"  continued  my  questioner,  as  he  came  up  puffy,  and  pantinjfj 
looking  thoroughly  blown^  and  rather  inclined  to  be  irritable.  *'  If 
ao,  it  '§  uncommon ly  disagreeable,  and,  to  a  man  of  my  years,  not  a 
little  dangerous^ — un  !  uh  !  uh  1  I  have  a  message  from  Sir  Francis : 
he  begs  you  will  dine  with  him/* 

**  Much  obliged  ;  but  that  honour  to-day  I  must  forego/*  And  I 
T^nitned  my  rapid  retreat. 

"Think  twice  before  you  decide  on  that  conclusion/* 
I  bowed,  angrily,  I  fear,  and  strode  on. 

"  Nay,"  cried  my  wheeling  friend,  planting  himself  immediately 
before  me,  *'  we  part  not  thus.     Chafed  in  spirit,  eh  ?    A  losing  can- 
didate!   This  living — Boreham-cum-Bagpuze — missed  it.^" 
*•  Missed  it  ?     It  never  was  vacant !"  said  I  bitterly. 
*'  The  result  is  the  same ;  yours  it  is  not,  and  this  galls  you  }*' 
'*  A  stranger  to  me,  even  by  name/'  cried  I  sharply,  *'  I  deny  your 
right  to  probe  my  private  feelings/' 

*•  Comrade  V*  said  he,  with  a  smile,  '*  we  row  in  the  same  boat  | 
**  button  take  at  present  the  weather-oar.     You  've  missed  a  bene- 
fice, and  fume  at ;  I  've  surrendered  mine,  and  could  hurrah  over  it." 
I  eyed  him  witli  amazement. 

"  Mine/*  continued  he,  "has  been  a  saddened  and  strangely  che- 
quered career!"  And  as  he  spoke  he  heaved  a  sigh  that  would 
Have  turned  a  windmill.  **  I  have  had  to  contend  with  characters 
and  circumstances  that  would  have  crushed  the  heart  of  many  a 
country  clergyman.  The  direst  evil  that  can  beset  the  path  of  a 
peaceable  incumbent  has  perpetually  embarrassed  mine.  /  have  been 
cuned  ttith  a  succession  of  intractable  curates.  Five  years  only  did  1 
hold  Foggy -boys  Rectory,  and — ^w^ould  you  believe  it? — I  have  had 
no  less  than  fifteen  curates.  The  bishop  told  me  he  was  actually 
tired  of  inserting  their  various  names  in  nis  clergy  book,  and  worn 
down  by  the  correspondence  which  thdr  successive  appeals  to  him 
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involved.     Says  the  RcgiiCrsr,  *  Dr.  MarfboMB^  ; 
productive  to  me  than  anj  otho-  io  the  &n 
to  do  ?     Was  I  to  be  murdered  oo  mj  ovn 
death  by  extempore  curates  ?     It  came  to 
ings  under  one  '  gifted '  young  getKCleiBaii,  vho  i 
ever  he  occupied  my  pulpit,  of  dueoaniiig 
minutes  ?     Mine«  let  me  tell  yoii,  wi 
tyrdom/' 

"  You  have  been  unfortunate,  unquestionably,  iti  yoor  ebdce* 

**  Unfortunate  I"  quoth  he  ;  *'  unfortunate  is  tar  too  mild  a  phraic 
Listen.  Foremost  amongst  my  curatea  wat  a  Mr.  Aoatnitb(er»  a  hub 
of  family,  fond  of  bis  profession^  poasesaed  of  leamiogy  and  a  te 
pleasant,  persuasive  preacher ;  but,"  said  my  compuiion,  droppingl 
voice  almost  tn  a  whisper,  and  looking  unutterably  solemn,  '*  ke  m 
not  SOUND  !  His  opinions  were  of  a  very  fearful  deaciiptioQ.  He  i 
tieised  Mrs.  M/s  cookery,  and  insisted  upon  having  barm  pal  inloi 
pork  pie,  and  coriander- seed  among  veal-cutleta.  That  1  could  htfC 
borne,  had  he  not  maintained  to  the  very  last  that  calTs-beftd-liadi 
should  be  served  up  with  a  white  gravy.  It  was  iropoasible  la  I 
lerate  a  man  holding  such  sentiments;  our  separalioi] 
pen  sable  ;  we  had  no  common  ground  to  meet  upon.  To  him 
ceeded  Mr.  Glossop,  in  many  respects  a  valuable  colleague.  An 
adept  was  he  in  the  management  of  a  parish,  and  well  up  to  the  n^ 
gulation  of  a  Sunday  school.     We  parted  for  a  word." 

"A  word  !"  I  exclaimed. 

'*  Yes  ;  one  word,  one  single  word  dissolved  our  connection.  You 
look  as  much  astonished  as  the  bishop  did  when  I  gave  him  my  t%* 
iilanation.  As  a  reader,  Mr.  Glossop  was  careless  beyond  belkC 
For  three  successive  Sundays,  in  reciting  the  seventh  coimnaiidificnl, 
he  left  out  that  emphatic  and  important  monosyllable  *  not  V  IToo 
may  conceive  the  effect  this  omission  produced  upon  the  coofrvfa- 
tbn*  Some  stared,  others  tittered,  and  one  or  two  old  woDeo  av* 
f^i^/y  OEOANEn.  I  was  annoyed,  and  told  him  so.  *  I  feel  quite  un- 
easy,'said  I,  'at  your  pertinacious  perseverance  in  auchagltftng 
impropriety.* 

"  '  Oh  r  cried  he,  '  a  word  or  two  more  or  less  here  and  there 
immaterial — <|uite  so.' 

*' '  But  such  a  %vord  as  that — so  important — so  emphatic  ?' 

*'  *  Tush  !  they  understand  ine  perfectly,*  he  contended. 

*'  *  Pardon  me  r  they  do  not/ 

*'  We  parted :  the  indecorum  was  greater  than  I  could  wink  at. 
The  next  curate  that  plagued  me  was  a  Mr.  ^l^ynniatt.    lie  had  no 
particular  excellence,  and  no  very  striking  defect.     His   senocmi, 
though  plain,  were  singularly  equal  ;  his  means  were  ample ;  uitJ 
his  habits  benevolent     But  he  was  a  bigot.     You  must  know  thil 
my  partfiilJty  for  a  rubber  at  bowls  is  great;  and  that  Uie  plejiiirt 
with  which  I  trequenttheCoverley  bowling-green  is  to  this  nourio- 
describable.      Many   of  my  curates   I  made   proficients  ;    but  Iff 
Whynnialt  positively  refused  to  learn.     In  vain  I  hinted  to  him  titr 
value  of  an  acquisition  which,  both  for  himself  and  others,  irwi^ 
wile  away  many  an  idle  hour- 

*'*A  clergymnn,*  said  he  sturdily »  '!»hoLild  have  no  idle  kmr* 

*••  But  he  is  human,  and  therefore  renuiies  relaxatiofj  andrec^*" 
Uon.* 
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"*Then  let  fiis  recreations  and  relaxations  be  hartnless  in  them- 
selves, and  nnobjectionable  in  the  eyes  of  olherB/ 

«  *  This  is  both/ 

***No:  it  is  neither.  The  losing*party  is  subject  to  a  penalty; 
and,  as  to  propriety,  what  can  be  more  absurd  than  seeing  half-a- 
doisen  clergymen  playing  a  game  of  ninepins  ?' 

"  When  a  curate  thinks  proper  to  lecture  his  incumbent,"  ob- 
served my  companion  with  an  air  of  dignity,  **  the  dissolution  of 
their  connexion  is  immediate  and  inevitable. 

**  Mr.  Wbynniatt  gave  way  to  Mr.  Kasthope,  an  accompliished 
young  man,  full  of  ardour  and  enthusiasnii  and  from  him  I  parted 
with  some  regret ;  but  it  was  unavoidable.  He  did  not  mind  kix 
xtopn  !  His  sermons  were  good,  but  he  raced  through  them.  And^ 
as  to  the  preliminary  services,  what  think  you  of  the  General  Thanks* 
giving,  and  the  Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant  being  read  without 
one  single  stop?     It  wa^  really  too  horrible." 

"And,  could  you  prevail  on  yourself  to  part  with  this  young  raan» 
•  full  of  ardour  and  enthusiasm/  merely  because  he  read  the  service 
somewhat  faster  than  ordinary  ?*' 

*'  Fast,  sir !  I  tell  you  it  was  a  gallop !  And  no  venial  fault 
either !     Think  of  the  serious  consequences  of  not  keeping  your 

•lops!     What   lost  W  an  stead  ;    Lord  his   noble   oaks; 

ana  Lady her  splendid  diamonds  ?     What  exiled  Sir  Harry 

;  outlawed  Sir  Charles — — ,  and  made  a  blackleg  of  Colonel 

a-* 

I  began  to  ruminate. 

"  Sir/*  said  I,  at  lengthy  "  I  am  profoundly  penetrated  with  the 
truth  of  your  position:  serious  indeed  are  the  consequences  of  not 
keeping  your  stops." 

*'  Your  admission/'  said  my  companion^  *^  does  you  infinite  honour, 

"  me  riot  of  the  man  who  can  go^  but  who  can  stop.     I  remarked 

tntich/'  continued  Dr.  Marsbman,  '*  to  the  bishop:  but  his  lord- 
strange  to  say,  did  not  agree  with  me  I  After  several  other 
engsgements  with  young  gentlemen,  equally  brief  and  nearly  as 
trying,  an  unexpected  legacy  Fell  in,  and  I  waited  on  my  diocesan. 
His  lordship  looked  terribly  disconcerted  when  my  name  was  an- 
nounced ;  and  gave  me  a  chilling  reception :  I  told  him  what  had 
befallen  me,  and  added, 

*'  *  This  Foggy-boys  living,  my  lord,  has  nearly  worried  me  into 
my  grave  ]  and  therefore  1  have  made  up  my  mind  to  resign  it, 
which  will  be — ' 

"  '  The  best  thing  you  can  do,*  said  his  lordship^  with  the  most  ex- 
traordinary change  of  countenance,  and  the  most  agreeable  smile 
you  can  imagine. 

"*I  am  not  quite  sure,  my  lord,  of  that;  but  my  retirement  will 
be  an  questionably  a  great  relief — ' 

*'  'To all  parties/  observed  the  bishop  as  he  filled  up  the  sentence 
with  unparalleled  promptness." 

We  had  advanced  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  main  entrance,  when 
Dr.  Marshman  started.     The  dinner-bell  rang. 

^*  Ah  1  there  's  music  on  the  breeze  !"  cried  he,  drawing  me  along 
with  him  almost  perforce  into  the  vestibule,  "  You  've  no  music  in 
your  soul,  my  family  lell  me :  the  indictment  may  be  true ;  but/* 
«dded  he,  "there  is  a  melody,  a  harmony,  a  winning  persuasiveness 
in  the  tone  of  a  dinner-bell  which  to  me  is  irresistible.     Al(w\&  I'* 
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TlicM«  you  tahke  friendt. 
And  gi?e  your  he&rtt  lo,  when  ihey  once  peroeiTi* 
The  lost  nih  in  yaur  fortunes,  fkll  awmy 
Like  w»ter  from  ye,  never  found  egvin 
But  where  they  me&n  to  aink  ye. 

Shakspeare. 

There  must  be  an  innate  feeling  in  the  breast  of  official  subordi. 
nates  whicb  prompts  them  to  rejoice  over  the  discomiiture  of  a  bro 
ther  employ i.     Upon  no  other  principle  can  be  explained  the  glc 
vith  which  Mr.  Pounce  rubbed  his  bands,  whistled,  and  wbi« 
round  the  comers,  when  the  magistrates'  "gentle  recommendation* 
to  Mr.  Stark  had  issued  in  the  retirement  of  that  deeply-offended 
functionary. 

**  Monstrous  relief  T*  cried  he.  "  Wel3  rid  of  a  most  inefficient 
officer  I  Poor  Stark  !  Thorough  old  woman ;  best  days  spent  at 
Bow  Street ;  dregs  reserved  for  the  county.  Heigh  ho  \  Adieu  to 
the  Incapables  I     And  now  for  silence  and  the  solitary  system  V* 

*'  Upon  whom  is  it  to  be  tried  ?" 

'*  Truth  to  say,  upon  a  poor  fellow  whose  history  is  strange  and 
I  tad  enough,  and  whom  I  would  fain  befriend.  A  paasion  for 
drama  has  ruined  him,  I  once  was  held  by  the  same  mania  mfw^J\ 
*  Pounce  !'  was  the  constant  cry  of  my  old  master,  Bowden,  of  Ex- 
eter, *  if  you  would  thrive,  avoid  the  fellowship  of  singing  men  and 
singing  tvmnen  V  Lyppyatt  was  never  so  warned ;  or  if  he  was^  hat 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  monitor.  Those  professionals  are  a  lai^ 
cinating  set  of  people  to  deal  with." 

'•  I  can  scarcely  imagine  their  crossing  your  path,  Mr.  Pounce/* 

*^  I  was  not  always  the  formal ,  precise,  matter-of-fact  person  I  now 
am/'  said  the  magistrates'  functionary,  with  a  reproachful  air; 
'' saddened  and  callous  as  I  now  seem,  sir, — once,  once  I  had  s  lively 
and  ready  sympathy  with  the  noble  and  the  elevated,  the  spirit-stir- 
ring  and  the  refined.  But.  look  at  my  position.  Who  can  do  other 
than  deteriorate  amid  duties  like  mine?  Heaven  help  roe!  So 
much  do  J  daily  hear  of  crime  and  punishment;  so  frequently  have 
I  to  gaze  on  the  dark  and  scowling  visage  of  the  felon  and  the  trans- 
port, that  I  am  tempted  sometimes  to  doubt  whether  I  have  not  com- 
mitted arson  or  burglary  myself.  But  be  the  present  what  it  maj# 
the  past  is  mine  own.  my  recollections  carry  me  back  to  Kean, 
living  in  the  little  feather-cleaner's  lodgings  in  £xeter ;  and  teaching 
dancing  to  eke  out  a  scanty  livelihood.  I  can  say  what  few  csd, 
that  I  have  seen  the  great  tragedian  play  Harlequin  for  his  own  be- 
nefit; supped  with  him  afterwards;  and  left  him^o^tr.'  I  knew 
him  well  in  early  life  ;  often  met  him  at  the  house  of  his  kind  and 
I  judicious  Exeter  patron — Mr.  Nation.'* 

*'  Indeed !      I   thought   that  office  had  been  sustained  by   Dr. 
[  Drury  ?" 

"Dr.  Drury  lived  at  Starcross,*'  returned  Pounce;  "Mn  Nation 

At  Exeter ;  ample  justice  has,  in  my  humble  judgment,  been  done  ta 

,  the  doctor's  early  and  decided  appreciation  of  Kean's  genius ;  Ughter 

fDention  made  than  ought  to  have  been  of  Mr.  Nation's  opportune 
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and  generous  assistance,  Mr.  Nutioii  himself  was  a  man  of  no  or- 
dinary genius.  He  presented  in  his  own  person  a  lively  instance 
how  a  man  by  the  mere  force  of  talent,  indnatry,  and  tact,  c^n  rise 
to  a  thoroughly  independent  and  somewhat  in^tiential  position. 
This  he  never  forgot;  and  with  true  nobility  of  mind  would  say, 
'I  remember  my  own  struggles;  the  scramble  I  had  to  maintam 
my  footing  ;  the  pains  many  took  to  keep  me  down  ;  and  the  little 
aid  I  received  in  toiling  up ;  and  can  I  see  genius  like  that  man's 
battling  with  poverty,  and  look  on  unmoved?  No  ;  not  white  the 
gout  leaves  William  Nation  the  power  of  thinking  and  acting/  He 
it  was  who  urged  on  Kean  the  selection  of  Shy  lock  as  the  character 
in  which  to  test  the  feeling  of  a  London  audience.  *Hia  eye,  sir/ 
he  was  w^ont  to  say,  *  is  the  best  comment  on  the  text  Scan  him  as 
he  whets  the  knife,  eager  to  cut  the  pound  of  flesh  from  his  bank* 
rupt  Christian  debtor  !  Who  that  has  tseen  it  can  forget  the  expres- 
sion with  which  it  gleams?  //  is  nil  lighL  Sparks  seem  to  flash 
from  it-  That  I  will  a  London  audience  fail  to  mark  and  appreciate  ? 
I  know  human  nature  better/  " 

*'  Had  he  then  mixed  much  and  largely  with  society  ?" 
'*  He  had  lived  all  his  life  with  his  eyes  open,"  w^as  Mr.  Pounce's 
reply  ;  "and  certainly  some  of  his  views  of  human  nature,  if  some- 
wnat  sternly   coloured,  were  divertingly   droll.     At  the   period  to 

which  1  refer  Bishop held  the  see  of  Exeter.     He  had  been 

in  the  array  ;  w^as  a  finished  courtier  ;  and  stood  high  in  favour 
with  the  Regent,  You  may  imagine  his  lordship  was  not  peculiar- 
ly starched  in  his  ideas,  — ^was  not  claimed  or  lauded  by  any  of  the 
Wilberforce  school, —  when  I  tell  you  that  frequently  might  he  be 
seen  driving  four- in-haod  on  the  Heavitree  road;  or  during  the  race- 
week  making  his  way  toward  Haldon,  He  wai*  an  admirable  whip  ; 
but  it  always  struck  me,  who  am  not  over-precise,  that  the  black 
silk  apron,  clerical  hat,  and  episcopal  wig^  looked  a  little  fittlri' 
on  the  driving-box*  Independent  of  his  penchant  for  the  reins,  Dr, 
(by  the  way,  no  one  ever  called  him,  much  as  he  w*a8  flat- 
tered, *  a  saintlj/  bishop,')  liked  a  rubber  ;  and  was  an  adept  in 
whist.  A  constant  guest  when  in  London  at  Carlton  House,  it  was 
understood  that  in  forming  the  Prince's  card-table  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  should  be  included.  But  that  illustrious  individual,  who 
agreed  so  ill  with  his  wife,  and  so  well  with  his  ministers,  w^as  not  41 
very  nice  observer  of  times  and  season s»  and  would  frequently  have 
his  rubber  on  a  Sunday.  The  bishop*a  sense  both  of  hearing  and 
seeing  was  wonderfully  dependent  upon  limes  and  circumfitances- 
It  wag  marvellous  how  suddenly  blind  and  deaf  he  became  w  hile 
brealbing  the  palace  atmosphere.  But  thia  Sunday  amusement  was 
more  than  he  could  wink  at.  He  would  neither  play  with  the 
Prince  nor  against  him.  He  cut  the  cartUtable — till  twelve  o'clock  I 
and  during  the  interval  stood  behind  the  Prince's  chair,  amusing  the 
Royal  Amphitryon  with  his  courtly  goH^ip;  and  shuffling,  by  royal 
command,  the  Prince's  cards.  Mr«  Nation  became  acquainted  with 
this  trait  of  character,  and  preserved  it.  In  two  life-like  sketches — 
he  caricatured  admirably  —  he  presented  *  Life  on  the  Heavitree 
Koad  ;*  and  '  Sunday  Night  at  Carlton  House.'  The  latter  draw  ing 
wa»  admirable*     The  easy  attitude  and  good-humoured  bearing  of 

the  royal  voluptuary  ;    the  booing,  cringing  curve  of  Colonel  , 

the  Prince's  partner  ;  the  earnest  air  of  the  bishop*  ataiu\ii\g  cXoaeV*^ 
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r  biinlj,  ret  noiselessly,  hii  cotm 

the  doable  task  ot  watching  1_ 

tke  dock,  which   pointed  to  ten  minuta^_ 

m  sketched   to  the  life.     The  drollery  uf  ^ 

Dr,  Lant  Carpenter,  who  might  be  coo- 

Ts  taher  confetfor,  liu  Uuriied  at  them  till  the 

M&wmi.  

^Bmm,  ifaeBp  wvi  a  Unilaraa  ?** 
»i  I  £d  ]i0t  tlicD,  sor  do  I  now  profess  to  uoiie 
pngocc  I  n  eoncemed  with ;  that  was  wdl  worthj  of 
Tbrfasdsays: — 


kaal 


:-Y« 


I  mm  Avtf  lijift^ 


Bat  if  ctcire  o€  crowtm  ht  maaa, 
No  man  will  itxpfily  thy  wsnt, 
1/  tJwt  one  be  ptvtdi^I, 
Bountiful  they  will  lum  all ; 
And  with  floch-like  flzitUrtrj^, 
«  Pity  but  be  vcw  *  kiii^.* 


■ftge,  and  its  tmurces  ?**  ened  Mr.  Fountt. 
I  wHh  erident  g^ostiK 
r'l  words  are  not  eaadly  forgotten  ;  but — their  > 

Mte  Ikcm  in  Southemhsy  upon  a  somewhat  me^ 

He  wm  on  the  following  evening  to  plsy  *  Bene^ 

la  poor  MfiL  Hcwr  Hvgikes's  ^  BeHrice  :'  and  Mr,  Ntttoo,  to 

httB  tkie  sttsr  tm  arrae.  presented  him  with  a  glittering  pair 

a  s«pert»  omametit,  a  feather  loop  for  his  ' 

sf  course,  tliot  the  stones  were  reaJ  ;  but  they  I 

I  by  JaifiKght  on  the  subsequent  evening ;  sml 

■Md  to  basie  no  diglit  pleasure  in  displaying  them  to  hit 

MS,  wiw^  with  Mrs.  Nation  oceupted  his  usual  scat  —  the 

of  tiw  itagrbox.  What  fixed  the  incident  on  my  aenwfy 

ioooi^s  BHUUKr,  and  the  words  of  kindly  encouragentDt  by 

I  ife  gifl  waa  aecompanied*  The  baubles  were  carefuUt  wnp' 

p  in  a  bonkMWile  for  five  pounds ;  and  as  he  handed  txiem  )o» 

to  the  actor,  the  gircr  said, 

_  Bora  fid  one  condidon,  —  that  you  wear  thi^  the 
i  3f«M  lake  tm  ik€  wtHropo&tam  hoard*** 
■Tbe  stransfofr  odor  looked  amaaingty  gratlfietl  at  the  delicate 
ton  involved  ;  but  shook  his  head  tncreda* 
y,  oi  if  for  kioi  that  day  would  never  shine 
'  It  win  coiocv'  said  the  kind-hearted  banker  boldly  a  !?: 

^  ami.  s^iie  of  govt.  I  shall  live  to  see  it.  T>t.  Collins'  u 
aHre  tiU  then,  though  i  never  have  paid  him  a  fee,  and 
my  executors  may  do  that.     ^^*ell,  Kean,  is  it  a  barg;« 

vd  me.     £re  long  the  full-flowing  tide  of  succe?>s  wili  hnf 

J  ;  and  nealJewHs  trill  replace  tkest  mocl  Imuhlrs  :  all  J  t*i 

;  yoo  gratify  me  by  weiiring  ihe^r — ikesf^  on  the  night  in  which 

in   the   memory   of  your    Devon    friend,   and   byp^t 


1 


_  j  was  then  Kean  repeated  the  cited  passage  ;  not  very  apref^. 
\  grant ;  but  Kean's  earty  education  had  been  mi&erably  scanty ^  i''^ 
^  of  infonnation  to  the  very  last  was  limiteit     OfTtlie  »ti^ 
ordinary  mortal.*' 
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•*  The  remark  does  not  seem  applicable  to  his  Exeter  patron  }*' 

*'Oh,  no  ;  there  was  nothing  ordinary  in  the  gra«p  and  texture  of 
kit  mind.  His  study  was  that  of  his  fellow  men  ;  many  a  scheme 
has  his  penetration  sifted  and  exposed  ;  and  many  a  schemer  has  ihe 
fcardiing  glance  of  his  dark,  flashing  eye  disconcerted.  But,  after 
all,  his  intuitive  appreciation  of  talent,  and  the  range  of  prophetic 
insight,  which  he  possessed,  into  character,  these  were  his  most  re- 
markable points.  Take,  for  instance^  the  case  of  Lord  GifFord.  then 
a  clerk  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Jones,  the  attorney, — warmly  was  he  en- 
Courag^ed  by  JVIr.  Nation  in  his  aspiring  views  towards  the  bar." 

•' •  Don'l  abandon  your  idea,  Kobert;  you  will  succeed/  was  his 
remark,  'and  your  success  will  not  be  measured.  Fight  your  way 
to  the  bar;  and,  once  called,  you  will  make  head  rapidly.  I  say 
not  this  idly  ;  and  I  will  tell  you  where  your  forte  will  lie, — in 
sifting  and  weighing  give  ft  evidence,  and  in  extorting  that  which 
would  fain  be  withheld.'  It  was  curious  how  completely,  on  the 
Queen  s  trials  Sir  Robert  Gifford  verified  the  old  gentleman's  pro^ 
pheey." 

*'The  acute  banker,"  said  I,  **  appears  to  have  been  singularly 
happy  in  his  bold  guesses  at  the  future," 

**  His  were  more  than  guesses/*  returned  my  companion  some- 
what testily  ;  '*  ttoftc  failed.  As  to  Kean,  his  transit  from  the  depths 
of  obscurity  and  penury  to  fame  and  w^ealth  was  almost  instantane- 
ous. Poor  fellow  !  I  have  seen  him  at  various  phases  of  his  chequer- 
ed career.  At  Exeter  more  than  once  I  have  been  a  spectator  when 
he  has  played,  in  his  finest  style,  to  a  house  that  bad  not  five  pounds 
in  it.  Sadly  and  sorely  dispirited  did  he  quit  it.  At  Drury,  after 
h(t  hit,  I  have  stood  behind  the  scenes,  and  have  witnessed  peers  and 
members  of  parliament  rushing  to  his  dressing-room  to  express  their 
unbounded  delight  at  his  performance  ;  and  have  been  amused  more 
than  once  by  seeing  members  of  the  committee  of  management  jos- 
tliog  against  each  other,  in  their  eager  haste  to  present  negus, 
lemonade,  and  orgeat,  to  the  favoured  ar)d  flattered  actor.  And  mine 
waa  the  sorrow — saddest  spectacle  of  all  I — to  view  him  in  his  de- 
cline. He  was  crossing  the  Tyne,  a  few  miles  below*  Newcastle,  in 
m  tteam  ferry-boat,  that  plyed  between  the  opposite  shores,  ao  con- 
trived that  a  carriage  could  be  driven  on  and  off  it  without  requiring 
Ihe  occupants  to  alight.  A  large,  heavy  travelling-chariot  drew  up  ; 
and  in  it  sat  a  thin,  feeble- looking^  little  man,  muffled  up  in  cloaks 
aod  fur.  With  the  face  1  w*as  sure  I  was  familiar.  I  bent  forward, 
and  caught  the  profile.  It  was  Kean.  A  woman  of  colour  sat  by 
his  aide.  On  the  cushions  and  floor  of  the  carriage  were  strewed 
fvrious  pUy-books;  torn,  dirty,  dogs'-eared,  and  disfigured  enough. 
He  was  to  act  that  evening  in  a  neighbouring  country  town  ;  and 
ihstlier,  impelled  by  old  associations,  I  followed  him*  Alas !  I 
giLi^d  oti  a  wreck,  —  a  premature  but  thorough  wreck.  Voice,  me- 
laoiy,  aUength,  all  were  gone.  The  box  I  sat  in  was  near  the  btage 
—.too  near  —  it  commanded  so  completely  the  exit  and  entrance  of 
each  actor  as  greatlv  to  dispel  the  illusion.  But  on  that  night  its 
BOillloii  was  invaluable  to  me.  It  enabled  me  to  watch  my  former 
ikirotmte  closely  and  throughout.  Whenever  he  quitted  tlie  boards 
it  was  in  a  state  of  thorough  exhaustion.  But  every  gesture  was 
mo*t  atixioualy  observed.  His  companion,  the  woman  of  colour, 
Was  in  dote  attendance  on  him  ;  had  evidently  her  fear  as  to  t.l\« 

rot,  XV.  Y 
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result  of  the  evening,  and  gave  him  continually  sraall  quantitiH 
what  appeared  to  me,  strong  spirit-and- water,  as  a  temporary  but 
fatal  stimulus.  /  could  ham  choked  her"  cried  Pounce^  "far  her 
asxiduihf  !  The  play  was  the  'Iron  Chest';  and  he,  of  course^  Sir 
Edward  Mortimer.  Long  before  it  closed  he  was  voiceless  from  ou 
haustion." 

**  Fit  subject/'  said  I,  ''  for  the  moralist;  health,  talents,  energies, 
all  profusely  drawn  upon,  and  alt  prematurely  spent  ['* 

"  I  would  do  battle  with  ye  on  that  point  too,"  cried  Poonce; 
"  but  time  presses.  In  truth  everything  connected  with  that  nwn 
was  unprecedented,  and  out  of  course*  His  friends,  his  haunti^  hif 
hosts,  all  were  romantic  and  out  of  keeping.  Was  there  ever  any- 
thing so  droll  as  the  contrast  afforded  to  him  and  his  habits  by  bii 
host,  Miss  Hake,  tlie  little  feather- dresser,  with  whom  he  lodged  at 
Exeter?  Imagine  a  punctilious,  precise,  correct,  and  rather  timid 
old  maid,  of  a  certain  age,  of  vCTif  staid  demeanour,  and  raatter*of* 
fact  habits.  Imagine  her,  I  say,  the  host  of  an  erratic  geniui  like 
Kean ;  and  yet  he  lodged  with  her  for  a  very  considerable  period* 
She,  staid  and  timid  as  she  was,  liked  him,  and  they  parted  with  re- 
luctance and  regret/' 

'*  Droll  enough,  certainly  \" 

''And  instructive;  for  it  showed  the  power  Kean  possessed 
kindling  strong  feelings  of  personal  attachment  at  a  period 
those  prepossessions  must  have  been  wholly  disinterested.  TheSi 
again  hts  family,  —  there  was  much  that  was  interesting  andattnc- 
tive  in  his  son." 

^'Charles?" 

'*  No ;  Howard.     He  was  the  most  graceful,  intellectual-lool 

child  I  ever  beheld.     And  yet,  handsome  as  he  was,   his  face    

one  you  regarded  with  pain.  Its  expression  was  deeply,  touchingljr 
melancholy.  It  was  not  the  f;ice  of  a  child.  It  had  nothing  of  the 
buoyant,  careless  gaiety  of  childhood.  It  spoke  of  an  early  sc- 
quaintance  with  care,  privation,  and  trial.  Often  did  I  CKtcb  my«lf 
imagining  with  how  heavy  an  endurance  of  sorrow  his  childish  yrar* 
must  have  been  burthened  ere  that  youthful  face  could  have  becti  *o 
deeply  saddened.  My  heart  has  of\en  ached  while  I  gazed  on  him. 
I  had  feelings /AcH,*' cried  Pounce  bilterl}^  *'and  some  degrne  of 
sympathy  with  my  kind  !  but  now— no  matter  !  He  died,  poor  feU 
low  I  early  ;  and  long  and  passionately  did  Kean  bewail  him,** 

*'  Who  could  have  imagined.  Mr.  Pounce,  that  your  aiemory  wii 
so  stored  with  theatrical  recollections?" 

'*  One  or  two  I  have/'  said  he,  **  of  a  livelier  casL     There  wi*  * 
worthy  lady  in  Exeter, — she  daily  frequented  the  cathedrmi  at  tii!t\j 
morning-prayers,  —  who   was   extremely  fond   of  Sbakoseare  and 
theatricals  ;  as   fond  of  seeing  at  her  own  dwelling  the  UoQ  of  t^ 
^^J I  *  great   stickler  for  propriety;  rigid  in  the  extreme  on  d» 
score  of  morals,  and   horribly  perplexetl  how  to  reconcile  *U  ihi* 
jarring  tastes  to  her  own  private  satisfaction,  and  that  'of  the  poUif 
generally/     I^Iiss  O'Neill  came  to  the  capital  of  the  We*t  on  •  pw* 
fessional  visit ;  and  this  lover  of  the  drama,  after  grave  delihentim, 
called  on  the  stranger  to  make  her  acquaintance,  and  invite  hffl* 
dinner.     Her  preface  was  lengthy  and  magniloquent  in  the  citrctnft 
She  told  the  actress  that '  this  visit  was  quite  an  exception  to  1>* 
general  rule  ;*  talent  she  thought  little  of;  but '  ckunicfr. 
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pure,  unassailable,  unimpeacliable  character,  that  was  adorable  V 
Sfie  then  wound  up  her  oration  by  inviting  the  actress  to  dine  with 
her  on  that  same  day  (the  call  was  made  about  three  p.jh.)  at  half-pa^t 
five.  The  tragic  queen  listened  most  attentively  to  this  long  ha- 
rangue ;  thanked  her  calmly  for  her  politeness,  and,  with  a  smite^ 
declined  I  ^  She  had  alreatiif  dined  T  The  lady- caller  was  all  asto- 
nishment 

**'*I  dine/  said  Miss  O'Neill,  *  invariably  at  two  o'clock  when  I 
have  to  play  at  night.  I  then,  in  though t^  assume  the  character  I 
have  to  represent,  and  am  Mrs.  Haller,  or  Belvidera,  or  Monimia, 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  My  own  distinct  existence  ceases;  and 
I  am  for  the  hour  the  poet's  creature,  victim,  organ/ 

"  '  To-morrow^  then  ?'  said  the  lady, 

"'To-morrow  I  drive  over  to  Bawlish/ 

"'The  next  day?* 

*'*I  leave  Exeter/ 

*'  •  Three  distinct  refusals !'  cried  this  living  pattern  of  virtuous 
propriety,  who  could  not  wisely  keep  her  own  counsel,-^*  three  dis- 
tinct refusals  in  a  single  morning,  and  from  an  actress  I  And  no  word, 
no  sifllahlt  of  deep  obligation  e^jfressed  for  the  honour  I  had  done  her  I 
I,  too,  that  am  so  particular  about  those  whom  I  invite  to  my  table  ! 
If  that  sarcastic  woman.  Lady  Catharine  Howard,  ever  comes  to  the 
knowledge  of  it,  I  shall  be  tormented  by  her  taunts  for  ever  V 

**  As  a  pendant  to  this,  take  a  scene  in  the  vestry  of  (I  think)  St» 
John's  Church,  Newcastle,  Mrs.  Glover  was  in  Northumberland, 
starring  it,  and  on  a  fme  Sunday  evening  betook  herself  to  church. 
The  lecturer — ^his  name  matters  not,  but  I  think  it  was  T r  —  be- 
longed to  the  rigid  school.  His  sermon  lashed  pretty  strongly 
worldly  amusements;  and,  as  he  progressed,  he  uttered  several  par- 
ticularly bitter  things  against  the  stage,  and  vented  some  very  sar- 
castic inuendoes  touching  their  characters  whose  misfortune  it  was, 
and  is,  to  have  to  earn  their  bread  upon  it.  Fronting  hira  was  Mrs. 
Glover  !  She  sat  it  out  bravely  ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  service  she 
followed  the  preacher  into  the  vestry,  and  there,  to  his  infinite  asto- 
nishment, announced  her  name  and  calling,  and  gave  hira  such  a 
wigging!  You  can  imagine  her  undertaking  a  verbal  bastinado, 
and  laying  it  on  con  a  more  I  Two  by-stand  ers  assured  me  they 
never  had  heard  so  much  truth,  and  so  much  religion,  and  such  an 
exposition  oC  true  Christian  charity,  issue  from  a  woman *b  lips  in 
their  lives.  Now,  then,"  cried  Pounce,  in  conclusion,"  you  can  per- 
fectly comprehend  how,  with  my  past  associations  and  vivid  recol- 
lections, I  do  sincerely  pity  this  poor  Jacques  Lyppyatt,  whose  love 
of  theatricals  has  brought  him  into  limbo.  I  've  often  thought  within 
myself  that  my  own  vocation  was  for  the  stage.  And  if  the  magis- 
trates follow  up  their  tender  dismissal  of  Stark — what  a  blessed  rid- 
dance that  is,  by  the  way  I — with  mine,  I  shall  certainly  resume  my 
studies,  with  a  view  to  appearing  before  the  foot-lamps  ;  and  I  really 
think  there  is  a  line  of  okl  men's  characters,  which  I  could  fill  with 
no  common  effect  and  advantage/* 

He  spoke  with  a  sincerity  which  convinced  me  he  was  in  earnest; 
bat  the  idea  of  Pounce's  face  and  voice  contenting  any  audience  was 
overpowering.  Why  should  I  wound  his  feelings  ?  I  hid  my  face 
in  my  handkerchief^  and  in  a  smothered  tone  wished  hm  ^^qvV 
mormng. 
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A   MELODRAUATIC   OP  BRA.      IK   THRSB   ACTA. 

Ai  [to  be]  PEKPOSMED,  AMFD  THUITDEBS  OF  AFPLAlTSE^,  AT  THE  THlAttC' 
ROYAL,   APRIL    1,    IB44. 

BY    CATHBRtNB   SINCLAIR. 

ORIGINAL  AND  RE5IABKABLE  STORV, 

Captain  Dawson,  of  the  heavy  dragoons,  having  fallen  despentelf 
— and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  disinterestedly — in  love  with  a  young  laily  of 
large  fortune  and  extensive  property,  the  attachment  was  not,  ^40^ 
tunatelvj  reciprocal  un  the  part  of  the  richly-endowed  heinss»  l^^H 
Grey.  Her  country  cousin,  however,  and  humble  companion«  IB» 
Davenport,  having  been  fascinated  by  his  merit  and  his  moiutadkiflit 
viewed  him  with  partial] ly,  which  she  showed  by  generou«;Iy  prooiuluig 
hift  happiness,  and  recommending  him  on  every  occat^ion  to  the  heirctt 

One  day,  the  whole  party  having  embark ea  in  a  boat  on  Doddii^ 
aton  Lr)ch«  it  was  unfortunately  upset,  and  Captain  Dawson,  fiadtAf 
himself  able  to  save  one  of  the  ladies  —  but  only  one,  — hesitated  ftf 
aome  time  between  gratitude  and  love,  till  at  length  he  finallv  awri 
Miss  Davenjxirt;  and,  then  rushing  back  h^dlong  into  the  likfiln 
drowned  himself  with  Miss  Grey  ! 

This  improbable  incident  having  been  related  once  by  an  oiie9«f 
dragoons  as  a  perfectly  credible  every-day  fact,  the  narrator  obMntdi 
with  indignation,  that  the  story  occasioned  laughter  rather  than  te«n; 
but  one  of  his  tiuditors  obligingly  offered  to  dramatize  the  incideot^if 
that  it  should  end  well,  and  he  should  himself  be  induced  to  lattgli. 

The  result  was  as  follows : — 

DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

Captaiit  Dawsoit,  .  ,  ,  Bttodied  to  Mariaxme. 

Mariamke  OitCT,  an  heiress,  .  ,        mttached  to  Nu  bodt* 

Caroline  Davekfobt,  cousin  u>  Mariakmb,  attacbf^i  ioCaptajii  Divt^I- 

ACT  L 

SCEKE  Opens,  and  discovers  ii  magnificent  drawing- room,  inperbly  fun'ti^itA,  td 
Ultcred  with  tnusical  instruments,  worsted  work,  flowers,  new  novelty  attrf  dbiii 
ornamenu.. — r^lARtAifKE  seated  on  a  lofa,  and  turn  in  fr  her  bacJc  lo  CaPTiI' 
Dawsom. — Captain  Dawiok  on  a  chair,  with  his  hack  to  Mua  DA^if  rott 
«-€arolike  seated  between  them,  and  looking  straight  before  her. 

Caroline  (in  a  tone  of  diffident  inquiryy  Tell  me,  ArariaiiDr,^ 

do  you  like  the  new  regulation  changes  in  Captain  Dawson's  uniftfm^ 

Mawiannb  {^annis^  and  answers  mihout  looking  raund).    Chii^ 

I  did  not  happen  to  remark  them  ;  but  any  change  is,  I  d^re  t^Jt^ 

the  better* 

(Captain  Dawson  sighs  deeptif,  and  petisivefy  emtemplaiti  ^ 
new  epauleiles.) 
Caroline  (politelj^),  I  understood  that  before  now  you  txpctti''' 
be  a  major,  unattached. 
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Captain  Dawson  (glancifig  expressivi-fy  towards  Marianne),  I 
never  now  can  l>e  unattached— never  I 

Caroline^  Marianne,  have  you  read  those  verses  of  Captain  Daw^ 
son's,  beginning, 

<^  My  b1i{(hted  hopes  At  one  fell  stroke 
DettFoyed  and  loal,  c&ihiered  and  broke,** 

Thev  are  charming  \ 

AfARiANKE.  Chacun  a  ton  gout!  I  generally  detest  manuscript 
verses. 

(Captain  Dawbon  smothers  a  sigh,) 

CaroItINE,  Suppose  we  trr  a  little  music?  Captain  Dawson  will 
perhaps  accompany  you  in  *'  Waiting  witli  deepair." 

Marianne  (driii^).  The  piano  is  out  of  tune. 

Caroline  (aside).  And  so  are  you  l  We  were  planning  a  walk  in 
the  garden  this  morning  I  Perhaps  Captain  Dawson  will  be  so  obliging 
as  to  escort  U8« 

AIariannk,  It  is  but  lately  that  you  have  found  an  escort  necessary 
within  the  four  walls  of  our  garden,  where  I  have  always  hitherto 
been  perfectly  safe  without  one. 

Caroline.  Perhaps^  then,  under  Captain  Dawson's  protection  you 
may  venture  to  try  something  more  hazardous,  and  we  might  make  a 
boating  excurtsion  on  Duddingstoti  Loch  ? 

Captain  Dawson  {seniimcntaUt/),  In  such  society  all  places  are 
alike  to  me. 

J^Iarianns  fsatiricalhf).  And  to  me  I 

Caroline  {tnaudibltf).  And  to  me ! 

[^Exeunt,  all  sighing  deeply, 

ACT  II. 

See  ME  opeufti  ditcovenng  Dudi]ifig«ton  Lrx:h,  with  a  flock  of  dttcki  oti  it,  and  a 
unall  boat  rowed  bv  Captatn  Dawson — Carohwe  guiding  the  belm,  and 
ftf  AmiAXW C  gracefully  reclining  in  an  attitude  of  abfttniction,  from  wbicb,  hgw- 
«Ter,  the  ludidetiiy  rouiea  henelfp  exdaiming,  with  evident  terror  : — 

Marianne.  How  the  wind  riRes ! 

CAPTArN  Dawson  {in  an  insinuating  tone).  Were  my  hopes  as  much 
raised  as  the  wind,  what  a  storm  of  joy  it  would  occasion  ;  but,  aJ as  1 
they  are  shipwrecked,  as  I  fear  we  fhall  ourselves  be.  The  very  ducks 
ure  seeking  refuge  i 

Marianne  {impcrativehf).  Land  us,  then,  instantly  J  Oh,  hasten 
to  the  shore  ! 

Captain  Dawson  {mmirnjtdl^  suspending  (he  oars.)  Ah  1  thus  drift- 
ing along  the  stream  of  life,  and  braving  hardship  or  danger  in  your 
service, — thus  would  I  wi«h  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  \ 

Marianne  (sharphf).  Our  lives  will  not  he  very  long,  sir,  if  you 
don't  row  a  little  better  I 

Caroline  (with  spirit).  The  fault  is  in  my  steering  !  Captain 
Dawson  rows, — as  he  does  everything, — well- 

(The  boat  strikes!  !  /     Marianne,  terrified^  seizes  hold  o/ Cap- 
tain Dawson's  arm,  ejcctaiming^  in  accents  of  terror, — ) 

Marianne.  Help  !  hdp  1     Is  there  any  fear  i 

Captain  Dawson  (majesticalli/).  There  may  be  danger,  but  let 
there  be  no  fear  !  This  hand,  which  you  have  hitherto  rejected,  shall 
save  you,  and  then,  I  tru&t,  it  may  acquire  some  value  Vn  yovit  e^«%. 
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Marianne  {frantically).  Save  my  life,  and  I  'U  live  only  for  m! 
Caroline  {with  emoilon).  Though  I  live  not  to  see  it,  may  yonbotk 
be  as  happy  as  you  expect  and  deserve ! 

(Caftan  Dawson  sdzes  JVIariannk's  hand,  while  he  ofcrs  hu 
arm  to  Cabolikb.  7'Ae^Jorm  a  group^  and  ike  boat  gradually 
sinks  /) 

ACT  IIL 

ScEKE  Opens,  and  difcoren  CxrTAiN  Dawsok  floating  in  the  JUkJi,  aitd  rafport- 
ing  both  lu4ie«t  by  the  hair  of  iheir  heads.  He  totikj  Bt  them  aitenutirly  viihifi 
air  of  extreme  irresolution,  and  sigba« 

Captain  Dawson.  Alas!  to  rescue  both  is  impotsiblet  and  tBw, 
like  a  pair  of  scales,  I  am  balanced  between  gratitude  and  lu?e. 
Marianne  {e/iger!tf).  Save  me, 

Caroline  (magnanimous^).  Yes  1  bravest  and  best  of  men,  let  ne 
sink ! 

(Captain  Dawson,  iw  a  transport  of  admiration  and  gratitu^, 
seizes  Caroline's  hand,  ana  drops  her  Cousin* s,  Esit  MjUU* 
ANNS  below  the  fvatcr,) 

{Song  by  Captain  Dawson.) 


Adiea^  I^Iira  Grey  ! — a  long  adieu,  Adieu,  Miss  Grey  I—once  more  adHA, 

My  heart,  alas  1  has  sunk  with  you  ;  Long  days  of  coldneu  now  jtKi^  ha 

Six  n'eekii  in  %'ain  your  love  I  Kued^  At  lust  the  hand  I  musl  m^^ 

Disdain  was  mine,' whene'er  I  woo*d*  Cold  water  oft  that  threw  on  minR 

Cn  o n  i  9.  Then  ue'er  again  look  dfy,  4c> 

You  'U  ne'er  again  look  dry  on  me, 

Nor  say  1  need  not  die  for  thee. 

(Captain  Dawson  rcache^t  the  shore,  and  places  Caroliki  (W  a 

rock,  while  she  distractciily  wrings  her  hands, — and  wnnei^d 

her  dress, — exclaiming,  in  accents  q/*  tenderness  and  despmr,) 

Caroline.  Oh  I  that  I  were  at  the  bottom  of  that  loch,  and  yoo 

happy  with  ^Marianne  !     Wliy  am   I   here  1 — why  I  ob  !  whv  ?     P*f' 

mit  me,  neverthelessj  to  admire,  sir,  the  coolness  and  presence  of  JBxd 

with  which  you  have  saved  my  life,  as  well  as  your  own  ! 

Captain  Dawson  (with  dignity).  Madam  J  we  did  get  on  iwm* 
mingly  ,•— and  now — excuse  my  leaving  you — but,  having  obeyed  i^t 
dictates  of  my  gratitude,  I  must  follow  the  impulse  of  my  love. 

\^Ej:it,  plumbing  headlong  into  the  wskr* 
(Caroline  rushes  off^  with  dishevelUd  hair,  screaming  for  as»^* 
ance.) 

{AJfmrish  of  trumpets.    Enter  the  Humane  SodeH/.) 
(Chorus  by  the  Humane  Society,) 


Air — ^^^  Blow  gentle  galet.** 

In  the  rirer  have  you  sunk,  sir? 
Too  much  water  have  yiiu  drunk,  gir  ? 
Btill  she  sent  with  propriety 
IT  the  Humane  Smuety. 

(CuoBUa  by  CaroliiteO 

Still  w©  ve  tent,  &g. 


Above  water  keep  your  hetd,  sir, 
Or  full  soon  you  will  be  dc«d|iir^ 
While  the  wind  and  rain  flyalj** 
Trust  the  Humane  Sodety. 

N»w  yourrnetids  need  not  dejilorff^^' 
If  ihert'  's  life  left,  we  '11  mlon  jf*^' 
Stv  in  danger  how  we  lly  at  jt  I 
Trust  the  llumane  Soe&ecy, 
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Vkc^  drag  Captain  Dawson  md  q/^ihe  water,  mka  ««^*,) 

Aim  !  she  %  guue,  1  fear^  fmst  hope  1 

{Humane  Sociei^  '"'^0 
Yet  we  thali  throw  her  oui  u  rope  t 

(Captain  Dawson  tears  his  hair  J) 
AlaA  !  alas  I  I  st>e  she  *s  drowo'd  ! 

{Humane  Society  in  full  chorus,} 

But  her  hod^  flhall  be  found. 

(TAiry  continue  A'inging^  with  a  polite  glance  towards  Casoline^} 
And  in  ihe  water,  without  doubt,  sir, 
There  'a  better  fish  tliaii  e'er  came  out,  sir. 

(Captain  Dawson  listens  intent It^,  then  sudden h  starts  up,  and 
casts  himself  at  the  feet  o/*  Caroline,  excLainnngy) 

Captain  Dawson.  You  are  ri^ht !  Let  me  mi  longer  be  blind  to 
10  many  slerling  g<>od  qualities  !  Accept,  Miss  Davenport,  of  my  hand 
md  my  beart, 

Caboline  {despondingly),  Alas  I  these  have  long  been  devoted  to 
my  cousin. 

Captain  Dawson  (in  an  insinuating  tone).  But,  since  you  succeed 
by  inherilstnce  to  all  the  other  possessions  of  your  cousin,  w!iy  not  suc- 
ceed to  this  also !  {Lays  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  drops  on  his  fences^ 
Cabolink,  blushing,  puts  up  her  fan,  and  the  curtain  drops  amid 

CHEBftS  FROM  THE  HUMANS   SOCIETY  !} 
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Wberc  have  they  laJa  thee,  my  own 
dear  child « 
Where  have  they  made  thy  bed  ? 
In  the  oi»id  churchyard,  where  the  weeds 
grow  wild, 
Umm  they  plated  thy  little  head  ? 
Whei*  the  hcToIock  waves 
On  the  drowsy  graves, 
And  the  nig;ht -shade   droops   o*er  the 
dreiunlesa  dead  I 

Wliere  have  they  borne  ihee^  my  stricken 
one  r 
Would  that  I  shared  thy  rest ! 
For  It  torrows  me  thou  should&t  ideep 
aloue, 
Away  ftiim  thy  mother's  breast. 
With  tlilne  eyeh'ds  dosed, 
A  a  they  oft  repoted 
Qd  the  \M»om  the  light  of  thy  smilet 
UDce  bleaa'd  ! 

TtMTf  udl  me.  my  boy,  thou  wert  t^iken 
hence 
hi  mercy,  for  thou  wert  weak, 
Aud  t3ic  world,  with  its  darkling    in- 
duence. 
Would  have  caused  the  ret*d  to  break  I 
And  thou  wouklst  bttve  wept 
A  a  tiie  bhghciug  crept 
I*"  ibf  heart  of  tl^  flower,  with  touch 
Ml  bleak  ! 


And  they  teli  of  an  angel-ehild  above. 

With  a  bright  and  gloriouii  brow. 
And  they  say  he  is  spreading  hU  wings 
of  love 
Q*er  the  home  of  his  mother  now  ! 
And  I  lint  profimiid 
Ft>r  the  nisLling  aoiiod  ; 
But   the  leaves  are  stlrless  upon  the 
bough  I 

My  baby  i  though  thine  is  a  holy  lot, 

To  walk  in  the  glow  of  heaven^ 
I  iDourn  for  the  pleasures  that  now  ar« 
uot, 
That  alone  with  thee  were  given  I 
And  I  raise  these  eyes 
To  till  no  own  blue  skies, 
With   a  griefing  spirit  for  joys  thus 
riFen  ! 

But  a  whisper  of  hope  has  reachM  my 
ear, 
And  my  heart  soars  on  the  strain  1 
Sweet  mother  !  Jehovah  hath  heard  thy 
prayV, 
And  Mon  we  shall  meet  again. 
In  a  sinless  dime. 
Where  the  flight  of  time 
Sludl  bring  not  a  tear,  or  a  throb  of 
pain! 
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THE  DEATH  OF  JOACHIM  MURAT. 

BY   A,   A.    KKOX« 

The  life  and  exploits  of  Joiichim  JVfurat  form  an  interesting  chipto 
in  that  most  wonderful  acted  romance  of  modern  times,  the  wanoftiie 
French  Revolution.  Not  the  realisation  of  the  day- dreams  of  the  molt 
dreaming  youth,  not  the  visible  acting  of  the  strangest  vigioiis  whidi 
the  dramatist  and  romance- writer  have  conceived^  could  strike  at  witk 
more  wonder  than  the  &im|jle  narrdtion  of  that  which  befel  the  son  of 
the  baker  of  Cahors  in  his  passage  from  the  ranks  of  the  French  irmy 
In  the  throne  and  sceptre  of  Naples ;  and,  alas  I  one  step  £irther,  so 
tinquiet  and  a  mournful  one,  to  that  small  court  in  the  castle  of  Fiito, 
where  the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights^ — the  Achilles  of  the  chivslrwii 
French, — gazed  for  a  second,  with  uncovered  eye  and  serene  hrvw  on 
the  party  drawn  out  to  send  the  death-volley  home  to  his  heart.  The 
lastj  the  final  scene  of  allj  is  that  with  which  we  are  noir  ooocemtil* 
Let  us  for  awhile  forget,  or,  if  not  forgetting,  remember  the  daysvludi 
he  apent  under  the  sun  of  Egypt,  and  the  snows  of  Russia,  bit  exphiiti 
in  Gerjiiany,  in  Russia,  and  in  Spain,  but  as  recollections  which  mpd* 
fy  the  actor  in  this  tragic  scene.  Soldier,  otBcer,  colonel,  generslt 
marshal.  Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  the  crown  of  Spain  almost  in  his  gmfV 
that  of  Naples  actually  in  possession,  the  monarch  on  whose  oniritt 
decision  the  destinies  of  the  Imperial  Napoleon  twice  turned  ;  aoil  all 
is  now  quite,  quite  forgotten  !  The  corpse  at  our  feet  ift  prophetic  of 
our  own  destiny. 

But,  to  go  back  to  one  little  scene.  The  ships  of  war  are  lying  off 
Messina,  to  convey  Ferdinand  to  Naples,  with  powerful  armaintfnU  (W 
the  sea  and  land-services.  The  forces  of  the  Allied  Kings  are  bandtd 
against  Joachim.  At  the  fatal  and  disgraceful  flight  of  MigoasoiU 
military  hopes  w^tg  lost*  The  Austrian  legions  are  already  in  p^aa" 
sion  of  Capua.  Late  in  the  evening  the  Queen  Carolinii  Mural  Ji 
seated  in  the  palace,  when  the  shouting  of  the  people  without  an- 
nounces to  her  til  at  her  husband  has  arrived*  At  dusk  he  had  eotefed 
the  city  as  privately  as  might  l>e,  but,  being  recognised  by  the  peoplf^ 
is  saluted  by  them  as  though  he  were  still  the  triumphant  kingwh^ 
had  spread  the  fame  of  the  Neapolitan  arms  through  Europe,  Ue  t^ 
ceiided  tu  the  apartment  where  the  Queen  was  sitting,  and  salutiof 
her,  said  witli  a  tirm  voice,  **  Fortune  htis  betrayed  us  :  all  is  lottT 

"  NaVi  but  not  all,"  replied  the  sister  of  Napoleon,  '*if  we  pn»erfv 
our  honour  and  our  courage." 

In  secresy  they  laid  their  measures  for  departure  ;  only  a  few  o^ 
their  most  attached  and  faithful  servants  were  admitted  to  their  oonfi* 
dence ;  and  even  these  with  short  communication  were  dismiaeed,  tfMT 
he  had  given  his  last  directions  :  beneticent  to  some,  hurtfol  ta  nOM^ 
mindful  uf  aU,  at  thi?t  moment  he  showed  himself  worthy  of  the  poil  h§ 
was  about  to  lose.  Having  determined  his  own  measures,  he  left  ihi 
care  of  the  interests  of  his  people  to  two  of  his  generals,  ConiM^iMi 
and  Co!etta,  bidding  them  in  their  treaties  no  longer  ciire  for  him,  bol 
require  only  thos^e  concessions  which  were  for  the  benefit  of  the  pcopl* 
and  the  state.  The  negotiators  departed ;  and  in  the  house  of  a  certain 
Lanza,  near  Capua,  (from  whence  the  treaty  has  obtained  the  lumto! 
CasalanzaJ  the  convention  which  decided  the  fate  of  Murat  vv;w.  cuik_ 
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eluded  between  bia  two  deputies,  two  from  Austria,  and  Lord  Bnrg- 
liersli  on  the  part  of  England.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
Jo;ichini  departed  secretly  frum  hh  palace,  and  took  the  way  to  Foz- 
jtuoli,  whence  tn  a  smali  boat  he  reached  Ischia,  where  he  stayed  one 
whole  day,  still  treated  and  acknowledged  by  the  people  as  their  king. 
The  next  morning,  in  a  boat  of  larger  size,  without  pomp  or  regal 
splendour!  scarcely  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  be  departed  for  France, 
leaving  for  ever  the  scene  of  his  short-lived  majesty. 

The  ship  which  bore  bim  kept  close  to  the  coast,  until  it  became 
needful  to  stretch  across  the  Bay  of  Gueta  ;  on  the  castle  of  that  town 
bis  banner  still  floated,  and  well  did  the  unfortunate  exile  know  that 
bis  cbildren  were  within  those  walls.  Furiously  he  called  to  the 
the  mariners  to  put  in :  he  whose  ven'  presence  had  turned  the  fate  of 
battles^  could  he  not  now  save  that  wliich  he  held  dearest  upon  earth  ? 
but  no! — hostile  bhip8  are  standing  on  and  off  before  the  town;  delay 
even  would  lead  to  certain  imprisonment,  his  gaoler  Ferdinand,  the 
imbecile  hypocrite,  from  whose  vindictive  nature  lie  had  but  one  fate 
to  expect.  Slowly  the  boat's  head  was  put  again  towards  tbe  west,  and 
be  continued  his  voyage. 

On  the  28th  of  ISfay,  1815,  he  lauded  at  Frejus,  on  tbe  very  spot 
where  Napoleon,  two  months  before,  had  disembarked  from  Elba*  Once 
Linded  in  France,  what  thoughts  must  not  have  passed  through  his 
mind  ?  The  land  of  his  birtbi  of  his  first  fame  ;  tbe  country  which  had 
given  him  bis  glory  and  his  throne;  but  here  Napoleon  was  sliJl 
master,  who  had  not  forgotten  tbe  desertion  of  his  army  in  Russia, 
nor  bis  traffickings  with  Austria  and  England,  his  aUtances  and  bia 
war  against  France,  his  abandonment  and  his  ingratitude.  To  Paris  he 
dared  not  go,  retreat  he  could  not :  he  adopted  the  half-measures  of 
writing  to  tbe  Minister  Fouche,  awaiting  his  reply  at  Toulon. 

His  letter  to  Fouche  was  chnracteriiitic  of  the  man ;  he  would  fain 
have  had  Napoleon  belt  eve  that  some  splendid  service  should  at  once 
blot  oat  tbe  memory  of  his  past  misdeedsi,  and  atone  for  all.  In  these 
terms  be  wn)te>  **  You  know  the  motives  and  the  chances  of  the  war 
in  Italy.  Now  I  am  in  France,  and  offer  my  arm  to  the  Emperor  ;  and 
I  have  a  certain  faith  that  it  will  please  heaven  at  one  blow  to  allow 
me  to  regain  my  throne  as  King,  my  fame  as  commander."  Fouche 
presented  the  letter  to  Napoleon,  who  sternly  demanded  what  treaty  of 
peace  he  had  concluded  with  the  King  of  Naples  since  the  war  of 
1814.  Joachim  remained  at  Toulon,  respected  by  the  people*  It  might 
be  that  they  had  a  pity  for  his  misfortunes,  perhaps  from  recollection 
of  bis  past  grandeur,  perhaps  from  the  idea  that  Fortune  would  turn 
livourable  to  him  again. 

But  then  came  the  fata!  news  of  Waterloo ;  Toulon,  Nismes,  Mar- 
leilles, — all  became  the  prey  of  civil  and  religious  discord  ;  the  partisans 
of  the  Emperor  were  put  to  death,  and  their  fortunes  seized.  Jotichim 
hid  himself,  and  a  second  time  wrote  to  Fouche,  so  lately  a  minister  of 
Na(N)leon,  but  now  of  Louis  XVllL  He,  like  others  of  those  won- 
derful and  unprincipled  politicians  who  were  trained  in  the  school  of 
tbe  French  Revolution,  preserved  his  power  and  authority  while  thrones 
were  falling  around  him*  This  time  Joacliim  simply  asked  for  a  pass- 
port for  Englandj  promising  to  live  there  as  a  private  individual,  in 
submission  to  the  English  laws.  To  this  intent  he  wrote  aldo  to  a  cer- 
tain aide-de-c^mp  of  his,  Aluceroni,  who  remained  faithful  to  him  in  his 
aaiafofiune*,  and  who  waakaown  as  of  good  reputaUuii  to  the  Allied 
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Ki^    Bat  Foodie  tkn  tine  ratnrned  im»  mmwer,  and  ^Iflceroni,  UV 
wmmmAm  the  saspiooB  nf  tkm  Freodi  poling  was  cut  into  pmo&. 
^xW  l0t  «f  the  itBl»|ipf  Mourt  becaBne  wone  Iroiii  day  to  d«y ;  ya* 
^wd  by  tfe  batdierlj  sanniBS  of  Touloii ;  and  achemes  laid  for  LJiO^ 
m  W  ^t  MaffMk  de  Rmerei*  m  man  irlio  saaoe  yean  before  Lad  iMl 
nwed  fraaB  pqniMWBgat  and  death  by  hia  iiiteroesaicui>  and  who  i 

wmgnMefmHj  ntamed  liim  dealJi  far  life.     He  wrote  to  the  Kuq 

FVaace  neiSBer  abjectlj  aor  bangbtU j,  but  io  sucb  terms  as  a  Km^ 
diied  aaid  urfarUiaase;,  migbt  uae.      This,  ^ain,  be  forwardgd  tl  , 
Wmuhc,  %m  ba  |«caeated  to  tlie  Ktog.   His  letter  to  Louis  wa»  wilf 

•  date*  aa  aa  neicber  to  betraj  hia  asjlum,  nor  to  write  a  faUeh 

The  letter  to  the  minuter  waa  dated  thoa  : — "  From  the  ubMCurt  ^^^ 
wfmf  f/riaem'  Nochtag  more  waa  added  to  excite  pity .  r<ir  tbii  bit 
pdde  ii  Kxag  facade.  He  took  nothiog^  however,  by  hi«  meaiiijei 
im  tlie  wil^  Minirter  retunied  hiai  no  reply.  The  King,  tooi  wu 
wSka/L  At  laat,  in  hia  despair,  he  thought  of  proceeding  to  Pknit  tni 
'  ■,  £rte  to  the  anetnUed  Kings,  who  might,  he  iMppmei^^ 
"tdmithe  diadem  which  he  so  lately  wore,  and  hn  wtm 
him  intimate  friendship  ^ith  some  of  them,  and  of  1 
I  thef  had  ao  ofieo  extended  to  him,  in  token  of  anitf  ui 
Sms  welcome  aa  a  King  might  hof)e  for  he  expectta^  tad 
«anred  taletj.  He  dared  not,  however,  attempt  the  joamey  by  Iswl, 
an  MCWUUaf  thcdaageya  of  the  road ;  the  fate  of  Marshal  Brune,  aad 
alhaiy  itJienaArTl  Iud  from  thi%  lo  he  hired  a  abip  to  transpott  hia  to 
Havre  de  Grace,  whence  he  supposed  tliat  he  might  mtbout  peril  tmk 

Bm  heret  acain,  Fortnne  was  his  enemy.     He  had  chosen  tm  his 
tile  of  csaharhatiun  the  deepest  darkness  of  the  night ;  for  the  pUfll^  i 
a  ksa  awl  aednded  part  of  tbe  beach  ;  but,  through  some  misch 
the  haaft  west  ta  a  wrong  spot,  and  he  wandered  about  for  many  I 

I  of  i|»  untile  seeing  that  the  dawn  was  about  to  break,  be  lH  I 
uiwigit  woods  and  shrubberies,  until  he  found  another  piiflij 
af  velagiw   Here  he  again  had  dilhcuUy  in  avoiding  capture  ;  butt  i 
aone  timci  sncoeeded  in  getting  on  board  a  little  boat,  which  bore  1 
hfBm  Fkanee  towards  Corsica,  the  birthplace  of  many  who,  io  days  ii^#1 
lar  emer  gone*  had  been  his  companions  in  war  and  in  glory.    Aftirl 
they  had  been  at  sea  for  two  days,  a  storm  aroaei  so  that  they  vfvt  I 
eanpelled  to  furl  their  only  sail»  a  small  lateen  one,  and  the  boil  aH  ] 
toaaed  about  lor  thirir  hours,  at  the  mercy  of  tbe  wind  and  wtvcs^ 
llie  tempest  at  laat  sub&ided  ;  happily  for  the  wanderers,  as  their  liltk  I 
hark  had  been  already  ao  shattered  that  it  could  scarcely  float,  or  hnU  I 
OD  against  the  storm,  when   they  perceivjed  a  large  ship  duaw  oeir, 
whic£  was  making  for  France.     They  came  up  to  it ;  and  one  d  tbi 
three  followers  of  Joachim  entreated  the  captain   to  take  thOB  tt  I 
hoard,  and  convey  them  to  Corsica,  for  which  service  he  shoddli| 
largely  paid.     But  this  man,  whether  it  was  that  he  waa  tnhmntttf  | 
nature,  or  that  his  fears  prevailed,  drove  them  with  harsh  words  iw^-  j 
Again  they  were  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  when,  hap]"'"   *^' 
mail*pscket,  which  plies  regularly  between  Iklurseilles  an<[ 
came  up  to  them  ;  and  Joachim,  standing  up  in  the  boatj  deciiLrt^  «"* 
.  i^ttalitf  and  name  to  the  mariners,  adding,  *'  I  am  a  FrenchmaOf  <^p<**^ 
Frt^nchmen,  and,  as  you  see,  on  the  verge  of  shipwreck,  iiw  » 
Liji  from  yon,  who  are  sailing  in  safety  on  the  sea.*     The? 
a  on  board ;  And  Joacbim  was  received  and  honoured  aa  ■  hii 
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The  following  dav  they  landed  at  Bastia.  Cordca  at  this  tine  was  m 
prey  to  ciTii  discorcl.  There  were  Bourbonists,  Buonapiurtistt,  and  la- 
dependents.  Of  these  three  parties  the  first  was  wenJc ;  the  oClitr  tva 
were  stronger^  and  they  both  Inctked  farourabJy  oo  Juadxiai*  Par  aU 
tLis  the  authoritif s  of  the  Uland  ^rew  suspicious,  and  he,  ibr  acaui^s 
ftake,  retired  first  to  Vescovadoj  then  to  Ajaccio^  always  persecuted  bj 
the  authorities  of  the  island^  but  defended  by  the  inhabitaota*  wb 
rf»se  in  arms  to  aid  hiai.  Uuhappy  was  it  for  him  that  ihia  defertiiee 
and  good-will  of  the  people  was  displayed  towards  htm,  as  k  tendei!  to 
raise  false  expectations  in  his  breastj  and  thus  he  often  nsed  to  lajj 
••  If  people,  strangers  to  me^  fight  on  my  side,  what  will  Dot  tlie  Nea- 
politans dor"  It  was  then  that  he  first  formed  the  de«%9  (witicli  ht 
communicated  only  to  his  most  trusted  companions)  of  liiBi^iiig  at 
SaJernoj  w  here  a  body  of  three  thousand  men,  who  had  oooa  Ibrawd  part 
of  his  army,  were  stationed,  inactiTe  and  disgusted  witli  ite  yfif» 
ment  of  the  Bourbons.  He  determined  to  pMe  himself  at  llie  Mad  wt 
Ibese^  and  to  march  with  them  on  Airellino^  adding  as  Ke  ailvaiiced  to 
the  number  of  his  partisans ;  his  plan  was,  farther,  to  gaiB  tkiea  da|a* 
march  on  the  Austrian  troops  on  the  road  of  the  Baatbeate  ;  iheae,  be 
thought,  would  ad\rance  from  Naples  to  combat  him ;  then,  when  he 
had  filled  the  whole  kingdom  with  the  glory  of  hia  deeda,  to  Bardi  an 
Napleii,  but  not  until  the  ^me  of  his  succesa  bad  tkrofoni  the  gortef9- 
inent  into  disorder^  and  induced  the  timid  king  oocemave  to  tj*  B^ 
Terses  he  did  not  anticipate,  dangers  he  waa  caieleai  of;  hia  innate 
hardihood,  and  his  long  experience  of  war  and  ita  yifiaaititiift,  fmhaim 
him  to  fear  the  latter,  or  anticipate  the  former.  With  theae  intentlai 
he  assembled  a  body  of  two  hundred  and  Eftj  Coraeanity  on  wfMae 
fidelity  he  could  rely>  and  hired  six  ships. 

He  appointed  a  day  for  bis  departure;  but,  bdbre  aHdng  act,  let- 
tera  were  delivered  to  him  from  the  Afaceran  BNaatiaBed  mhmm,  whid 
annotmoed  that  he  himself  would  arrive  next  day,  and  tlMt  he  wna 
the  bearer  of  good  news.  Joachim  waited  for  him  at  A jaeeiai^  and,  whtem 
he  airiTed,  he  deliirered  to  him  a  letter^  in  Freftchf  tnitton  in  thtae 
terms : — 


Mmgflam  to  the  King 
AatheQoeai  kna  ai- 


'  Hia  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Anatria 
liim  on  the  following  conditiona : — 
^  Jat«  The  King  will  adopt  a  private  na 
rreadf  adopted  that  of  Lipino^  tkia  one  i 
the  king. 

'  2nd.  The  King  may  dwell  in  one  of  the  ettka  or  tovna  af  Bahe 
mia,  Moniria,  or  Upper  Austria,  or«  if  he  prefet  tt,  in  one  of  tkm  emm^ 
Iry-hotises  of  the  above-named  prowincea. 

^'3rd*  He  will  pledge  hia  boooctr  not  to  qnit  the  stntca  «f  Aaatm 
without  the  expreai  consent  of  the  Emnam,  and  to  ttae  Mfca  a  pmato 
sndiTtdual,  in  submission  to  the  lawi  off  the  Anatriaa  wmmmtkf* 
''Given  at  Paris^  the  1st  Septemher*  1815. 

^%  eonaand  of  H.  IL  L  R. 

"VmtHCM  MvTTmmmcM/' 


'*  What,  then  r  aaid  Joadn 
^  prison,  a  tomh^  are  the  ai 
one  part 


^tkrone  has 
Wtoi  too  Ute, 


but 
Macexoni 


■  ;  **  Ife  nsylmn  thejaicrnieiaaprMi 
DM  to  mm,  A  hmg  who  haa  fidkn  £rani 
left,  to  die  a  aoldic/a  death.  Too  Inivv 
have  already  fixed  nty  dcatiny.    Thian 
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■wftlii  I  aviited  die  d^cison  of  the  Allied  Kingi, — ihoiie  lamc  men 
w^  hmi  m  JkwK%  tine  back,  longlit  for  mj  frieudsbipi  and  mm  hm 
ihiiiiilnwril  me  to  Ute  •word  of  wj  eDemies-  With  hiippy  hafim  I  gob 
reqprir  wacf  Ibracr  fttadao.  The  nnhapp?  w^u-  of  Italy  dues  mA  tapt 
■If  hm^m  Mie*  Kingdoms  are  Imt  and  acquired  by  force  of  inM*, 
lite  not  tp  thm  omn  lemaina  imchajiged;  vid  Kings  who  ktve  Cdkt 
fnni  tti^  tkrauB  are  restored  to  them  again  bj  the  help  of  FiffHB^ 
thtt  iiHiHMiHl  of  God.  My  going  to  this  prison,  if  mv  entcrprin 
iult»  wlH  tbcn  find  its  e^Ecn^ie  in  its  oec^sity ;  but  i  will  xujC  oi  mf 
«wn  free  will  live  a  slave  under  the  Iaw&  of  barbarians^  to  piuttfi 
wbat  mnerable  lenuiant  is  left  to  me  of  life.  Buonaparte  ttamatd 
ike  tkrane  of  Fwmmem ;  he  returned  to  it  by  the  path  which  I  mm  wtm 
tning  ;  lie  wsu  deleated  at  Waterloo^  and  but  a  prisoner  then.  1  hafi 
never  renoneed  mj  crown ;  my  right  has  no  flaw  oo  it ;  ior  me,  Ums, 
tm  mm€l  a  htm  more  severe  than  imprisonment,  seems  contrary  to  tk 
•ease  sf  natio—  But  he  at  ease :  Naples  shall  be  m j  Ssiat  Helnia" 
On  Um  vi^t  of  the  28th  of  September  the  little  armameit  ntled 
firons  AJMcip^  Tbe  sky  was  serene,  the  sea  calm,  tbe  wind  lnviiilU% 
tlie  smiailrofi  m  kigk'spirits,  and  the  King  full  of  joy.  Aksi  hiv 
dcceitlnl  were  these  appearances !  The  government  of  Naples  hid 
aci.iate  tal^ligeiice  of  Joachim's  movements  in  this  way.  As  moo  m 
thtff  knew  ^st  he  waa  in  Corsica,  they  sought  out  a  person  to  |lii 
tin  spy  on  In  ;  aml^  for  this  unworthy  office,  a  certain  CarabeUl  ik 
fcnd  mbkU,  or  WM  aelected  on  account  of  his  well-known  'whmjd 
ckaiveter.  lie  was  a  Corsican  by  birth,  and  had  been  employed  liy 
JwwkiPi  in  his  kix^doro.  He  was  of  a  versatile  and  ungratdiil  dii|»* 
sicioB.  He  accosted  Murat  at  Ajaccio,  and,  putting  him  off  his  gBM 
W  thmking  him  for  his  past  favours,  att^npted  to  dissuade  him  lirMi 
"^1  intended  enterprise.  The  counsel  was  s  friendly  one,  so  jar  as  saf 
nee  of  an  enemy  can  be  called  so ;  but  the  truth  was,  thai  the  g^ 
nuoent  of  Naples*  which  had  accurately  weighed  tbe  danger  of  Jm^ 
m'%  enterprise,  instructed  Carabelli  to'gire  him  this  advice*  Tha 
nut  then  sent  tidipga  to  Naples  of  the  scheme  of  Joachim,  his  htftsk 
lus  preparations,  his  levees ;  but  the  governmeDt  took  no  messares  is 
defend  itself,  as  they  were  in  ignorance  of  the  place  where  Joachia 
intended  to  dtsemfaanc,  and  were  afraid  to  procJaim  publicly  the  thrtsl* 
ened  inva^ioD,  as  the  partisans  of  the  late  King  were  in  great  force  ssi 
number,  the  Bourbonists  few  and  weak,  and  the  hopes  whkb  tAi 
return  of  Ferdinand  had  excited  in  the  breasts  of  crednloua  and  iflO' 
perienced  people  were  already  extinguished. 

For  six  days  the  armament   kept  its  course   T^ospemosly ;  Wt 
then  a  tempest,  which  lasted  three  days,  dispersed  it.     Two  oi  tk 
I  ships,  one  with  Joachim  on  board,  were  drifting  down  the  hay  of  St 
I  £aphemia,  two  others  were  in  aight  of  Policastro,  a  (iftli  in  the  Sictlttfl 
I  waters,  and  the  last  far  apart  fr\>m  the  others.     It  wits  ko  far  foitooilf 
fiir  Naples  that  Joachim  could   not  accomplish  his  purpose  of  dkrth 
barking  at  Salerno;  for,  had  be  done  so,  his  forces  were  not  mt* 
ciently  strong  to  command  success^  but,  again^  powerful  enoofl)  w 
protract  an  harassing  warfare,  whicli  would  have  plunged  the  w\im  pf 
the  kingdom  into  civil  discord,  and  at  length  brought  ufion  the  tett^ 
all  the  horrors  which  tyranny  could  inflict,  and  vindictiveuess  drvv^ 
Itiachim  remained  some  little  time  rn  doubt ;  and  at  length,  fmbaW- . 
^  med  by  despair,  determined  to  put  to  shore  at  Pixao,  and  to  adfiDBi  ] 
'with  his  twenty-eight  followers  to  conquer  a  kingdom. 
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It  was  upon  the  8th  of  October,  a  feaat  day,  that  he  landed.  All  the 
civic  forces  of  the  town  were  drawn  up  in  parade  on  the  market- place, 
when  Joachim  advanced  with  uplifted  banner,  crying,  be  and  his  fol- 
lowers, "  Hurrah  for  Murat^  the  King  /*'  The  bystanders  remained 
silent,  foreseeing  that  an  enterprise  so  rashly  begun  as  this,  could  have 
but  an  ill  ending,  Murat,  who  perceived  how  cold  a  reception  he  met 
with,  hastened  to  advance  to  Monteleone,  a  large  town,  the  chief  of  the 
province,  and  which  he  hoped  to  find  friendly,  not  believing  that  it  could 
prove  ungrateful  to  him  for  past  kindnesses.  But  there  was  at  Pizzo 
s  certain  Captain  Trentacapilli,  and  also  a  factor  of  the  Duke  of  In- 
&ntado»  both  of  them  devoted  to  the  Bourbons ;  the  latter  from  dispo- 
sition^ the  first  because  he  had,  in  times  gone  by,  been  employed  by 
tbem  to  execute  some  commissions  of  an  atrocious  character.  These  two 
men  in  all  haste  assembled  a  body  of  adherents,  followed  on  Joachim's 
traces,  and  when  they  came  up  witli  him,  commenced  a  discbarge  of 
fire-arms.  He  stopped,  and  replied  to  them,  not  with  arms,  but 
words.  At  this  impunity  the  cowardly  assailants  took  courage,  and 
fired  again  and  again*  One  of  JVIurat'a  party,  a  Captain  BIoHedo,  fell ; 
another,  bis  lieutenant,  was  wounded.  Hereupon  his  party  were  pre- 
paring for  action ;  but  Murat,  both  by  gestures  and  actual  force,  com- 
pelled them  to  desist. 

All  this  while  the  number  of  the  enemy  were  increasing ;  they  sur- 
rounded Murat 's  party  on  every  side  ;  the  road  was  bli^cked  up  ;  no 
other  way  of  escape  was  visible  hut  by  sea ;  but  between  tliia  and 
tbem  were  high  precipices.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Joachim  threw 
himself  headlong  over,  and  arrived  in  safety  on  the  beach  ;  but,  when 
there,  he  saw  his  ship  already  at  a  distance,  and  standing  out  to  sea* 
At  the  top  of  his  voice  he  called  out,  "  Barbara  I  Barbara  I" — such  was 
the  captain's  name;  but  the  man,  although  he  heard  him  right  well, 
tried  to  put  more  sail  on  his  vessel,  in  order  to  get  away,  so  that  all 
the  valuable  property  of  Joachim,  which  was  on  board  the  ship,  might 
become  his.  In  this  he  proved  himself  doubly  a  villain ;  for  poor 
Joachim,  in  his  happier  fortunes,  had  raised  him  from  the  infamous 
position  of  a  corsair,  and,  although  he  was  a  Maltese  by  birth,  had  al- 
lowed him  to  bold  a  commission  in  his  fleets  and  in  a  short  time  had 
promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  then  made  him  Knight  nnd 
Baron*  Joachim,  at  last,  despairing  of  help  from  this  quarter,  endea- 
voured to  drag  down  to  the  water  a  little  boat  which  was  lying  on  the 
beach  ;  but  one  man's  strength  was  not  salhcient  to  do  it ;  aud,  while 
he  was  wearying  himself  in  the  task,  Trentacapilli,  with  his  parly, 
came  up,  surrounded  him,  laid  hands  on  him,  plucked  from  him  the 
jeweU  which  he  wore  on  his  breast  and  bis  bat,  wounded  him  in  the 
£ioe,  and  with  every  insulting  word  and  act  put  him  to  .shame.  Through 
bia  whole  career,  it  might  perhaps  be  said  with  justice,  that  bis  for- 
tunes were  now  at  their  lowest  ebb  ;  for,  indeed,  the  outrages  of  sudi 
a  rabble  are,  to  a  generous  mind^  far  worse  than  death  itself*  Having 
itaed  him  thus  vilely,  they  dragged  him  into  the  prison  of  the  little 
castle,  together  with  bis  companions,  whom  they  had  also  captured  and 
maltreated. 

At  first  rumours,  and  then  despatches,  conveyed  the  intelligence  oi 
his  capture  to  the  anlborities  of  the  province  ;  but  the  tidings  were  dis- 
believed. A  certain  General  Nun zi ante  was  at  that  time  commandant 
in  Calabria,  who  despatched  a  Captain  Stratti  to  Pizzo  with  a  am^U 
body  of  soldiers,  upon  receiving  the  uewa.     Stratti,  immediately  on  bis 


to  take  tbe  |Kimien'  niacs,iMt 
tmmg  ^hm  wmaher.  He  bad  wntlen 
1  to  tke  llnid,  «ajui^  **  Aod  whutut 
'      Muim,  Kuq^  of  Nm^-*    TW 

*,  do«n  hit  eyo,  and  pnTcd 

««u  fud  attenttre  to  Iijid, 

:  iin  Are  titk  rf  '^FqT  Mmfegfy,"  when  wSaresaii^  hia. 

«  faiBii  «r  a  ipockwy  of  lortmie,  it  wrold  be 

At  lem^  Catral  Nmaammm  wrriwed,  and,  respcctfall^ 

!  food  aad  raimeat.  Jiiftic* 

mpnaoiiiiieiiti  he  coa* 

K  d«ties»  his  fidditr  \» 

the  misfortiioes  of  Jmam 


mmmtm^    Thcfi 


were  made  avare  of  all 
I  balh  of  the  King  and  lui  sf- 
of  feeling,  tmt  aU 
swayed  their  ooiuttila^ 
'  thef  had  cacaped,  joy  at  thdlH 
\  that  &ef  had  Mt  jet  seen  the  end.-^^ 
of  j«ata,  the  apint  of  rerenge,  ail  mowiog  ihitm 
1  to  thraw  iato  ptiaoo  at  oeoe  the  best  knova 
vtisaaa  of  M urat ;  hot  tfacf  had  not  courage  to 
TWf  wawed  aoldievm  into  the  pnyruicea,  they 
i  of  Cawvim  (the  weU-peoved  tustmsieot  of  e?erf 
'  into  Calahna,  they  remfoitred  the  guiidi 
hut  all  theae  ancieties  were  to  baire  ibeir 
.  asd  orders  to  put  bim  to  dntb 


BBee  hoth  hf  telegra^  and  tncsienger  —  a  ooort* 
>  hiav  in  the  chantetcf  of  a  public  eneoiT.    Whili 


I  pu 
'  thus  fljiafc  akmg  the  line  of  ietcgn|ih^ 
^hoatinie  quietly  at  Piaxo,  sleeping  aa  the  fbrtunati 

^       lia  dresa  and  his  penoo,  and  conYrrstng  watb  Nun* 

( m  Kli^  woald  with  a  ioragn  general.  Joachim's  fash  and  ill* 
hanotor  was  fUnlj  diseeniible  in  bis  manner  of  proeofdtag; 
la  Ae  ai^  «f  the  13th  the  £iUl  order  arrived.     Seren  ju^ei wot 
,  three  of  whom,  at  well  aa  the  pmcarator  cm  the  occuiont  «<*• 
I  Joadiiln  had  raised  &om  the  dust,  and  loadfd 
'with  nchea  aad  hotMNir.     Had  they  refused  the  cruel  office,  tbey  woniJ 
tt  have  hecn  puniahed  ii^tb  tbe  loss  of  emplovment,  and  imnri- 
Bt  for  three  asoatha.    Such  a  punisbment  the' rigour  of  the  Isv 
re<)uire ;  but  at  this  cheap  rate  they  would  baye  purchased  for 
drea  hooiour  and  fiur  fame*     They  all,  however,  pre^prred  di»- 
,  nay,  even  returned  thanks  to  bim  who  bad  chosen  them,  as  thtr 
tjd*  and  gtren  them  an  opportunity  of  proving  their   6de]ity  to  tbj 
lew  King.     Tbe  infamous  couacil  assembled  in  a  room  of  the  castle,    f 
In  another  room  Joacbim  was  sleeping  his  last  sleep  in  tliis  vmriiL^ 
When  the  dawn  was  clearly  come,  Xunaiante  entered  hts  niuui;  bat  ! 

{lily  did  not  permit  him  to  break  the  sleeper's  rest.     At  lengtJu  whta 
le  bad  t^lept  enough,  and  opened  his  eyes^  tbe  officer^  with  pirf  in  b 
'  Be*  informed  him  that  orders  bad  arrived  from  tbe  govemiDeot  tii* 
I  was  to  be  judged  by  a  military  tribunal. 

'*  Ah  r*  exclaimed  Joachim,  "1  am  lost  t    Tbe  order  for  judgwfl*!* 
an  order  for  death !" 
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His  eves  filled  witli  tears  ;  but  quickly,  ns  though  ashamed,  be 
dashed  tliem  off,  and  aaked  if  he  would  be  permitted  to  write  to  bis 
wife.  To  this  the  officer  assented  by  a  gesture,  (for  he  was  so  much 
affected  that  his  atterance  was  choked »)  and  then  Joachin^j  with  a 
steady  hand,  wrote  thus  iu  French  : — 

'*  MV  DEAR  Car O LIKE, 

"  The  last  hour  of  my  life  is  come :  a  few  moments  and  I  shall  have 
ceased  to  live,  and  you  to  have  a  husbaad.  Never  forget  me.  I  die 
innocent ;  my  life  is  not  stained  with  any  act  of  injustice*  Farewell, 
my  Achillea  J  farewell,  my  Letilia ;  farewdl,  my  Lucian  ;  farewell, 
my  Louisa  ;  show  yourselves  to  the  world  worthy  of  me,  I  leave  you 
without  a  kingdom,  and  without  fortunct  surrounded  by  numerous 
enemies.  Be  united,  and  superior  to  misfortune,  Tbink  mtber  on 
what  you  are,  and  not  on  what  you  have  been,  and  God  will  bless  your 
humility,  l>o  not  curse  my  memory.  Know,  that  my  j^p-eatest  torment 
at  this  moment  is  the  dying  far  away  from  my  cbjldren.  Receive  your 
father's  blessing  ;  receive  my  embraces  and  my  tears.  Let  your  un- 
fortunate father  be  ever  present  to  your  memories. 

"  Joachim/* 

*<  Pkxo,  October  13,  1815/* 

He  cut  oflT  some  locks  of  bis  hair,  and,  having  inclosed  them  in  the 
letter,  consigned  it  to  the  care  of  the  gen  era  1, 

Captain  Starace  was  elected  bis  defender.  He  presented  himself  to 
the  unhappy  prisoner,  in  order  to  announce  to  bim  that  he  was  ready 
to  fulfil  that  mournful  ortice  before  the  tribunal ;  but  Jnacbim  repliecf, 

'*  My  judges  tbey  are  not ;  they  are  my  subjects.  Private  men  do 
not  ait  in  judgment  on  Kings  ;  nay,  not  even  Kings  can  sit  in  judgment 
on  their  peers,  for  peers  have  no  authority  over  their  equals,  I  say 
that  Kings  have  no  other  judges  save  God  alonei  and  the  nations  of  the 
world.  Why,  even  if  I  am  regarded  as  a  marshal  of  France,  then  a 
tribunal  of  marshals  should  sit  in  judgment  upon  me  ;  if  but  as  general, 
by  generals  let  me  be  judged.  Ere  I  condescend  to  the  vilenessof  the 
jadges  tliey  have  chosen  for  me,  they  must  tear  out  many  a  page  from 
the  history  of  Europe.  This  tribunal  is  incompetent ;  I  should  blush 
to  own  it. ' 

Still  Starace  persevered,  and  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  him  to  let 
himself  be  defended  ;  but  Joacbim  at  length  resolutely  replied^ 

'*  You  cannot  save  my  life ;  let  me  at  least  save  my  dignity  as  King, 
There  is  no  question  of  judgment  and  deliberation  before  this  tribunal ; 
they  sit  to  condemn.  Those  whom  they  style  my  judges  are  my  exe- 
cutmoem.     Utter  no  word  in  my  defence:  1  forbid  you  to  speak/' 

The  defender  sorrowfully  took  his  leave.  The  judge  entered  who 
had  been  appointed  to  conduct  the  process,  and  asked  bim  (as  the 
custom  is)  his  name,  and  was  going  on  to  put  some  further  inquiry  ; 
but  the  prisoner  cut  him  short  at  once  in  his  tedious  prate  by  saying, 
*'  I  am  Joachim  Murat,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  of  you.  Be- 
gone— relieve  my  prison  of  your  presence." 

When  left  alone»  he  inclined  his  head  downwards,  crossing  his  arms 
npon  his  breast,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  portraits  of  bis  fuujily  ;  and 
well  might  one  know,  by  his  frequent  sighs,  by  his  deep  grief,  that 
mournful  thoughts  were  busy  at  bis  heart.  Captain  Stratti,  bis  kind 
gaoler,  seeing  him  thus  affected,  dared  not  speak  to  him  ;  \tuV  5«^^c\k\x£i 
addrened  him  thus:— « 
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DSATH    or   lOACaiM    MeRAT. 
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(Hi 


kmrtltit 


I  to  the  ^mpi^aim,  tKat  ikf 


!!neftDfu 
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i  <if  £iitvpei. 


MBft  tad  mj  vHib  *b4  I  leave  mcj  fkoitlT  in  pcmrCf, 
r  iirf  BfctrM  M  tWr  kmm  k  mj  worik.    It  wv  I  wit 

Af ,  fa"  tbe  ]«««  of  Nsplfs  I  fnrfot  etfrr 

I  s^aelf  oMigsM  to  ilie  French,  wboM 

GroBwiiicii  1  BovMiep  dowo  witlioiit  tev 

ft  tiMrfj,  m  vUdb  ^e  Hoke  of  Bi^jkki 

bssbI  ;  Ki^  FcnfiHad  it  warn  svtnging  it ;  but  in  tktt  M 

IkdM^siw    1  s«^  k  ^^  tlnit  G^d  hi  wfaoM  sagit  1  ^ 

miL"  He  fMweii  iv  a  fev ninttB,  and  tlini  ftdded,  "C^p- 

I  fed  tlifr  ■eed  ef  lieiB^  akne.     I  return  j<m  mj  thankt 

bna  7««  haoie  aban  ve  m  viy  aialbitiiiiga,  aad  I  in  b 

it  I  caHBit  prove  mj  gratitBde  ta  jna  in  anT  mSkt  wi; 

it.     6#,  aad  imha^^." 

, ,  jmI  left  kin  vitk  teaii  in  kis  eres. 

El^  wiile  aftir,  bdare  ike  jodgawat  was  deckred>  a  priert, 

ea^  eatefady  aad  aad,  "  Sire^  tkn  b  tke  aeeend  time  thftt  I  addmi 

llafeily^    fWe  jeara  badk*  wken  four  Majeatj  came  to  Piixs  I 

jvn  far  aamataBoa  to  oMBflcte  tke  bmkliag  of  oor  cburcb,  fcd 

l^aatod  at  Ban  tkn  I  dwad  fei»  bope  6r.    Mf  roice  tbcs 

Jkiai  wilJk  faa,  aad  I  believe  tbal  Toa  will  bear  my  prsjt«% 

WK§  aalf  iluatiua  n  la  fwar  lor  tbe  Wmkal  real  of  f  oor  tml^ 

im  «a«  Ikiaagk  tbe  acts  wbidi  beit  a  Cfaristian  with  cdin  f^ 

:  tke  rtaaeat  af  Ifaadea,  wroie  in  Prencb  tkli  Ibe:- 

a  tbat  I  die  b  tl^  Imtb  of  «  CkrlatiM.— 6.  N  " 

_  \  were  going  an  in  one  chamber  af  tlie  cmll^ 
tke  dhftiaiifiil  trtb^ial,  after  ooQsii]tation.  dedin^i 
Bi  Ifvait*  kaviag  bj  tbe  fate  of  arms  returned  tn  the 
a  abtaijR  be  sprang  kad  rashly  landed  tn  tbe  Nfip 
t  wHk  twenty-eMit  fbUowers,  no  longer  relrinf  Qp* 
;  n|ian  tnmmlfti  and  rioting ;  tbat  be  bad  excited  the'  peofile  m 
t ;  tkai  be  bad  amended  tke  ricbtful  King ;  tli«t  be  bad  ^* 
ta  tkfamr  tbe  kmgdaaa  af  Kaplin  and  tbe  wbde  of  Itidy  iflU 
■  ;  and  tbat  tberefiwe»  aa  a  public  enemy,  be  was  eoodeBUKd 
,  by  antbarity  of  tbe  law  of  tbe  Decenniuni,  which  was  idll  ii 
\  inmmt-"    Thm  wj  hm»  by  a  strange  caprice  of  forlnne..  wsa  m 
\  awA  Jaacbim  biTifif  bad  paiard  seven  yeor^  before*     He  had.  be** 
r,  bttmanely  aoapended  its  operBtions  many  times,  at  partteolsriai' 
(  af  bk  rale ;  and  yet  tbis  Terr  law,  so  pasEsed,  and  so  sospeiidedby 
bim,  waa  made  tbe  instrument  of  his  death. 

7^  prmmer  Iktened  to  his  sentence  with  coolness  and  cootemrt 
He  was  tben  led  into  a  Little  conrt  of  the  castle,  where  be  fouad  i 

Crty  of  soldiers  drawn  np  in  two  files*     Upon  these  prepsxalioaf  ^ 
iked  calmly^  and  refused  to  permit  his  eyes  to  be  corefed.    Thct 
bndvaneing  in  ^nt  of  the  party>  and,  placing  himself  in  an  attitode  U 
the  ballets,  he  called  out  to  tbe  soldiers,  **  Spare  my  fiicc    oim  t^ 
(tbe  heart."   No  sooner  had  he  uttered  these  words  than  die  ft^rtjM 
he,  who  had  been  so  lately  King  of  the  Tivo  Sicilies*  Ml  d«i 
Iding  fast  in  his  hands  the  portraits  of  his  family,  whicb»  tcigftli* 
h  hh  remains,  were  interred  in  that  very  churcli  which  liw  f»«V 
;«r¥et^ 


i 


SIB 


THE    DIVAN. 


III. 

litUe  girli,  mnd  little  \tnj%,  came  all  who  have  a  penny  ^ot. 

See  the  spic7  nnU  I  offer,— hasten  all,  and  try  ymir  lot, 

Vou  may  diance  to  get  but  tiro ;  but  you  may  get  a  hundred— try. 

They  are  gallant  hearts  that  venture  ;  they  ate  daatard  hearts  that  b»r. 

Would  you  buy  a  paltry  pen'ortli  ?     Then  a  paltry  soul  jou  own  i 
Tftkiiig  all,  or  takiiig  nothing^— thus  the  noble  mind  U  tnown. 
Ay  !    I  »ee  the  flujih  of  courage.     Nothing  renture^  nothing  hare  ; 
You  are  Uds  whom  fortune  honour»,^fortune  ever  lorei  the  hmfe  * 


IF. 


Whirl !  whirl  I 
Twirl !  twirl ! 
Oh  !  it  h  joy. 
Without  alloy, 


I^Hieii  the  marblM  roll 
Through  my  Inmoat  ftoul^ 
Till  their  vajr  they  hare  ' 
To  the  myttic  groimdL 


Cramming  full  his  pouch  with  hit  dainty  pricea. 
Making  room  by  first  taking  out  his  *kerchief. 
Reddening  deep*,  for  conquest  his  cheek  has  painted- 
Such  is  the  winner  t 

Thruiting  both  his  hwids  in  his  empty  pocketa, 
Sighing  with  the  sense  of  humiliation. 
While  his  eyea  with  the  roourofiil  tear-drop  glisten — 

Such  is  the  loecr  ! 


Dejected,  neglected, 

Forsaken  at  last, 
I  *m  blightedj  and  slighted, 

JUy  glory  is  past. 


To  try  me,  come  nigh  me, 
Oh  !   none  now  desire. 

I  'm  kinely»  »nd  only 
Wood  fit  for  the  fire  ! 


HOW  TO  C03IPOSE  A  "GRAND  DESCRIPTIVE  FANTASIA." 

YoD  will  oilen  come  in  contact  with  dull  dog9»  who  talk  thonX 
counter-point  and  thoroLigh*bass^  and  superfluous  sixths,  aiMl  iH- 
oiinished  seventh*:,  and  we  know  not  what  trash  besidea  ;  and  ihij, 
moreover,  have  the  asisurance  to  say,  that  without  a  right  tmdrr- 
standing  of  all  this  jargon  it  is  impossible  to  produce  a  mimic  eoa* 
position.  The  contrary  is  the  case,  as  we  intend  to  demonftritr.  no* 
by  theory,  but  by  example  ;  and  so  we  at  once  proceed  to  give  an  iiH 
stance  of  a  projected  descriptive  fantasia,  which  would  atiminblj 
suit  one  of  our  promenade  concerts.  The  wcmderful  composition  vt 
purpose  to  call  **  Boqy/*  or,  to  be  more  fashionable, 

"  BOQJE  V 


To  perform  it,  a  full  orchestra  will  be  required,  with,  if  | 
a  more  than  usual  quantity  of  brass^  a  collection  of  toy-iiiatmJlMBti^ 
an  assortment  of  maroons,  squibs,  and  crackers^  a  lot  of  Baf^ 
lights,  and  a  powerful  magic*lantern,  with  one  ugly  slide. 

For  the  first  part,  you  will  purchase  at  any  old  music-ihijp  t^ 
tune  of  '*  Boys  and  girls  go  out  to  play,"  and  copy  it  out  (or  ^ 
stringed  instruments.  A  few  rolls  of  the  drum,  which  yoo  ^f 
leave  to  your  drummers,  will  open  the  whole  concern,  and  will  fc* 
followed  by  the  tune  in  question,  played  as  a  solo  on  the  cornK'^ 
piston.     The  same  tune  will  then  be  taken  up  by  the  stringed  in* 
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stramenU  in  unison.  We  say  "  in  unison/'  because  it  would  require 
some  little  science  to  'write  it  in  parts,  and  the  unison  will  do  just  as 
^  well  for  the  promenaders.  Then  bring  in  your  toy-instruments,  fbr 
which  you  need  not  write  any  niusicj  but  let  your  orchestra  pipe 
and  squeak  away  ad  iibititm.  If  any  of  them  know  Haydn's  toy* 
symphony,  and  choose  to  take  a  hint  from  that — well  and  good.  If 
not — why,  well  and  good  also !  All  this  first  part  of  the  fantasia 
expresses  a  state  of  infantine  simplicity,  prior  to  the  appearance  of 
the  hateful  monster,  Bogie. 

The  terror  consequent  on  his  approach,  as  he  is  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance^ is  expressed  by  a  remarkable  movement,  consisting  entirely  of 
discords.  Then  you  will  very  easily  manage,  as  you  will  simply  in- 
struct each  member  of  your  orchestra  to  play  the  first  note  that 
comes  into  his  head,  and  a  discord  will  be  the  infallible  result. 
These  discords  are,  of  course,  not  to  be  resolved,  as  that  would  de- 
stroy the  awful  efiect ;  and,  therefore,  you  need  not  take  any  trou- 
ble about  them.  Particularly  impress  on  your  trombones  and  ophi- 
cleide  the  necessity  of  coming  out  strong,  with  long  imposing  notes. 
What  the  notes  are  is  of  very  little  consequence,  but  length  and  loud- 
ness is  very  material.  Rather  keep  down  your  stringed  instru- 
ments. 

The  third  part  will  express  the  actual  appearance  of  "  Bogie/'  Set 
your  fiddles,  your  trumpets,  your  cymbals  going  with  full  force ; 
noise  is  everything.  Then  with  the  greatest  care  manage  your  fire- 
work department,  which  is  of  infinitely  more  consequence  than  all 
^  your  musical  instruments.  In  the  first  place,  turn  off  your  gas,  and 
immerse  your  audience  in  total  darkness ;  then,  when  there  have 
been  screams  enough  at  that,  arttully  ignite  one  of  your  Bengal 
lights^  and  let  your  whole  room  be  illumined  by  a  blue  livid  glare. 
This  will  bring  with  it  a  new  succession  of  shrieks,  which  you  will 
renew  with  double  vigour  by  firing  off  half-a-dozen  maroons.  Then 
again  out  with  all  light,  set  up  your  magic  lantern,  and  show  on  the 
wall  the  diabolical  form  of  "  Bogie,"  with  winding  green  tail,  and 
large/  rolling  eyes,  attended  by  all  the  noises  of  whizzing  squibs^ 
\  htat^Ttg  maroons,  braying  trombones,  clanging  gongs,  clashing  cym- 
balsj  winding  horns,  squeaking  piccoli,  scraping  fiddles,  tt  cetera,  et 
cetera,  ei  cetera.  The  effect  will  be  most  tremendous;  and  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  the  means  of  producing  this  effect  are  so  simple,  that 
there  will  be  no  occasion  for  any  score  at  all. 

'  You  will  take  care  to  announce  this  wonderful  performance  by  a 
good,  lengthy  advertisement  in  the  morning  newspapers.  Do  not 
slick  at  a  guinea  or  two,  but  have  it  done  handsomely  at  any  price. 
'You  may  put  in  a  description  something  like  this:  "  I.  The  happy 
'long  of  mfancy,  and  the  innocent  sports  of  childhood  ;  the  melody 
supposed  to  be  the  one  with  which  the  Babylonian  nurses  sung  their 
children  to  sleep.  II.  First  indications  of  the  Bogie's  coming ;  the 
infant's  terror.  III.  Grand  scene  of  horror;  the  coal-hole  burst 
cypen  ;  the  abyss  of  evil  unlocked  ,*  the  flames  of  sulphur ;  the  tri- 
umph of  darkness  visible;  the  strife  of  the  passions;  the  music  of 
liate ;  the  apparition  itself" 

If  this  affair  docs  not  answer,  depend   upon  it  the  fault  will  be 
joar  own. 


SIS 


TUB   mVAN. 
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Tki8  exceUent  esUbtishment  for  staining  canvass  of  virio 
eoUMtfs.  aa  well  aa  waterproofing  it  with  varnish,  has  opened  with  th« 
iiraal  ttfioence  cxf  native  talent.  Charles  IVlathewa's  ''uaed-up'* 
baronet  **  neircr  aee«  anything  in  anything  ;"  we  are  Boraething  of 
the  aame  mind  with  respect  to  the  pictures.  It  would  take  a  verj 
Ijnx-eyed  fellaw  to  see  anything  remarkable  in  them  through  tat 
mill-stone  of  mediocrity,  which  hangs  round  the  neck  of  the  inat]tQ<^ 
tioKi,  and  roust  eventually  prevent  it  from  going  on  swimminglj>  or 
Iceepiiig  its  head  above  water^  if  not  removed.  Two  or  three  pic- 
tsra  only  have  attracted  our  attention :  and,  strange  to  say,  these 
have  been  entirely  passed  over  by  the  everyday  critics  of  the  daily 
and  weekly  pre^.  We  will  take  the  opportunitjr  of  noticing  them 
here  ;  premising  that,  as  by  the  rules  of  the  institution  no  portraits 
of  living  individuals^  with  their  names  attached,  are  allowed  to  be 
exposed^  artists  reaort  to  the  innocent  expedient  of  giving  a  fancifu/ 
title  to  the  likenesses.  Thus,  a  child  of  John  Nokes,  Esq.  anpwi  u 
^Ba^kood,"  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Styles,  in  nun's  attire,  at  "ifdbiJt* 

Bitt  we  will  proceed  to  the  historical  paintmgs* 

No.  21/8.  Moonshine, 

This  picture  represents  a  celebrated  publisher  waited  apon^bjaa. 
artist,  who  is  desirous  of  having  a  picture  engraved,  and  given  fotll| 
to  the  world.     The  smooth,  smiling  address  of  the  publisher^  ww' 
wears  the  chain  of  civic  office,  eminently  tells  the  story.    You  ut 
quite  sure  tliat  this  city  Ma^enas  of  the  arts  does  not  mean  to  meetthr 
wishes  of  the  artist,  although   he  says  he  is  delighted  at  the  compli- 
ment thus  paid  to  his  humble  spirit  of  enterpriiEe,  and  espedall; ' 
such  a  ulented  painter,  who  is  both  dear  to,  and  honoured  by  I 
The  publisher  will,   however,  prove  much  dearer  to  the  arttit  i 
vice  i*er*a,  —  that  is  to  say,  if  he  brings  out  the  picture  ;  the  i ' 
of  his  doing  so  betng  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  his  *'  soft  sawder." 

No.  2293.  Casior  and  PoIIhs, 

— or,  rather  Pollux  and  Castor  ;  the  former  being  an  excellent  lik^ 
ness  of  Prince  Albert,  and  the  latter  the  pet  infantry  hat.  The  it* 
tachment  of  Pygmalion  to  his  statue,^ — of  Prometheus  to  his  meo  ci 
clay,— ^of  Narcissus  and  Lord  Brougham  to  their  own  persons,  birt 
aill  formed  subjects  for  the  painter's  skill ;  but  never  was  i^lf-coia* 
placency  so  well  depicted  as  in  this  elaborate  composition.  The 
Prince  stands  before  a  pier-glass,  surveying  himself  in  the  newlf' 
invented  chapeau,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  Sir  ChriiUfh' 
Hat-on,  in  The  Critic, 

No.  2470.  Mercuiio  aposiropkiting  Rosaline, 

»  Bj  her  fiufl  foot,  straight  leg,  and  quireriiuf  thigh," — SaAXi^EiaE. 

An  admirable  likeness  of  Mr.  Bunn  invoking  the  aid  of  Girlotfi, 
Grisi,  whose  lower  limbs  only,  in  pink  tights,  are  dimly  se 
floats  on  a  distant  cloud,  through  an  hemisphere  composed 
of  iorgmeltes,  all  turned  in  one  direction.   The  lessee  wields  a 


seen  as  iM^^I 
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be  top  of  which  is  a  little  model  of  Drury  Ljine  Theatre,  in  his 
thana  ;  his  Jefl  rests  upon  a  volume  on  the  Theory  of  Attractioiij 
owcr  o(^  drawing  large  bodies  together,  and  keeping  them  in 
The  catalogue  contains  the  following 


I 


I 


I 


INVOCATION  :— 

CarUilU !  Carlotu  !  of  Imllets  la  reine. 

Fair,  farigbi-eyed  Carlotta  I  oh  i  oome  here  again. 

Sireet  Peri,  pronounced,  if  thy  bracelet  could  «p«Md^ 

Det  iottie*  lei  belies  clanteute^  la  pluM  poetigttef 

I  hare  seen  on  the  opera  bilUf  with  alright. 

That  with  Lumley  yon  Ve  sigued,  for  the  openiDg  night ; 

But  1  ''iJ  banish  Charles  Kean^  and  1 11  cut  Louise  Fleury, 

To  ftee  you  once  more  on  the  hoordfl  of  old  Drury^ 

Cai-loitaf 
CiirltPtta !  Carlotta  !  with  nomw  I  own. 
The  box- list  dropped  down  very  fast  wh«n  you  *d  ftown. 
And  vminly  I  itruggled  to  give  it  a  move 
By  large  green  placards  of  '^  The  Devil  in  Love,^^ 
I  captured  that  6ne  pantomimist,  hermtx^ 
But  eren  Pauline  cnuld  not  draw — txhvr  ^mi. 
And  rain  the  efffct  of  each  !*imndiiig  and  twirl, 
Until  Balfe  introduced  the  Bohemian  Girl, 


Carloiul 


Cariotta  !  Carlotta  1   I  certainly  meant 

To  mowt  ftU  the  town  with  The  Beauty  of  Ghent, 

(Or,  if  you  wouid  rank  with  the  well  informed  Lhroag, 

Remember  to  call  it  The  Beauty  i»f  Gitn^), 

I  feh  quite  assured  that  the  ballet  would  *•*  tell  ;'^ 

Um  ! — I  ought  not  to  grumble^il  goes  very  well. 

She  *s  tall,  and  she  '§  straight  aa  a  young  poplar  tree ; 

And  then,  ia  attraction,  a  rival  to  thets. 


Carlotta  I 


Carlotta  t  Carlotta  !  I  rigned  with  Charlea  KeaOf 

For  tlie  purp^ise  of  harint(  a  good  I  tattle -scene. 

And  M'eat,  christened  V^.,  gut  up  a  row  ; 

Vou  Ve  seen  the  same  thing  done  at  AatleyV,  e'er  now, 

Charles  drew  his  sword ^  and  crted,  "  Down,  down  to  hell  !*' 

And  managed  to  draw  a  good  audience  as  well. 

But  I  think  that  he  should  not  be  scolded  ao — should  he? 

lie  would  if  he  eoiild^ — if  he  couldnU,  how  could  he  ? 


Cartotu  !  Carlotta  •  I  b^  and  implore  ; 
*T!i  the  last  time  of  asking,— oh  !  oome  back  onoe 
Any  ballet  you  choose  I  will  put  on  the  stage, 
Aiaured  that  yonr  talents  will  make  it  the  rage, 
I  *11  do  something  desperate,  love,  if  you  stay  ; 
I  'II  patmnize  Shakspeare,  and  buy  a  new  play, 
1 1!  break  with  Diiprez,  thouj^b  n  di)«e -fisted  elf. 
And  Benedict's  opera  lay  on  the  shelf. 


Carlotta ! 


Carlotu ! 


VALENTINES— THE  WILD  MEN— VENICE. 


N  the  weekly  papers,  a  short  time  since,  we  read  the  following 
digraph : — 

Tbk  Twopbnky-Postman  and  St,  Valentine's  Day. — Wed- 
igj  being  St.  Valentine's  Day,  the  twopenny -post  Ictter-carriera 
e  regaled,  at  the  insUnce  of  the  PostmaBter-Gcneral,  according  to 
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annual  custoni^  with  bread  and  beef.  As  there  are  upon  the  pehc^* 
cal  return  of  this  day,  according  to  the  official  relume,  upward*  of 
liiO,OtXt  additional  letters  passing  through  the  chief  office  alone,  the 
men  are  furnished  with  refreshment  at  the  public  co«t/' 

This  IB  a  great  fact,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  melancholy  oob 
We  imagined  that  the  custom  of  sending  valentines  had  long  mtH 
passed  away  from  the  land ;  that  a  few  maniacal  shopkeepen  drew 
out  the  illustrated  sheets  of  letter- paper  from  tlieir  repose  of  ajcv, 
to  be  exhibited  for  a  few  days,  and  then  returned  again  to  iheir 
drawers,  uiibought ;  but  we  see  by  this  statement  that  there  aitow 
hundred  and  fii^y  thousand  more  fools  in  the  world  than  we  hadia* 
ticipated.  And  we  became  aware  that  the  system  waa  still  eslni 
every  post-delivery  on  the  fourteenth  of  the  month  just  gone.  F« 
every  two  hours  brought  a  mass  of  letters,  all  of  which  we  were 
compelled  to  open,  for  fear  of  overlooking  a  really  important  cois* 
munication.  The  majority  contained  imaginary  likenesses  of  out- 
selves,  anything  but  complimentary,  with  verses  underneath  in  i 
vein  of  parallel  insult ;  in  which  every  species  of  personal  defortni^ 
and  mental  vacuity,  with  comparisons  to  the  ass  and  monkey  tribes 
were  imputed  to  us  with  great  liberality.  The  intermediate  ano 
were  coloured  lithographs,  upon  lace-bordered  paper,  whereon  ■« 
were  portrayed  as  a  **gent  *'  in  a  blue  coat,  yellow  tights,  and  na^ 
pumps,  with  the  hair  curled,  walking  in  a  drop-scene  kind  of  ^* 
den,  and  starting  a  bird  with  a  letter  in  his  bill,  telling  him  vberrto 
go  to*  And  those  of  tlie  highest  order  were  simply  bouquets  of  vf* 
possible  flowers,  the  petals  of  which  lifted  up,  and  cunning)/ di*> 
closed  such  pretty  words  as  "love,"  ** affection,"  '*joy/'  and  '*aio- 
stancy,"  written  under  them  in  blue  and  red  inks,  in  that  style 
hand  acquired  after  taking  six  lessons. 

These  very  foolish  transmissions  appear  to  share  the  stupidity 
Twelfth-night  characters,  and  the  mottos  in  snapping  bonboa 
when  they  aim  at  refinement  they  are  utterly  pointless ;  when  i 
tended  to  be  funny,  they  are  vulgarly  coarse.  We  repeat^  thil^ 
were  sorry  to  find  so  many  silly  peo]>le  in  the  metropolis  ;  acd  ^^ 
sacrificed  all  their  communications  into  spills  for  our  cigar»  ii^ti 
tapers. 

To  turn  the  subject,  we  come  by  an  easy  tranaition  from  Vjk»* 
tines  to  Orson s,  and  these  lead  us  to  the  wild  Ojibbeways  at  ^ 
Egyptian  Hall,  from  the  north-east  shores  of  Lake   Huron,  whid 
the  atlas  shews  us  to  be  in  Upper  Canada.     They  came  all  thii  wi; 
to  pay  their  respects  to  her  Majesty ;  and,  having  done  to,  tbcif 
visit  was,  in  the  true  business-spirit  of  England,  turned  into  i  coi»* 
mercial  speculation.  To  all  appearances,  judging  by  the  crowds  wlto 
pay  to  see  them,  the  enterprize  is  a  **hit,"  a  shilling  having  provJ 
a  better  price  for  admission  than  half-a-crown.     H  hen  ihcy  am»' 
on  the  platform,  the  visitor's  first  impression  is,   that  they  »i«  •• 
many  May-day  sweeps ;  with  the  exception  of  "  Powerful  Wind,"  A* 
interpreter,  who  rejoices  in  a  frock-coat,  red  trowsers,  and  a  iicitk^ 
in  his  hat.     Their  speech  somewhat  resembles  the  noise  made  tij  ■ 
dog  with  a  bone  in  his  throat ;  and  their  war-cry  is  a  sound  bfti»«^ 
the  squeal  of  a  |ieacock  and  the  agony  of  a  railway-carriage  witJ*  ^ 
drag  on  its  wheels,  on  approaching  a  station.    They  have  all  i  f^ 
idea  of  feathers,  and  look  as  if  tney  wore  entire  CMiOwades  up* 
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their  heads ,'  their  tunics  are  similarly  ornamented,  and  their  ori' 
Jiamme  is  a  strip  of  red  cloth  tied  to  a  pole  and  elaborately  adorned 
with  old  pens.  Their  mtisic,  we  should  conceive,  was  easily  taught. 
The  instruments  consist  of  a  drum  and  a  rattle,  of  one  note  each  ; 
the  latter  appears  made  of  dry  nuts,  or  beads,  hung  upon  stringSi 
and  shaken  about ;  the  drum  is  an  old  oyster-barrel,  to  outward 
view,  played  upon  by  a  wooden  hammer.  Both  are  worthy  of  Jul- 
lien's  attention  when  he  gets  up  the  "Ojibbeway  Quadrilles,"  which, 
if  he  dc^s  not  like  to  put  his  own  name  to,  be  can  uso  that  of  the 
imaginary  composer,  Roch- Albert,  —  he  whom  nobody  ever  met,  or 
heard  of.     Oh  f  IMonsieyr  Jullien  1 

The  dances  of  the  Indians  are  equally  primitive:  they  merely 
consist  in  hopping  round  a  pole,  to  the  note  of  the  "band."  Before 
their  war-dance  they  retire  to  dress  for  it,  or  rather  to  undress ;  di- 
vesting themselves  of  all  their  upper  garments,  and  danbing  their 
skin  with  gay  pigments,  that  would  provoke  the  envy  of  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  T.  Mathews,  who  thinks  it  sad  for  human  beings  to  de- 
grade themselves  by  thus  painting  their  faces.  We  should  conceive 
that  this  portion  of  the  exhibition  was  more  pleasantly  viewed  at  a 
distance.  As  specimens  of  a  tribe  of  people  who  are  rapidly  passing 
from  earth,  the  exhibition  of  these  Indians  is  highly  interesting; 
as  a  spectacle  of  degrmled  humanity,  it  is  very  melanciioly. 

From  this  sight  of  decaying  nature  a  side-door  conducts  yon  to  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  crumbling  art,  the  city  of  Venice ;  modelled  as  it 
would  have  appeared  to  the  passengers  on  their  w^ay  to  India  in  the 
atrial  ship.  There  is  something  very  refreshing  in  the  qnietutlc  of 
this  "  bit  of  quality  tumbled  into  decay,"  after  the  howling  and 
thumping  of  its  neighbours.  In  the  disposition  of  the  two  exhi- 
bitions there  is  literally  but  one  step  to  die  sublime  from  the  ridicu- 
lous. The  model  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  very  faithful.  The 
worst  is,  you  cannot  get  at  the  middle,  where  the  most  interesting 
portions  are  situated.  San  I^Iarco,  the  Ducal  Palace,  and  the  Bridge 
of  8ighs  are  the  principal  attractions,  connected  with  the  career  of 
Maiino  Faliero,  who  tried  to  come  "the  artful  Doge"  over  the 
Venetians,  and  lost  his  race  for  power  with  them  by  a  neck  only. 


TO  THE  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  DIVAN,  AND  ADVERTISERS  IN 

GENERAL. 

Gbntlsmen, 

I  AM  a  poor  devil  author,  and  what  little  employment  I  once  got 
is  quite  gone,  from  various  causes  ;  principally  from  the  love  which 
all  sorts  of  people  now  have  of  seeing  themselves  in  print,  and 
sendltig  any  trash  to  annuals  and  periodicals,  which  is  usually  in-> 
serted^  because  it  costs  nothing  beyond  paper  and  printing.  Gen. 
tinmen,  I  am  reduced  to  write  poetical  advertisements.  I  am  the 
man  whose  stanzas,  appropriate  to  any  passing  interest,  enliven  the 
columns  of  the  newspapers  connectecl  with  cheap  clothing,  persons 
about  to  marry,  and  razor- strops.  But  now  I  wish  to  try  a  higher 
school  of  ppetical  announcement.  I  have  tried  to  procure  an  intro- 
duction to  IMr.  Cteorge  Robins,  but  have  not  sufficient  interest  to 
obtain  it.  Will  you  insert  these  verses?  They  are  in  his  style.  He 
reada  your  Miscellany,  and  they  may  catch  his  eye,  and  cause  him  to 


THE    DIVAN. 


«mt  the  writer.     He  ha^  long  patronized  poetry  in  pro«e,  oA 
will  find  poetry  in  rhyme  a  new  source  of  attr action. 
Your  obedient  humble  serirant, 

Thkocritcs  Pbh. 

N.B.  Please  to  copy  the  addreas.  No.  16,  Belton  Street,  kog 
Acre,  third  bell  on  the  left  poat,  near  where  they  are  pulltnf  thf 
htHiaet  down  for  the  new  street. 


BLlGiaLE  INVESTMENT. 

Ma.  HAMitEa^ 

Auciiimeeri  the  pleasure  hmt  to  tay. 
He  hu  receiTed  instmcdons  to  aell  off,  without  delay, 
The  Totterdown  Estate, 

a  most  magnilioeiit  danmom, 
Ten  milet  fnmi  Winiltor*!  castled  tmren^ — 

The  Palace  or  a  Qvnt 
The  owner,  if  a  wealthy  luan,  nroiuid  oould  tpread  his  boun^, 
And  in  hb  tenants'  wishes  might  be 

WEMBEa  FOa  TWt  COOVTr 

In  bettering  the  f ml  has  been  sunk  such  some  ontnldy 
That  every  meadow  may  be  term'd 

A  raaricT  wtin  or  ow.m 
And  frash  fish,  at  the  nearest  town,  much  better  may  be  hought 
Than  in 

TB1E  EIlTEflT  TKOUT  STaEAM  IX  THE  WOatD 

were  ercr  oil^t* 
Tha  fartnnate  pesicitor  wiJl  bat  have  to  shut  hii  i 
To  lanoy  be  *•  tha  owner  of 

AM  EAaXBLT  PAmAOXBE, 

Besides 

A  ETOHT  or  fHOOTIWO  OT-Ea  TWEXTT  MTLKt  OF  OaOCt>) 

Which  wotild  lie  moAt  agrecoible^  but  no  game  was  ever  fotmd. 
Though,  when  the  timber  has  grown  up,  on  eacli  side  will  i 

A.  RtCUl.T-WOODEB  LAlfDSCAPE 

— it  was  planted  but  laAt  yea 
Most  speedily  to  l^ndon  from  the  manor  you  may  pop, 
TaaiMS  PASS  the  door  twelve  times  a  day: 

only  they  t 
But  •till 

T0E  KEAaEST  STATIOV  OV  THE  BaTB  AVD  Bai9TOL  V^ 

Is  seen  on  the  horison,  when  the  weather^  very  fine. 
The  seib«  of  Italy 

adorn  the  catlings  of  the  haQ ; 
Or  rather  did  sn,  e*er  the  damp  had  caused  iba  skies  to  lafl. 
And  nothing  with  the  lodges  and  tha  entranee  can  ooippaje^ 
Save  Somnauth*s 

Gates  of  saxdal  wood, 

in  point  of  ige  and  vor- 
The  happy  ptirchEwer  will  Rn6^  that  all  thrmigltout  the  year 
Aloke  with  Natuhe  he  may  be, 

for  no  one  e^  U  near, 
And  fancy  that  he  may  become  that  charactar  subUnic^ 
A  FiiTE  Old  Ekolish  Gemtlemav^  owe  or  thb  aLDfa  riitl 
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CHAPTEB  XI. 


In  Holt  iijipears  auxioua  to  viiit  an  4ild  cimntr^  house. — The  Futher  and 

Diiughter, 


H  Wb  have  occasional!}'^  seen  certain  playa  of  very  wonderful  con- 
"  stTuction,  whose  ingenuity  even  IMr.  Glen al von  Fo^^  might  have 
envied,  in  which  the  events  that  were  going  on  in  different  part,"*  of 
the  house,  in  l%vo,  three,  or  even  four  rooms,  were  representetl  be- 
fore the  audience  all  at  once.  On  these  occasions,  the  scene  usunlly 
resembled  a  gigiinlic  dolKs  house,  with  the  street-door  open,  which 
in  those  tenements  is  generally  of  formidable  proportions,  inasmuch 
a«  it  comprises  the  whole  front  of  the  btiilding^,  leaving  the  house, 
when  unclosed,  in  that  stiite  of  unreserved  display  respectinc;  its  in- 
ternal economy,  which  we  only  see  where  violent  architectural  sec- 
tions of  dwellings  are  being  made  to  form  new  streets  in  dense 
neighbourhoods.  And  then  there  is  very  great  food  for  specnlation 
in  the  different  colours  and  patterns  of  the  paper  ;  the  outhne  appa- 
ritions of  departed  staircases,  that  still  hannt  the  walls ;  and  the 
rusty  grates  still  clinging  to  the  fireplace,  like  household  gods 
perched  up  aloft  in  niches. 

The  staircases  have»  however,  but  little  to  do  with  dolls*  houses ; 
they  are  an  accommodation  never  thought  of  by  the  builders  of  those 
tiny  freeholds;  nor,  possibly,  wouhl  they  be  much  used  if  con- 
fttructed,  the  chief  resident  mmale  being  a  wax  lodffer,  who  sleeps 
perpetually  in  a  small  bed,  tightly  trimmed  with  pink  calieo,  «ind  is 
found  by  children  of  an  inquiring  disposition  to  be  entirely  without 

»leg9.  And  when  it  has  been  ordained  that  the  small  Dutch  com- 
pany which  assembles  in  the  kitchen  should  hold  a  reunion  in  the 
drawing-room,  like  house-lamb  and  alien  babies,  they  are  usually 
brought  up  by  hand.  So  that,  since  even  the  labours  of  that  won- 
drous architect,  the  bee,  prove  economy  of  space  and  material  to  be 
the  first  considerations  in  building,  the  makers  of  dolls'  abodes  may, 
upon  the  whole,  be  regarded  as  clear-headed  and  talented  men,  from 
the  formation  of  **  savings'  banks*'  upwards, to  those  elaborate  four- 
roomed  houses,  which  Lilliputian  upholsterers  undertake  to  furnish 
luxuriously  for  two^and-sixpence. 

If  this  simultaneous  presentation  of  different  actions  could  be  ef- 
fected as  well  in  novels  or  histories  as  on  the  stage,  a  great  economy 
of  time,  and  possibly  a  diminution  of  tedium,  might  be  the  result. 
Doubtless,  with  a  little  practice,  two  chapters  could  be  studied  at 
once,  similarly  as  pianists  embrace  the  meaning  of  the  two  clefs  at 
one  and  the  ^ame  time.  But  as  the  large  proportion  of  readers  have 
not  paid  much  attention  to  this  comprehensive  method,  we  must  at 
pre^nt  go  on  in  the  old-fashioned  style,  which,  like  many  oll\<ix  mw- 
tique  notions,  is  perhaps  the  best  after  all. 
^        VOL.  XV.  ,^^^^^^^^^      ^    A 


or 


Vm 


mm  Waled  witk  Mr.  Fosg*  B« 
vnj  not  j«t  be  lold.    FVeddj 

*       of  Ills  fUj  ihm  IT 

iwttioiica  off  froo  Oft 

□Epcsaee  the  iciiXtl«,»M 

I  and  ber  parenti..     And  fo  wt 

i  tbs  cooMn 

^lioeforiu 


ker;  ife  pltcc  not  vciy  §Kr  from  Uie  locditT 
•■r  hem  jovracjin^  «]•  ta  Lopdon  in  lot 

^  ibHBsl  end  wwwMMp^  ivngie.  fitmtdhed  <MD|f 
ET  §ar  MJlri  ;  Iwt  in  *iu  mbuid  dirtctiao  m 
€v  ikcre  il  ^ndoellj  beceme  cultive 


:lind  tiol  left  sudiK 
Dry  t»rf,  u»,  with  i 
^  plasii  J  fields  iifnt^hei;  afidf 
thiil  iatersedrd  the  merAhei  in  etwrt  £* 
And  ectll  lerther  from  the  eotgt  rav 
my  roee,  opoQ  which  the  cofn  osdi- 
■e;  witiiduD|M  id^^mdlj  tre«,«i>dkQgWti 
whidi  eC  mnoQS  openings  disdoied  Sm  M 
'dry  epoB  tJhe  hcMUend,  whose  windovs,  il  vaM 
lievs  firr  trrer  the  maankes  ifl^ 
tline  of  rich  hill  end  raJAejf  tb4 
i  eppetfle  Hd  pteMent  county  cif  Kent, 
li  one  old  ■miionj  ebove  others*  in  which  we  ere  diidif 
As  the  tnvcOcr  caught  the  fint  view  of  it  iiffr  thl 
ladCBd  the  cnwing'  rooks  who  were  its  perpetusl  lentk 
}himg  but  m  wonderful  collection  of  chinineyiPi 
the  early  Tudor  to  that  of  the  Isieet  camf: 
and  when  he  get  neerer,  its  windows  were  a  perfect  marvd,  m  wdl 

Thoe  were  large  bay  aees»  which  were  known  at  oner  to  bekflf 
tio  **  the  halir  w&  hesTy  «tooe  tnulUoos  and  c:arvcd  crmiuKuuit  0 
large  htdrcd,  that  the  recess  whicli  ibey  formed  was  a  peHect  focn 
ef  itself  with  otie  entire  side  of  glass* — not  smooth,  clear  plitt,  birt 
eaal  dusky  panes,  fall  of  flaws  and  ctgzags,  latticed  iiitu  nW 
aC  fenniim.  aod  topped  by  unintelUgible  coats  of  amid,  ^hich  1 
aon  caused  to  march  in  solemn  illuminated  procession  along  the  B 
ting  of  the  floor  eirerj  day  be  shone.  And  high  up,  in  air  i 
coiBeii>>  were  windows  much  smaller,  so  oddly  iiittiaieti  under  1 
eaves  of  the  numerous  gables,  that  rou  wondered  what  on  efft^ 
could  be  their  utility  as  regarded  lighting  any  practicable  and  fp» 
nfoachiblr  apartment*  But  they  ^ere  windows  of  gretit  htimotff 
W  all  that,  and  set*mcd  to  enjoy  mightily  tlie  joke  of  their  po«li«« 
fbr  when  the  wind  blew  hurd^  and  the  sunlight  fell  uptm  tluA 
]  and  twinkled  »o  merrily,  that  you  onlv  felt  aiiiwyai 
i!r»t  enter  into  their  fun.  There  wtTe  utfier  small  wia* 
[I0^t»  I  almost  level  with  the  ground  ;  but  they  mere  •nil'* 

'and  »^'  ^***^  ^^"^y  inhabitants  of  ti^e  house  cmiM  ric*! /W 

aut  what  ihry  liad  been  built  tor.  except  for  the  esp  * 

he  family  rata  who  lived  behind  the  wai*' 
i  noli 
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Tlie  architecture  of  the  house  was  after  many  styles  and  tastes. 
Unity  hjid  been  sacrificed  to  convefiieoccj  antl  the  different  proprie- 
tors fiad  pulled  one  room  down,  or  built  up  another,  as  suited  their 
fancy,  until  it  was  difficult  to  tell  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  chief 
front  of  the  house,  until  the  fine  porch  was  discovered,  with  its  old 
and  massy  door,  fitted  into  a  low,  deep  arch  of  crumbling  stone, 
and  studded  with  iron  nails.  And  v/m  there  not  a  keyhole  too  ? — 
sligfitly, — with  its  rusty  jj^igantic  iron  scutcheon.  No  one  ever  saw 
one  like  it  out  of  a  pantomime,  or  the  jirevalent  idea  that  fairies 
usually  choose  that  entrance  for  coming  into  a  house  would  not 
seem  so  great  a  stretch  of  the  imagination  after  all,  even  supposing 
Ihem  to  be  as  big  as  ordinary  mortals.  But  all  this  singularity  only 
made  Brabant^,  for  so  was  the  house  udied^  more  picturesque  and 
venerable.  Even  the  sun  seemed  to  respect  it,  and  his  warmest 
beams  always  lingered  with  something  of  fondness  round  the  old 
grey  structure,  long  after  the  surrounding  coppices  were  wrapped 
in  shade. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  this  house — the  spire  of  the  mo- 
dest church  could  be  seen  peeping  above  the  intervening  shaw — 
there  Wiis  a  small  village  ;  such  a  quietj  secluded  place.  It  consisted 
only  of  one  street,  and  this  was  but  a  part  of  the  road  which  ran 
from  some  unimportant  spot  to  nowhere  in  particular.  Indeed,  its 
eitistence  as  a  road,  with  a  continuation  cither  way,  might  have  been 
doubted,  had  not  carts  occasionally  made  their  appearance  in  the 
village,  which  must  evidently  have  arrived  by  that  route  ;  for  when 
the  inhabitants  wished  to  vi^it  adjacent  towns,  they  chose  wonder- 
fully obscure  footpaths,  which  ran  through  fields,  pleasant  in  sum- 
mer, with  fresh  green  turf  and  hedge- flowers,  and,  when  near  the 
village,  resounding  with  the  merry  voices  of  children  at  play.  For 
children  ever  love  the  fields ;  their  feelings  are  closely  allied  to  na- 
ture, and  thev  like  to  commune  with  her,  although  they  understand 
not  why.  Men  seek  the  fields  for  tranquillity,  or  a  change  from 
pent-up  worldliness  ;  but  children  look  upon  each  wild  flower  as  a 
play-fellow.  They  will  talk  to  the  yellow  petals  of  the  cowslip  as 
thej  string  them  into  chains. 

The  snow  had  nut  yet  gone,  however,  at  the  present  time.  The 
solemn  wintry  twilight  was  creeping  over  Brabants,  and  the  sur- 
rounding copses,  now  dark  and  leafless;  whilst  the  ruddy  light  of 
fires  within  gleamed  from  its  various  windows  ;  and  now  and  then 
sparks  shot  up  from  the  fantastic  chimneys,  in  evidence  of  the  huge 
billets  that  were  blazing  upon  the  iron  "  dogs'*  of  the  hearth.  At 
one  of  the  gates  belonging  to  the  homestall  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
two  men  were  leaning  against  the  palings,  and  talking  to  each  other 
in  low,  cautious  tones.  One  of  them  had  the  appearance  of  a  la- 
bourer about  the  farm  ;  the  other  was  Mr*  Cricket,  or  Bolt,  as  he 
gave  his  true  name,  with  whom  we  last  parted  on  the  night  of  Vin- 
cent's arrival  in  Covent  Garden. 

'*  I  tell  you  they  're  as  safe  as  if  you  had  them  at  your  ow^n  place 
in  London/'  saitl  the  man.  **  No  one  goes  to  that  shed  but  myself 
and  the  snow  this  morning  covered  everything  over  as  smooth  as 
glass.     How  long  is  'em  to  lie  thus?" 

**  Till  the  waggon  goes  up  again — ^mayhap  three  days/*  replied 
Bolt.     *•  It  was  the  best  run  we  ever  made,  and  it  would  be  ^  V^^'^ 

?— dark  ?" 


guv  I 


^  X  *i 


TITB   PORTDKES    OP 


AD  riflil  thiTC,-  returned  tbe  cHlier.     "  He  'd  pretty  soon  Irt 


if  ii  wasn't.     Only  I  think  the 


jou  take  them  of  t 


lictter.     Hb  nephew  it  coming  here  to  staj^  in  a  week,  aod  hel 
want  thtf  piace  €atr  his  doga."^ 


Why,  he  liam*l  been  gone  three  i 
No ;  hot  lihty  do  saj  be  comea 
>  I  bear  in  the  kii 


to  keep  company  with  5G 
It' 


Amn :  leastwiie  so  I  bear  in  the  kitchen,     ft 's  no  go,  thoa|[h,^I 
CHiId  kH  hin  that,  miich  as  the  old  gent  would  like  it." 

**  How 's  that?**  aiked  Bolt  carelessly. 

"  Xattie  there  V  scHnebody  dse.     Master  *s  got  money— not  mud 
I  know,  hut  stiU  he  ^s  got  some — so 's  t'other,  and  1  reckon  be  i 
to  keep  all  the  ^gs  in  one  basket,  as  the  saying  is.     He  woo't" 

"^  How  do  yoa  mean  ^** 

**■  Why,  I  know  she  was  in  love  with  young — what 's  his  n«iDe?-> 
there,  tbst  lired  in  the  Tillage,  and  went  to  sea.  I  used  to  ux  the 
oftcB  out  lugetber,  when  they  ne^er  knowed  nothing  about  it" 

*"  I  suppose  it  don't  make  much  difference  to  us  two  whether  i 
hm  bodi  or  neither/*  observed  Bolt,  "  provided  they  don't  open  I 
eyes  toe  much  about  the  estate  when  they  come  into  it    1 1 
you  wouldn't  like  the  pheasants  to  be  counted." 

*^  He  'U  be  in  luck^  whoever  it  is/'  resumed  the  man,  ttking  no 
heed  of  Mr.  Bolt's  insinuation.  ''  There 's  silver  waiters  a  bi£  f> 
eirt-wheels.  and  spoons  like  spades,  with  no  end  of  *em  neither.' 

"  Where  arc  they  ?"*  inquired  Bolt 

*'  Ah !  yoy  'd  like  to  know,  now  ;  wouldn*t  yon?**  said  his  com* 
penioiL     ''A  cargo  of  them  would  pay  better  than  sperrits/' 

**Xow,  look  here.  Chandler,"  said  Bolt,  meaningly  ;  "  there 'iiw 
mistake  bvt  we  could  transport  one  another  if  we  was  Inclined  fo  to 
dow    Anything  you  tells  me  is — 00  f" 

And  be  pentomimically  expressed  the  word  he  intended  to  be  on* 
dasito»d  by  ^pping  his  hand  against  his  open  mouth;  adding iB- 
redly  aHer  wards, 

••So  there's  no  use  in  concealing — nohow.  Only  let  ui  bwj 
when  there 's  a  chance  of  anything  to  be  sacked,  and  you  »hill  1 

»ur  rights,  just  and  honest.     £h  ?'* 

**  It  ain't  hanging  matter  if  it  was  found  out/*  observed  Chsa 
Btly  meditating  out  loud, 
"  ••  How  can  it  be  found  out  ?'*  replied  Bolt.     *'  Once  get  the  1 
to  Ifondoo^  and  half-an-hour  will  settle  their  business.   I  'veil 
worse-looking  schemes  than  this." 

"  Like  enough  —  like  enough."  answered  the  other,  HfUfif  ^f 
pail  at  his  side.  '*  1  suppose  you  11  be  down  at  The  liillet  thiir^ 
ing.     There  's  a  pig  to  be  rafiled  for,** 

**  Vou  11  see  me,  if  nothing  turns  up,"  said  Bolt,  as  he  opened^fl 
gate,  and  left  the  yard.     "  Don't  forget,  you  know^not  a  wori* 

Chandler  winked  in  acquiescence,  and  carried  hin  hurdeu  t0«i 
the  house ;  whilst   Bolt  strode  off  across   the  fields,  crushing  i 
snow  beueath  his  heavy  shoes  as  he  whistled  in  nccampaniff 
and  was  soon  out  of  sight  in  the  increasing  darkness. 

The  window  of  the  library  at  BrabanU  was  the  chief  point  ff^ 
which  the  ruddy  ligfit  broke  forth  i\9  the  day  dfparti?d.  '*  "f'f 
fine  old  riHim.  with  a  huge  carved  chimney -piece,  a  wain»cot  ^^^ 
oak.  snd  hanging- buttresses  from  every  point  of  the  cUborste «*»* 
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There  was  little  appearance  of  splendour  or  affluence  hi  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  room.  The  fttriiiture  was  mostly  old ;  in  many  in* 
stances  its  antiquity  amounted  to  dilapidation  ;  and  on  some  of  the 
panels^  which  enframed  pieces  of  fatled  ami  half- indistinct  tapestry, 
the  work  had  hurst  from  its  fastening,  and  dissclosed  the  ruinoya 
state  of  the  wall  behind.  Neither  w*as  the  remainiler  of  the  house  in 
much  better  condition.  Every  portion  of  it  spoke  of  the  inability 
of  the  fortune  of  the  owner  to  maintain  the  establiahment  in  its  pro- 
per condition,  both  internally  and  externally  ;  from  the  irrep^ylar 
and  rudely-mended  park-palings  which  surrounded  the  estate,  allow- 
ing entrance  to  every  depredator  w^ho  chose  to  make  an  inroad  upon 
the  gardens  or  preserves,  to  the  worn  and  irregular  flooring  of  the 
hall,  over  a  portion  of  which  more  tapestry,  dragged  dow^n  from  the 
upper  rooms  of  the  house,  was  now  spread  in  the  ignoble  position  of 
a  carpet.  It  was  long,  too,  since  the  sounds  of  revelry  had  hi  led 
that  old  hail.  But  for  its  noble  hearth  and  goodly  windows,  it  might 
have  been  taken  for  a  barn  or  granary,  if  one  or  two  odd  pieces  of 
corroded  armour>  and  a  few  rotting  and  gloomy  banners  that  tlroop- 
ed  from  its  walls  had  been  removed.  And,  indeed,  the  gallery  which 
ran  round  its  upper  portion  had  been  partially  consecrated  to  this 
use.  wherein  the  rats  rioted  In  banquets  of  repletion.  F^or  the  for- 
tunes of  the  house  had  not  yet  sunk  bo  low  as  to  give  these  vermin 
their  mysterious  warning  that  it  was  time  to  quit  it. 

In  the  library  were  two  persons, — the  owner  of  the  house,  and  his 
daughter;  they  were  the  sole  occupants  of  Brabants,  for  the  mother 
hatl  long  slept  in  the  family- vault,  beneath  the  worn  pavement  of 
the  little  church  before-mentioned.  Mr.  Grantham  was  still  in  the 
prime  of  life.  He  had  married  young,  almost  in  his  minority  ;  and 
he  had  a  proud  bearing,  and  quick,  perceptive  manner,  which  gave 
hini  the  appearance  of  being  younger  than  he  really  was.  Few 
would  have  imagined,  upon  sight  only,  that  he  was  the  father  of  the 
handsome  girl  who  now  occupied  the  other  side  of  the  fireplace,  en- 
ed  in  embroidering  some  canvass  to  cover  a  prie-dieur  one  or  two 
_  ecimens  of  which  industry  already  adorned  the  chairs  of  the  room, 
^and  formed  the  only  exceptions,  with  their  bright  and  glowing  co^ 
lours,  to  its  general  worn-out  aspect. 

For  a  time  they  were  both  silent,  as  the  fire  threw  their  forms  in 
giant  and  dancing  shadows  on  the  opposite  wall.  The  father  was 
looking  intently  at  the  burning  log,  as  though  he  sought  companion- 
ship in  its  fitful  blaze;  hia  cpiick,  anxious  breathing  alone  disturb- 
ing the  ituiet ;  and  his  child  was  pursuing  her  work  with  an  hur- 
ried intensity  of  application,  which  proved  that  it  was  only  serving 
as  a  cover  to  turbulent  and  anxious  thoughts, 

*'  Well,  Amy  ?"  said  Mr.  Grantham,  after  a  long  pause,  "  will  you 
favour  me  with  a  reply  ?     I  have  been  some  time  expecting  it," 

"  I  scarcely  know  what  answer  you  would  have  me  give/'  replied 
his  daughter  timidly,  as  she  looked  up  for  an  instant  from  her  work, 
"  I  like  Herbert,     I  always  did." 

"  And  you  would  have  no  objection,  then,  to  become  his  wife,  if 
be  felt  inclinetl  to  pay  hia  addresses  to  you?" 

A  slight  and  passing  tremor  shook  the  girl's  frame  as  she  heard 
these  words.     She  replied, 

*'  I  did  not  mean  that,  sir.  I  implore  you  not  to  press  the  sub- 
ject.   I  have  told  you  I  like  my  cousin,  but  I  could  never  marry  him/* 
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**  Yob  miean,  joq  lonre  nude  op  jour  mind  to  refute  a  deSRd 
Old  cSgible  mM/Au  Is  it  not  00?**  asked  her  father  sternly.  '<  WltH 
caa  indUwe  jtm  to  form  this  foolish;  ilUjudg^  determinatioii  ?** 

"Ida  not  lore  hicn,  m, — «t  least  as  you  would  have  me, '  fon 
mj  bent.** 

**  You  would  tell  me  3^011  hare  m  heart,"  replied  Mr.  QTaDtliii& 
**  Yttii  may  hare  ooe ;  bat  it  is  oold  and  insensible  as  this  nwrUc 
Amjs  why  is  tht&?^ 

"*  BeCBiiae  my  heart  mast  be  given,  father,  to  my  husband,— 
1  mean, — if  erer  I  were  to  marry.     He  ^hall  not  purchase  k." 

*'Pdmw  !*"  exclaimed  Mr.  Grantham  as  he  rose  from  lus  Mat,  aid 
[Mttd  vp  and  down  the  room.  "  This  is  the  idle  nonsenie  of  1 
ghiwil  gnh  Herbert's  Cunily  is  in  e^very  respect  equal  to  our  ova ; 
bis  BOaaemaaBS  (mt  gteaiJCT,     He  is  all  a  girl  might  wish  for/' 

■*  I  <le  not  deny  iu"  replied  his  daughter  ;  *'  but  1  would  not  hutt 
Ub  csitefftain  m  hope  thai  I  may  become  his  wife.     It  can  ncrer  be/ 

*^  Amy,  this  U  absurd,"  said  Mr.  Grantham.     And,  advandni;  to* 
wards  her,  be  fixed  his  eye  keenly  on  her,  as  he  continued^  "  There 
as  for  this  deiermiiuitioiij  of  which  you  have  kept  me 

girl  best  timidly  before  her  father's  gaze^  and  replied  in  • 
low,  trenudoaa  ▼eioe, 

"  I  will  nsit  deoetve  you,  father ;  there  are." 
**!  wtipected  as  mudi,"  observed  Mr,  Grantham,  as  he  wilifd 
coldly  back  to  hb  aeat.     "  And,  may  1  ask  these  reasons.    Tbcrrti 
anutiiu  attaduaent, — is  it  not  so  ?** 

•*  You  hare  asked  me,  and  I  will  answer  you,**  replied  Amr,  a»  »W 
looked  towards  him  with  an  earnest  and  appejUing  £aze.  *'  I  birc 
long  struggle  with  my  feelings  in  silence,  until  I  thought  mj  rei- 
•on  wonldgive  way  beneath  the  conflict,  for  I  have  no  ooe im>«  w 
wbam  t  can  conlide.  I  have  striven  to  overcome  the  attachment 
but  aU  in  Tain.  I  do  lore  another.  Father  !  pity  m^^pity  ro^— 1 
beaeecu  yoa. 

And  rushing  towards  her  father,  she  threw  herself  npoo  hrf 
knees  at  his  feet,  and  burst  into  a  violent  flood  of  tears. 

Mr.  Grantham  had  not  been  prepared  fur  this  outbreak  of  sorrov^ 
He  raised  his  daughter  gently,  and  drawing  her  towards  him,  (ail- 
ed her  long,  dark  hair,  and  kissed  her  with  more  aflection  than  be 
might  have  been  thought  capable  of  exhibiting,  from  his  usual  itaid 
bearing* 

"My  poor  girl !"  he  exclaimed  kindly  ;  for  Amy's  allusion  tober 
loody  noaitian  had  recalled  her  mother  to  his  mind*  and  be  «ii 
softened  by  the  recollection.  "  And  who  is  it  that  you  love  ?  Will 
yon  not  tell  me.>** 

••  Bo  not  ask  me,"  replied  the  weeping  girl.  *'  Some  day  yo« 
ahaU  know  all.  Let  me  retire  now  ;  but  do  not  tliink  f^om  tUt 
canfesaion  that  I  shall  ever  cease  to  respect  or  esteem  tftm," 

She  withdrew  herself  from  her  father's  arms,  and,  cover 
£ice  with  her  hands,  broke  into  a  fresh  deluge  of  tears ;  ai 
saluting  ]Vlr.  Grantham,  she  retired  from  the  room,  and  svv-i 
chamber.     But  lor  some  hours  af\er  a  light  from  its  frttrr- 1 
nil  !itering   upon  the  rimy  branches  of  the  irt* 

sitv      ^        ept  the  window,  showed  tliat  she  had  not  ) 
asvlum  from  her  sorrows  in  slumber. 


CHAPTER    XII. 
The  Lee  Shore  of  Life  '*  is  produced. 

"Thb  Lee  Shore  of  Life"  at  length  underwent  the  ordejil  of 
public  opinion.  Soon  after  the  doors  of  ihc  theatre  had  opened,  and 
the  ttrst  rush  of  the  eager  multitude,  who  had  been  beguiling  the 
last  two  hours  of  attendance  under  the  portico  by  practical  jokes 
and  humorous  salutations^  had  subsided,  Mr,  Glenalvon  Fogg  meek- 
ly entered,  and  took  his  place  in  a  dark  corner  on  a  back  seat  of  the 
upper  boxes.  He  passed  unobserved ;  no  one  unacquainted  with 
the  mysteries  of  literature  woyld  have  imagined  that  an  author  so 
much  resembled  an  everyday  man.  And  then,  shrouding  himself 
in  his  cloak,  with  that  retiring  modesty  always  attendant  upon  true 
genius  and  embarrassed  affairs,  he  awaited  the  representation, 
anxiously  scanning  the  general  physiognomy  of  the  jury  upon 
whose  verdict  his  fate  was  to  depend. 

The  doors  of  boxes  slammed,  the  buzz  of  human  voices  increased 
to  a  roar,  and  the  orchestra  commenced  a  needless  piece  of  inaudible 
pleasantry,  termed  on  overture.  Its  concluding  chords  alone  reached 
Mr.  Fogg*3  ear,  and  intense  was  the  thrill  ihey  caused  to  pervade 
hj9  bosom.  Then  came  two  minutes  of  intense  expectancy,  the 
•cene  not  being  ready,  towards  the  end  of  which  the  people  began 
to  hiss,  and  terrible  voices,  apparently  from  the  clouds,  cried  out, 
•'  Pull  up  !'*  w^th  awe-inspiring  energy,  until  the  prompter's  bell 
rang  everybody  into  something  like  order,  and  the  opening  chorus  of 
the  performers  struggled  very  energetically  to  rise  above  the  oppo- 

Etttion   murmur  of  the  audience^  in  which   endeavour,  after  great 
kertion,  it  ultimately  triumphed. 
The  drama  proceeded  with  tolerable  smoothness,  although   the 
majority  of  Mr.  Fogg*s  pet  jokes  missed  fire,  in  spite  of  the  covert 
ipplause  he   endeavoured  to  establish  after  each  one,  with  his  heel 
ll^aitsfft  the  panel  of  the  box, — appl*iuse  which  died  away,  blushing 
and  confused,  as  nobody  took  it  up.     But  when  Rose  Cottage  told 
the  proud  Lord   "that  the  heart  of  a  virtuous  English  girl  was  a 
jewel  far  richer  than  the  coronet  of  the  haughty  peeress,"  there  was 
such  a  general  burst  of  cheering,  tliat  it  made  amends  for  ail  the 
otlier  omissions.     And  this  enthusiasm  was  well   sustained  by  the 
appearance  of  Tom  Uatline,  just  as  tlie  father  wss  being  expelled 
from  his  cottage,  who  called  the  broker's  men   '*  land-sharks,"  and 
upbraided  them  **  for  scuttling  a  ^ne  old  hull  amongst  the  breakers/' 
recommending  them  also  "  to  sheer  oif,  if  they  did  not  wish  their 
topnail  ^gure-heads  spliced  to  a  marlinspike.'*     All  this  being  in 
support  of  a  great  right,  viz.  that  •'  nature's  aristocracy  '*  have  no 
Tight  to  pay  any  rent  unless  they  like,  met  with  very  great  applause. 
"  nd  here  was  Mr.  Fogg's  great  dramatic  tact  clearly  apparent*  in 
riting  for  the  minor  theatres.     F<jr,  however  flat  may  have  been 
the  progress  of  a  piece,  the  author  has  only  to  abuse  the  superior 
i»ea  of  society,  and  insinuate  the  '*  we've-as-much-a-right-as-they- 
ve  "  theory  of  possession  into  the  bosoms  of  the  pit  and  galleries^ 
ittid  his  philanthropy  will  always  meet  with  its  due  reward. 

In  spile  of  the  fearful  demons  and  rufliau  pirates,  with  other  des- 
ratc  characters  that  Mr.  Fogg  delighted  to  create,  his  rtiind  was 
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naturally  iniUl  and  gentle,  even  to  almplicity.    Yet,  notwil 

ilmoBt   doubt   whether 
[wish,  Severn]  times  in  the  course  of  the  performance,  that  the  inf*m 
in  arnid,  who  cried  unceasingly  in  the  gallery^  might  fall  over 
front-rail  into  the  pit  and  break  its  neck,  previously  to  being  pul 
up  again  to  its  solicitous   parent  by  the   united   handkerchief! 
1  shawls  of  the  company.     But  even  here  his  better  nature  alw*jf»i 
[prevailed  in  a  short  time  ;  and  when  the  act*drop  came  down,  m4 
•  one  ancient  woman  exclaimed  *'  Bcautifril  !**  in  the  fulness  of  her  id- 
miration «  as  she  applauded  with  a  dislocated  umbrella,  uncoDsdtNti 
of  the  author's  presence,  Mr.  Fogg  could  have  claspeil  her  to  bit 
heart,  albeit  she  was  the  queen  of  that  anomalous  tribe  of  elderly 
females,  in  wonderful  bonnets  and  unestabhei^hed  toilets,  who  eoiDe 
in  with  orders  before  seven,  and  people  the  upper  boxes. 

At  length  the  curtain  fell  upon  the  last  scene,  and  the  suspemeof 
our  author  was  at  an  end.     The  drama  was  eoospletely  succesiful. 
And,  if  nobody  had  been  aware  of  the  fact,  the  manageineiit  took 
care  to  let  everybody  into  the  secret ;  for  it  was  duly  placarded  is 
•*  the  greatest  hit  ever  made,  even  at  that  theatre,"  which,  as  c'wy^ 
[  piece  successively  achieved  the  same  progressive  superiority,  wis  ti^| 
•  fair  way  of  arriving,  at  last,  at  some  climax  of  prosperity  be}'OT#^ 
all   human  conception  to  form  even  a  dim  idea   of.     The  wceklj 
papers,  too,  gave  it  their  full  meed  of  praise,  all  agreeing,  from  the 
I  leading  journal  down  to  the  Halfpenny  Tomahawk,  that  it  was  full 
of  stirring  interest  and  exciting  situations. 

Mr.  Fogg  rushed  round  to  the  stage-door,  and  was  behind  tbt 

«cenes  almost  before  the  stage  was  cleared,  or  the  lost  applause  bad 

Pdied  away.     Possibly  this  hurry  was  because  he  thought  he  might 

the  called  for.     And  indeed  the  prompter  believed  he  heard  criasof 

l««Foggj  Fogg !"  amidst  the  cheering;  but  they  were  not  deddcd 

nough  to  bring  the  author  before  the  curtain.     But  his  gri 
L%^as  nevertheless  unbounded.    He  thanked  all  the  actors,  coll*     _ 
land  individually,  for  their  exertions ;  he  thanked  the  prompter 
[Ills  attention  ;  he  expressed  his  obligation  to  the   carptrnters, 
'scene-shifters'*  of  the  common  world,  in  the  shape  of  three 
Ions  of  half-and-half,^-one  to  the  traps,  another  to  the  stage, 
the  third    to  the  flies,— *  a  piece  of  remarkable  liberality;  he 
Scutt  to  go  to  the  public  house  and  order  whatever  he  liked  up 
b#ixpence ;  and  Anally  he  took  Viucent's  hand,  and,  shaking  it  with 
tiysterica)  warmth,  declared  to  him  confidently  that  he  could  takr  * 
Irap  or  a  fall  in  every  respect  equal  to  Mr.  Dilk,     Having  done 
this,  he  quitted  thetheiitre  with  his  companion,  leaving  Mr.  Groo\*ei 
the  prompter,  to  make  such  *'  cuts  "  as  he  thought  advisable  for  ill 
second  representation.     And  Mr.  Groove  was  unequalled  in  this  ta*L 
If  a  question  whs  a^sked  at  page  five,  and  he  found  an  answer  it 
pige  nine  that  appeared  applicable,  he  was  accustonied  to  score  wit 
all  the  intermediate  dialogue  with  his  fatal  pencil.     This  he  calk^ 
"bringing  it  up  nearer  together,  and  making  it  play  close."  Sometime* 
authors  cnterlHined  a  different  opinion  about  the  advantages  of  thii 
abridgement ;  but  Mr.  Groove  always  got  the  upper  hand  in  the  roJ- 
'*  1    hope  you  are  satisfied  with  the  success  of  your  play,"  sai'^ 
Vincent  to  Mr.  Fogg  as  they  left  the  theatre. 

ir  situ«iiu« 
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"  Ob  I  that  *8  nothing/*  said  the  other  carelessly.  "  1  have  fallen 
twice  the  distance/' 

**  I  am  speaking  of  it  as  connected  with  the  feelings  inspired  by 
the  plot/'  continued  Mr.  Fogjg;  "it  is  dramatically  dangerous,  not 
practically.  But,  nothing  venture,  nothing  have.  J  think  I  shall  be 
able  to  show  Mumford  tliat  others  can  write  nautical  dramas  ns  well 
as  himself — ^eh  ?" 

*'  Oh,  certainly/'  answered  Vincent ;  not,  however,  having?  the  least 
idea  that  Mumford  was  a  rival  author,  who  wrote  "  The  Nore 
Lights  ;  or,  the  Wreck  of  the  Goodwin  Sands/*  which  ran  all  the 
season. 

*'  A  month  as  a  first  piece  I  think  I  calculated  on/'  soliloquiaed 
Mr.  Fogg;  *^and  two  weeks  at  half-price,  at  half- a- guinea  a  night. 
Six  times  six  is  thirty-six^ — eighteen  guineas:  come,  that  will  do." 

"  Then  you  said  something  about  the  country,  I  thought/'  said 
Vincent. 

*'The  country/'  rejoined  Mr.  Fogg,  "is  shy:  the  provincial 
drama  is  declining,  and  its  halls  are  dark  and  lonely.  The  dress- 
circle  becomes  one  large  private  box  of  four,  and  the  policeman  oc- 
cupies the  gallery.  The  days  when  we  got  half-a- crown  an  act  are 
long  since  gone:  they  departed  with  those  of  gipsying/* 

It  was  Mr.  Fogg's  usual  custom  of  an  evening  to  be  lost  in  reflec* 
tion  whenever  he  was  going  over  Waterloo  Bridge, —  an  abstraction 
arising  from  bis  unceasing  endeavours  to  render  the  shot-tower 
available  in  a  melodrama,  which  he  thought  some  day  of  producing 
under  the  name  of  "  The  Mysteries  of  Lambeth,"  And  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  he  walked  onward  in  silence,  until  he  came  against  the 
wrong  turnstile,  which  drew  back  his  attention  to  passing  events, 
and  more  particularly  to  a  facetious  gentleman,  who  was  blocking  up 
the  toll,  wnilst  he  begged  the  keeper  to  oblige  him  with  a  sovereign's 
worth  of  half-pence^  and  not  to  mind  the  light  ones  ;  and  also  chal- 
lenged him  to  toss  up  whether  he  would  take  a  penny,  or  nothing ; 
finally  requesting  to  know,  with  great  politeness,  as  a  point  of  much 
interest,  whether  people  who  drowned  themselves  from  the  parapet 
paid  as  much  for  going  over  the  bridge  sideways  as  if  they  traversed 
it  longitudinally.  But,  as  turnpike-men  are  slow  appreciators  of 
jokes,  and  those  on  Waterloo  Bridge  especially  so^  the  only  answer 
returned  was  that  he  would  *'stow  his  gaff/' — ^patois  expression, 
which  sounded  slightly  nautical  to  Mr.  Fogg's  ears,  although  he 
knew  no  more  of  its  practical  meaning  than  if  he  had  been  told  to 
reef  his  loplights,  or  put  his  compass  bard -a- port. 

"That  voice  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Fogg,  as  the  facetious  gentleman 
again  spoke.  **Can  it  be  possible?  No,  it  isn't;  yes,  it  is;  those 
features !     It  is  Mr.  Jollit." 

Mr.  Joe  Jollit,  for  it  was  that  hilarious  individual,  having  blocked 
up  the  toll  long  enough  to  collect  a  little  crowd  behind  him,  now 
went  through,  followed  by  Vincent  and  the  author. 

'*  Yes,  you  're  right.  Foggy,"  said  Mr.  Jollit.  **  I  Ve  been  all  the 
way  over  to  applaud  your  piece.     What  do  you  think  of  that  — 

*'  My  noble  benefactor !  *'  exclaimed  Mr.  Fogg  as  he  seized  his 
hand.  **  Permit  me  to  introduce  my  friend,  Sir.  Scattergood,  the 
gentleman  who  came  down  the  rope ;  Mr.  Jollit,  JMr*  Scaltergood." 

**  Proud  of  the  lionour,  sir,  said  Mr.  Joe,  touching  the  front  o€UU 
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L  tke  top  oT  te  «bck*     ^  Tm  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  ?n^^ 

I  bftvc  oflt  wetu  ham  fiir  momc  thnc-     But.  joa  kiKm^tt 

[^  fbr  F«es  10  be  mbtd.    Ckne,  I  nolier  tlunk  tbt  vil 

AMtd  tlKB  Mr.  Jflllit  4h^  Itts  itick  ttrto  the  aalhor's  ribs,  prtvMf 
II  JTTii^  M  ■  tira|i  pTTit:  waduAA  Mr.Fogg  not  to  pot  ^vilti- 
L  in  km  next  pl^  ;  whidi  k  a  loit  of  eomrwTtitkmmi  ulu«mr j  y 
to  Jl  toruof  iJiiiin  IiUmi.  — tibfm:  cwicloding:  tliii  <wt- 
animfll  spirilM  oj  rvM^g  «ilrr  m  hadoae^r-ocwch  lliat  cn« 
the  icBte,  and  vi&^  bdnnd  it  up  to  the  corner  of  llf 
where  he  waited  fiir  uben.** 


^  Sim  the  one  gar  hewt ! "  exciainied  Mr.  Pog^  to  VinCHU  in 
Imes  of  adniiritioB.*  **  Three  and  tweoty  somiitert  bsTe  Vtemd 
Hghdj  over  hk  head,  and  jet  in  coogj  be  is  a  giinL  H^ben  f 
had  a  tic^et^night  liat  jear  he  lold  me  nx-and-thirtj  iMUingi' 
worth.  The  BaiDk  of  KoglaDd  s^Iy  did  its  duty  at  ibil  rf«ii^ 
crint  ta  laj  aftkirv.** 

The  ItfUr  part  of  thii  speech  was  somewhat  enigmatical  to  V1fl» 
,  who  did  aol  know  Mr.  Jollit's  occupatjoii ;  and  any  oaaoaom 
Mr.  Fogg  and  the  Bank  of  Englaiid  was  aull  more  fenirik* 
J  as,  indeed,  was  the  mcntxiD  of  anj  haok  ;  except  the  one  im 
which  the  wild  thyme  was  reported  to  blow,  and  which  he  oceHioo- 
atty  afc med  he  knew. 

_  **Wcll,*  »ld  Mr.  Joe,  as  they  once  more  joined  Unu    ''I'm 
to  the  Gooseberries  to-night.     We  have  not  seen  yoa  tfcci* 
er*so-loiig.     It  was  therev  you  know^  I  first  met  you*    Aad 
pray«  bricg  your  friend." 

*^<  What  are  the  GoosebciTies?*'  inquired  Vincent. 

••A  dub  of  gents/'  replied  Mr.  Fogg,  "princdpally  literarv  sml  As' 

OBStic  ;  who  meet  for  harmony  and  social  converse.  You  will  be  «dJ 

received  as  my  friend :  and  it  may  be  of  use  to  ymi  tw  know  them* 

**It  is  not  expensive,  I  hope?  **  said  Vincent  quietly,  looking  to 

the  stste  of  his  own  treasury, 

*^  By  no  means/^  replied  lUr.  Fogg.     **  Besides^  you  must  go  thii 
evening  as  my  guest,  and  drink  success  to  '  The  Lee  Shore/  " 


CHAFTEB   Xlll. 

A.  Chxb  of  liierary  and  Dramatic  GoLta* 

TliK  various  members  who  collect! %'ely  formed  *'  The  Gooifkir* 

ries  "  were  accustomed  to  meet  once  a- week  at  a  house  ofptibtjefB- 

ertainmeDt  at  the  end  of  a  court  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  thestrti^ 

vhere  a  room  was  specially  kept  for  their  accommodation. 

The  tavern  was  essentially  a  tiieatrica]  one.     The  Utidtord  hmttU 

I  had  been  an  actor  ;  the  greater  portion  of  thode  who  '    '    ^^ 

luented  the  hou^e  were  performers;  and^tlie  staple  r  '<*t 

\e  company  related  to  the  drama  and  its  accessories,      i  iw  coifee' 

room  in  itself  was  a  union  of  several  little  clubs;  for  everv  l»oi  his 

peculiar  set  of  occupiers,  who  met  there  night  aiVr  uigbt,  ii>^ 

^  ^i%s   the  merits  of  the  different  pieces  and   management^ ;  qoi^ 

'submitting  hints  and  rumours  to  their  ueighboursy  in  umlrr-ioiio^ 
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giving  out  opinions  in  a  loud  and  dictatorial  manner  to  the  whole 
^oom,  the  more  energetic,  as  they  appeared  contrary  to  generally 
«ceived  notions^  or  those  of  the  majority  of  the  audience.  Besides 
he  daily  theatrical  programmes,  there  were  playbills  of  various 
inds  hung  round  the  room,  impaled  upon  the  hat-pegs.  Some 
rere  of  country  theatres,  sent  up  by  enterprizing  subordinates  of 
jhe  targe  houses,  to  shew  that  they  were  playing  Hamlet  at  Learning- 
ion  or  Wolverhampton^^  as  the  case  might  be.     Others  were  benefit- 

nouncements  of  names  unknown  to  fame,  which  did  not  appear  at 
lie  head  of  the  placards  of  the  day,  so  that  the  great  world  was  in 
gnorance  of  the  fact;  but  whose  owners  distributed  these,  their  pri- 
rate  bills,  amongst  the  shops  and  taverns  they  frequented,  to  be 
lUDg  round  the  neck  of  the  plaster  brigand  who  guarded  the  dry 
theroots  in  the  window  of  the  vendor  of  dusky,  sun-bleached  cigars; 
>r  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  being  wafer ed  on  the  looking-glaaB  of 
ihe  coffee-room,  with  an  avant-guard  of  inverted  ale-glasses^  and 
eal  pipe- matches. 

A  perfect  stranger  might  have  been  led  to  imagine  that  he  was  in 
ha  company  of  the  principal  stars  in  the  theatrical  hemisphere  by 
he  ponderous  decision  with  which  they  delivered  themselves  of 
leir  opinions  upon  theatrical  affaira,  T/tei/  were  the  men  to  pull  up 
Ike  drama,  which  is  so  fast  settling  into  the  low-water  mud  of  un- 
lopularity,  but  the  managers  never  gave  them  the  chance  ;  thvt/  knew 
Ehakapeare  was  stiffed  by  the  monopoly  of  false  eminence,  and  only 
ranted  their  assistance  to  come  round  again  to  his  former  position  ; 
key  knew  a  man  in  the  country  to  whom  Kean  was  a  supernume- 
ary,  whom  conflicting  interegts,  and  wheels  within  w^ heels,  kept 
rom  London ;  and  were  well  aware  that  it  wms  in  the  provinces 
klotie  talent  could  be  secured.  But  by  those  experienced  in  their 
|8ual  style  of  conversation,  a  tolerably  correct  notion  of  their  ditfer- 
mt  physiologies  was  soon  formed.  The  individual  who  hinted  that 
lie  piece  about  to  be  produced  was  a  very  indifferent  one,  was  cer- 
ain  to  be  cast  for  **  Charles,  his  friend,"  instead  of  *^  Sir  Harry 
>ash]ey,  a  young  baronet  ;'*  he  was  the  heavy  light  comedian,  be- 
yond alliloubt.  He  who  spoke  perpetually  of  the  great  houses  he 
ised  to  bring  as  first  tragedian  in  the  country,  was  a  provincial  who 
lad  found  his  level  on  the  metropolitan  boards,  exchanging  Hamlet 
m  Osrick,  and  Glo'ster  for  Catesby.  And  he  who  saw  nothing  in 
lie  way  in  which  any  regular  favourite  played  a  character  so  as 
0  attain  unusual  popularity,  had  tried  the  same  part^  and  failed 
herein. 

In  the  drama,  as  in  literature^  a  person  who  stands  in  no  one's 
ray,  unheeded  by,  and  unknown  to  the  world,  beyond  hearing  the 
lie  of  harmless  mediocrity,  will  ever  be  warmly  praised  and 
^imented  by  his  colleagues  ;  but,  let  him  attain  the  most  infini- 
1  share  of  popularity,  and  that  success  will  be  his  damning 
e-     He  will  fall  at  once  from  the  genius  to  the  liumbug.     Who- 

er  is  acquainted  with  members  of  either  of  these  two  professions, 

idp  possibly,  with  all  the  others,  will  know  at  once  that  the  leading 
s  of  their  admiration  are  men,  concerning  whose  abilities  the 
mass  reckon  in  an  inverse  ratio:  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
vourites  of  the  million  are,  with  them,  mere  impostors. 

Mr.  Fogg,  accompanied  by  Vincent,  and  the  ever-gay  Jollit  en- 
the  house,  and  proceeded  upstairs  to  the  private  room  belongs 
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ing  to  tbe  club.  There  were  eight  or  ten  memberi  assembled,  bj 
II  horn  Scattergood  was  courteously  received  apon  his  introducm; 
and  they  took  their  places  at  the  table. 

*'  What  ho  1  there  I  "  cried  Mr*  ^ORgt  ^  the  waiter  was  quittflf 
the  room. 

**  Marry,  two  goes  of  gin  ;  and  with  what  speed  you  may." 

*'  I  hope.  Foggy,  you  mean  to  christen  your  play  to-night"  «wl 
Mr.  Joe  JolliL     And  then,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  | 
formed  a  solo  upon  an  empty  pipe,  in  the  course  of  which  heiit 
tftted  various  domestic  animals  by  drawing  atmospheric  air  thn 
its  perforation. 

**  You  appear  to  be  very  intimate  with  your  friend,"  said  Vine 
to  the  author. 

Mr.  Fogg  drew  his  chair  tiearer  the  speaker,  as  if  he  was  poUn 
it  down  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  and  commenced ;  "  Listen :  ^i  i 
some  five  years  since,  one  stormy  winter's  night — " 

**I  say,  Fogg/' interrupted  a  gentleman  at  the  other  end,  baldin 
up  a  blue-covered  pamphlet,  *'  what  will  you  give  me  for  this?" 

*'  I  know  not  w  hat  it  is,"  answered  the  person  addressed. 

"  The  first  copy  of  the  last  farce  at  the  Vart^iis,  my  boy,"  rppli^i 
the  speaker.     *'  Look  here — L' Amour  au  deuxieme  Etage" 

**  Has  it  been  done  yet?"  eagerly  inquired  five  dramatic  aulhw»it 
once, 

**  Rather,"  replied  the  other,  whose  name  was  Bodge.  "lon^ 
two  trnndations  last  night  with  different  names.  I  t^hall  call  ^ooe 
for  the  Olympic  *  The  Two  Pair  Back,'  and  the  other,  for  tbi 
Hay  market,  *  Fanchette.*     It  *s  safe  to  got" 

•*  That 's  a  remarkable  man/'  whispered  Mr.  Fogg  to  Vin«Dt 
'*  He  has  a  regular  situation  of  a  guinea  a  week  at  one  of  our  1«  '*  ~ 
houses,   to  translate  every    French  play   as  it  comes  out; 
what  he  does  on  his  own  account." 

**  And  has  he  much  to  do  in  that  way  ?*'  _ 

"A  great  deal,"  returned  the  author.     "  He  was  the  find 
who  introduced  Bve< shilling  farces  to  the  notice  of  managtfrs;  i 
they  have  patronised  him  ever  since." 

*'  But  I  should  tliink  that  interfered  with  your  interesUy*  obitrf- 
ed  Vincent. 

"  By  no  means,"  answered  his  friend.     **  Mine,  you  see,  istJw  tju* 
legitimate;  nothing  can  shake  it  but  a  powerful  rival,     I  begin  W 
writing  five-act  comedies,  and  other  preparatory  works,  until  lai^i 
rived  at  my  pref^ent  poiiition«     I  pledge  you."  f 

And  i^Ir.  Fogg  bowed  into  his  glass  of  grog^  and  rofe  therefroo 
refreshed. 

"  Pray,  silence,  gentlemen/'  cried  Mr.  Joe  JolHt,  who  appctfri^ 
be  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  everybody.  **  Order  fort  jok*- 
Now,  Mn  Silt,  don't  be  nervous — try  it  again/' 

The  gentleman  addressed,  who  was  an  amateur  actor,  with  ^^ 
hair,  and  a  blue  stock,  who  shaved  off  his  whiskers  to  look  l"*^'* 
real  one,  and  spoke  learnedly  of  »*  floats/*  *' border*/'  and  **fiif««'' 
trances,"  blushed  very  deeply. 

"I  can  assure  you,  gentlemen,"  continued  Mr.  Joe,  "  that  Mf-^^ 
has  brought  us  a  joke,  very  ancient,  and  in  the  highest  slate  rfp**" 
servation. 
'*  A  case  of  burke,"  he  whispered  to  Mr.  Fogg,  and  ilien  mi>  *^^ 
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&n  expression  of  great  meaning,  to  the  company,  "I  hope,  gentle^ 
men.  you  will  not  interrupt  Mr,  Silt." 

"  No ;  it  waa  merely  this/'  said  Mr.  Silt^  causing  his  glass  to  re- 
volve on  its  axis,  and  speaking  with  the  air  of  a  man  trying  to  make 
the  company  believe  he  thought  nothing  of  what  he  was  ahout  to 
Bay,  whilst  in  reality  he  considered  it  a  crack  anecdote :  "  it  was 
merely  this.  I  was  going  one  day  from  Greek  Street  to  the  Quad- 
rant^" 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon,"  asked  Mr.  Jollit ;  "  what  o'clock  was  it  ?" 

*'  I  don't  exactly  recollect,"  replieci  Silt ;  "  I  should  think,  about 
one/' 

"  Which  one?*'  inquired  another  gentleman. 

"  Pray,  order !"  said  Mr.  Jollit  "  Now.  Mr.  Silt,  you  were  going 
with  a  Greek  to  buy  a  quad  rant, — go  on/' 

"  No,  no ;  I  am  afraid  yon  misunderstand  me/"  continued  the 
victim.  Silt:  *'  I  was  goin^  to  the  Quadrant  to  buy  some  cigars/' 

"  Ah  !  the  Greek  couldn't  speak  English,  I  suppose.  I  see/' 
chimed  in  Mr*  Bodge.  *'  I  knew  a  Greek  once — " 

y  Really,  gentlemen,  yon  are  interrupting  Mr.  Silt,"  said  Mr,  Joe, 
mildly  deprecating  the  diverision. 

**  No,  no,"  said  Mr,  Silt  positively,  and  emphasing  every  word» 
*' I,  came,  from,  Greek,  Street,  to,  buy,  some,  cigars,  in,  the.  Qua- 
drant" 

**  Ha  !  ha  i  capital  I  very  good  V  laughed  Jollit,  rapping  the  table ; 
"  the  best  story  you  ever  told  !" 

And  the  remainder  of  the  company  joined  in  applauding  it. 

"1  *m  afraid  we  put  you  out/'  said  IMr.  Bodge,  politely  addressing 
Silt 

"  You  have  not  heard  it  all/'  answered  the  unsuspecting  amateur^ 
not  yet  put  down.  ''The  shop  was  kept  by  a  Jew,  where  I  always 
dealt—" 

**What  game  did  you  play,  then >  always  to  deal  ?"  inquired  the 
chairman. 

"  Hu.sh  !  order  !"  cried  Mr.  Jollit,  ''Mr.  Silt  was  staying  at  Deal 
with  a  Jew.  You  re  losing  all  the  point  of  the  story.  And  where 
was  the  Greek  all  this  time  ?" 

*'  It 's  no  use  ;  I  can't  go  on/'  said  Mr.  Silt,  stopping  in  great  con- 
fusion, and  turning  it  off  by  stirring  his  gin  and  water  very  frantic* 
ally.  Upon  this  the  applause  was  renewed,  and  genius  again  gave 
way  to  relaxation  ;  whilst  the  wag  Jollit  told  Mr.  Silt  never  to  jnind, 
as  the  joke  would  be  pure  to  keep  very  well  this  cold  weather,  until 
next  week,  and  perhaps  its  Havour  would  be  improved. 

"  1  hope,  Crowle,  you  will  give  me  a  few  lines  in  the  paper  on 
Sunday,"  observed  Mr.  Fogg  confidentially,  to  a  gentleman  near 
him. 

•*Did  the  piece  go  .^"  asked  Mr.  Crowle,  who  had  interest  with 
the  press. 

'*  Enormously,  and  the  leap  told  tremendously.  By  the  way,  a^- 
low  me;  IMr.  Scattergood»  IMr,  Crowle,— Mr,  Crowle.  IVIr.  Scfitter- 
good/'  continued  Mr.  Fogg,  introducing  his  friend  in  the  double 
fashion  common  to  the  profession.  *'  An  influential  journalist,"  he 
whispered  to  Vincent,  an  he  acknowledged  the  other's  bow. 

*'  I  nee<l  not  go  all  the  way  to  see  it,  I  suppose/'  observed  Mr, 
Crowle. 
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"Oh  nor  said  the  author;  "here  is  the  play-biU.  ThaC  bl 
went  on,  marking  part  of  the  programme  with  a  peculiarly  ^»^J 
pencil,  "  that  was  the  great  effect ;  and  you  can  aay  that  the  (^ 
people  played  with  their  usual  ability/' 

•'  All  ri^ht,"  replied  the  other,  folding  up  the  bill* 

"Much  obliged,"  returned  Mr.  Fogg;  "and  if  you  coold  pirtj 
spoke  in  the  wheel  of  the  other  house  whilst  you  are  about  it,  Hi 
do  no  harm.'* 

The  conversation  now  became  general ;  not,  however,  until  \ 
Silt  had  attempted  another  slow  story  without  effect.     And  at  1 
Air.  Fogg  and  Vincent  took  their  departure,  accompanied  by  ] 
Jollit,  in  getting  quit  of  whom  they  found  some  difficulty.    Fori 
Fogg,  delicate  in  mind,  with  a  fine  sense  of  proper  pride,  did  I 
wish  Joe  to  know  the  humble  tenement  he  occupied.     And  he  i 
equally  sensitive  on  this  point  with  respect  to  everybody  elie;  i 
thai  it  was  the  custom  whenever  he  left  the  club  to  twit  him  wl 
living  in  various  marvellous  localities,  some  of  his  friends  asfsgnii 
to  him  the  dark  arch  in  the  Adelphi,  and  others  the  night-refc 
of  a  gigantic  advertising  cart^  on  consideration  of  his  writing] 
for  the  establishment. 

Fortunately,  a  street- row  attracted  Mr.  Jollit's  attention.    He  di- 
rectly plunged  into  the  centre  of  the  group  of  disputants  "tohtti 
fair,  and  that  the  police  did  not  exceed  their  duty  ;"  and  Mr.  Fdj 
and  Vincent,   taking  advantage   of  this   diversion^  went 
home. 

As  Ikfr.  Fogg  opened  the  door,  he  found  that  a  letter,  add 
to  him,  had  been  slipped  underneath  in  his  absence.  After  thei 
speculation  as  to  the  writer,  and  vainly  endeavouring  to  deryp 
the  post-mark,  he  proceeded  to  the  best  means  o€  solving  the  roj 
ter}\ 

•*  An  engagement  !'*  he  exclaimed,  as  he  read  it     '*  An 
ment  for  six  months  as  the  house-author,  in  one  of  our  first  provi 
cial    theatres.     I  must  away   at   dawn.     Tlie  spell  is  broken— 
must  part.     The  steam-packet  is  cheap:  once  more  to  the  dorki 
howling  waters  of  the  wild  unbounded  seal" 

Ani\   at  the  conclusion   of  this  energetic  speech  he  iuiiuuil  i 
prompter's  whistle,  as  if  the  front  paijr  of  ''flats'*  were  to  clo«  8 
upon  him  ;  and  then  retired  pensively  to  bed.  And  so  did  VinceJfl,* 
but  in  a  state  of  mind  far  less  self-satisfactory,  from  the  vigof  |R%^ 
spect  which  again  opened  before  him. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 
The  rioistera  $  the  monitors,  and  their  victimt. 

FRKnny  remained  for  an  hour  unnoticed  by  any  onr»  whilit  t 
usnul  morning  business  of  the  school  procee<led*  But  ihcrf  ^ 
pknily  tu  uttracl  his  attention.  Tlu»  boys  above  him  on  the  fu» 
which  had  three  ascending  seats,  amused  themselves  by  jerking  * 
wax  from  the  candles  upon  his  hair  and  clothes ;  and  such  a  p^ 
lual  exhibition  of  corporal  punishment  went  on  throughout  all 
classes,  that  at  List  the  constant  strokes  of  the  canes,  which  tch^ 
in  the  vast  room,  sharp  and  distinct  as  the  crack  of  a  rifle,  i 
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bled  the  irregular  firing  of  a  body  of  soldiers.  The  younger  boys 
writhed  and  cried  out  in  agony  untlcr  the  infliction  ;  then  they  were 
beaten  again.  But  the  elder  ones  made  it  a  point  of  emulation  to 
stAnd  the  torture  unflinchingly.  And  when  the  thick  c^ne  desceTul- 
ed  savagely  upon  their  cold  hand  and  fingers,  and  left  a  purple 
and  burning  mark  behind^  tliey  pinched  it  between  their  other  arm 
and  side,  to  numb  the  hurt;  and  bit  their  lip  in  defiance^  until 
the  pain  was  lessened,  and  the  next  atroke  came,  and  others  after 
that,  until  their  handa  became  as  callous  as  their  minds. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  simple  word,  '*  Go  V  from  one  of  the  masters^ 
dissolved  tlie  scliool  for  breakfast,  and  there  was  a  simultaneous  rush 
to  the  dotsters.  Frederick  took  his  cap,  which  he  had  kept  in  his 
lap  all  the  time,  and  followed  the  rest,  or  was  rather  jostled  and  car- 
ried down  stairs  by  the  others.  The  general  attack  was  then  made 
upon  a  species  of  watchbox  under  the  staircase,  in  which  an  old 
woman  was  dispensing  small  cupsof  coflee  at  a  penny,  and  buttered 
rolls  At  three- halfpence  each.  Freddy  had  been  told  something  about 
getting  his  bre^ikfast;  but  he  was  not  hungry.  He  was  far  too 
miserable  to  think  of  eating. 

But  tho^e  whose  spirits  allowed  them  to  feed — which  in  all  truth 
they  did,  and  with  wondrous  appetites — enjoyed  their  breakfast  in 

Sroporllon  to  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  it,  which  was  an  un- 
ertiikjng  of  great  exertion,  and  fraught  with  mucli  danger  to  the 
co>inej»tibles  ;  for  there  was  such  a  driving,  and  elbowing,  and  shov» 
ing,  and  scrainbling  over  one  another's  backs  and  shoulders^  to  get 
M  the  pigeon-hole  entrance,  and  reach  over  its  outwork,  formed  by 
"^  aholter,  which  let  down  with  two  chains,  that  very  few  cups  of 
e&inc  safe  out  of  the  milee  /  and  some  were  even  seen  dancing 
liigh  in  the  air,  shooting  up  like  rocketi*  from  the  centre  of  the 
thrung,  and  discharging  their  contents  upon  the  heads  of  those  be- 
low* Thoie  w^ho  were  lucky  enough  to  secure  the  roll  retired  im- 
ftinliatirly  into  dark  corners  to  eat  it,  amongst  a  set  of  little  boySj 
who  always  shrunk  into  the  obscure  parts  of  the  cloisters  from  sheer 
laotidtty. ' 

•*Oh,  here  you  are  I"  exclaimed  Gogsley,  coming  suddenly  upon 
Frederick,  an  J  dragging  him  out  of  his  ambush.  **  We  're  looking 
lor  you.     Now,  you  fellows,  here  's  the  new  boy." 

There  was  a  general  cheer,  and  a  rush  towards  Frederick,  and  in 
la  Instant   he  was  caught   up  by  a  dozen  diH'erent  hands,  and  his 
[udled  violently  into  as  many  directions,  as  his  captors  carried 
(   triumph  to  the  end  of  the  cloisters,  and  proceeded  to  the 
i^  *f  installation  by  *' bumping/'  turning  him  into  a  human 

h  im  against  one  of  the  massive  stone  pillars  that  supported 

fhe  adiuul-room. 

^t  iiut  they  left  their  unresisting  victim,  bruised,  sprained,  and 

^y^^g,  at  the  end  of  the  cloisters.     He  went  and  sat  down  upon  the 

door.^Vl   of  one  of  the  master's  robing- rooms/  and  wept  bitterly. 

But  he  did  not  remain  long  undisturbed.    A  boy  came  running  along 

*n«?   pavement  with  a  tea-kettle,  and,   catching    sight   of  Freddy, 

P<»Mred  a  liitle  boiling  water  over  his  shoes  by  way  of  introduction, 

"•^<J  then  added, 

*'  ^  say,  wern*t  you  on  the  first  form  this  morning  ?" 

j^  it  perhaps  neediest  w  lell  the  old  iklerchant  Tiiilors  that  thii  site  h  now 
***     *  liy  ih«  wrttinjjT^^icbool. 


TVK   SCATTEftGOOD   FAMtiY. 

seek!  J,  tlimigli  bif  tesn. 

I  'dt  ^iiae  j««  to  cooie  v^" 

mwxked  liis.  Fred^ 

die  flcliool-fOoai,vlMn 

the  Swe,  I 

Sume  tf  the 

Ik 

of  ilie  mmstiffi. 
*^  Hold  up  jvtT 

Fbginkk^  '^  I  did  not  know^" 

the  other  sfasrplT.    Thf  tcf* 

wicmld  ka^e  done.md  tin 

hasei  no  the  enr.    *'  Naw,  th^a,  wXf 

Freddj  prceacd  his  bindi  ra  bit 

girc  Ihii  «rder  thmn  to  cury  it  into  ef- 

'    ^  bjr  «  I^ffe  fettdrtj  or  ^> 

or  ive  fat  high,  aiftd  bore  of  dit  Mae  lu* 

IbU  Qgoai  ^  ti^    FbederidL  looked  ot  this  dcspdrin^f  ^  * 

^^bair  or  tvo^mi  then  tcnitofdl  lo  adu  oor  of  the  other  ^  ^^ 

I  he  ihoold  do* 
'ToB^MlciBb«pflid8itiiieide.*wdthelx7.    ^YoaHivl 

it  w  a  hv^e  bbxiii^  fire.  lolBcieiitljr  fierce  to  hMve  roifted  i 

led  to  take  his  tiMUtiiig^ 

^  soorcbed  and  snitrti%  tini 

_     He  felt  completely  crushed;  ■ravb^ 

^^__a,  how  differeollj  he  would  be  tivled  •» 

sTe  got  hhn  o  screen,  if  he  only  Kiotid  it  tli« 

_^  redoabled.     FrigHt,  however,   mmde  Him  **" 

to  Ids  taak.  and  he  succeeded  in  pleasing  "^ 

^  fiir  which  the  only  return  he  got  was  a  commsnd  tl' 
s  the  tooat  in  IWtiiie 
The  monitors  finished  breakfast,  and  what  they  left  becsne  iv 
perottintes  of  the  £igs ;  to  the  same  lashion  as  the  scrsfis  of  »  M 
wooid  he  pren  to  so  many  animals.  Before  the  school  vu  csOn 
oniOt  the  boy  who  had  taken  Freddy's  name  down  at  the  dcKir**^ 
he  returned  with  Go^ley*s  imposition,  came  into  Uie  room. 
*•  How  many  were  late.  Palmer?'*  asked  the  monitor. 
"Only  OI1&— a  new  boy,"  replied  the  other,  handing  him  i 
slip  of  papOT.     "  Scattergood,** 

**  That  *i  your  name  —  isn^t  it  ?"  inquired  the  monitor«  addi 
Frederick. 
-  Yes,  sir/* 

**  Very  well.    When  the  roaster  comes  in  you  will  go  itp  10 
Atid  be  lick'd.     That '»  all  ;  you  may  go/ 

Frederick  turned  away  trembling,  and  took  his  seat  upoii  d» 
lorm,  where  he  had  been  placed  in  the  morning. 

•«  If  thU  goc»  on/'  he  thought,  •*  I  know  what  t  sJiall  do. 
will  be  very  angry  if  1  went  home  without  leave,  1  shall  runi^ 
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I  XV. 


BY    HILARY    UYPBANB. 

**  c!  ntatt«imo  prudent"  e  &ii]d<A, 
Batter*  il  ferro  mentr*  ^  cal6o  ; 
Ma  questo  rend*  un  doppio  prctde. 
Ad  una  calda  far^  due  chiodi.*' 

A  TRiTK  hist<inan  somewhere  teJk 
That  the  two  sees  of  Bath  and  Welk» 
Some  centLLrieii  ago,  were  fated 
At  the  same  time  to  be  vacated ; 
Aud  Satan f  ever  on  the  watt'h 
For  Bucli  stray  sheep  as  he  eaii  catch. 
Succeeded  many  ^uls  to  fish  up, 
For  want  of  their  protecting  bishop  : 
At  leni^h  the  sovereign ,  taking  pity 
Upon  the  flock  of  either  city, 
Sent  for  a  certain  dean  of  note, 
^I'liom  he  was  anxious  to  promote. 
And  hude  the  worthy  priest  to  chuo&e 
Which  diocese  should  meet  hi^  viewH. 

The  happy  dean,  before  he  breath'd  his  wishes ^ 
Paus'd  for  tiome  half-score  mtjments  to  reflect, 
(A  caution  't  had  been  folly  to  neglect,) 
Which  gave  the  greatest  store  of  *^  Unive^i  an4Ji4fhe4t/* 
At  length,  hi;*  cogitation  o*er. 
He  made  oheisanct?  to  the  Hoor; 
Assur'd  the  King  that  his  beatitude 
Was  only  equaled  by  his  gratitude, 
Aud  said,  "  My  liege,  I  pray  you  give  nie  Bath/* 
But  {entre  nou»)  the  niao  of  &ahle  cloth 
PninouBcM  with  such  a  broad  provincial  twang 

The  whole  hurangue. 
Thai,  Wad  of  BniU,  you  might  have  ta'en  your  aath 

He  had  said  botft. 
We  ofb^iimes  Jose  by  being  over  mudest  ! 

For,  though  his  Majesty  thus  understood, 
Aiid  deenvd  hia  answer  somewhat  of  the  oddest, 
Yet,  being  in  a  bishop-making  mood. 
The  generous  and  coniplaceut  prince 

Straight  coincided, 
And  join'd  the  sees^  which  never  siace 
Have  been  divided. 

^wiil  he  hut  justice  to  oonfew 

Thi«  little  tale 

Ib  somewhat  stale 
la  sober  prose  ;  but,  oe'ertheless, 

As  'twill  be  new 

To  not  a  few, 
1  Ve  cloth'd  it  in  a  doggVel  dreeit^ 
Making  a  sort  of  paraJlel  ^ 

To  wliat  my  Muse  is  going  to  teU. 

Reader.  I  take  for  granted  that  you  Ve  been 

111  London's  bustling  streets,  antl  oft'tinit's  s^-en. 

ti   _ 
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Amongst  the  numerouM  huge  machines  vehicuUr, 

Some  which  ezoei 
All  others  of  the  throng  in  this  particular : 

That  they  so  well 
Evince  how  swimmingly  their  masters  thrive. 
That,  in  surveying  them,  your  mind 's  in  doubt 
Which  are  the  most  gigantic,  aleek,  and  stout, 
The  animals  which  draw,  or  those  who  drive. 

Led  by  this  hint,  methinks  you  eannot  fail 
Forthwith  to  ween 
That  those  I  mean 

Are  cumb'rous  cars,  with  porter  fraught,  and  ale ; 
One  of  which  useful  equipages 
The  hero  who  my  Muse  engages 
For  many  a  year  had  driven  :  his  name. 
Or  patronvmic,  or  sponsorial. 
Never  within  my  knowledge  came ; 
But  his  amaxing  powers  corporeal. 
And  lusty  limbs,  by  urototypon  aid, 
Nomen  supplied,  and  cognomen  his  trade; 

So  joining  both,  of  miffht  and  malt  the  types. 

His  crony  carmen  dubVd  him  **  Sampson  Swipis." 

Amongst  the  goodly  euzzling  train 
Whose  cellars  eased  his  weighty  wain, 
A  tough  old  widow,  without  fail. 
Each  month  received  her  cask  of  ale. 
Which  honest  Sampson,  in  his  punctual  round. 
Had  long  supplied,  nor  e'er  complaint  had  found. 

At  length  one  day 

The  brewer's  dray 

Arrived  before 

The  well-known  door, 
^\lien,  stead  of  the  accustomed  hailing, 
"  Good-morrow,  Sampson  !     How  d  'ye  do  ?" 
The  housewife  in  a  passion  flew. 

Thus,  with  shrill  pipe,  his  ears  assailing: 

Arn*t  you  ashamed  to  sell  such  stuff 

As  last  you  brought  me  ?     'Twas  enough 

To  turn  the  stomach  of  a  pig !" 

'*  Indeed  I"  cried  Sampson ;  "  da&h  my  wig ! 

That 's  queer  I 
'Twas  the  same  beer  vour  neighbours  had. 
And  no  one  else  has  tound  it  bad 

I  '11  swear." 
"  How  ?"  cried  the  widow  in  a  pet, 
ly  ye  disbelieve  ?     I  have  it  yet  I 
'Tis  such  vile  stuff  that  we  must  waste  it  : 
I  'U  draw  a  quart,  and  you  shall  taste  it." 

'*  I  thank  you,  ma'am,"  quoth  he ;  **  you  're  vastly  kwi 

And  generous  when  your  liquor 's  sour,  I  find. 

I  've  Drought  you  humming  ale,  as  sound  and  strong 

As  e'er  was  brew*d  with  malt  and  hop ; 
But,  while  'twas  good,  vou  never  wagg'd  your  tongue 
To  offer  me  a  single  drop. 
Although,"  pursued  the  man  of  malt, 
<' However  bad 
The  ale  you  had. 


quEEN  Elizabeth's  visit  to  sandwich. 

Yiiu  know  full  well  *twa»  not  my  fault ; 
So  let  my  master  come  and  ttwte  the  beer  ; 
Fur  devil  take  nae  if  I  volunteer 
Ti$  tiiy  my  1\\h  ii^^u&t  your  taiikard'B  briok, 
Uuless  ^ih  lilIM  with  sumethiMg  fit  to  driuk/' 

The  widow  instantly  her  clautoiir  htish'd, 

And,  thouf^h  she  lived  some  fifty  years  tind  odd, 
And  laid  three  husbands*  bones  heneatli  the  aod, 

(Would  vou  believe  it  ?\  absolutely  blush'd; 

Andt  feeling  that  her  ill'limed  huff 

Had  given  just  eaui^e  for  hi;?  rebuff^ 
A  brace  of  bottles  slie  bruu^ht  out« 
Strong  brandy  one,  and  one  brown  stout: 
A  silver  jiint  the  latter  graced  ; 
A  ^lass  bestde  the  tirst  she  (i laced 
And  bade  the  drayman,  at  a  wind. 
Inform  her  whether  he  preferred 
A  foaniinif  tankard  or  a  potent  dram. 

"  Come,  that 's  tou  ^iH*d  an  offer  to  refuse/* 

Qtioth  Sampson,  '^  but  I  don't  know  which  to  chi^oac  ^ 
For,  to  ctmfesg  the  truth,. /i/j»^  now  I  am 

So  pinch* 4  triih  eoHL\  and  *o  parrh'd  with  thirHiu 

That,  *pon  mtf  totil,  I  doni  krtmv  whkh  is  tvm'st  /" 
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QIEEN  ELIZABETH'S  VISIT  TO  SANDWICH. 

BY    HENRY    CURLING. 

In  old  Sandwich  moet  of  the  streets  and  alleys  have  been  named  (as 
indeed  almost  all  thoroughfares  were  designated  in  former  days)^ 
either  from  their  situation,  or  the  places  they  led  to,  Conseouently 
we  have  a  street  in  this  Cinque  Port,  the  houses,  wharfs,  and  ware-* 
Louses  of  which,  being  situate  upon  the  slimy  banks  of  the  haven,  is 
called  Strand  Street,  and  the  venerable-looking  mansions,  who.se  win* 
dow8  look  upon  the  slucgisli  waters  of  that  stream,  when  regarded 
from  any  of  the  tortuous  lanes  and  bJind-alleys  approaching  from  the 
interior  towards  that  noble  thoroughfare,  seem  to  the  passenger  as 
though  they  contained  in  their  lower  apartments  the  hulls  of  the  ves* 
sels,  whose  tall  masts  ap|>ear  to  penetrate  through  the  very  tiiea  in 
their  shelving  roofs. 

Oae  house  in  this  Dutch-built  street  we  wish  most  particularly  to 
particularise  and  |Hjint  out.  It  is  a  noble-looking  and  venerable  man- 
sion* having  twice  had  the  honour  of  accommodating  the  portly  person 
of  blutf  King  Harry  the  Eighth,  and  more  than  once  been  the  lodging 
of  giKid  Queen  Bess,  of  blessed  memory.  It  remains  even  at  the  pre- 
sent time  in  pretty  much  the  same  fornj  as  at  the  period  we  are  waiting 
about ;  the  improving  hands  of  modern  architects  not  having  out* 
raged  its  oak-panelled  wainscoating,  demolished  its  carved  mantel- 
pieces, destroyed  its  wrought  ceilijigs,  altered  its  wide  stuircases  and 
gnlleries,  daubed  its  chambers  with  paint,  or  bricked  up  its  curious  pos- 
terns and  multitudinous  windows.  In  an  apartment  of  this  curious  old 
mansion,  at  this  period  the  residence  of  Sir  Philip  de  MandeviJle,  and 
which  iu  itself  might  have  formed  u  »^ubject  for  the  artist's  pencil,  and 
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whose  windows  looked  out  upon  a  small  patch  of  greensward  runnifl); 
down  to  the  river,  sat  a  lovely  g:irl,  of  about  eijjhteen  years  of  age. 

The  sun,  streaming  through  the  many-coloured  panes  oftheetse- 
ment,  on  which  the  hmiseholil  coat  was  eniblazuned,  tinged  with  rain- 
bow hues  the  leaves  of  the  volume  on  which  Catharine  de  Manderille 
sought  to  fasten  her  attentiooj  and  berglancej  spite  of  her  effort*,  cfft 
and  anon  u^antlered  from  the  dull  page  before  her  to  the  gallant  falcon 
she  held  upon  her  left  liand. 

"Thine  eyes,  my  bird/'  she  said,  as  she  at  length  shut  the  rolame 
before  her,  threw  herself  back  in  her  chair,  and  apostrophised  her  fa- 
vourite hawk,  "  are  beautiful,  sparkling  as  the  star?*  reHected  from  the 
moonlit  waters,  hut  thy  spirit  is  subdued  by  the  envious  hood  thou 
wearest,  even  as  mine  own  is  puddled  by  the  words  of  the  dry  volume 
I  in  vain  attempt  to  chain  my  attention  to, 

Catharine  de  Mandeville  was  the  only  child  of  Sir  Philip  de  Man- 
deville,  of  Boxgrove  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Kent.  Sir  Philip  was  a  na- 
tive of  Sandwich,  and  owned  the  mansion  we  have  in  part  descnlied. 
Himself  and  daughter  were  at  the  present  time  residing  in  Sandwich^ 
preparatory  to  the  visit  of  the  Queen,  who  had  signiBed  her  intention 
of  being  his  guest  during  her  slay  at  that  lively  town.  Sir  Philip  wjis 
a  man  who  had  risen  rapidly  to  fortune  during  this  reign,  one  who 
from  small  means  had  increased  his  store  to  half  a  minion.  He  was  a 
patient  J  talented,  and  persevering  man,  and  the  riches  he  had  amassed 
had  been  collected  by  that  process  of  accrition  which  builda  the  ant- 
heap.  Although  fond  of  money,  he  was  not  altogether  a  grasping  and 
avaricious  man.  Prudent  and  careful  to  a  fault,  he  was  al«o  charita- 
ble, as  well  as  ambitious.  He  gave  large  sums  to  various  charitable 
institutions,  and  built  a  free-school  in  the  town.  Of  a  quiet,  retiring, 
and  studious  temper,  he  was  distinguished  by  the  modesty  which  be- 
longs to  a  great  genius.  Like  Jephtha,  judge  of  Israel,  he  had  one 
fair  daughter,  and  no  more.  She  was  beautiful  as  an  eastern  houri, 
and  of  her  he  was  passing  fond.  All  the  wealth  he  had  amas^^ed  was 
for  this,  his  lovely,  but  somewhat  wayward  child.  Having  early  Inst 
his  wife,  he  had  educated  the  fair  Catharine  himself,  and  fbri;etiing 
that  his  pupil  wore  petticoats  in  place  of  doublet  and  hose,  bad  taught 
her  all  those  studies,  which  in  a  son  intended  for  a  learned  profus^ion 
might  have  been  proper,  hut  which,  for  a  girl,  were  for  the  mo%t  part 
useless  and  ridiculous.  Catharine  de  Mandeville,  therefore,  albeit  she 
gave  in  to  the  wishes  of  her  father,  on  whom  she  doted,  pursuing  the 
studies  he  loved  to  teach  lier,  chose,  after  school-hours,  to  follow  the 
bent  of  her  own  inclinations.  She  had  a  wild  slip  of  a  kinsman,  one 
Valentine  Harlcavvay,  an  athletic,  rollicking,  hunting  youth,  who  had 
taught  her  to  fly  her  falcon,  and  leap  a  dyke  with  e'er  a  cavalier  in  the 
county.  Consequently,  she  could  break  a  colt,  or  reclaim  a  hawk  ia 
the  Held  as  easily  as  she  could  translate  a  Greek  ode  in  the  closet. 

The  mantelpiece  of  the  spacious  oak-panelled  apartment  Catharine 
de  IVlandeville  was  seated  in  was  in  keeping  with  the  antiquity  of  the 
mansion.  It  was  a  perfect  triumph  of  art.  Some  cunning  architect  of 
a  former  time  had  exhausted  his  skill  in  its  formation.  The  carving  in 
every  part  of  it,  from  flooring  to  ceiling,  was  as  elaborate  as  the  tracery 
sometimes  found  on  the  screen  of  an  old  cathedral,  and  the  devices  u 
extraordinary  as  the  skill  with  which  they  were  executed. 

The  eye  of  the  fair  Catharine  glanced  from  her  haw  k  to  the  grini 
aud  satyr-like  figures  carved  upon  this  old  mantelpiece.     It  wa«  eaaiai 
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to  fix  lier  thouglits  upon  any  oliject  rather  than  the  dark  volume  be- 
fore her,  and  her  attention  became  fastened  far  the  moment  upon  the 
r»5prt»sentiiiiim  of  a  sta^-hnnt  cut  in  one  part  of  this  piece  of  furniture. 
There  were  the  hnntern,  with  their  houmlK  and  horns,  the  dof^s  in  full 
cry,  and  the  Jahourinir  stag  full  tn  view ;  jihe  could  almost  have  fancied 
she  heard  the  wild  hallo-o  and  the  cry  of  the  pack  as  she  g-^zed*  This 
was  a  favourite  oljject  with  the  fiiir  hnntreKS  ;  she  hived  to  contemplate 
thii^  piece  of  sculpture  better  thim  the  finest  Holbein  in  her  father's 
halls.  She  resolved  to  go  forth  to  the  marishes,  and  rose  to  summon 
the  falconer,  and  her  steed. 

"I  cannot,  like  thee,'*  she  said,  as  she  turned  tovvards  a  portrait  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  wdiich  hung  upon  the  ivafls  of  the  apartment, —  "  I 
cannot,  like  thee,  thou  luveliestj  best,  and  most  unfortunate  of  females, 
inuse  upon  Plato,  immured  in  a  cloister,  whili^t  all  the  greenwood 
rifij^,  and  my  comj>aiiions  are  chaning  down  the  sun/* 

The  fate  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  always  !*addened  the  somew*hat  over- 
huoyant  spiritH  of  Cuthurine.  Her  father 'm  family  wxre  connected  with 
the  Greys.  Lady  Jane,  before  she  had  the  greatness  thrust  upon  her 
which  had  caused  her  ruin,  had  spent  Rome  time  in  this  very  mansion, 
Catharine  stepped  to  the  window,  and  throwing  it  open,  walked  forth 
upon  the  green,  towards  the  bank  of  the  river.  It  was  a  lovely  morn- 
ing in  August.  The  view  prt'tiented  to  her  is*,  I  dare  say,  well  known 
t4i  mosit  of  our  readers.  Before  her  w^ere  the  Sandwich  Flats,  at  this 
period  a  reedy  swamp,  in  which  the  heron  flapped  his  wing,  and  the 
bog-bittern  uttered  his  deep  cry.  Flocks  of  wild  geese,  too,  sent  forth 
their  wailing  and  musical  scream  as  iht^y  wheeled  about  over  this  fen» 
On  the  left  stood,  upon  a  small  elevation,  the  ancient  castle  of  Rich- 
borough^  the  Hutupa*  of  the  Romans,  and  wliere  the  eagle  hnd  first  been 
planted  when  the  legions  of  Caesar  invaded  Britain.  On  the  right  was 
the  wild  sea-beach,  on  which  had  once  stood  a  Norman  town  ;  naught 
now^  remaining  to  tell  the  tale  of  its  whereabout  extept  an  occasional 
vitrified  fragment  of  the  pavements  of  its  monasteries  and  churcheSj  or 
perchance,  a  mass  of  the  brickwork  of  a  subsequent  city,  which,  built 
upon  its  foundation,  had  also  long  since  flourished,  stood  its  trial  of 
suck  and  siege,  gone  to  decay,  and  was  utterly  forgotten.  Immediate- 
ly before  her,  dark  and  shadowy,  were  what  at  that  time  were  the 
thick  woods  of  IVIinster, 

The  road  which  traverses  the  Flats  towards  Sandwich  on  this  bright 
tiiorning  shewed  a  ditferent  aspect  to  that  which  It  now  presents,  when 
perchance  a  solitary  van,  drawn  by  a  mw- boned  steed,  is  the  sole  ob- 
ject to  be  seen  crawling  along  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  It  was  now 
well  sprinkled  with  wayfarers,  carts,  w^ains,  and  an  occasional  horse- 
inun.  More  than  one  body  of  men-at-arms  might  also  be  observed 
upon  the  march,  the  sun  glancing  up*m  their  steel-jacks  and  long 
pikes,  virhilst  a  troop  of  cavalry  clatteri^d  along  in  the  diiitance.  In 
abort,  the  preparation  for  Her  Majesty's  visit  was  already  beginning  to 
oiftke  some  stir  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  haven  at  Sandwich  during  this  period  also  wore  a  somewhat 
diffiTcnt  aftpearance  to  that  which  it  now  presents.  Its  waters,  as 
we  have  said,  flowed  close  to  the  walls  of  Sir  Phibp  Mandeville's 
'  mansion,  and  several  tail  ships  were  moored  between  his  garden  and 
the  drawbridge  which  gives  entrance  to  the  town  from  the  Isle  of 
Thanet.  Amongst  the  merchant-vessels,  and  other  poitly-Wikiiig 
bbips,  which    had  come  up  the  streani,  and  lay  opj>usite  the  windows 
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of  the  Flemiftli-lciokiDg  hoaaes  on  its  biiiks,  ooe  siogiilAr  cnft 
excited  a  good  deal  of  cunositj  amongst  the  seigniors  and  rich  barg!itft 
of  the  Uram  of  SamdwicB  on  tbis  inoniing.  The  Tes^el,  whicb  Ind 
ooake  up  inth  the  tide  on  tbe  prerious  night,  had  Bomethrog  tbe  lnok 
of  ft  ship  of  war,  and  was  of  s  foreign  bnild.  She  IcHiked  like  i 
Spmiara^  ft  caiTDsel,  one  of  those  lighter  crafts  which  accompanied  the 
huge  Tessels  soon  afterwards  from  Spain,  and  threatening  our  little 
islaody  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  half  moon,  got  such  a  dmbbing  hj 
Messrs.  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher. 

This  ¥essel  had  rather  nuzzled  tbe  steeple-hatted,  stitf-neckfd, 
peaked-bearded,  and  sihort-cloaked  individuals  who  lounged,  and  took 
their  walk  of  meditations  amongst  the  piles  of  merchandize,  tubi,  lad 
bales,  which  at  that  time  lay  upon  the  adjacent  wharfs. 

She  had  rather  a  mysterious  loc*k«  and  the  men  on  bo^nd  ha 
were  as  odd^looking  as  the  craft  herself.  A  couple  of  seotinels  picf^ 
tbe  deck,  armed  with  long-barrelled  Spanish  matchlocks,  and  equipp^ 
in  quilted  buff  doublets  and  ^iteel  head-pieces  ;  whilst  some  half  dmn 
swarthy-looking  soldiers,  with  huge  rapiers,  and  "  bearded  hke  thfi 
pard,**  sprawled  in  different  parts  of  the  vessel,  and  which  it 
deiitly  the  purpose  of  the  sentinels  as  carefully  to  keep  the 
leading,  as  they  had  already  shown  a  determination  to  allow  of  i 
tbe  curious  citizens  to  enter. 

After  contemplating  the  view  from  tbe  rirer  side  for  a  brief  spicf« 
Catharine  opened  the  little  wicket  which  ga^e  entrance  to  the  lU^ 
bliog  of  MandeiriUe  House,  and  gave  orders  ffO"  her  palfrey  to  be  ttd* 
died,  and  her  falconer  to  be  in  attendance,  as  she  intended  to  j 
to  the  sand-hills  by  the  sea-shore,  and  exercise  her  farouriti 
The  round  of  the  small  tower  in  whicb  Sir  Philip  Maodeville  I 
lalocms  was  partially  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  haven,  and  tbe  t 
we  have  described  was  moored  to  one  of  the  large  rings  in  its  butt 
walls. 

Catharine  de  Mandeville  (as  was,  indeed,  customary  ama 
daughters  of  the  fine  old  English  gentlemen  of  the  olden  time)^ 
good  deal  of  her  attention  to  the  management  of  the  hawking  i 
ment.  She  knew  a  hawk  from  a  hand-saw  as  well  as  e'er  a  J 
in  the  county.  As  she  quitted  the  falconrj,  after  giring  a  glsaer  i 
its  feathered  occupants,  her  attention  was  attracted  towaras  the  vead 
which  was  moored  at  the  extremity  of  the  little  quay  upon  which  the 
stabling  and  hunting-o0ices  were  built.  Her  quick  eye  immeditti^J 
saw  that  this  was  not  one  of  tbe  ordinary  ^'argos^ies"  which 
customed  to  cume  up  the  haven,  and  she  became  interested  in  its  i] 
pearance. 

During  this  reign  the  rage  for  foreign  discovery  wm  at  tts 
The  minds  of  men  of  the  Raleigh  school  were  fr^  the  will 

ideas  of  the  wonders  to  be  found  beyond  sea*     Em  inlands  witt 

commonly  reported  to  have  been  occasionally  seen,  and  sailnn  buf 
bmught  buck  reports  of  having  touched  upon  shores  peopled  with  i|>»' 
rits ;  landsj  whose  verv  gales  breathed  the  softest  melody  of  oneftftAh 
music*  The  Spanish  Alain,  tf»o,  where  boys  went  to  »|>an  countrf  sit* 
doubloons  and  doUiirs,  and  the  pantiles  of  who^ie  edifices  were  uf  piirr 
gold,  was  at  this  period  a  land  uf  desire ;  and  those  vessels  whici  f«" 
turned  safe  from  the  dangers  «»f  these  unknown  seas  were  ir^rA^ 
with  the  deepeivt  interest.  Tales  of  horror,  too,  had  occasianalij  «^ 
caped  the  lips  of  the  faw  desperadoes  who  had  returned. 
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they  had  described  deeds  of  sin  and  shame,  sufficient  to  render 
ftbborreJ  and  shunned.  Cold-blooded  slaughter,  in  its  most  bor- 
fornrj,  bad  stained  their  deeds,  wliileit  wringing  from  the  wcmder- 
[ig  Indians  a  confession  of  tfie  vvbereahout  of  their  mines  and  hoarded 
reasures,  which,  except  in  ibe  heated  imaginations  of  their  torturers, 

,d  no  exi.stence. 

The  fair  A^nes  loved  to  h'sten  to  the  tales  she  bad  beard  of  the  ad- 
venturers of  the  period,  and  the  wonders  they  were  reported  to  have 

■en*     Many  a  winter's  night  in  the  hall  of  Boxgrove  House  she  bad 

t  and  listened,  whilst  the  snow-storm  rattled  against  the  casement, 

'  the  stories  of  her  wild  kinsman,  Valentine  Harkaway,  who  had  bim- 

If  made  the  western  voyage* 

The  wonder  of  all  time,  too,  who  at  this  period  was  comparatively 
[linknown,  was  himself  imbued  with  some  of  the  wild  fancies  then  so 

evalent.    One  of  the  triumphs  of  bis  pen  had  pictured  such  an  inland 

we  have  described,  peopled  it  with  spirits,  given  it  into  the  power 
an  enchanter,  and   filled  its  spicy  breezes  with  strange  noises,  un- 

irthly  voices,  and  ravished  the  astonished  ears  of  shipwrecked  mariners 
irith  heavenly  strains. 

WhiUt  the  fair  Agnes  looked  upon  this  mysterious  craft,  the  sounds 
if  a  fray  suddenly  cangbt  her  ear.  The  town  drums  beat,  men  shouted 
lo  each  other,  the  tread  of  hasty  feet  was  heanl  running  hither  and 
Slither,  and  more  tbun  one  shot  was  tired.  Whilst  she  listened  to  the 
tumult,  several  of  the  great  unwashed  of  the  town,  reekmg  with  the 
riotence  of  action,  bats,  clubs,  and  other  offensive  weapons  in  their 
lard  hands,  rushed  tumultuously  upon  the  little  quay  beside  her  fa- 
ilier's  domain,  and  regarding  the  ship  before  them  with  angry  looks, 
Hit  fur  the  guard  which  was  mounted  on  her  deck,  appeared  as  if  they 
rvmJd  have  boarded  her  without  so  much  as  by  her  leave.  As  it  was, 
bey  arrayed  themselves  alongside,  and  making  as  much  noise  and  out- 

J  as  the  mob  assailing  Coriolanus  in  the  capit<d,  they  threw  up  their 
eaty  nightcaps,  brandished  their  cudgels,  and  vented  their  spleen  in 
lie  threats  they  were  afraid  to  put  in  execution. 

Down  with  the  cursed  Cutaiann  !  "  they  shouted*      **  Sink  the 
Hmtical  craft,  and  hang  up  the  rascally  crew  V* 

The  demeanour  of  the  excited  townsfalks  quickly  aroused  the  vigi- 
Bnce  of  the  adventurers.  A  brass  drum  was  beard  rolling  upon  her 
Irck,  and  a  company  of  matchlocks  were  quickly  enranked.  An  am- 
phibious-looking, swarthy-visaged  felio\v,  half  military,  half  naval  in 
l|)pearance,  all  slops,  boots,  and  whiskers,  with  a  hat,  sword,  scarf,  and 

rut,  like  Ancient  Pistol  in  the  play,  immediately  took  cnmmaud  of 
Jiis  parly  of  men,  and  ordered  a  section  to  advance  and  clear  the 
uut  from   the  vicinity  of  the  veKsel.     A  party  upon  this  instantly 

aped  upon  the  quay,  fixed  the  long  rests  of  their  matchlocks,  threw 

ack  their  right  legs,  blew  their  matches,  and  took  steady  aim  at  the 
kiob  before  them« 

The  hint  was  not  long  in  being  taken.  The  excited  townsfolks, 
Daking  a  rush  to  escape  \\\^  Three-post  Alley,  a  narrow  passage  which 
eadd  from  the  quay  into  Strand  Street,  trampled  neighbour  Af  uddle- 
irick,  the  tallow-chandler,  to  death  in   their  fright,  and,  choking  up 

he  alley,   the  Widow  Jones   was  smothered  in   the   press,  and   two 
daughtermen  and  the  custodier  de  le  hog  house^  crippled  for  life* 
Whilst  the  matcblockmen  made  the  demonstration  we  have  described, 

*  9o  called  in  the  fifteenth  century,  according  to  the  unci  rut  recordt  oC  tib«  Xcmt^. 


;^i :  -ae  -uiipuxs  Cr.iVi3ti-7 vm^  fstL^r-cred  to  escape  from  tbevmih 
-.  --ist!.  Ji*  r*t'v  tr  iw  Snxa-riann  were  not  idle-  They  quidd? 
::::r«ir?-x  iip-  "LLei  ier  5'rf-*ail-  "lie  jrlcr  azicient  recalled  bis  ptrty 
T'-m  "He  zTU"^  i:i'i  "ii*^  "s^Meei  lejcis  -':■  *in>p  down  with  the  ticfe  toh 
\-^>  "zie  in  f:ri:;i»  ▼ii^rii  jri^i  ettnzo?  li>  the  town  from  tfael*le 
7  ITi-iae^  Zn  "Lie--  riiciei  iz.  iowe^rr,  a  large  concourse  of  fiw 
liinir^"**^  i:2'i  frf-i*n«fa  vin  ■»««  =•>€  hcrzesses,  poared  out  from  tbe 
rir4*-o»iii>^  7'  irru,!*;  liiiLT  rrncTwn  :  sr*"c  c*bs«rfing  which,  the  offiotr 
r-;  la""-*  re'^ir*  :i*scr ':•*•:.  jioiAflf  2«mc^  i  secc»nd  detachment  from  tbe 
-'-sBiii.  nor-iici  iu»T^  "17WC  li*  3i«?o.  inid  drove  them  pell-mell  into  tbe 
ii«'v-^.  ia:::  ije  ri^^A  itub  t^es.  isi  chemselres  mxsing  the  dnv- 
.f-.^TM  v2.L<  tjif  T^ir!««f,  il-'i"*!  ru:<;.  ti^ooce  more  leap^i  on  bovd. 
A-  -Li^^  LiL  *'..  ji- vf  T«r.  -Utf  £arw^  i.-hiien4  ponred  aToUernpoo 
-.lem  f-im  iiif  :unj:3Xtf!:^i  iz  u#  fite^Louse.  bj  which  three  of  tbe 

T:**  ■^'!Sfc«i«  i:iii  :i-r:»;  Tie  «c:;:.=elj  of  the  Sandwich  fiolks  up  to 
i:;>  niiinea:  ▼— J  :i»i  cacTioiTC  izc.  ratieroe  which  silent  merit  moft 
•c  u»;  HZ  v«r-L: '  tixi*  ,  *ce  ztyw.  h:'r\creT.  splice  to  them  with  one  of 
:*-:r  rms^  -v  :.ci:  1.:  Lr  itf?-T^  fr.c  r^r  ieck.  went  cnishing  throogh  tbe 
^'H-nti  :i:tfi  ^-ir.-*.  ti''  sinvr-Tx  iai:  the  windows  of  the  housei  is 
ST-;.:ii  S-r-itr:  ^— j  -!:.*  .■•  tctssi-nx  c:  :15  discharge,  bounded  upHigb 

A   -•  •:    .1    :i.s  1  "i>  :   -s-ii    wi*  zc.  durirg  the  reign  of  Good 

^•-  .-:f2  ?t.'sj<  1.-  ifa:^'   c  ?::!:  ---xa:z-« ::  ^vcurrtnce  as  to  be  matter  of 

r*  i-  rw*-:rs^  ?;  :j«f  rtrr  C-.:-iri=f.     T-*  Tvrsecution  for  religion  in 

V.-i  .1.::  i.:c  y'j^ :  =rs  ir—r  z-d^j  fi=ii  r>  :•*  o!;r  Kentish  towns.  The 

:■  I !  ;  ^cTL-^-^   --Lr.*  ir   :•  v-:-:'*.  izi  cl-.s*  ;hr:r  situations  with  greit 

-  ^:r:T:.  _■  .?rr':.-rr^  :l-;3:<c>c*  so  is  i:*-?  to  interfere  with  onein- 

.::■=•       7^;    >ci.-r^^  :r  s:tc>.  riire.  ir.d  !*irnel  fixed  themselresit 

Si-rcvc-  .  :>«f  r  A--srrfcTs  Mf::*.ird  Li^rer  -p  upim  the  banks  of  tbe 

Si r!'i   r  '=r  ^ i  :^  ▼*   -.."re   v-e?^r:rvJ.  it  CAnterlnry  ;  the  nwken  is 

■. '-^li  sfeiric  :2^;z*a^>i*  :-.  -   the  Mcdwiv.  it  Maidstone.    A  party 

.    ri---":^:=^  i->o  TcrTc  :he  ri:-re  of  the  >oil  al>out  Sandwich  to  he 

i>  -^rs;  :  -t'-.c-i':Ie  :.■  ih^f  jr.-^h  o:  ill  e*cul«riit  plants,  filed them- 

-.      .  -      :^-    :    ::  =  r:^:JL:  1  i-^ir.rice  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 

.,    .1  .  -  .*  •  V.  -»- :  *c  :i":  Irs  -■■  c:e  *u7'\:«?ii  w  iih  a  variety  of  new  snd 

:>;.",-  ■':'^^:j.:.".ss.*     Thr^c  jinricrs.  however,  constantly  excilri 

a  .    ^-i  .:'  :>■;  -I :.-=-#  ;ri.icM:.cr.  acd  the  avarice  of  the  roiifl? 

•  :-s    :  :::  c-  t-..  ri:,.  r. :  Ani  cz><VjUenik  the  tuunsfolk  wen? often 
:    N-  .^  .    :-  :l.e  rx.:  P^:ch*  nci^h.ours.  ubo  had  done  them  ihefi- 

•  : "  -\  :.  t::  rt<\:t::<w  0=  ::  tir  *'*aT:p.  ard  bard  crab-tree  and oW 

•  -.  -^tTv  ■-:>.:."..-  :>.?  j.r:::ra:-.^r*  Ixr^e^^n  them. 

■  *i  ■  «>*'  1.  T-v:  :jo:-«  »er<p  ;..vaj  ex:t.  "c-i  to  o::  er  plarcK.  ns  ihe  fhipfftwoy*^ 
»-vv  ,  .r-.:.:  ••*     :  :...-  »of.:>  »■•  »  .^•:-.  j.*:,;>  :o  lA^rati-r..  and  all  over  tlw  kinfpl* 

I    .■.■^«.:.    :.  *.  ■-•'  :..:->■  -i^  •■   :  i  ?ali.:  ::.  all   Lr.jrl.'m.: ;  and  calilo^pn,  cam'tt, »•"• 
•     ^  ■'  .  -  '  >.  AAvr:  -^  :^  A  r.:»  :>.:.**  -•  lli>u>ry  of  the  Kiwuid  PnV^ 

^*  '■■  ^''./   «^  •  ^~  ^  :"■  K*::;.  oi^v.iliy  in  >a!iiivnVS.  are  derirfd  fron  »'"'»*' 

I*  .  i  .  .*■  -.  \\".*.;.,  ■;  «:*..r«;r^:-.:*  :  IsT  :r.Maiuv.  l»e  Vinrk  has  bcfn  maiieinwl*^ 

*i-  V.   N  .  .!i  \r*..i  .:::.i  \\.»::,r.   V^:;  de  Wlda  inio  Valuer,  Van  Bunke  »»' 

V»  is»sx     .■      X*  r.T:;:.     S  r  M':.;:ir..  .M.>nsi»n.  in  hi»  iMval  tnictit.  jn\f»  in •««•■* 

•^  ;r-.".      •    c  ■-.  i'  t  rv..  ..■».  i«t"  SiH-iwul.  h:irUMir  ill  3Iay,  1«I5.  in  i>nlfrli»P' 

■  i  P-.i.N-rkfr  •:«:  i-.id  tJikrTi  shelter  iii  the  haven  fniin  two  Hiillindfn. •** 
V  , .-,  Ivr.jc  tfure  :o  :  :ertv|>i  Hit.  IU  h:^  Kailantry  he  ubh^-d  the  Pairhmf  «; 
..  .i  ■  V  t':t' ihi>e.  «:M  ]>«Tiuii  ihe   Pimkirki-r  w  e>i-a}t*.     '*  lla«l  j cuir  liiKAWf^" 
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The  present  riot,  however^  seemed  a  more  serious  matter,  to  judge 
from  what  had  just  transpired,  than  was  usual  even  m  the  lively  town 
of  Sjindvvich.  The  ri>w  seemed  on  the  increase  too  ;  there  wan  shout- 
ing and  bellowing  in  Galliard  Street,  halhioing  andiiereuoiing  in  Lucks- 
boat  Street,  and  murder  cried  in  the  Butchery.  The  fair  Catharine 
therefore  withdrew  from  the  haven  side,  and,  retiring  to  the  greensward 
iu  fruut  of  her  residence,  re-entered  the  room  we  have  bf  fore  descrihed* 

Valentine  Ilarkaway,  as  we  have  said,  was  a  relative  of  Sir  Philip 
de  Alandeville.  He  was  a  Kentish  original,  a  bold,  honest-hearted, 
reckless  youth,  possessing  good  qualities,  which  quite  redeemed  his 
rtmghness  of  manner  and  violence  of  temper.  With  the  good  folks 
of  Sundwich  he  was  perpetually  at  feud.  Hawk??,  hounds,  and  horses 
were  hi^  passion,  and  lucky  it  was  both  for  himself  and  the  townsfolk 
that  most  of  his  time  was  passed  amongst  the  sporting  gentry  of  the 
neighbourhood  ;  for,  when  not  engaged  in  tracking,  in  trailing,  hunt- 
ing, and  hawking,  he  was  generally  mixed  up  in  some  of  the  bnuvls 
which  disturbed  the  streets,  and  sf|uahbling  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Sandwich.  He  involved  them,  indeed,  in  one  sweeping  benediction, 
and  sent  to  the  fiends  the  whole  Cinque  Port,  its  barons,  its  burgesses, 
its  supfwjrters  of  royal  cam>pies,  its  mayor,  its  stewards  of  the  court,  its 
Queen's  bailiffs,  and  the  town-clerk,  Niiy,.  his  great  astonishment,  he 
said  to  his  fair  cousin,  whilst  watching  the  preparations  made  to  re- 
ceive the  Queen  at  his  uncle's  house,  was  how  her  gracious  Majesty, 
heaven  bless  her,  could  think  of  setting  foot  in  so  nauseous  a  quag. 

Having  been  early  left  an  orphan,  he  had  been  much  noticed  by  his 
relative,  and  was  a  kind  of  attached  slave  of  the  radiant  Catharine. 
Her  he  worshipped,  as  it  were,  at  a  distance;  and,  although  constantly 
Ler  companion  in  her  hawking  expeditions,  wouhi  never  allow  to  him- 
»elf  that  he  was  anything  but  "  her  poor  servant."  That  he  loved  her 
with  a  deep  and  all-ahsorhing  di'votion  was  quite  ap»parent ;  but  he 
veiled  his  feelings  in  an  assumed  roughness  of  manner  when  in  her 
presence,  and,  content  to  live  upon  a  scattered  smile,  made  himself 
necessary  to  the  fair  huntress,  by  overkwking  the  sporting  depurtment 
at  Boxgrove,  breaking  the  steeds,  training  the  hawks,  tending  the 
hounds,  and  even  horssewbipping  the  falcimera  and  grooms  if  they  re- 

Suired  it.  Sir  Philip,  too,  he  regarded  as  a  superior  heing,  a  sort  of 
emi-god,  and  his  usual  boistenms  style  was  laid  aside  when  in  com- 
pany with  the  old  peak- bearded  sage.  In  fact,  he  would  hang  njmu 
every  word  his  uncle  uttered,  as  if  some  magician  had  spelt-bound  him, 
snd  Hsteu  with  open  mouth  to  steal  his  sweet  and  honied  sentences. 
Indeed  V^dentine  Joved  his  uncle  for  those  qualities  he  himself  was 
most  deficient  in,  and  the  old  m;ui  prized  his  nephew  in  the  same  ratio, 
for  his  dare-devil  s]nrit,  honest  heart,  and  untaught  manners ;  and,  al- 
l)eit  he  treated  his  nephew  to  many  a  huniily  upon  the  subject  of  meek- 
nan  and  humility^  secretly  admired  the  readiness  with  which,  on  slight 
prti vocation,  his  hand  sought  his  rapier's  hilt. 

As  the  fair  Catharine  re-entered  tlie  apartment  we  have  first  found 
her  in,  she  was  met  there  by  her  eccentric  cousin  from  the  oppcmite 

he  »»>'».  addrtfwn^f  him*telf  to  Ixird  El'im**^  Jiiid  Sir  Fnanci^  Hacon,  ^'  mi'eii  thediti. 
|>imtion  and  corria^^e  of  ihv  |M.'opli?  n|  S^anciwirhi  yon  waiild  have  t)icniy:ht  it  stmngwi 
thnt  KoUjeou  durst  oppuw?  thviUMdve^  su  opeidy  aguiiint  ihe  st;itt\  ThciiiKaiids  nf 
pvofkle  crowded  up^m  tbe  nhore  med  sort^ns  to  tin'  HoHniidem^  cursing  lifith  oio 
«IKJ  hi*  *Hnji*»tiy'»  »hi|»t  Bui  H»«tio  iiiarrel ;  for  ttumt  of  tht;  itihubiiaiiLs  nre  ts'nhrt 
1*oni,  bred,  or  di»ci*tidtHl  frutn  llolliind/" 
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door.  He  was  accoutred  in  tLe  dress  it  wels  hia  usuaJ  fmwf  U»  mVf 
and  which,  except  on  very  particular  occasions,  be  nei'er  deigned  ti 
alter  the  fashion  of.  A  huntsman's  loose  frock  was  indeed  almoit  )m 
only  wear ;  a  broad  buff  belt  sustained  hh  coutcau  du  chaise,  )oog  liiil 
gauntlets  reached  to  his  elbows,  and  bis  heavy  riding-boots  were  pulU 
up  to  the  middle  of  his  thighs.  Upwardis  of  six  feet  in  height,  fce 
sported  a  breadth  of  back  and  shoulder  that  would  bare  done  bonottf  to 
a  Hfe-guard»man  of  the  present  day. 

"  How  now,  cousin  Kate/'  said  be,  fts  he  strode  into  tbe  apartmii^ 
dashed  his  beaver  upon  the  table,  and  seized  tbe  fair  Cutharinei  aji- 
baiiter  hand  in  his  own  capacious  tist.  These  island  carriuo  here  ire 
at  their  dirty  work  again.  What  the  foul  fiend  is  iJie  row  in  Sand- 
wich now  ?'* 

His  cotisin  stniled  archly  at  him  as  ahe  answered, ''  What^  a  rint  m 
town,  Valentine/'  sbe  said,  ''and  you  inquiring  of  me  regsrdingit? 
Come,  that  is  indeed  somewhat  out  of  ibe  usual  order  of  thiiig?^** 

"  May  I  die  the  death  of  a  fat  buck/'  said  Valentine,  **if  I  know 
auglit  of  the  matter.  Bloody  with  spurring,  I  have  but  now  sfiired 
from  London,  dispatched  hitherwards  by  your  father,  Kate,  llr  tt- 
pected  a  vessel  was  arrived  in  thia  filthy  ditch  beneath  your  windotl^ 
and  on  receipt  of  letters  when  he  reached  town,  posted  me  neck-ind- 
beeU  with  instructions  regarding  her." 

*'  What  vessel  is  that,  Valentine  ^  inquired  the  eurioos  intiJfiL 
**  Where  from,  and  whither  bound?" 

'*La,  you  there  now  I"  returned  Valentine-  "To  «ee  what 
specimens  even  the  best  of  yon  weak  women  are.  I  am  not  quite] 
tive,  my  pretty  coj!.,  that  I  am  at  liberty  to  answer  your  queries, 
port  she  hath  visited  is  a  secret,  cousin.  The  intent  and  fmrpurt  d 
her  voyage  is  equally  private,  and  the  nature  of  tbe  cargo  she  bath  oa 
board  is  also  a  mystery/' 

**  In  faith,  then/'  returned  the  fair  Catharine,  "  I  care  not  for; 
mysteries.  Sir  Valentine,  since  1  think  I  can  give  a  shrewd  gue  _ 
the  matter,  i  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  ship,  called  the  Honciventttn,  nrt 
ten  minutes  back.  She  *s  one  of  the  vessels  my  father  titted  out  faf 
the  Nortit  West  Sean,  the  land  of  promise/' 

"  Ay,  and  performance,  too,"  said  Valentine ;  *'  but  conies  vxat 
guess  is  not  far  nJf  the  mark.  The  Bonaventura,  with  a  crew  uf  wM 
fellows  J  and  officered  by  one  or  two  of  the  brav»^st  in  the  land,  fcitll 
made  a  suceefisful  voyage  to  Catuio,  Solomon's  Ophir,  my  girl,  flfi 
letter  from  Captain  Fmbisher*  to  your  father,  I  learned  that  he  laiW 
sixty  degrees  north-west  beyond  Frieslwnd,  and  came  upon  an  hUni 
inbabited  by  strange  and  savnge  Indians,  where  he  landed,  msrduNi 

*  Cnptain  Martin  TrohhhvT  artiiitUy  smiled  to  Catata,  near  China,  at  tlitifiyiA 
Ditcovfrijig  a  pasgag*?  by  the  North  West  Seaa,  he  aaats  upon  a  pljM^e  inhiitldkf 
taTRgpR,  from  whence  he  Ijrotiglit  »  piece  of  bbck  ttone,  like  lea-ooiil*  Th#f»*» 
smiihft,  on  lii*  return,  a^ayed  ii,  and  vowed  it  rich  in  gold  on? ;  the  o^t  wiNinky 
ilierefore  jidventitred  again,  and  freightetl  two  vesseln  h«fnie  with  thii  hlark  tf«i*i 
and  in  167B»  bia  project  was  so  rife  in  ir^it  that  be  wt  i»il  a  third  ume,  withtf* 
teen  gocwl  ships,  and  freighted  them  all  home  from  the  fame  xnini-*.  Anne  f4^ 
vestieUwere  hjst,  and  the  hoasted  ore  turned  out  mer«  druses.  F  '  V  .rtiiiM^ 
wards  knighted,  for  »ervir«  against  the  Spanish  armada,     Shak  hmMf^ 

thifc   hnninenfl   in   '*  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"     '*  I  wU ,     .  irf*  w 

CntaTRn^  though  tlie  priest  o'  the  timn  commended  him  for  a  true  nmn/*  bf  «•!■ 
Ford  aay.  In  fact,  Catalan  and  Krobi«her  became  byewordi  for  rain  btmaUnj^ 
at  tint  period. 
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intu  tlie  interinrj  conquered  the  natives^  and  discovered  several  mines 
containing  gold  ore.  Ay,  Kate,  this  is  no  counterfeit,  but  the  real 
stutr — gtmdy,  glittering  f^old.  By  the  lord,  Kute,  yon'U  have  a  dowry 
fit  for  the  bride  of  an  Indian  prince/' 

*'  Be  not  over- sure  of  that,  Walter/'  returned  his  cousin.  *'  The 
bold  s[iirits  wbu  constitute  some  part  of  the  crew  of  your  vpsael  have 
been  drinking  deep  in  the  town,  as  far  as  I  can  understand  the  matter, 
and  have  brought  tlie  good  ship  into  difficulties.  Nay,  that  mo8t  wor- 
thy Catalan  is^  I  take  it,  the  cause  of  the  hubbub  you  hear  without 
there/' 

"  Now,  the  red  pestilence  strike  them,"  said  Valentine,  starting 
up,  and  runhing  to  the  cattement  in  the  haJJ  of  the  mansion  ;  "  as 
sure  a%  death  they  *11  cause  some  miijchief  to  my  uncle's  craft*  Why 
have  you  not  told  me  thia  before,  Kate?" 

The  scene  I'alentine  had  beheld  from  the  casement  of  his  uncle's 
mansion  was  in  iiself  sufficient  to  move  his  feelings  under  any  circum- 
stances. One  unlucky  individual  wa^  beset  in  Strand  Street  by  a. 
whole  rout  of  rutlians,  although  with  his  long  rapier  before  him,  and 
his  back  planted  against  the  palisades  in  front  of  the  house^  he  was 
endeavouring  to  sell  himself  as  dearly  as  possible*  He  was  just  at 
that  moment  on  the  even  of  being  beaten  to  the  earth  by  his  numerous 
assailttnls,  when  he  was  released  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  our 
friend  Valentine  upon  the  scene. 

That  worthy  came  to  the  rescue  like  a  tiger,  and  dealing  his  blows 
right  and  left  with  tremendous  energy*  snatched  the  stranger  from  the 
unknightly  cudgels  of  his  assailants,  and  with  the  assistance  of  some  of 
the  serving-men  of  his  uncle's  establishment,  succeeded  in  bringing 
him  ofTj  and  dragging  him  into  the  mansion,  just  as  Master  I^Tumble, 
the  niayor,  together  w^ith  the  whole  posse  comiiaftts,  thrust  into  the 
fray*  The  gallant  who  bad  been  thus  snatched  from  the  clutches  of 
the  Sandwichers,  was  a  youth  of  some  two-and-twenty  years  of  age. 
He  hud  been  considerably  matiled  in  the  affray ;  but,  seen  under  every 
disadvantage,  he  quickly  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  fair  Ciitharine, 

Aleanwhile  the  vessel  we  have  before  mentitined  in  this  lii^^tory  had 
aucoessfully  warped  ller  way,  spite  of  the  townsfolk,  along  the  haven* 
and  followed  by  a  cloud  of  skirmishers,  consisting  of  a  crew  of  patches, 
••  Rude  mechanics,  who  worked  for  bread  upon  the  Sandwich  stalls," 
had  got  fairly  out  to  sea.  Whatever  the  nature  of  her  cargo  might 
have  been,  and  how  come  by,  (for  these  w^re  days  in  which  the  most 
renoM^ned  of  our  naval  heroes  were  most  unscrupulous  con scie need 
blades,*  and  when  once  fairly  on  the  high-seas,  made  war  upon  their 
own  account  occasional Iy«)  it  was  very  evident  those  in  command  had 
ao  desire  or  intentifm  that  their  papers  should  be  overhauled  either  by 
the  mobility  of  this  Cinque  Fort,  or  those  in  authority  over  them. 

Perfectly  aware,  from  former  embroilments  in  other  lands  afar,  that 
the  present  excitement  in  the  town  was  caused  by  their  own  orticers, 


•  The  Pelican,  com  ma  Tided  by  Drake  ;  the  Elizabeth,  by  Winter  ;  accompanied 
by  the  Marygold,  of  thirty  ions,  the  Fly  Boat.  <if  fifty  tons^  the  Chrifltopher,  h  pin- 
nace of  fifteen  tons,  sailed  from  Plymouth,  15th  Novemlier,  1577^  wiiled  rouod  the 
world,  and  rettirued  to  the  ft&fme  port*  3rd  Nuveraber,  I^IW.  The  *hip  in  which 
Drake  sailed  wan  vieited  by  EUiUibeth^  who  tH.mlferred  knigluhood  upon  him,  there- 
by »ett1iDg  all  wmtnjveny  upon  the  iubject  of  the  immense  Mum*  he  had  brought 
home.  The  PeHcan  remained  for  yearn  at  Deplford,  an  ohject  of  puhlk  admiration, 
till  her  timben  fell  to  decay. 
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and  who  had  dunned  their  bravery  that  morning,  and  gone  ashare  for  & 
lark  amongst  the  Cinque  Port  l>ona  rahas,  the  grim  ancient,  who  wt 
liave  befure   seen    in  command  of  the  re^^el^  had   thought  it  best  to 
bring-to  beyond  the  draw-bridge  for  a  time,  and  marching  hta  party  of 
men-at-arms  into  the  town^  drove  the  mob  up  High  Street,  into  8t. 
Clement's  churchyard,   where  be  treated  the  towTisfolk  to  a  bvorfit 
amongst  the  tombstones,  and  giving  them  one  or  two  Tolleys*  crippled 
two  of  the  civic-guard  for  life,   and   obliged   several   of  the  Ditift 
burghers  of  the  town  to  take  measure  of  that  portion  of  grotind  vhidb 
was  now  iid equate  to  all  their  future  wants  and  wishes.    By  thismetiui 
be  succeeded  in  bringing  most  of  his  party  on  board  ;  all,  indeed,  but 
two  unlucky  individuals,  who,  having  become  separated  in  the  ouofu' 
sioiii  were  potmced  upon  by  tlie  civil  jvower,  and  fairly  hunted  throogb 
the  town,  a^  if  tliey  had  been  iilnnger  curs  in  a  rabid  state.     Muter 
Mumble,  the  nmyor,  indeed,  who   had  somewhat  recovered  hmtk  the 
sousing  he  hud  received  in  the  water  delfj  was  himself  in  a  itite  of 
partial  hydrophobia,  and  vowing  vengeunce  against  the  runagates  if  bf 
could  but  catch  them,  swore  they  should  hive  a  taste  of  the  flavoar  ^ 
every  stream   in  the  town,  from  the  riJaring  gutter  to  the  alaoj{bt«f- 
house-dyke.     Under  these   circumstances  one  of  the  fu^ri lives,  ta  «? 
have  seen,  was  rescued  and  sheltered  in  Sir  Philip  Mandevdle'soiao- 
sion  in  Strand  Street ;  and  thither  Mr.  Mayor,   brimfuU  of  ife  iiwl 
dyke-water,  foHowed,  to  demand  him. 

Indeed,  the  wild,  adventurous  life  these  gallants  lived,  their  ptnt- 
verance  amid^^t  storm  and  wreck,  the  ditbculties  they  eaoouotem  il 
distant  lands,  and  eren  the  horrors  they  were  reported  to  have  biW 
witness  to,  gave  them  a  degree  of  interest  during  this  reign  such  un 
Inrdly  to  be  conceived  in  our  times.  The  spirit  of  the  liaie  wa«  fii- 
tirely  military  ;  chivalry  was  the  order  of  the  day  ;  *'  A  fair  mMaimi 
fhruned  Itt/  the  Wesi**  and  around  her  footstool  knelt  the  cboice-driW 
ctiViiliers  and  master  spirits  of  the  world*  All  Christendom,  loo,  wii 
about  to  receive  a  (illip,  and  a  horseboy  to  become  *'  The  wondffaf  die 
world," — ^'*  Shakspeare  was  dipping  his  pen  in  his  own  heart." 

The  romantic  idens  of  the  fair  Catharine  were  all  in  favotir  of  foreign 
adventure.  The  circumMtances,  therefore,  under  which  the  hiadiwn* 
stranger  had  been  introduced  to  her  presence,  were  in  thenwelff* 
t^utticient  ti>  interest  ht  r  in  his  favour  ;  and  when  she  looked  opoo  Iw 
noble  conn  fen  a  nee,  til  II  figure,  and  graceful  air,  seen  to  adifsniaigr  io 
the  rich  and  elegjtit  costume  Ire  wore,  she  couhl  ulmiwst  hare  ihii^^ 
she  beheld  the  personification  of  one  of  the  characters  of  a  fefwiri** 
(day  she  had  jii.>t  been  perusing,  with  feelings  of  wonder,  adn 
and  delight.  In  nliort,  the  fair  Catharine  fell  headlong  in  l*'^' 
the  stranger  at  tirst  sighti 

''  I  might  call  him/'  she  said  to  herself, 

*  A  thing  divine,  for  notliing  natiirsl 
I  t'vcr  »siw  so  nitbJtf.'  ** 

When,  therefi>re,  Muster  Mumble,  the  mayor,  accompanitKl  ^•i'  ^^'^ 
the  hog-lK'adle*  the  superviMor  of  tlie  water  uelf,  the  lowu-cl* 
the  jHJifsecomitaht.fj  damonred  for  U'lmitlunce  at  the  portal  nf  i 
sion,  demanding  instant  aufl  unconditionid  surrender  t»f  the  f.in 
rine's  guest,  she  resolved  to  save  him  from  their  rapiiciouR  c 
Her  steeds  were  ready  saddled  in  the  stableM,  and  making  the  ^' 
youth  change  doublets  with  lier  cousin  Valcntiije,  slouched  his  (vmA-J- 
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unfler  a  mde-!jrimniecl  beaver,  gave  him  tbe  hawk  she  carried  with 
one  haml,  and  with  the  other  led  him  throiij^h  a. small  closet-like  opart- 
ment,  to  the  stabling  ;  where,  iiiDuntiug  hini  upon  the  griiom's  steeds 
&h<»  jumped  upon  her  own  palfrey,  una,  desiring  Valentine  to  admit 
the  mayor  into  the  mansion  as  she  quitted  it,  she  galloped  into  Strand 
Street,  dashed  through  the  nmb,  and,  clearing  the  Citnterbury  ijate, 
turned  tip  a  narrow  road  to  the  right,  and  taking  the  way  to  Rich- 
borough,  safely  reached  the  walls  of  the  old  Roman  fortress  which 
stands  upon  the  small  elevation  where  the  legions  of  Crcsar  leaped 
ashore  when  they  invaded  Rrituin. 

Tlie  stranger  cavalier  had  found  some  diflficulty  in  keeping  at  the 
bridle*reiii  of  the  delicate  creature  who  thus  galloped  over  rough  and 
smooth  in  wild  career,  along  the  rough  and  dangeroUH  road  they  had 
traversed.  They  had  small  opportunity  for  converse,  but  his  eyes  had 
told  him  that  Diana  herself  was  not  more  lovely  than  the  fair  votaress 
by  his  side.  8 lie  pulled  up  her  steed  upo»  the  mysterious  cross  within 
the  area  of  the  castle,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  Bonaventura  just 
then  clearing  the  mouth  of  the  haven,  and  getting  out  to  sea.  There 
are  some  brief  moments  in  man's  career  worth  a  whole  age  of  common- 
place life.  To  the  fair  Catharine  and  her  companion  the  fleeting 
minutes  which  hud  passed  since  they  had  become  acquainted  were,  per- 
hapsj  the  light  "never  to  shine  again  in  the  dull  stream  of  life  ;''  this 
Roman  fortress^  swept  by  the  blasts  of  near  two  thousand  years,  the 
greenest  spot  in  memory's  waste.  Remembrance  in  after  years  woidd 
hallow  these  sacred  precincts,  and  dwell  fondly  upon  every  trifling  in- 
cident of  that  short  ride  with  feelings  of  romantic  interestj  only  to  be 
furnished  by  the  peculiar  situation. 

The  cavalier  dismounted  from  his  steed,  and  pressed  the  hand  of  hia 
fair  deliverer.  The  terror  of  the  mayor,  the  hog-beadle,  and  the  town- 
clerk,  were  all  forg<Jtten  as  he  gazed  upon  the  chiselled  features  of  the 
fair  Ciitharine,  with  her  beautiful  dark  tresses  streaming  in  the  wind. 
Even  the  supervisor  of  the  water  del f  was  forgotten.  His  story  had 
been  told  in  her  too-willing  ear,  even  in  the  brief  ten  minutes  they  had 
conversed  together,  tis  they  rested  their  panting  steeds.  The  lady 
pointed  to  a  small  hostel  situate  upon  the  Sandwich  Flats,  towards 
JPeg^^elK  By  swift  riding  he  might  reach  it,  gain  a  boat,  and  get  on 
Ifoard  his  Hbip,  now  tossing  in  the  bay*  The  cavalier  swore  by  the 
&acred  symbol  upon  which  she  stood  on  thsit  day  fortnight  he  would 
return  to  claim  the  fair  Catharine  for  his  bride.  They  would  meet 
uprm  that  croess. 

The  setting  sun  tinged  the  massive  ruins  of  Richborough,  and  the 
evening  breeze  sighed  in  dreary  wlnsiiers  along  its  walls,  and  still  Ca- 
Uiarrne  de  ^landeville  sat,  sad  and  solitary,  on  her  steed,  and  watched 
a  small  boat  which  was  pulling  for  the  Bonaventura,  now  rounding  the 
point.  When  the  small  speck  which  contained  her  lover  also  disap- 
peared, she  turned  her  horse's  head,  and  rode  hack  to  Sandwich.  One 
brief  fortnight,  and  they  would  meet  again.  He  had  sworn  it  by  Ricli- 
horough  Cnwis.  Would  he  keep  his  word?  Time  will  shew.  Ere 
nightfall  the  gallant  Bonaventura  was  ashore  upon  the  Goodwin  Sands. 
Those  dreadful  depths  swallo\*'ed  up  for  ever  the  treasures  of  the 
Cataian  mines.  The  good  ship  bulged  ;  the  waves  rushed  in  fast,  and 
all  that  was  evermore  seen  of  the  crew  thai  on  board  was  three  grim- 
iooking  adventurers  lashed  to  a  mast,  who  were  washed  underneath 
Broadstairs  Cliff  next  morning,  dead. 
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THE  BAG  OF  GOLD. 


BY    ALFEE0    CROWQCILL. 

Beightly  shone  the  moon  over  the  fuir  city  of  Venice,  and  wher 
ever  her  silvery  rays  kissed  the  dark  waters  of  the  many  canals  wbi< ' 
intersect  that  mart  of  merchants,  as  the  guy  gondolas  passed  and  re-  ' 
passed  J  rippling  the  smuoth  surface  with  their  prows  and  fin-like  oari, 
they  a])peared  like  the  shining  scales  of  huge  serpents,  undulating  j 
spurting  amung  her  marble  palaces. 

In  one  of  the  remotest  corners  of  the  place  dwelt  the  usurer  Gulseppe 
Valdoni.  Humour  reported  hiui  as  rich  as  Crcesus  ;  but  he  held  one 
gem  in  his  possession  which  he  valued  above  his  gold,  his  only  daugh- 
ter, Bianca,  a  jewel  without  a  flaw  I  Serenades  were  nightly  perfcnned 
under  the  balcony  of  his  residence,  and  all  the  gallants  of  Venice  en- 
deavoured to  win  the  attention  of  the  wealthy  heiress  of  VaJdoni. 

Of  all  the  iiuitors  who  liought  the  lovely  Bianca>  none  found  fivour 
in  ker  eye*  but  Ludovico,  the  gay,  bold,  reckless  Ludovico.  In  person 
he  was  eminently  handsome,  and  in  her  estimation,  who  had  only  the 
opportunity  i>f  judging  of  a  lover  by  sight,  he  was  as  far  above  all  hi* 
competitors.  She  loved  him  !  ay,  and  with  a  fervour  which  is  only 
known  in  southern  climes. 
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Truth  to  nay,  Ludovlco  was  an  incotijitaiit  man,  a  gamblerj  and  a 
bankrupt  m  every  virtue* 

It  was  micJuigbt,  and  Biaiica>  with  pul|jitating  beart^  was  watching 
in  the  balcuny.  Ludovicocanie  alone  in  a  ^findiita.  She  threw  to  him 
a  bag  of  gold  J  and  was  about  to  de&cend,  and  to  place  heraelf  under  the 
protection  of  her  suitor. 

"  Deareiit,  besit-beloved  Bianca/' said  the  deceiver,  *' to-morrofv  tk% 
this  hour  I  will  be  here  and  bear  you  away,  if  I  survive  the  dt&ayi- 
pointment  of  to-night.  Everything  will  then  be  ready  for  my  bride. 
FarewelJ  I"  And  be  rowed  briskly  away  from  the  startled  damsel, 
who  for  his  Kake  had  betrayed  the  confidence  of  her  fond  father  by  ab- 
stracting the  bag  of  gold. 

Cold  and  heartless  as  was  LudovieOj  he  felt  a  pang  ma  he  lost  aight 
of  the  confiding  and  affectionate  Bianca,  **  But/'  thought  he,  with 
plausible  sophistry,  **  has  she  not  robbed  her  own  father  ?  And  sliall 
1  keep  faith  with  one  uho  has  proved  faithlesa  to  him  who  gave  her 
being  ?      Worthlesii  wanton  I" 

The  gallant,  having  reached  his  destination^  hastily  moored  his  gon- 
dola, and  eagerly  clutching  the  bag  of  gold,  concealed  it  beneath  his 
cloak,  and  hurried  homewards.  Passing  beneiith  a  dark  colonnade, 
reposing  in  the  still  shadow  of  the  mooni  and  calculating  in  his  own 
mind  the  worth  of  the  ducats  of  which  he  had  so  unworthily  poBsessed 
himself,  he  was  sttirtled  by  approaching  footsteps,  and,  turning  round, 
observed  three  men  close  upon  his  track.  They  were  evidently  bent 
upon  overtaking  him,  and,  almost  before  he  had  presence  of  mind  to 
draw  his  rapier,  they  fell  upon  him,  and,  encumbered  by  his  cloak  and 
the  weight  of  bis  treasure,  he  was  unable  to  repel  their  sanguinary 
attack,  and  dropped  lifeless  at  the  feet  of  the  brigands,  pierced  with 
many  wounds.  The  bag  of  gold  chinked  npon  the  pavement  ;  they 
seized  the  weighty  prize,  and,  rushing  from  the  spot,  turned  into  the 
Piazza  di  San  Marco,  thence  crossing  the  Bialto,  they  encountered  the 
night-watch,  who  surrounded  and  captured  them. 

They  were  searched,  speedily  deprived  of  their  newly-acquired  trea- 
ftur^j  and  conducted  forthwith  to  the  guard-house,  where  being  recog- 
nised by  the  authorities  as  indifferent  cliaracters,  and  being  examitied 
jseparately,  giving  a  different  account  of  their  objects  and  pursuits, 
they  were  locked  up,  in  order  to  be  examined  the  following  morning 
by  the  magistrate. 

They  would  willingly  have  relinquished  their  plunder  to  bribe  their 
captors;  but  the  latter  were  too  numerous  to  act  dishonestly  without 
the  fear  of  detection,  although,  under  other  circumstances,  and  for 
tucb  a  consideration,  they  might  wilJiugiy  have  refrained  from  pressing 
the  charge. 

The  magistrate  before  whom  the  culprits  were  ushered  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  was  a  stern  man,  and  possessed  great  influence  in  the 
state  of  V^ en  ice. 

"Fortunately  for  ye,"  said  he,  addressing  the  prisoners,  ''there  is 
DO  proof  that  you  have  obtained  this  bag  with  violence  ;  but  we  niiiy 
remsooably  infer  that  such  plunder  was  not  filched  from  the  lawful 
potseasor  while  he  retained  life.  Justice,  ever  associated  with  divine 
mercy^  and  of  which  we  are  the  unworthy  dispenser,  charitably  gives 
vou  the  benefit  of  our  ignorance  and  the  want  of  evidence.  Your 
lives  are  spared, — and  may  you  repent  of  your  evil  deeds.  We  attach 
the  property  in  behalf  of  the  rightful  owner ;  and  in  the  meantime 
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cimsign  yau  to  impriHonmeol,  in  order  that,  should  luiy  evidenoe  Iker^ 
after  wtihg  in  your  favour,  you  may  have  the  benefit  of  it.  Aw«y  wislb 
them  !** 

The  prisoners  were  removed,  and  the  night-watch  who  had  captmid 
tbem  were  liberally  rewarded.  The  hag  of  jeold  remained  with  the 
magistrate,  who  Wiis  too  much  occupied  with  official  busineis  to  eet  mi 
foot  any  inquirieti  respecting  the  lawful  posietsar.  He  pkctd  tike 
treasure  in  his  strong  chest.  When  the  investigatioii  took  ' 
two  nephews  were  present,  and  contemplated  the  bae»  which 
to  have  some  talismanic  influence  upon  all  who  gajced  upon  it, 
irresistible  deiire  of  appropriation.  They  laughed  at  the  idea 
being  locked  up»  and  consigned  to  the  same  fate  as  the  prisoners 
their  liberal  philosophy  they  determined  that  distribution  wa»  kr 
wiser  than  accumulation ;  and,  with  a  virtue  that  ia  so  uocomman  it 
the  world,  they  had  long  practised  what  they  preached.  In  theexeftvt 
of  this  moral  principle  they  had  both  become  deeply  indebted^  iDil 
with  tlmt  fervent  generosity  known  only  to  the  heart  of  youth,  tfaff 
longed  to  liquidate  their  liabilities.  There  was  no  owner  for  the  btf 
of  gold  ;  tlierefore  they  argued  that  it  could  nut  lie  better  dinhoflil 
than  in  the  payment  of  their  debta  of  honour.  Having  come  I0  tin 
conclusion,  the  two  honest  youths  resolved  to  cut  up  this  stray  |dU«8 
goo^e^  and  feaat  themselves  and  their  creditors  therewith. 

Wlien  sleep  had  sealed  the  eyelids  of  all  within  the  raigtitfiti't 
dwellings  Giovanni  and  Guiseppe  stealthily  quitted  their  ch&mb«n.Bfli 
proceeded  to  the  strong-room,  where  the  tag  of  gold  waa  carefully  df* 
posited.  The  sympathy  of  their  pursuit  had  compelled  tbem,  nithoai^ 
individually  reluctant,  to  come  to  a  mutual  understanding.  Now  Ufli* 
seppe^  who  was  married,  contended  with  his  cousin  that  he  ntf  m* 
titled  to  two-thirds  of  the  treasure ;  his  liabilities,  tt»o,  were  l«fpf^ 
than  Giovauni's,  and^iu  his  opinion^  justified  this  division.  The?  Mi 
at  last  came  to  the  determination  of  decamping,  sliould  ihej'  i^Aai^ 
pos^session,  and  thus  escape  both  the  ire  of  their  uncle  and  the  m^' 
tunities  of  their  creditors*  Guiaeppe's  wife  was  on  a  visit  tnhgth^ 
ihei,  and  his  only  son,  a  beautiful  boy  of  four  years  old,  wm  Irft  ifl  h^* 
care ;  he  therefore  took  the  precaution  of  consigning  htm  to  thf  WW 
of  a  trusty  gondolier,  who  was  to  row  to  a  certain  point,  where  he^ 
poaed  to  join  him. 

But  to  return  to  the  magistrate's  strong-room,  which  overlmJiid tBi 
canal.  They  succeeded,  with  some  difficulty,  in  forcing  upen  tb#  cfcn* 
containing  the  treasure,  and  Giovanni  grasped  the  coveted  priif< 

"'Tis  mine  I'*  cried  he,  exnltingly* 

*'*Tia  ours,"  said  Guiseppe>  holding  out  his  eager  hand. 

*'  Stay,"  replied  Giovanni  ;  "  I  have  had  half  the  dan^#— «itfi^ ' 
am  entitled  to  half  the  plunder.     Nothing  less  will  satisfy  roe." 

**  How  I — why,  did  you  not  promise  to  be  coutetit  with  one  tbiri< 
said  Guiseppe. 

**  1  had  not  then  possession/'  replied  Giovanni. 

Guiseppe  burned  with  rage,  ana,  darting  forward,  snatched  tht  "f 
of  gold  from  his  cousin's  gra^p,  and  ruahing  towards  the  baJcwBy»^ 
claimed,  **  Do  you  persist  in  your  demand  ?  Will  nothing  le*  «la^ 
you  ?" 

"  Corpo  di  Bacco  !  nothing  !"  answered  the  other  savigely. 

"  Then  thus  ends  the  dispute,"  said  Guisenf>e ;  sod,  opeuN?  * 
casement,  lie  ^vildly  cast  the  gold  into  the  canal. 
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A  piercing  shriek  followed,  not  froni  the  disappointed  Giovanni,  but 
from  the  waters  below.  Giiiseppe  liad  cast  the  bag  of  gold  upoti  the 
innocent  head  of  his  child,  and  kilted  it ! 

Giovanni  (ledj  conscious  of  his  participation  in  ihe  robbery,  and  too 
soon  the  di&tmcted  father  learned  the  fate  of  his  boy,  and  went  ravmg 
mad  I 

Giovanni,  the  fugitive,  was  reported  to  have  plundered  his  uncle. 
The  gondolier,  meanwhile,  had  cunningly  concealed  the  bag  of  gold, 
and  produced  a  log  of  wood,  which  he  asserted  had  been  cast  from  the 
window^  and  was  the  cause  of  the  death  of  Guiseppe's  son  ;  and, 
safe  in  the  insanity  of  the  wTetched  father,  he  carried  home  the 
Ireasure* 
[  A  slip  of  parchment  was  tied  round  the  neck  of  the  fatal  bag,  indi- 
cating that  it  contained  one  thousand  golden  ducats.  But^  through 
fear,  or  some  mysterious  inHtience,  the  gondolier  could  not  be  induced 
to  break  the  seal  that  fastened  it;  feariful  even  of  keeping  it  in  his 
buDjble  dwelling,  he  carefully  inclosed  it  in  a  box,  and  buried  it  in  bis 
little  garden. 

Now  the  gondolier  had  an  only  daughter,  Veronicaj  who  was  very 
beflutifuU  and  «he  had  manv  suitors  among  her  own  class.  The  hand- 
some, gay,  and  dissipated  Beppo,  however,  was  her  chosen  favourite* 
He  rowed  so  well,  and  sang  so  sweetly,  that  the  maid  wjis  charmed, 
notwithstanding  his  suspected  gallantries. 

An  old  tradesman  of  Venice  happened  to  meet  Veronica  one  even- 
ing;, as  her  father  was  taking  her  home  in  hi'<i  gondola,  and  became  ena- 
moured of  her  charms.  He  sought  her  father,  and  offered  her  his 
'*  protection."  The  gondolier  confessed  himself  highly  flattered  by  his 
notice,  but  declined  the  honour. 

"  Take  her  to  wife,'*  said  the  bluff  gondolier,  **  and  she  is  yours.  1 
can  gire  her  a  dowry.  Say  the  wordf^  and  the  girl  and  a  thousand 
gald<»i  ducats  are  yours." 

**  What  !'*  exclaimed  the  tradesman^  whose  avarice  equalled  his  new 
paanion ;  '*  you  are  joking," 

"  By  the  Virgin !"  replied  the  father,  '*  I  speak  the  trutlu" 

The  affair  was  soon  settled  between  the  gondolier  and  the  trades- 
man ;  but  there  was  one  person  who  was  by  no  means  pleased  by  the 
bargain,  Beppo,  who  vowed  vengeance  against  the  bridegroom,  al- 
though he  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  mean^  which  had  brought  about 
the  marriage. 

Veronica  was  married,  and  the  old  man  conveyed  the  maid,  and  the 
tmgofgold,  to  his  house.  On  the  foHowing  morning  be  was  found 
murdered,  stabbed  in  fifty  places  by  a  poniard.  As  be  was  but  a 
tnulesman,  the  authorities  took  little  or  no  trouble  in  seeking  out  the 
aMaaiiD*     These  affairs  were  so  eommnn  in  the  city  of  merchants* 

The  widow  took  possession  of  the  old  man's  property,  and  concealed 
the  bag  of  gold,  which  had  been  tlie  fatal  cause  of  this  unwise  and  un- 
propitious  alliance. 

A  few  months  afterwards  the  tearless  widow  married  the  murderer 
of  her  husband.  Guilt,  however,  rarely  goes  unpunished  ;  and  ere  a 
few  short  months  elapsed,  Veronica  disicovered  that  the  man  whom 
•he  once  idolized,  and  for  whom  she  bad  sacrificed  so  euich,  was  in 
every  way  ujiworthy  of  her  love.  He  lavishly  expended  the  estate  of 
her  late  hu)»band  in  his  unlaAvful  pleasures,  while  she,  deserted  by  him, 
*      'in  fwrrow  and  in  snlitude.     Proud,  overbearing,  and  reveu^^Cv\\, 
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Veronica's  passion  of  love  was  soon  transfarmed  to  hatred  tlie  madvop' 
tense. 

The  bag  of  gold,  which  she  had  carefuU?  concealed,  reoiaio^  «i- 
touclied.  Depositing  it  in  a  place  of  safetj,  she  instuntlr  Miu|&ttb 
presence  of  the  judge,  and  denounced  her  renegade  and  unwortajln^ 
hand  as  a  murderer  I 

Beppo  was  seized,  and  the  eTidence  she  produced  was  so  orndtdn 
that  the  worthless  husband  was  condemned  to  the  rack, 

Veronica  retired  to  a  nunnery,  hoping  to  obtain  pardon  for  heroflb 
and  presented  the  bag  of  gold  as  an  offering  to  the  c<>nrenl ! 

The  bursar  or  treasurer  of  the  conrent  was  a  certain  Brother  Aa- 
selmo ;  a  thin,  bilious  man,  severe  and  taciturn,  who  Terilf  Ifidudhle 
a  skeleton  clothed  in  parchment.  He  was  regarded  as  almost  s  tiiBt 
by  the  good  sisters,  so  punctilious  was  he  in  the  perfinmance  of  tiit  re> 
ligious  duties.  It  is  true  that  he  had  been  a  great  reprobate  in  lib 
youth ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  he  had  become  a  great  byfocrile. 
The  bag  of  gold  was  confided  to  his  custody  ;  and  so  fearful  wis  bt  rf 
its  corrupting  influence,  that  he  resoked  to  convey  it  far  from  llie|«it 
atmosphere  of  the  conven^,  for  fear  of  contamination.  This  wu  ii- 
suredly  carrying  his  scruple  to  the  extreme.  He  first, pro6fl6/f,faCW^ 
tained  the  insane  idea  of  casting  the  "  root  of  all  evil  "  beneath  tit 
blue  waves  of  the  Adriatic;  but  upon  mature  deliberation  heosotva^ 
ed  that  it  would  be  better  to  lay  it  by  for  charitable  parpoaea.  Siioiff 
as  he  was,  he  might  one  day  be  in  want  of  it ;  he  therefore  resolved!* 
deposit  it  forthwith  in  the  nands  of  a  trusty  friend- in-need,  whs  M 
supplied  his  necessities  in  the  days  of  his  lamented  extra^agaaot* 

Unfortunately  for  Brother  Anselmo,  he  carried  the  bag  of  gaUtatW 
lawful  owner,  who  instantly  recognised  and  reclaimed  the  ttojeiidmil^ 
He  possessed  irrefragable  proofs  that  the  parchment-label  was  ill  Ui 
own  hand- writing,  and  embraced  the  precious  bag  of  gold  witb  tkf 
fondness  of  a  parent  who  had  recovered  his  lost  child^  Brother  Ao- 
selmo  vainly  remonstrated,  and  the  interview  concluded  by  ihetnirfrlf 
money-lender  unceremoniously  kicking  him  out,  retaining  fomnmnd 
the  fatal  treasure. 

Fain  would  the  astonished  bursar  have  resented  this  unsennlf  ft- 
buff ;  but  a  consciousness  of  his  own  villany  made  him  gulptbei»» 
dignity  which  was  put  upon  him ;  but  he  vowed  vengeance.  Bfbff 
he  could  put  in  execution  bis  secret  purposes  his  defalcatioii  wu  iliic^ 
vered  ;  he  was  summoned  before  the  tribunal,  and  oondemuHl  ts  fVi 
the  remainder  of  his  wretched  existence  in  a  dungeon ! 

The  bag  of  gold  thus  returned  unbroken  to  the  hands  of  ther^f^ 
owner^  having  been  in  its  travels  the  cause  of  so  much  cnnt  tf^ 
misery  to  its  intermediate  possessors. 

Wealth,  obtained  by  a  long  life  of  toil  and  honesty  does  not 
produce  happiness ;  ill->gottea  gold — never ! 
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The  perpetual  tran sfer  of  property  from  liand  to  hand  in  Xiondon 
givea  to  the  various  auction -marts  a  permanent  importance,  aa  one 
of  the  remarkable  features  of  London  life. 

The  necessity  of  quick  return  of  money  requires  a  perpetual  bar- 
gain, sale,  and  auction^  and  the  announcements  of  these  la^t  form  a 
very  marked  feature  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the  day. 

The  Auction  Mart,  pre-eminently  so  called,  though  there  are  a 
hundred  others  of  various  minor  degrees  of  importance,  may  be  called 
the  greatest  thoroughfare  in  the  world.  Estates  pass  through  it  with 
the  case  of  '•  greased  lightning ;"  indeed,  at  one  time  or  another, 
England  has  jumped  down  her  own  throat,  the  said  throat  being  re- 
presented by  the  all-swallowing  maw  of  the  Auction  Mart.  Here  are 
submitted  to  your  approbation,  here  solicit  the  honour  of  your  pre- 
ference, to-day,  at  **  twelve  ybr  one  o'clock/' a  slice,  some  twenty 
tbousund  acres  of  the  sandy  deserts  of  the  Cape ;  a  princely  estate 
in  Gloucestershire,  *'  with  political  influence  extending  over  I  know 
not  how  many  thousand  independent  yeomen /'-^how  far  the  political 
influence  thus  advertised  as  a  marketable  commodity  agrees  with 
the  character  of  independence  ascribed  to  the  yeomen,  the  auction- 
eer does  not  condescend  to  inform  us  ; — "  the  next  preKentation  to  a 
living  within  fifty  miles  of  London,  in  a  sporting  neighbourhood, — 
single  duty, — present  incumbent  aged  seventy-seven;"  ** absolute 
reversion  to  money  in  the  funds;'"  ** house  and  premises  in  a  first- 
rate  business  situation  in  the  city;"  •* eligible  estates  at  Swan 
River;'"  "a  cellar  of  choice  and  valuable  wines ;"  '*  a  family  vault 
at  Kensall  Green  ;"  "  a  four-roomed  freehold  cottage  and  garden  ;" 
'*  the  Coliseum/* 

Entering  the  apartment  where  the  three  last- mentioned  coromodi- 
ties  were  about  to  be  offered  to  pubh-e  competition,  we  were  not 
surprised  to  find  it  crowded  to  excess,  a  popular  and  well-known 
auctioneer  being  expecte<l  to  ascend  the  pulpit,  and  great  the  curi- 
osity of  the  assembled  crowd. 

It  is  with  heroes  of  the  hammer  as  with  heroes  of  the  pen  and 
sword,  every  age  has  its  prime  hero,  to  whom  all  others  succumb, 
and  play  secondary  and  inferior  fiddles.  He  fills  the  public  eye 
■with  a  constant,  steady  light,  while  others  flit  before  it  like  meteors. 
He  is  the  prince  of  auctioneers;  millions  have  been  transferred  from 
time  to  time  by  the  sound  of  his  ivory  mallet ;  he  is  the  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  the  historical  auctioneers  of  other  days,  whose  names  have 
survived  their  catalogues;  of  Cock,  and  Squibb,  and  that  fortunate 
brother^  immortalized  by  Peter  Pindar, 

**  Who  with  a  hammer,  and  a  C4^n»cieTice  clirar. 
Got  glory,  aa<l  teo  tliouaand  poytidi  ih-yckr.^* 
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After  waiting  patiently  half  an  hour  and  more  beyond  the  ap- 
pointed time,  we  observed  a  man  in  his  shirt- sleeves,  in  the  act  of 
putting  on  a  bloom-coloured  contj  which  harmonized  exactly  with 
a  bloom-coloured  face ;  then,  taking  a  comb  from  his  waistcoit 
pocket,  he  carefully  arranja^ed  **  the  lyart  haffets,  wearing  thin  ind 
bare,"  upon  either  side  his  forehead.  His  toilet  thus  performed  m 
the  eye  of  his  bidders,  and  an  expectant  grin  having  already  begun 
to  expand  itself  over  the  faces  of  his  curiou?  auditors^  the  succesior 
of  Squibb^  who,  unlike  the  young  luliis, 

^'  Sequitur  patrem  pas»ihujt  squij," 

grasps  his  ivory  mallet,  and  ascends  the  rostrum. 

His  keen  eye,  circling  round  the  room,  takes  the  measure  oft 
audience  at  a  glance ;  he  sees  their  value,  and  knows  by  iuitinct 
how  to  adapt  himself  to  their  humour.  Although,  in  all  probtW- 
lity,  this  gentleman  has  not  studied  rhetoric  as  an  art,  and  pedwpi 
never  heard  of  Sheridan's  plan,  of  first  disarming  his  auditory  by  a 
preliminary  joke»  then,  ere  they  have  time  to  recover  their  preietice 
of  mind,  bringing  up,  and  letting  fly  a  discharge  of  facts  and  Jirfti* 
raents ;  yet  this  is  precisely  the  plan  of  operation  of  our  huro^woo* 
auctioneer. 

Yet  his  humour  is  not  uniform,  nor  his  gravity  eaually  grav^, »» 
all  places.  He  is  a  "wiser  and  a  sadder  man"  in  tne  city,  M'H'Bg 
great  estates,  than  he  is  at  Co  vent  Garden,  disposing  of  a  comi/n>- 
ment  of  Turkey  carpets  ;  but,  however  he  may  augment  or  dimirti« 
his  inexhaustible  budget  of  fun,  his  ease  and  freedom  of  manner  *rt 
undiminished,  whether  he  expatiate  upon  the  paradisaical  excdlen« 
of  a  Norfolk  territory  to  the  raonied  Jews  of  Comhill,  or  euloj^*** 
aet  of  dining-tcibles  before  the  mahogany  Jews  of  Broker'a  Allty- 

After  the  good-humoured  joke  with  which  he  conciliates  hii*B- 
ditory  has  been  perpetrated,  and  the  laugh  with  which  it  i»  *uTf  » 
be  greeted  has  subsided,  George  looks  grave,  Jitnniltf  gravr,  W^* 
crously  solemn,  comically  sad.  He  finds  that  he  wants  word*  <■ 
express  his  sense  of  the  value  of  the  investment  he  is  about  labnnf 
before  you  ;  he  only  wishes  he  had  money,  Consols  iittaktng  at^' 
Here  George  shakes  bis  head  prophetically,  saying,  as  plain  as  a  •h*^* 
of  t!ie  head  can  say,  "  Consols  at  98^  can't'  last,*'  The  capitiH^ 
look  grave  as  George  continues  shaking  his  head,  and,  when  h*  1^ 
repeate*!  the  words,  *'  quaking  at  ylU  *'  three  or  four  times,  they  b^ 
gin  to  think  there  is  mmeiking  in  it,  ' 

"  Money/*  he  continues,  **  literally  a  drug ;  o€  na  valoe.  {A 
laugh.)  Yes,  he  repeated  it,  utterly  wortliless ;  drosa,  littfillj 
dross/*  (A  laugh,  and  a  voice  from  the  back  benches,  **  I  wi«h  ^ 
had  some  of  it,  though  !")  '*  Do  ye  ?  1  dare  say  you  do*  (Ltu|rfj- 
ter)  Well,  my  friend,  all  1  cjin  tell  you  is  this.*  Rothschild  tnltf  nw» 
the  other  day  he  was  offered  £l«X*,00()  for  a  sixteenth  per  r 
wouldn't  take  it ;  and  another  capitalist  of  my  ncquaintaittt 
the  same— I  mean  a  similar  sum,  at  a  half  per  cent,  and  cooidni|** 
it.     (A  laugh.)     You  mat/  laugh — ^ugh — agh/* 

The  two  last  monosyllables  faintly  represent  a  short,  dry,  j>fCi>Kf 
interject ional  sound,  something  between  a  cough  and  a  grwn^  »' 
which  George  delights,  and  which  serves  as  a  stop-gap  in  the  q^^ 
set  hedge  of  hia  oratory. 
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After  H  patise^  and  a  gulp  of  brown  sherry  and  water^  he  pro- 
ceed s, — 

*'  Where  will  you  get  siich  interest  for  your  money  ?  (No  an- 
8wer.)  I  thought  you  wouldn't  be  able  to  show  me  such  another 
chance  for  doybling  your  capital — agh-^ugh.  Why,  where  s  the 
difficulty  ?  You  can  borrow  money  on  the  security  of  tlii^  property 
for  little  or  nothing,  and  I  am  sure  you  are  too  honest  to  ask  it  for 
less,  (A  laygh,)  Come,  now,  make  a  beginning.  Give  me  a  hun- 
dred thousand— (a  pause) — ninety  thousand — eighty — seventy — six- 
ty—^any  thing  you  please.  The  difficulty  is,  I  see,  to  break  the  ice — 
ngh — ugh." 

At  length  he  gets  a  bidiier — fifty  thotiRand  is  bid.  And  now  no 
angler,  patiently  awaiting  the  Iong»expected  nibble,  is  more  brisk 
than  our  auctioneer.  His  eye  wanders  rapidly  over  the  monied  raob 
below  ;  he  leans  anxiously  forward,  and  his  eagle  glance  catches  the 
bidtling,  which  echoes  from  his  lips  ere  the  nod  of  the  bidder  haa 
well  ceased  to  sanction  the  announcement.  Sixty — sixty-five — se- 
venty thousand  pounds;  the  hammer  vibrating  from  the  undulating 
elbow^  hangs  menacingly  in  the  air;  the  competition, having  reached 
the  marketable  value  of  the  investment,  begins  to  flag;  George  raises 
the  hatmner  to  strike,  but  disappoints  us  with  a  blow  on  the  desk 
with  the  side  of  his  hand.  At  length  the  sharp,  decisive  knock  an- 
nounces the  sale,  and  the  clerk  proceeds  to  register  the  name  of  the 
successful  competitor* 

We  would  do  great  injustice  to  the  prince  of  auctioneers  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  4f  we  did  not  confess  that  he  is  not  less  great  in 
the  study  than  the  rostrum  ;  his  written  is  not  less  original  than  hia 
spoken  style ;  nor  do  we  well  know  which  demands  our  greatest 
tneed  of  admiration  and  applause,  the  written  panegyrics  with  which 
be  raises  property  in  the  eyes  of  capitalists,  or  the  uttered  eulogies 
with  which  he  knocks  it  down. 

The  elegance  and  aptitude  of  hia  quotations,  the  native  modesty 
with  which  he  introduces  himself,  as  connected  with  the  "  princely  "" 
estate  he  is  intrusted  with  by  the  **  noble  and  patriotic  proprietor'* 
to  submit  to  public  competition  ;  the  eajsy  confidence  with  which  he 
annexes  a  seat  in  Parliament  to  the  many  advantages  of  the  pur- 
chaser ;  the  complete  union  of  all  possible  agranats,  and  total  ab- 
ience  of  any  drawbacks,  of  whatever  kind,  upon  whatever  property, 
prove  to  us,  with  more  than  Socratic  or  Ariiitotelic  force,  how  per- 
fect the  terrestrial  bliss  that  money,  invested  under  the  hammer  of 
our  hero,  may  secure. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  this  great  man  has  received  in- 
structions to  dispose  of  the  parish  round-house,  pound,  stocks,  or 
pillory.  You  must  not  imagine  that  these  public  buildings  will  be 
introduced  to  your  notice  in  the  vulgar  tongue  ;  on  the  contrary, 
somewhat  in  the  following  style  will  appear  his  preliminary  adver- 
tiiement : — 

MR.  GILES  SCROGGINS 
Hm  th«  hiippiness  to  mrorm  ca[iitiiJii»t»,  tliat  he  hm  liiid  the  bonour  to  reoeive  Lba 
iiuuii«tiana  of  the 

COKPORATE  BODY 
of  the  lerrestFo^paradisaicaJ  lucality  of 

FKOGSUOLE 
ta  ttlvpoM  of  vrilhmii  i 


am 
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CORPORATE  LANDS 

and  teriirtTieuts,  compriiing  a  liUle  Heaven  of  u  rotundo,  celestially  located  a>  iht 
»iclunv€  «nd  of  the  Tillage,  (London  euid  other  maib  piia«  tbe  areoue  daUj^)  inlh« 
k«entre  of  a 

SPORTING  PARADISE, 
Itihickly  populated  witb  game ;  the  tails  of  the  pheaiiants  and  partridgta  litcraflT 
iiorerlappiiig,  and  the  hares  and  rahUits,  for  want  of  accommodation,  forced  to  he 
[three  tn  a  hed. 

LORD  BADGER*S  FOXHOUNDS 
"^hunt  the  immediate  lierjjjhbourhood  ;  and  distant  mounlaio»,  blendiiiiT  with  ih«M(f 
Hmmmeiit  at  the  top,  realize  the  poetry  of 

THE  LMJ^IORTAL  BARD; 
with  mutton  at  fourpence  farthing  a  pound,  and  other  elegancies  in  proportion  ! 
It  may  not  lie  alcove  tfu*  mark  to  indicate,  that  the  far-famed  scenery  of 
GENEVA'S  FAVOURED  LAKE 
[  inu«l  fall  below  par— in  fact,  a  discount — i^- lien  weighed  in  tlie  balance  with  the 
tublimity  of  tlie  si'^ne  under  ejuunination.     The  penci]  bp  Byron  or  Scott  would  in 
vain  desvriU,  without  ocular  demonBtration,  being  within  a  momentanecma  dhte 
of  the 

FIDDLER'S  GREEN  RAILWAY. 
In  addition  to  **-  a  distant  view  of  the  chan^ng  »ea/'  a  few  hundreds,  judldooilf 
laid  out  by  the  hand  of  taste  in   enlarging  the  mansion,  would  delight  the  pn^ 
ipectiTe 

VISUAL  ORB 
of  the  enterprising  capUaluL     But  it  must  not  be  werlooked  that 

NATURE  _ 

hat  herself  pointed  out  this  desirahle  residence  for  pfthlk  characters^  and  that  tbew 
ii  a  nmrai  certainty  of  the  happy  proprietor  l»eing  returned,  at  the  next  elecdoOt 
(or  sooner^) 

A  MEAJDER  OF  THE  HOUSE. 
Together  with  the  mansion,  will  be  digpoRcd  of, 

IN  A  RING  FENCE, 
a  com|}act  little  estate,  judicion»ly  adorned  with  a  belting  of  timber,  oteful  and  i  _ 
namentH.1,  where  at«»ck  may  he  regarded  as  secure  as  under  lock  and  kef,  under  ^ 
immediate  tutelage  of  the  authorities  of  the  district. 

Not  far  from  this  ejcquisite  little  property  is  lot  three — an  unique  erectioo«  ren* 
dered  of  classic  interest  by  the  residence  upon  one  occasion  of  the  renowned  Sir 
HudihraA,  whose  sublime  and  very  funny  hii^apher  has  deJMrribed  it  so  mtidl  su* 
perior  to  tvhul  IVIr.  Giles  Seroggins,  or  lanfjuage  could  attempt,  that  be  hope*  the 
monied  w^orld  will  pardon  this  short  notice  : — 


With  roof  so  low,  that  under  ll 

They  never  stand,  but  lie  or  sit ; 
And  yet  so  fouj,  that  whoso  is  in 
Is  to  the  middle- leg  in  prison  ; 
In  circle  magical  confined. 
With  walls  of  subtle  air  and  wind.* 


*'  In  all  the  fabric 
You  shall  not  see  a  stone  nor  a  brick j 
But  all  of  wood,  by  powerful  spell 
Of  magic  made  ini pregnable  ; 
There  *s  rieither  iron  bar  nor  gate, 
Portrullis,  chain,  iicir  bolt,  nor  grate, 
And  yet  men  durance  there  abide. 
In  dungetm  scarce  three  inches  wide; 

It  is  ahogether  a  task  of  nupererogaiion  to  dilate  upon  the  beauties  of  the  dip» 
cumjacent  hts  of  lovidy  scenery  round  aboui ;  the  mighiy  ocean  will  not  be  lift 
behind  ;  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  fresh  berrings  may  he  had^  with  hU  d 
mushrooms ;  the  uni!>rHgeaus  common,  with  a  right  of  pasture  for  the  ffotl^n^ 
diallenges  competition  with 

THE  BOUNDLESS  PRAIRIES 
of  central  Africa^  and  the 

GREAT  SANDY  DESERTS 
of  North  America.     Jliloney  may  b-e  made  by  washing  pip  in  the  pond,  ahouodinf 
with  carp,  tench,  and  tittlebats,  belonging  to  the  estate. 

Printed  particulars,  wHth  conditions  of  sale,  and  a  lithographic  print  of  this  bijtm 
of  a  lot,  may  be  had  at  the  Fox  and  Geese,  Frogshole.  when  Mr.  G.  S.  return 
from  his  circumambulatory  inspection  of  this  angelic  paradise. 

Our  readers  must  not  fall  into  the  roiatake  of  supposing  that  the 
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above  announcement,  or  its  prototypes  in  the  daily  papers^  are  seri- 
ously penned ;  quite  the  reverse.  The  peculiarity  of  the  style  is 
merely  intended  to  attract  notice,  and  excite  curiosity ;  and  the 
flowers  of  hyperbole,  which  the  eloquent  author  is  accustomed  to 
fecatter  over  his  subject,  have  as  much  relation  to  the  real  merits  of 
the  }>roperty  in  the  market,  as  the  florid  ornaments  of  a  mansion 
have  to  the  comfort  of  those  dwelling  within  its  walls. 

We  believe  the  peculiar  style  of  these  advertisements  contribute 
as  much  to  the  amusement  of  newspaper  readers  as  the  reports  at 
Bow^  Street,  or  any  other  humorous  portion  of  the  paper.  We  read 
them  with  due  allowances  for  the  imagination  of  the  writer,  con- 
scious that  if  his  flights  of  fancy  do  the  estate  no  good,  they  as  cer- 
tainly do  it  no  harm ;  and  we  recognise  with  renewed  pleasure 
every  fresh  indication  of  his  hyperbolic  humour,  in  advertisements 
of  several  columns  in  length,  tessellated  in  slim  italic  characters^  al- 
ternating with  robust  Roman  capitals. 

For  our  own  parts,  we  trust  we  shall  be  awarded  that  meed  of 
praise  we  consider  ourselves  so  richly  to  have  deserved,  in  preserving 
for  posterity  some  account  of  the  written  and  spoken  style  of  a  great 
public  character;  thus  supplying  a  desideratum  in  all  ages  wanted, 
and  but  rarely  supplied,  particulars  of  personal  interest  connected 
with  the  great  historical  personages  of  our  country. 

The  genius  of  Squibb  has  not  been  preserved  to  us.  That  he  was 
great  in  selling  old  china  we  know  ;  but  of  the  manner  of  his  great- 
ness we  are  not  informed.  Cock — in  his  day,  cock  of  the  walk — was, 
we  are  told»  a  man  of  persuasive  pow  er,  but  we  are  told  no  more. 
The  nice  touches  that  make  the  finish  of  character  are  lost  to  the 
world  in  Cock  and  Squibb,  but  are  preserved  to  the  entertainment 
of  remotest  ages  in  our  graphic  portraiture  of  Scroggins. 

Of  auctions,  as  places  of  resort  by  purchasers,  who  imagine  that 
things  are  to  be  had  cheaper  there  than  at  respectable  shops,  we  can 
only  say,  that  those  who  try  them  with  that  view  will  find  them- 
selves very  much  mistaken, 

London  auctions  are  so  numerous  and  regular,  that  they  form  a 
permanent  branch  of  traffic^  employing  hundreds  of  people,  who  de- 
vote all  their  time,  skill,  and  shrewdness  to  prvvefd  the  bonajide 
purchaser  from  getting  any  article  he  may  have  come  there  to  pur- 
chase for  one  farthing  less  than  what  they  choose  to  call  its  value. 
Sooner  than  he  shall  have  it,  these  people  raise  the  auction,  bidding 
against  him  at  all  hazard s,  and  when  the  sale  is  over,  retire  to  a 
neighbouring  coffeehouse,  appraise  the  articles  purchased  at  their 
probable  marketable  value,  and  divide  the  loss. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  illustrations  of  a  truth,  in  London  al- 
most universal,  that  you  cannot  be  permitted  to  interfere  ivith  the 
regular  course  of  pro/its.  Certain  men  there  are,  in  every  line  of 
life,  who  are  interposed,  by  the  necessity  oP  the  case,  between 
the  vendor  and  purchaser.  These  brokers,  or  go-betweeng,  must 
have  their  intermediate  profit,  which  you  must  be  content  to  pay,  or 
sweat  for  it. 

There  is  a  certain  recognised  imposition,  a  transfer-tax,  to  these 
people  upon  everything  that  one  man  buys  and  another  man  sells  in 
London,  from  an  estate  of  twenty  thousand  a-year  to  a  sieve  of 
apples*  Vou  must  pay  it,  and  you  are  a  great  fool  if  you  do  t\cii  \ 
for,  MM  sure  as  you  attempt  to  take  sliort  cul»,  or  U'y  Vo  tSLV%  >}t^t 
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profit  of  somebody  upon  everybody,  you  i^vill  find  that^  iottead  af 
being  itiiposed  upon  lightly,  lA^ithout  taking  any  trouble,  you  take  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  impose  heavily  upon  yourself. 


CHAPTBS   Xril* 


PIGTU21B   AUCTIONS. 


Everybtxly  h  a  judge  of  painting  exoept  a  oonnoissenr. 

HoGAaTU. 

Ir  Hogarth  be  right,  we  elaim  the  high  distinction  of  being  judgei 

of  painting, — we  are  nol  connoisseur!*. 

And  yet,  if,  as  Goldsmith  says,  the  art  of  the  connoisseur  connsts 
only  in  observing  that  '*  the  picture  might  have  been  better  painted 
if  the  painter  had  taken  more  pains,  and  in  praising  the  works  of 
Pietro  Perugino/'  we  almost  think  our  long  experience  about  town 
might  entitle  us  to  a  distinction  so  easily  acquired. 

The  print  and  picture- dealers*  shops  of  London  we  look  upon  as 
so  many  preliminary  National  Galleries;  nurseries  of  tlie  fine-arts* 
To  the  fancy  ironmongers  we  also  owe  something;  few  of  our  deter- 
mined gallery -hunters  are  ignorant  of  the  tea-tray  style  of  paint  n|». 

But  the  auction-rooms  are  the  great  sources  of  instruction  and  en- 
tertainment; we  never  fail  to  patronize  them  in  the  season  ;  call  for 
catalogues  with  an  authoritative  air,  and  scan  the  pictures  through  a 
pocket-glass,  with  the  earnest  scrutiny  of  a  collector. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  idlers,  to  whom  the  auctions  of  pictures 
are  a  cheap  and  expeditious  mode  of  killing  time  ;  tliey  never  fail  in 
their  attendance,  are  as  well  known  as  Christie  and  Alansou  them* 
selves;  they  never  bid,  but  note  the  biddings  upon  the  margins  of 
their  catalogues ;  they  are  curiousj  smoke-dried  specimens  of  hu* 
maiiity,  and  when  one  sees  them  at  a  sale  of  articles  of  riV/w,  one  can 
hardly  help  inquiring  when  they  are  to  be  knocked  down.  They 
stare  in  amaze  at  each  successive  importation  of  Raphaels^  Poussins, 
Conegios,  DominichinoSj  and  Salvator  Rosas,  '*  the  property  of  a 
gentleman/'  or  the  **  genuine  collection  of  a  late  noble  connoisseur 
deceased,"  and  are  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  superhuman  industry 
of  the  masters,  who^  though  their  lives  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
prohmged  be)  ond  the  ordinary  term  of  humanity,  yet  have  contrived 
to  bestow  upon  posterity  a  picture  at  least  for  every  day  oC  their  in- 
defatigable lives*  One  of  the  most  experienced  piclu re-auction- 
hunters  in  town,  informed  us  that,  in  the  course  of  tiiirty  years,  cal- 
culating the  sizes  of  the  several  works  of  art,  as  noted  in  his  cata^ 
logues,  he  h^^s  attended  the  dispersion  by  auction  of  half  an  acre  of 
Raphaels  ;  three  roods,  fifteen  perches  of  Cuyps;  twenty-five  square 
yards  of  Vandyke;  and  a  small  farm  of  the  best  Flemish  masters. 

The  impudence,  to  call  it  by  no  harsher  name,  with  which  pic- 
ture-dealers catalogue  their  trash,  has  been  happily  ridiculed  by  a 
man  who  despised  quackery  in  art^ himself  a  great  master, — the  iia- 
mortal  Hogarth  ;  who,  in  a  supposititious  hill  from  a  manufacturer  of 
pictures  by  the  old  masters  to  a  dealer,  has  let  us  into  some  of  the 
secrets  of  this  reputable  fraternity. 
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MR.  VARNISH  TO  BENJAMIN  BISTER,  Da. 

/.  ».  rf. 
To  pftinting  The  M'oman  caogbt  in  Adultery,  upon  a  green 

ground^  by  Hans  Holbein,^  ,., ,,.,....-. 3     3     0 

Tn  Solomoti^  hi^  Wite  Judgment,  in  panel,  by  Michael  Angelo 

BiiMiftrotii^.... , , 2  13     6 

To  Ji  pointing  and  canirass  for  a  nnktMl  Mary  MogdaJeu,  in  the 

undottbted  stylis  cif  Paul  Veronese,  ...,,.,... 2     2     0 

To  brimstone  for  iHTiiiking  ditto, ................  ,,, 0     2     6 

Paid  Mrs.  W      ^.,  for  a  Live  mode]  to  sit  for  Dijina  bathing,  by 

Tititorelto,. .....,,,.. 0  16     0 

P«d  for  the  hire  of  a  layman^  to  copy  the  robe*  of  a  Cardinal 

for  a  V^'jKodyke, ,...,     a     5     0 

Portrait  of  a  man  doin^  penance,  by  AU>ert  Durer 2     2     0 

Paid  the  female  6gnre  for  Aiiting  tbirty  minutei  in  a  wet  ftbeet, 

that  f  might  give  the  dry  manner  of  the  niuiter}* 0  10     0 

The  Tribute  money  rendered,  with  all  the  exactness  of  Quintin 

Mat^yii,  the  farae<i  blacksmith  of  Antwerp,  ,,.,....,...,.  0  12  C5 
To  Hutu  at  the  feet  of  Bimz,  upon  an  oak  board,  by  Titian,  ..     3     3     0 

St.  Anthony  preaching  to  the  Fishes,  by  Salvaior  Ro«a, 3  10     0 

The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Winifred,  with  a  view  of  Uolywdl 

BaUia,  by  Old  Frank I    11     G 

To  a  large  allegnrical  altar-piece,  consisting  of  men  and  angela^ 

hoTfea,  and  river  gods;  the  thought  most  happily  hit  off^  by 

Rnbens, 5^0 

To  Suunn&h  bathing;  the  two  elders  in  the  background,  by 

Caniglione, , ,    ,..,..,....     2     2    0 

To  The  Devil  and  St.  DnnntJin,  the  tongs  highly  finished,  by 

Tcniers, , , 2     2     0 

To  a  Queen  of  Sheba  fallmg  down  before  ISolomon,  by  Murillo,     2  12     6 

To  a  Judith  in  the  tent  of  IluhifiTni^H.  V»y  Le  Bnin, ' 1    10     Q 

To  a  !Si»era,  in  tbe  tent  of  Jiiel  iin  cnmpuniun,  by  the  9ani€.  . .  1  16  0 
Paid  fur  admission  into  tlie  lloutte  of  Peers,  to  take  a  sketrii  of 

a  great  character  for  a  picture  of  Moses  breaking  the  tables 

of  the   law,   in   the  daikest  manner  of  Raphael,  not  yet 

finished, 0    2    *5 


CHAPTKR   XIV. 

SHOPPING. 

Let  toe  tell  you,  seholAr,  that  Diogenes  walked  on  a  day  with  his  friend,  to  see  a 
fvuntry  fair,  where  he  wiw  riblHjns,  and  Ion  king-glasses,  and  nut-cmckers,  and 
IrdUJes,  and  many  other  gim  cracks  ;  and  having  observed  them  all^  anil  the  other 
Amnitpnim*  that  make  up  the  furniture  of  a  country  fair,  he  said  to  his  friend, 
•»  LAftl,  hou*  manff  thing*  there  are  in  this  world  of  tvhich  Diot/eiic^  hath  no  ncetV* 

IzA^K  Walton. 

What  would  London  be  without  its  shops  i' 

Ilovr  dull  to  the  pedestrian,  on  a  fine  Sunday  in  June,  is  the  formal, 
Quaker- like  aspect  of  the  shuttered  shops  of  Fleet  Street  and  the 
Strand  !  How  dismal  to  the  lounger  are  the  tedious  streets,  where 
the  tobacconists  and  pastrycooks  alone  offer  their  attractions  to  his 
excursive  eye !  How  provoking  to  the  pert  milliner,  whose  oidy 
day  of  lifting  her  eyes  from  everlasting  work  is  Sunday,  when  the 
rdabhery  shops,  with  all  their  frippery,  are  as  a  sealed  book,  or 
rfountMJn  shut  up. 

The  shops  of  London^  on  Sunday^  like  a  gallery  of  pictures  turned 

*  Sime  of  the  andent  masters  nrqutred  a  tlrtf  manner  of  painting,  fnifn  atitdying 
^  wei  Arajtory* — Wm»B  ofi  I'ainiiHg, 
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to  the  waUj  on  other  days  display  tfieir  thousand  works  of  art  in  the 
motft  cplendid  frames,   and   the  gayest  colours;  each  shop  is  a pi^- 

lure,  more  or  less  highly-finisbed,  or  coloured,  accordin)^  to  the 
wealth  and  taste  of  the  owner,  and  drawing  iu  own  especial  mob  of 
gaping  admirers. 

Without  the  privilege  of  the  shop-windows,  what  on  earth  would 
become  of  our  thousands  of  London  loungers  ? 

Without  their  aid,  and  the  auction- rooms,  how,  in  the  name  of 
laziness,  would  the  wretched  member  of  a  West  End  club  contrive 
to  annihilate  the  time  between  breakfast  and  dinner  ? 

To  him,  and  to  the  stranger,  the  unemployed,  the  idle,  the  iHop$ 
of  London  are  means  of  education  and  amusement ;  normal  schcolt 
of  art  and  industry  ;  repositories  of  taste  and  virtu  ;  libraries  of  in- 
dustry, science,  intellect,  applied  to  provide  for  the  artificial  wants 
and  multiplied  requirements  of  eiviliied  and  social  man  ;  museums 
of  manufacturing  iugenuity  and  skill. 

If  we  were  called  upon  to  point  out  a  single  test  by  which  we 
might  determine  the  degree  of  rednement  of  a  people,  we  would  say, 
look  at  the  shops  ;  there  you  will  see^  reflected  in  tlie  number  of 
commodities,  the  number  of  wa$its  of  refinetl  life  ;  and  perhaps,  ofter 
all,  it  is  by  the  number  of  our  artificial  wants  that  our  refinement  is 
to  be  calculated. 

Let  a  man  walk  leisurely  from  Oxford  Street,  down  Regent  Street, 
along  the  Strand,  Fleet  Street,  Clieapside,  *' to  the  India  Houne  ;*' 
let  him  j^top,  and  introduce  himself  to  the  outsides  of  individual  shap«; 
let  him  enler  into  conversation  with  them,  and  hear  what  they  have 
to  say ;  and,  if  he  does  not  return  to  hia  chamber  impressed  with 
more  vivid  ideas  of  the  tremendous  wealth,  importance,  enter]3rii»e 
of  this  mighty  metropolis  of  shopocr»ts  th^n  he  had  before,  we  can 
only  say,  he  is  not  the  man  we  took  him  for. 

There  is  a  physiognomy  of  shop  ;  a  decided  expression  of  counte- 
nance, that  at  once  indicates  to  the  spectator  its  social  position,  and 
status  in  society »  Here  is  a  shop,  for  instance,  with  wide  mouth, 
low  forehead,  bleared  eyes,  and  dusky  features  ;  a  shop  that  a  poor 
man  would  no  more  think  of  entering  than  he  would  of  intruding  into 
a  gentleman's  parlour ;  a  shop  that  says  as  plain  as  it  can  speak,  *•  I 
care,  not  I,  for  chance  customers,  I  am  a  shop  of  high  connexions 
and  good  family."  The  emphifes  of  such  a  shop  as  this  are  more  hke 
clergymen  than  shopmen  ;  bahl-headed,  confidential,  black-coate<l, 
long- service  shopmen  ;  men  of  good  salaries  and  manner,  grave  and 
independent  in  their  deportment,  who  have  been  in  the  establish- 
ment nine*and- twenty  years  corae  next  Lord  Mayor's  day  ;  and  in- 
tend to  be  there  the  remainder  of  their  respectable  lives. 

These  old-established  shops  stare  at  a  chance-customer  ;  they  are 
civil,  but  cool  in  serving  you,  and  take  care  to  charge  you  a  little 
higher  than  they  do  to  their  own  connexions;  they  will  not  condcs 
scend  to  enter  into  conversation  with  you  j  and  if  you  make  any  ob- 
jection to  the  price  or  quality  of  any  article,  they  return  your  money 
with  great  indifference  and  solemnity. 

Nevertheless,  you  cannot  lay  out  your  money  at  a  greater  advan- 
I  tage  than  in  one  of  these ;  in  fact,  they  are  the  only  shops  to  be  de- 
Ipended  on  i  they  cannot  ajf'ord  to  cheat  you,  nor  give  you  a  bad  *ir- 
l^ticle ;  they  are  said  to  be  dear,  because  lliey  charge  a  nigh  price  for 
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«  good  article,  and  in  this  point  of  view  they  may  be  aa  well  called 
cheap  shops  as  dear. 

Contrast  one  of  these  with  a  ticket- shop,  or  pretended  cheap  shop, 
a  lying,  Jeremy  Diddler  shop,  that  pretends  to  be  always  selling  off 
at  a  g;reat  sacrifice,  as  if  its  sole  ambition  were  to  ruin  itself  for  the 
benefit  of  a  discerning  public. 

There  is  something  of  the  cut  of  the  swell-mob  about  one  of  these 
cheap- shops  ;  it  looks  as  if  it  had  stolen  its  commodities,  or  had  ob- 
tained them  upon  false  pretences,  which,  in  truths  is  usually  the 
case  ;  its  plate-glass  windows,  brass  sashes,  and  ful]-tength  mir- 
rors, have  an  impudent,  unpaid-for  expression. 

There  are  no  shopmen  in  these  places,  but  only  somethings  be- 
tween young  men  and  boys;  raw,  twenty  pounds  a-year  counter- 
jumpers,  in  sallow,  hylf-starched  cravats,  and  seedy  black  coats; 
there  is  great  bustle  and  anpearance  of  business,  which  you  never 
notice  in  shops  that  enjoy  the  reftlitu;  the  shop-boys  have  a  servile, 
insolent  manner,  and  an  open,  undisguised  desire  of  cheating  and 
taking  you  in.  You  are  attracted,  if  you  know  no  better,  by  the 
low  prices  of  articles  ticketed  in  the  window,  and  you  enter  ;  you 
ask  to  look  at  the  article  in  the  window  ;  this  the  shopmen  will  not 
allow,  but  assure  you  they  have  precisely  simitar  goods,  which  they 
proffer  for  your  inspection  ;  if  you  persist  in  declining  any  other  ar- 
ticle than  that  you  see  marked  in  the  window,  you  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  insulted,  and  turned  out  of  the  shop,  if  not  sent  to  the  sta- 
tion-house, as  has  before  now  happened  to  an  adventurous  bargain- 
hunter.  Whatever  you  are  wheedled  or  bullied  into  buying  at  these 
pretended  cheap  shops  is  sure  to  be  dear,  or,  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing  in  the  end,  of  inferior  quality  ;  you  never  quit  the  coun- 
ter without  the  unpleasant  sensation  of  having  been  taken  in,  or  of 
having  been  dealing  with  people  whose  trade  is  to  take  people  in- 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  execration  bestowed  upon  fortune- hunters, 
but  we  do  not  know  that  there  is  not  another  class  of  sporting- cha- 
racters, almost,  if  not  altogether  as  detestable,  we  mean  bargain^ 
hunters.  Time,  temper,  and  shoe-leather,  will  these  people  submit 
to  the  loss  of,  for  a  bargain ;  will  stew  themselves  in  an  atmosphere 
of  odoriferous  perspiration  among  greasy  Jew-brokers,  at  an  auction, 
for  a  bargain ;  will  bid  against  their  best  friend  for  a  thing  which  he 
wants,  and  which  they  don't  want,  for  the  love  they  bear  a  bargain. 
Now,  what  is  a  bargain?  Something  purchased  for  less  than  its 
fair  marketable  value.  Who  is  the  sufferer  by  this  ?  Either  the 
vendor,  the  owner,  or  the  poor  artizan,  whose  days  and  nights  of 
labour  have  been  consumed  in  its  production. 

With  what  excess  of  glee  will  a  bargain-hunting  lady  return  home 
with  *'  such  a  love  of  a  bonnet,"  "  such  a  beautiful  worked  muslin/' 
**  »uch  a  sweet  love  of  a  tamboured  collar,"  in  the  purchase  whereof 
the  has  been  lucky  enough  or  clever  enough  to  get  it  a  bargain — "  a 
mere  nothing — an  old  song — and  wonders  how  they  can  make  it  for 
the  money  I" 

Alas  !  how  many  tears  may  not  the  poor  worker  of  that  precious 
bargain  have  shed,  while  wearing  her  fingers  to  the  bone  for  wages, 
mayhap  barely  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  I  What 
struggling  hearts  may  not  have  bent  over  the  needle  or  the  tambour- 
frame, — hearts  whose  only  aspiration  is  for  that  happy,  that  long- 
desired  hour,  when  they  will  for  ever  cease  to  beat,— ^\eatVA  V)\wcs«fc 
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joy^  hope,  and  freshness  have  long  since  given  place  to  the  coio- 

plaining  bitterness  of  unremitting,  unrequited  toil ! 

Ay*  ladies  of  Britain,  go  bargain-catching,  and  give  to  South  Sa 
islanders  and  nasty  niggers  the  accumulated  produce  of  your  iiv. 
ings  from  the  sweat  and  life-blood  of  your  distressed  cotwtrjr- 
wotnen  I 

We  have  no  patience  with  the  hungry-eyed,  greedy-hnrted 
wretches  who  rush  into  cheap  shops;  and  the  only  respectability 
about  the  chenp  shops  is  their  cleverness  in  doing  these  iiunters  of 
bargains.  It  is  not  ttiat  the  buyer  is  sure  at  these  places  to  get  aji 
article  fihy  per  cent,  worse,  at  fi ve-and*twenty  per  cent,  leu  Uitn  a 
respectable  tradesman  can  afford  to  sell  it  for ;  tiiis  we  rejoicttt; 
this  is  a  sort  of  retributive  justice;  it  serves  the  bargaln-httntcr 
right.  It  is  the  misery  among  tradespeople,  artificers,  shopmim,  the 
screwing  of  the  poor  workmen  and  workwomen,  to  which  the  b«r- 
goin-hunter^  by  his  purchases,  is  an  accessory  after  the  fact,  since  nil 
who  have  the  misfortune  to  have  any  concern  with  the  cheap  shofM 
are  sure  to  burn  their  fingers, 

A  respectable  tradesman  has  an  article  in  his  shop,  formtag  ^^ 
most  valuable  portion  of  his  stock  in  trade,  but  which  he  ClI^^H 
afford  to  sell,  and  which  secures  to  the  honest  purchaser  in  hmnP 
article  at  an  honest  price,  I  mean  his  character.     This  enabln  tin 
tradesman  to  afford  to  do  what  is  fair,  and  he  does  it ;  this  is  a  prtv 
tecUon  to  the  customer  from  imposture  far  before  the  meDdsaom 
announcements  of  the  ticket-shops  ;  this  it  is  w^hich  enables  ihecuv 
tomer  to  enter  a  shop  with  confidence,  quit  it  with  satisfaction,  snd 
return  to  it  with  alacrity.     Believe  me,  it  is  worth  a  trifle  eslra  to 
deal  with   an  honest  man,  who  by  straightforward  behaviour  \m 
raised  himself  to  independence. 

These  observations  apply  to  cheap  tea-shops,  cheap  tailors^  Attf 
jewellers,  cheap  haberdashers,  cheap  everything^ whatever  i*  too 
chi'ap  is  too  dear.  The  tradesman  will  not  get  rich  by  tliii  cbfsp 
system,  and  the  customer  will  find,  sooner  or  later^  that  he  liai  ocn* 
ficed  his  true  interest  to  a  mere  delusion* 

Let  us  now  resume  our  stroll  and  our  casual  observations,  ai  w 
proceed  along  the  leading  line  of  the  world  of  shopkeepers.  Il<rt 
IS  an  historical  shop — a  shop  that  has  made  a  fortune,  and  fouiKledi 
family.  There  it  stands,  a  monument  of  the  supremacy  of  IwxaK 
humble  industry  in  this  great  and  powerful  country.  There  jrtMi  •« 
it,  an  estate  of  five  or  ten  thousand  pounds  a-year  to  tJie  tradeflnM* 
and  the  means  of  a  decent  livelihood  to  numbers  of  industrioufthctdi 
of  families,— and  yet  it  is  only  a  saddler's  shop.  Out  of  that  »hi^ 
have  been  turned  boysi  sons  of  the  saddler,  who  stitched  lhef*Jn» 
These  boys  have  gone  to  school  and  college,  and  have  returned  wit^ 
all  the  honours  that  intellectual  labour  can  extort  from  coUefftf  ttiJ 
schools.  The  eldest  son  of  that  saddler  has  pushed  himself,  tmi|^ 
the  several  gradations  of  an  arduous  profession,  to  a  highly  r«»p^ 
able  station  ;  the  second  son  of  that  saddler  is  at  the  head  ^^  ^ 
confessed  worthily  to  be  at  the  head,  of  a  profession  the  n 
tinguished  by  public  honours  and  rewards  of  any  in  this  comitn. 
He  has  long  been  a  senator  and  an  advocate,  antl  before  these  pif» 
see  the  light  may  probably  be  a  peer.  The  third  son  of  thai  tjJiikr 
has  extended,  in  distant  lands,  the  power  and  glory  of  his  countfj 
by  force  of  arms,  and   stands  confessirdly  one  of  the  pio«t  S^ 
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giilshed  warHorB  of  his  time.  What  an  accumulation  of  honour  in 
one  family  ! — what  an  illustration  of  the  height  to  which  in  this 
cowfitry  the  son  of  the  humblest  man  may,  if  he  is  worthy,  attain  I 

Here  is  another  shop^another  saddkr's  shop.  You  see  a  number 
of  clean-faced,  welUfed  looking  fellows,  pricking  pig-skin  into  shape. 
The  owner  of  that  shopi  once  a  poor  youth,  has  now  a  title,  a  car- 
riage— what  did  I  say  ?  a  manufactory  of  carriages — footmen  in  san- 
guine breeches  and  gokl-laced  coats ;  a  splendid  mansion  in  one  of 
the  most  fashionable  parts  of  the  town  ;  he  is,  moreover,  a  valuable 
magistrate,  an  exposer  of  swindlers  and  schemers,  and  a  public-spi- 
rited citizen  ;  in  Oxford  Street  a  saddle- maker,  in  Park  Crescent  a 
gentleman  of  fortune^  at  the  Mansion  House  a  man  of  Jaw  and  au- 
thority. 

A  third  shop  is  a  baronet*5 — a  knight  of  the  bloody  hand — a  man 
of  enormous  fortune.  Here  you  must  excuse  me,  while  1  step  in 
and  purchase  at  the  counter  of  §ir  John  a  pennyworth  of  sweet  oil, 
wherewith  to  anoint  my  razors. 

Not  to  particularise  individual  shops,  it  is  quite  a  catalogue  to 
recount  the  number  of  men  of  distinction  that  have  been  shop- 
keepers in  London,  and  whose  children  now  sit  in  Parliament,  on 
the  Bench,  adorn  the  Church  and  the  army,  or  swell  the  number  of 
independent  families  in  private  life.  When  a  shop  is  established  in 
London,  it  is  no  longer  a  shop  ;  it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  an  estate ,  from 
which  the  possessor  can  quietly  retire,  receiving  his  rents,  through 
the  hands  of  his  abop-keeping  representative,  with  the  same  cer- 
tainty as  if  his  property  were  in  lands*  funds,  or  houses. 

Stop  here — ^let  us  take  a  lesson  in  the  fine  arts  at  one  of  these  gor- 
geous print-shops^ take  care  of  your  pockets,  and  flatten  your  nose 
agninst  the  middle  of  the  window.  No  one  heedlessly  passes  the 
print-shops;  a  look  at  them  costs  nothing,  and  there  is  always 
something  to  please.  The  wealthy  and  great  go  inside  the  shops, 
pay  for  prints,  and  possexs  them  ;  the  vulgar  and  penniless  stay  oat- 
iioe,  criticise  the  engravings,  and  cnjuj/  them  ;  so  trivial,  after  all, 
it  the  diflerence  between  the  man  who  has  money  and  the  man  who 
has  it  not. 

The  sporting  print-shops  attract  us ;  one  sees  what  is  going  on 
in  the  hunting  world,  without  crossing  a  horse-back  or  going  to 
Melton.  There  they  are — magnates  of  the  chase,  in  hunting  pano- 
ply^  their  dogs,  horses,  and  the  whole  maierkl  of  the  chase.  Next, 
the  caricatures  while  away  ten  minutes,  not  without  much  risible 
emotion  ;  the  inimitable  11 B,  puts  forth  all  his  powers  of  humorous 
ridicule  to  amuse  us  wayfarers  of  the  streets ;  Brougham,  the  Pro* 
leus  of  politicians,  is  pulled  into  ludicrous  postures  by  a  string  in 
the  hancfs  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  •  Palmeraton,  as  Cupid,  blows 
bubbles,  that,  as  he  blows  them,  break  in  empty  air,-  Peel,  as  Phae- 
ton, drives  his  triumphant  chariot,  oblivious  of  the  melting  influence 
of  the  sun  of  public  opinion.  Our  rulers  are  by  the  pencil  of  this 
witty  artist  made  ridiculous,  and  we  laugh  contentedly,  in  the  con- 
fidence of  our  own  obscurity.  At  Cockspur  Street,  the  Hay  market. 
Bond  Street,  and  Pall  Mall,  we  have  displayed  before  us  the  classi- 
cal engravings  of  the  day.  Here  Turner's  extraordinary  and  incom- 
prehensible experiments  in  colour  resolve  themselves  into  subject, 
and  become  legible  under  the  hand  of  the  translator.  The  exquisite 
dogs  of  Landseer,  with  their  hitman  faces,  are  dispersed  uputi  lUe 
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V'Jw^^'i^  <i^  "^u^  -dcti  n^n  c  use 
jsr.r::«!-iLan— .!***  -i»«:ir»*  b»  tlX 

fi*r»   .n  i>s  *-"  »njft*»'-j*nis  ir  &  " 

i',<r  'itM'jt^  n.  •=:*»  "» iiiix«v^-  ir   ax 

-y  ;-tz.^i  i=  i^i*  zr^Zr-^iiZ^ii.   Ell   nnnnit^  lift*  ai  iir  air 
fc-.r-..*  *xrj^  zr*stz  :*rwiL*re  iccesr^  vtxnee 

'-./'.-.•  T  o^  1,-4  r. -z*  =:#>:-«jiKat.  ::r  &  vtsek  cr  3^  aij*  aaer  if  !■ 
'//^'.ViT.*.'.'-*,  4r*-  tc*  w:r-».i^«-,  ar^i  Nsrriea  3-  Br»f  5.  st  w*«i«ii 

7h^  pr.f*t^s:iop*.  proffer- T  rezirfei.  »re  rcc  Ciepe  rtlrfrietrfli' 
*ru,  \fut  p'/p'jur  pictonal  histcr:««  of  En^lAnu.  the  Cvi—iMM.  ad 
jn  «  nfjffit  the  «orid. 

From  th«  prir«t'^hop«  we  proceetl  to  the  book-«hopi^  TVieftf^ 
nith  ie%^  rrj;;itU:r  for  obfcrvAtion  to  the  lingering  mob  :  the  titSaa* 
k/^/Tf  r^.4/i ;  «n'i,  aii  you  are  d^  in  the  humour,  or  the  fuai*  td  bar, 
thi'  titleii  are  ail  the  information  vou  are  likelr  to  obtaio. 

Krorn  the  fiiiblirne  Uj  the  ridiculous  is  but  a  step— frwm  the  prill 
nw\  hr^/k-Hhop«i  t/i  tlie  gfjurmand  shop«  is  but  twenty  yardi^  Po^ 
hApi  in  riothin((  ii^  the  excels  of  London  luxury  more  strikinjrlja- 
hihiU'd  than  in  the  gourmand  shops;  where  plain  roast,  baked  v 
hoih:rl,  havf  no  place,  where  ever\-thing  is  foreign,  rich.  fullofifA 
an/i  ffXfitf'riHivf;. 

What  a  viirifrty  of  Htiinulants  for  the  palled,  exhausted  palate  hn 
not  thfr  rcHcnrc^h  of  caterers  for  the  appetite  of  luxurious  man  pro- 
vifh'fl !  Here  are  every  variety  of  continental  sausages,  while  Koi^ 
wirh,  ('nnihrid^f*,  Epping  are  forgotten, — reindeer  tongues,  Stm- 
hurgh  hncon, — as  if  Wiltshire  was  not  good  enough  for  EngUthaci< 
^> turkeys  Htuffed  uith  truffles,  wild  boar's  head,  potted  meBlf,U 
nnd  fowl  in  every  variety  of  pot  and  pan,  pate$  de  fou  gratt  f' 
grM»M(r-liver-|iieH  of  StraHburgh,  powdered  beef  of  Hamburgb,  an^  ■ 
tliouMind  other  contrivances,  that  might  create  an  appetite  *■  under 
till*  ribN  of  dcfith." 

I  III!  do  1  not  Hec  a  bulky  form,  swathed  hand  and  foot  in  h^ 
tUt^vn  of  flannel,  with  bolsters  at  his  back,  and  pillows  supportffl 
IiIh  niiHNlm|>en  tews  ?  Now  he  rubs  his  chalky  knuckles  wiUi  ^ 
nIiiijicmi  thumb — now  he  plies  the  brandy-bottle  to  assuage  his  ap"! 
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i — 'tis  Gout,  taking  hfs  ease  m  this  his  awn  chosen  palace,  where 
[thousand  sprites  of  ctainty  meat  and  drink,  potted  and  bottled,  wait 
I  to  do  his  bidding  on  a  thousand  belly-gods  about  town.     See  his 

sunken  eye,  his  flaccid  chops,  his  greasy  Ups — bah  I  let  'a  be  off — 

the^  delicate  meats  are  delicate  poisons ! 

Here  is  something  more  plain  English,  more  honest,  more  sub- 
I  stantial,abatcher*s*meat  shop.     Here  you  may  behold  the  roast-beef 

of  Old  England  in  all  its  glory,  beef  in  exaggeration  of  feeding  and 

con<lition.     That  rib,  now,  is  not  merely  the  fat— no,  sir,  it  is  the 
'  of  the  land  I 

^*  The  ox  WHS  b  picture  for  pninters  to  study. 
The  fat  wiis  to  white,  and  the  lean  was  so  ruddy.'* 

c  is  not  in  London — which  is  as  much  as  to  say  there  is  not  in 
it  world — a  finer  .sight  than  the  shops  of  the  great  victuallers  about 
Christmas  time.  It  is  at  once  a  deliglitfiil  and  tantalizing  sight* 
You  see  it  for  nothing ;  but  you  get  nothing  by  the  sight,  except  a 
feeling  of  regret  that  you  are  not  able  to  appropriate  a  portion,  as 
the  saying  is,  to  your  own  cheek. 

Here  is  a  shop  we  should  have  noticed  before— meat  after  fi!*h 
—  Grove's  venison  and  fish-shop.  Really  this  is  worth  looking 
ftt.  Here  ichthyologists  linger  delighted ;  there  is  always  some 
strange,  monstrous  fish  extended  on  the  marble  slab, — a  sturgeon, 
dog^-fish,  hog-fish,  saw-fish,  or  other  curiosity  of  the  deep.  Here 
jaa  are  sure  to  find  the  largest  salmon  imported,  with  shoulders 
broad  a^  a  Bath  chairman's,  and  tail  like  the  blade  of  a  battle-axe ; 
turbots,  over  whose  creamy  breast  crawls  in  congenial  society  the 
yet  live  lobster;  the  speckled  trout,  bedropped  with  crimson  hail; 
thc  luscious  carp,  the  slimy  tench,  physician  of  the  flood  ;  the  gela^ 
tinous  John  d'ory,  the  delicate  little  white-bait ;  the  huge  crimped 
cod-fish,  with  his  appropriate  garnishing,  the  smelt.  Surely  these 
Groves  must  be  the  Graves  of  BUtrncif,  of  whom  we  have  heard  so 
nitich  and  so  ot\en,  in  poor  Power's  melodious  song, 

♦*  The  troll  is  and  the  f^almon  thoy  play  backgaramon, 
i^po^cing  w^  t>euaii fully  all  tlie  day  ; 
But  if  you  iiSev  to  take  hold  of  ever  a  one  of  theirii 
Don  t  the  pofiM  immetiiately  take  you  away  ?'' 

Jood  eating  deserves  good  drinking;  and,  if  you  have  the  where- 
"nal,  you  need  assuredly  not  remain  many  minutes  either  hungry 
or  dry.  In  London,  the  public-house  is  always  either  next  door  but 
two,  or  round  the  next  corner,  or  over  the  way. 

The  regular  gin-shop  or  gin- palace  is  familiar,  in  exterior  at  least, 
to  every  perambulator  of  the  streets  ;  but,  designing  our  lucubra- 
tions for  a  distant  posterity,  a  posterity,  mayhap,  altogether  made  up 
of  tee-total lers, — for  to  this  perfection,  doubtless,  shall  we  come  at 
last, — we  think  proper  to  essay  a  brief  description  of  one  of  those 
Horse ries  of  misery,  want,  and  vice,  that  abound  in  every  quarter  ot 
our  thirsty  metropolis. 

The  gin-palace,  then,  is  generally  at  the  corner  of  two  intersect- 
tog  streets,  in  a  gin-drinking  neighbourhood ;  it  lowers,  in  all  the 
majesty  of  stucco  pilasters,  in  genuine  cockney  splendour,  over  the 
iltngy  mansions  that  support  it,  like  a  rapacious  tyrant  over  his  im- 
poircrished  subjects. 
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The  doors  are  large,  swinging  easily  upon  patent  hinges,  and 
ever  half-and-half — half  open,  ha]f  shut«  so  that  the  most  undecided 
touch  of  the  dram-drinker  admits  him.  The  M^indows  are  of  plate- 
glass,  set  in  brass  sashes,  and  are  filled  with  flaming  announcement!, 
in  large  letters,  '*Tme  cheapest  House  in  Loni>on," — "Cbeaji  uf 
THE  Valley/' — "Cueamino  Stout," — Brilliant  Ales," — "Olii 
Tom,  fourpence  a  quartern/*  —  "  Hodges'  Best,  for  tniidng,'*  and  a 
variety  of  other  entertainments  for  the  men  and  beasts  who  make  the 
gin-palace  their  home.  At  night  splendid  lights  irradiate  the  sur 
rounding'  gloom,  and  an  illuminated  clock  serves  to  remind  the  lopef 
of  the  time  he  throws  away  in  throwing  away  his  reason. 

Within,  the  splendour  is  in  keeping  with  the  splendour  without; 
counters  fitted  with  zinc,  and  a  long  array  of  brass  taps  ;  fittings  of 
the  finest  Spanish  malingany,  beautifully  polished ;  bottles  conUin* 
ing  cordials,  and  other  drugs,  gilded  and  labelled,  as  in  the  apothe- 
caries* shops.     At  one  side  ts  the  bar-parlour,  an  apartment  fitted  up 
wuth  congenial  taste,  and  usually  occupied  by  the  family  of  the  pub- 
lican ;  in  the  distance  are  tiisttu,  and  sometimes  galleries,  formed  al- 
together of  huge  vats  of  the  various  sorts  of  liquor  dispensed  in  the 
establishment.     Behind  the   counter,  which   is   usually   raised  to  i 
level  with  the  breasts  of  the  topers^  stand  men  in  tlieir  shirt-UeeTCVi 
well-dressed   females,   or    both,    dispensers   of  the    •*  abort  **   and 
"  heavy  /*  the  under-sized  tipplers,  raising  diemselves  on  tiptoe,  de- 
posit the  three- halfpence  for  the  '^'drop"  of  gin,  or  whatever  rljc 
they  require,  and  receive  their  qtiantum  of  the  [^Kiison  in  rettun; 
ragged  women,  with  starveling  cliildren,  match  and  ballad- vendoff, 
fill  up  the  foreground  of  the  picture.     There  are  no  seats,  nor  u\y 
accommodation   for  the  customers  in  the  regular  gin-palace ;  every 
exertion  is   used   to  make  the  pi  sice  as  uncomfortable  to  llie  cmn 
sumers  as  possiible,  so  that  they  shall  only  step  in  to  drink,  and  pay; 
step  out,  and  return  to  tlrink  and  pay  again.     No  food  of  any  idnd 
is  provided  at  the  gin-palace,  save  a  few  biscuits,  which  are  exhit»it* 
ed  in  a  wire-cage,  for  protection  against  the  furtive  hand ;  driaJi, 
eternal,  poisonous    drink,  is   the  sole  provision  of  this  i^hiled  le- 
pulchre* 

There  is  not  in  all  London  a  more  melancholy  and  spirit-depren- 
ing  sight  than  the  area  of  one  of  the  larger  gin-palaces  on  a  irii 
night.  There,  the  homeless,  houseless  miserables  of  both  seieit 
whether  they  have  money  or  not,  resort  in  numbers  for  a  teroportry 
shelter  ;  aged  women  selling  ballads  and  matches,  cripples,  littW 
beggar*boys  and  girls,  shivering  idiots,  piemen,  sandwich- men,  if 
pie  and  orange-women,  shell- fish  mongers,  huddled  pell-mell,  in  dmg- 
gle-tailed  confusion*  Never  can  human  nature,  one  would  iraagiiK, 
take  a  more  abject  posture  than  is  exhibited  here  ;  there  is  a  charic* 
ter,  an  individuality,  a  family  likeness  common  to  the  whole  racerf 
sots  ;  the  pale,  clayey,  flaccid,  clammy  face,  pinched  in  every  featort; 
the  weeping,  ferret-like,  lack-lustre  eye,  the  unkempt  hair,  the  iJi** 
tern  shawl,  the  untidy  dress,  the  slip-shod  gait,  too  well  betftytb* 
confirmed  drunkard. 

The  noises,  too,  of  the  assembled  topers  ore  hideous;  appalltiif 
even  when  heard  in  an  atmospljereof  gin.  Imprecationsj  exccratiof* 
objurgations,  supplications,  until  at  length  the  patience  of  the  pobli* 
can,  and  the  last  copper  of  Ins  customers,  are  exliausted,  when,  rudn 
ing  from  behind  his  counter,  assisted  by  his  shopmen  Jie  ^tjpAt**^ 
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armis,  the  dilatory  mob^  dragging  out  by  tlie  heela  or  collars  the 
dead  drunkards^  to  nestle,  as  best  they  may,  outside  the  inhospitable 
door. 

Here,  unobserved,  may  you  contemplate  the  infinite  varieties  of 
men  self-metamorphosed  into  beasts ;  soaker,  tippler,  toper,  mutkller, 
dram-drinker,  beer-swiller,  cordial- tipper,  sot. 

Here  you  may  behold  the  barefoot  child,  hungry,  naked,  clay- 
faced,  handing  up  on  tiptoe  that  infernal  bottle,  which  made  it,  and 
keeps  it  what  it  is,  and  with  which,  when  filled,  it  creeps  home  to  its 
brutal  father,  or  infamous  mother,  the  meBsenger  of  its  own  misery. 

Here  the  steady,  respeciahle  sot,  the  good  customer,  slides  in,  and 
flingg  down  his  throat  the  frequent  dram  ;  then,  with  an  emphatic 
"  hah  "of  gratification,  drops  his  money,  nods  to  his  friend/the  land- 
lord, and  for  a  short  interval  disappears. 

Here  you  may  behold  with  pity  and  regret,  and  as  much  super- 
added virtuous  indignation  as  the  inward  contemplation  of  your 
own  continence  may  inspire,  the  flaunting  Cyprian,  in  over-dresaed 
tawdriness,  calling,  in  shameless  voice,  for  a  quartern  of  "pleasant- 
drinking  "  gin,  which  she  Liberally  shares  with  two  or  tliree  gentle- 
men, who  are  being  educated  for  the  bar  of  the  Central  Criminal 
Court.  You  may  contrast  her  short-lived  hey-day  of  prosperous  sin, 
with  that  row  ot  miserables  seated  by  the  wall,  whose  charms  are 
fled,  and  whose  voices  are  husky,  while  they  implore  you  to  treat 
them  with  a  glass  of  ale,  or  supplicate  for  the  coppers  they  see  you 
receive  in  change  from  the  barman ;  and  who  are  only  permitted 
that  wretched  place  of  rest,  that  they  may  heg  for  the  benefit  of  the 
publican,  and  for  his  profit  poison  themselves  with  the  alms  of 
others. 

Their  day  is  over ;  night  has  fallen  thick  and  heavy  upon  their 
fate ;  beggars  are  they  of  the  poison,  which,  while  it  mitigates  for 
the  moment  their  gnawing  sorrow,  soon 

Shuts  up  th«  itory  of  their  days» 

Let  us  forget  this  painful  scene,  and  resume  our  digressive,  shop- 
exploring  way. 

Of  London  shops  the  shawl  shops  are  decidedly  the  most  attrac- 
tive to  the  passer-by.  These  are  more  like  the  interior  of  a  Sultan's 
divan  than  an  English  tradesman's  shop;  draperied  and  festooned  aa 
the}'  are  with  the  rich  productions  of  the  looms  of  Thibet,  Angola, 
Cashmere,  of  more  than  Tyrian  splendour  of  dye,  and  of  patterns 
varied,  it  would  seem,  to  infinity.  Rich  carpets  conceal  the  floor  of 
these  establishments,  vases  of  rare  and  costly  china  are  dispersed 
about  the  room,  whose  great  size  is  relieved  by  rows  of  pillars ; 
tattres  of  brilliant  crystal  depend  from  the  painted  ceilings,  and  the 
roiewood  tables  (for  here  you  see  no  vulgar  counters)  dispersed 
throughout  the  vast  apartment  are  heaped  with  costly  velvets,  and 
piles  of  cloth  of  gold. 

The  goldsmiths,  although  the  display  in  their  windows  may  not 
be  so  attractive  to  vulgar  eyes  as  the  shawl-shops,  far  surpass  these 
m  internal  wealth  and  variety  of  costly  property. 

The  chronometer-maker's  is  a  never-failing  stopping-place  for  the 
shop« window  lounger.  Let  us  count  the  gold  watches,  as  we  have 
nothing  else  to  do  ;  more  than  three  hundred  ^old  watches  in  the 
wmdow  alone,  each  reposing  in  state  on  its  bed  of  crimson  velvet  i 
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to  thit  poor  astlior,  wbo  »  lo  seldom  up  to  the 
if  di^,*  or  aMe  to  iofom  tke  wmlgtr  world  ^'  what 's  o'clock  f 
^  aI'Vijs  «aiBctlniig  aciailific  aft  work  in  the  window^  attnO- 
^    ~    _  tica;  m  ipinl  apcing,  jputtiDg  in  motion  some  in- 
of  aiachiBerj,  or  a  oooipaiaaling^  pendulum,  moving- 
■de,  £kc  m  tnmmumm  poKucian  in  ejiho-  House  of  Fkr- 


We 


to  CLMUUue  akflfia  that  delight  in  dispU^isf 

graies^  $or  aanfiley  warrwitied  to  bum  no  coali,  or 

I  esactlj  tiie  aano  tluog^  in  which  do  coali  will 

7  of  i«0fei»  eaknlattd  to  toffboite  a  famtif  with 

»  waffapted  to  tmm  without  nuifiDg, 

tbat  aontf  their  own  candles  ;    waterproof  coiUi 

JE^  hats,  prracrrative  Itooi  water,  not  only  of  the  head,  but.  in 

of  accidgl,  of  the  bo^j  appertdning  thereunto*     Appantoi 

to  cook  eref^rthiiig  for  nothing ;  patent  bed»,  patent  aaj 

aa^  ehun^  potant  latk^  noC  onlr  impossible  to  pick,  bat 

dtUet  the  picker ;  artidea  with  outlandish  names  ;  emtsm 

H^dftmmm  eoot-ahopa,  and  a  thousand  other  indlipiii* 

attractive  by  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  Gibbendi 

ow  ahopa  are,  beyond  all  question,  tlie 

'  do  we  think*  that,  if  adled  upon  to  eithibit  to  a 

the  pcttlitsion  of  superfluous  wealth  fO 

^  ahoold  DoC  eoodoct  htm  to  a  cunosity-shcm,  ai^ 

I A  pbee  aa  thii  there  are  people  who  expend  lliot* 

TW  vaefeas  hnnber,  or,  as  Brother  Jonathan  would  call  it,  *'pliia^ 
dcr,**that  dbo—dt  in  theoe  establishments  passes  all  calcolatioD;  but 
it  mmj  be  aafidj  ainipd  that  everything  bears  a  price  in  an  invefti 
raHia  to  ita  poasibtfitr  of  being  applied  to  any  useful  purpoae,  HfSf 
a«  h^gh-bsdkcd  chairv  vith  low  bottoms,  the  frames  oicxn^  oak^ 
tha  aeaca  criiaaeo  ^iioh«  as  old  as  the  time  of  my  grandtaotlier'i 
g-nunAMOthcry  who^  if  she  osed  these^  most  ba?e 

Satwitli  bertoei 
Ash%^afthern4M. 

Tct  this  mdeat  apparatus  for  a  hall,  or  restibule,  will  co§t  you  tt(m 
iv«  to  ten  poonds  a  piece,  or  ^mewbat  about  three  times  the  price 
of  A  ^air  that  jou  can  sit  down  on.  Here  are  inlaid  cabinets,  of  ri* 
dietdoos  and  tasteless  design,  who»e  only  merit  is  the  labour  thatb* 
bcott  wasted  in  the  manufacture  of  such  trum|iery ;  Japan  fcrftnt, 
colored  with  outrageous  mimicry  of  things  animjil  and  regetsblf .  m 
tawdry  colours  ;  hideous  idols,  bronzes,  noseless  blocks,  and  crsck^ 
china  teapots,  bound  with  tape ;  old  copies  of  old  pictures,  for  which 
prices  are  demanded  that  make  one*s  hair  to  stand  on  end;  old 
rusty  armour,  swords,  helmets,  and  musty,  moth-eaten  tapestrj ;  *« 
short,  whatever  is  ridiculous  in  design,  worm-eaten  in  texture*  ^^ 
in  U9e  unprofitable. 

Nor,  in  our  enumeration  of  the  endless  varieties  of  shop,  nniit  «f 
forget  the  shops  of  the  lanes,  alleys,  and  other  lesser  remf  of  tosi^ 
to  be  surviving  shops  of  the  last  century^  which,  hinf 
t  into  reduced  circumstances,  have  retired  from  the  piospaosi 
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thoroughfares  to  these  daskj  refions,  where  prcndes  orer  tlicir 
commerce  a  venerable  Udj  in  white  hair,  wand  alvtr  ■iieetoclei,  v  m 
superannuated  gentleman,  as  old  as  tbenidiraL  HmudieJg,  vr 
might  say  thousands  of  these  shops,  prerided  «rvcr  bf  tbeielMiM  and 
gentlemen,  '*  all  of  the  olden  time,"  are  ja-veaiie ;  that  tt  to  wmw,  tab- 
sist  upon  the  farthings,  halfpence,  and  pence^  aliectiooaiB  pa*^  and 
ma's  of  all  ranks  are  in  the  habtt  of  bestoviog  ttpon  tbor  fittle  oDca. 
The  modern  ^lichael  Angelo  (Titmarah)  in  bk  aflnuing,  matnietm^ 
and  impartial  book  on  Ireland,  records  an  obaervatioii  <if  one  r^ged 
urchin  to  another ;  "  Once,"*  aa^rs  he,  **  I  had  a  halfpenny,  and  biNigbfc 
apples  with  it."  "  Dales,**  obserres  I>e  Qutncj^  "  we  Jbvget,  cpodM 
never  ;"  possesion  of  the  halfpenny  the  HibernijEn  jootb  oonJd  not 
forget ;  it  was  hU  epoch.  In  London,  nnder  the  tnoaC  nnfiif  oarable 
circumstances,  the  observation  would  be  to  the  followini^  effect: 
"  Once  a  week  I  have  a  penny,  and  buy  sweet-stuff  with  it."*  For 
these  youths,  so  liberally  deaJt  by,  the  little  aweet-atnff'  ihopa  in  tbe 
little  lanes  and  alleys  abound  in  great  profusion.  HcrCp  under  tbe 
tantalizing  denominations  of  hard-bake,  almond-rock,  brandy-bdls, 
bulls'-eyes,  elicampayne,  sugar*plums,  candied  almonda,  aicid  dropt, 
Bonaparte's  ribs,  peppermint,  arc  saccharine  juices  in  great  Taricty 
and  profudoD ;  in  the  Ciitff  however,  where  children  are  tanght  to 
stuff  as  soon  as  they  can  crawl,  these  sweet-stuff  shops  rise  to  whole* 
sale  dignity,  and  supply  not  only  little  children,  but  the  *' trade." 

In  thefc  minor  shops,  too,  one  sees  restored  the  little  penny-half^ 
penny  places  of  a  remote  village,  where  the  div^ision  of  traffic  is 
unknown,  and  where  everybody  sells  everything  at  every  price; 
coals,  penny  battledores,  brick-dust,  odd,  tattered  volumes  of  the 
Spectator,  potatoes,  pens  and  ink,  Bibles,  bacon,  farthing  tobacco- 
pipes,  turnip- tops,  table  beer,  the  Sunday  paper,  Warren's  blacking, 
and  forty  songs  for  a  halfpenny. 

But  the  reader  is  tired,  and  thinks  it  high  time  to  shut  up  shop. 

We  are  of  the  same  opinion.  Dick — turn  off  the  gas — turn  out 
the  cat,  and  up  with  the  shutters ! 


THE    MINIATURE. 
A  mabman's  story. 

BY   PADL   PINBAR,    ORNT. 


««8iMlly  those  lioeunents  I  tiuoc. 
As  I  surrey  the  Bpectr&l  train  ; 
Veil  but  that  one  reproving  fiice. 
And  I  fthull  be  myself  a^ain **' 

Calling  one  day  on  a  friend,  who  had  amassed  a  large  collection  of 
fttiiograpbs,  and  other  manuscript  curiosities,  he  showed  me  a  small 
^turto  volume,  which  had  been  bt-queathed  to  him  by  a  relative,  a  phy- 
sician, wbo  for  many  years  had  been  in  extensive  practice  iu  London. 

"He  attended  the  patients  at  a  private  asylum  for  insane  persons  of 
*^  better  classes/*  said  my  friend,  "and  I  have  often  heard  him  speak 
»f  tilt-  vvrirer  of  that  beautiful  MH.,  a  gentleman  of  good  family*  who 

"i  Q  i 
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had  been  an  iumate  af  ^ House  upwards  of  thirty  je^n,"  it  tk 

time  he  was  first  called  to  attend  hini. 

On  looking  over  the  volume,  I  found  it  filled  wath  scraps  of  poetn, 
extracts  from  classic  authors,  and  even  from  theTaJmudic  writer*  ;  but 
what  interested  me  most  was  a  narrative  of  several  pages,  which  ij> 
peared  so  circumstantially  related  aa  to  leave  little  doubt  of  its  befog 
partly,  if  not  wlmily,  founded  on  fact.  I  begged  percntsdon  to  make  i 
transciipti  which  was  readily  granted,  and  the  result  U  before  the  reider- 


*'  We  laugh  at  what  we  call  the  foUy  of  our  aDceston,  and  tlieir  wh 
tions  of  destiny,  and  the  malignant  induences  of  the  stars.  Fur  wlnt 
will  our  children  deride  us?  Perhaps  fur  dreaming  that  friendship 
was  a  reality,  and  that  constant  love  dwelt  upon  earth.  I  onte  b^ 
lieved  that  friendship  was  not  a  vain  name,  and  thought,  with  the 
antique  sage,  that  one  mind  sometimes  dwelt  in  two  bodies.  I 
and  woke  to  find  that  I  had  been  dreaming ! 

*'  George  S was  my  chum  at  school,  and  my  inseparable 

nion  at  college.     We  quitted  it  at  tl.e  same  time,  he  to  proctfcd 
London,  where  he  was  in  expectation  of  obtaining  n  lucrative  apjwiBt 
ment  in  one  of  the  English  coIoni':>s,  and  i  to  return   for  a  short  perifid 

to  the  family  mansion.     Wlien  I  reached Hall,  I  found 

visitors,  among  whom  was  my  cousin^  Maria  D .     She  had 

a  woman  since  I  had  last  met  her,  and  I  now  thimght  I  had  never 
a  more  perfect  figure^  or  a  more  bewitching  countenance.     Th 
Bang  Jihe  a  syren,  Mod  was  an  elegant  hor^ woman.     Will 
read  this  wonder  that  I  fell  in  love  with  her,  that  I  spent  nearlj^ 
whole  of  tlie  day  in  her  company,  and  that  1  could  think  of  noihiag  m 
the  world  besides. 

"  Something  occurred  to  delay  my  friend  George's  departnrt  finam 
England,  and,  as  he  w'as  idling  about  town,  I  invited  him  to  H^fl. 

Great  as  was  my  regard  for  him,  I  now,  however,  discovered  lb»t  I 
could  live  less  in  his  company.  No  marvel  I  I  preferred  tbe  societf  rf 
my  lovely  cousin,  upon  whose  heart,  I  had  the  happiness  to  learVf  nj 
constant  attentions  had  already  made  a  sensible  impression*  I  htor 
tated  to  make  her  an  offer,  though  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  i^T 
attachment  was  mutual,  partly,  perliaps,  from  that  excessive  delidCf 
which  constantly  attends  on  true  love,  and  partly  because  I  wiibed  t» 
do  so  when  my  friend  shim  Id  have  left  us  less  exposed  to  uitfw** 
Would  that  the  deep  sea  had  swallowed  him  up,  or  that  he  hid  iMti 
nndtr  a  tropical  snUj  ere  he  hod  come  to Hall ! 

"  One  morning  I  arose  earlier  than  usual,  and  was  looking  fro©  mf 
chamber  window  on   the  beautiful   prospect  which   the  house 
manded.     Wrapped  in  a  deliglitful  reverie,  of  which  my  lovely  o 
was  the  principtd  subject,  I  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  too a<i<^ 
voices  below.     Suddenly,  however,  I  awoke  to  consciousness;  for  tit  , 
sweet  tones  of  a  female  in  earnest  conversation  struck  on  my  ear.  Vt* 
it  was  hers — it  was  Alaria's*     What  could  have  called  her  fortli  st  *• 
early  an   liour  ?     As  I  looked  earnestly  towards  the  walk  ^v 
through  the  |>lantation,  I  saw  emerge  from  it  my  cousin  and  m 
My  heart  rose  to  my  lips,  and  choked  my  utterance,  or  I  nbuui  i      ' 
cried  out  at  the  sight,     I  withdrew  from  the  window^  and  ilir<  ^  ^'' 
self  on  the  sofa,  tormented  with  surmises  a  thousand  times  morr  ]»"'' 
ful  even  than  realities. 
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*^At  the  breakfast  table  I  was  moody  and  thou^litfu]^  wbicb  my 
friend  perceivings  attempted  a  juke;  but  I  was  in  no  htimour  to  receive 
it,  when  Mariii.,  in  a  ci»nipassioriati[ig  tc»ne,  remarked  that  I  looked 
unwell  J  and  that  I  should  take  a  walk  or  ride  before  break  fast  j  adding, 
that  she  and  George  S bad  walked  for  an  hour  and  more  in  the 

Slantatiun  near  the  house.  Though  this  announcement  was  certainly 
ut  ill  calculated  to  afford  perfect  ease  to  my  mind,  it  was  yet  made 
with  such  an  artless  air,  that  my  more  gloomy  surmises  vanished,  and 
I  rallied  ;  but  I  uizshed  my  friend  would  take  bis  departure*  Hight 
truly  says  the  Italian  proverb,  ^  Love's  guerdon  is  jealousy/ 

"  After  breakfast,  George  S proposed  a  stroll  on  fiK)t  to  the  ruins 

of  the  Cistercian  Abbey,  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  Hall,  to  which  I 
at  once  assented.  As  we  walked  along  the  beautiful  and  shady  lane 
wbich  led  to  the  ruin,  George  was  as  lofjuaciuus  as  ever,  talked  of 
everybody  and  everything,  and  of  bis  confident  expectation  of  realising 
a  fortune  abroad.  I  was,  however,  in  no  humutxr  for  talking,  and 
made  few  remarks  in  reply  ;  but  he  appeared  nut  to  heed  my  taci- 
turnity, and,  when  he  arrived  at  the  spt>t,  broke  furtb  into  raptures  at 
the  sight  of  the  noble  ruin« 

*'  And  truly  it  was  a  scene  the  contemplation  of  whicb  might  have 
lulled  the  minds  of  most  men  I  A  thousand  birds  were  caroling  around 
us  ;  the  grass  near  the  ruin  was  not  long  and  rank,  but  short,  close, 
studded  with  trefoil,  and  soft  as  a  rich  carpet.  Luxuriant  ivy  cHml)ed 
the  shattered  walls,  bleached  by  the  winds  of  centuries;  ana  the  liz- 
ards, basking  in  the  sun,  darted  beneath  the  fallen  fragments  at  the 
sound  of  our  footsteps  as  we  approached  the  spot* 

**  We  both  sat  down  on  a  large  stone,  and  surveyed  the  noble  oriel. 
I  was  passionately  fond  of  gotbie  architecture,  and  had  often  admired 
ibis  window,  but  I  thought  I  bad  never  seen  it  biuk  so  beautiful  be- 
fore. My  moody  thouj^hls  fled,  and  I  was  wrapped  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  exquisite  tracery,  when  I  was  suddenly  roused  by  my  friend 
who,  patting  me  familiarly  on  the  back,  exclaimed, 

'**it  w  a  beautiful  ruin,  Dick!  How  I  wish  tby  sweet  cousin, 
Maria,  had  accompanied  us  !' 

"  I  was  struck  dumb  by  this  declaration  ;  but  my  look  was  suffi- 
ciently ehtquent  to  be  understood  by  him,  and  be  did  nut  fail  to  inter* 
pret  Jt  aright*  He  appeared  confused,  and  I,  regaining  my  self-poa- 
•esaion,  rotie  from  my  seat  with  the  laconic  remark,  *  Indeed  !* 

*'  George  S  attempted  a  laugh,  but  it  failed  ;  he  was  evidently 

■s  much  disconcerted  and  disquieted  as  myself  How  lynx-eyed  is 
lore  !     We  mutually  read  each  other*s  hearts  at  the  same  moment. 

"'I  am  sorry  for  you,  Dick,'  said  he,  after  a  short  pause,  affecting 
very  awkwardly  an  air  of  inditference,  *  pon  my  soul,  I  am  ;  but  I  'm 
over  bead  and  ears  in  love  with  the  girl,  and  should  die  at  the  bare 
ibougbt  of  her  encouraging  another.' 

•'  1  wished  for  the  strength  of  Milo,  that  I  might  have  dashed  out 
his  brains  against  the  huge  stone  on  which  we  had  been  sitting*  I  felt 
my  very  blood  seethe  and  simmer  at  the  declaration,  and  with  my 
clenched  fiht  I  struck  him  a  violent  and  stunning  blow,  which,  though 
It  did  not  beat  him  to  the  ground,  sent  him  staggering  several  paces 
backward. 

"  *  Liar  i*  screameii  I  franticly,  '  take  that !  You  dare  not  proceed 
with  your  folly/ 

""  ringbis  feet,  George  S kid  his  hand  on  his  sw^ord,  which 
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he  half  unsheathed  ;  but^  as  if  conscious  of  there  being  no  witness  fve- 
fientj  or  wishing,  perhaps*  still  farther  to  convince  me  uf  the  adraoU^ 
he  possessed,  he  did  nut  draw. 

**  *  Nay>*  said  I,  '  out  with  your  weapon ;  nothing  less  will  da  I 
would  rather  lose  my  birthright  than  yield  to  thee  one«  without  wbom 
life  would  be  valueless/ 

'*  He  smiled  bitterly,  wiped  bis  bruised  and  bloody  fac^,  andiMy 
drew  from  his  bo^om  a  small  miniature,  encircled  with  diamonds,  wkira 
he  held  before  my  eyes.  One  glance  was  sulhcient — it  was  a  pnrtnut  of. 
J^faria!  It  was  tbut  face  which^  sleeping  or  wakings  has  haunted  me 
these  thirty  years  past. 

"'Villain!'  I  cried,  clutching  at  the  portrait  with  my  left  hjU)d» 
while  I  snatched  with  my  right  my  sword  from  its  sheath^  '  yoa  hsfe 
•tolen  it/ 

*•  With  assumed  coolness,  which  it  was  impossible  be  could  M^  he 
smiled  again,  put  back  the  miniature  in  his  bo«;oni,  and  drew  hit  fword* 
The  next  mument  our  weapons  crossed  with  an  angry  clash^  and  Wffc 
flashing  in  the  morning's  sun. 

"  I^Iy  adversary  was  a  perfect  master  of  his  weapon,  and  be  pVHwd 
upon  me  with  a  vigour  wliich  any  attempt  to  retaliate  wooU  hatt 
rendered  dangerous  in  one  so  much  inferior  to  him  in  skill.  Midf 
as  1  was,  I  yet  restrained  myself,  and  stood  on  my  guard,  my  eyes: 
on  his,  and  watcliing  every  glance :  my  wish  to  destroy  him  was  inl 
The  fiend  nerved  my  arm,  and,  while  he  wanned  with  the  am^ict*! 
became  more  cool  and  vigilant*  At  length  he  appeared  to  grow  wesftj 
and  then  I  pressed  upon  him  with  the  fixed  determination  of  takine 
his  life  ;  but  he  rallied  instantly^  and,  in  returning  a  thruit,  whicfc  1 
intended  for  his  heart,  and  which  he  parried  scarcely  in  time.  Lis  foot 
slipped,  and  he  fell  on  one  knee,  the  point  of  my  sword  entering  tbf 
left  breast  by  accident.  It  was  not  a  deep  wound,  and  jierhaps  he  Ml 
it  not;  for  he  attempted  to  master  my  sword  with  his  left  hand, 
he  shortened  hh  own  weupon,  and  tlirust  fiercely  at  my  throaW 
at  the  same  time  a  spring  to  regain  his  feet,  lint  his  fate  was 
as  he  rose^  I  dashed  aside  the  thrust  intended  for  me,  and  shetttbed  mj 
weapon  in   his  left  breast.     I  believe  1  must  have  i  '  '  ]»  hetrt; 

for  he  sank  on  his  knees  with  a  gasp,  and  the  next   i  lili  ko- 

vily  on  his  face,  with  his  sword  still  clutched  tightly  in  hu  ii^ad* 

**  Wearied,  and  panting  from  the  effects  of  the  violent  itrujEgle,  I 
threw  myself  on  the  large  stone  which  hiul  so  recently  serred  ai  Jvri 
seat,  and  looked  on  the  body  of  my  adversary.  He  was  dead !— tliat 
fatul  tbnist  had  destroyed  all  rivalry,  but  at  the  price  of  murder,  lie 
murder  of  one  who  had  been  my  friend  from  bftyhoo^i  upwards*^  A 
tliousund  coufiictiug  emotions  nwked  me  as  I  belicid  the  pitetiuf  ii^t 
Hatred  %vas  extinguished,  and  remorse  succeeded  ;  yet  1  stdi  tWuf^l 
of  the  audacity  of  htm  who  had  provoked  such  deadly  r^eotOMBli 
Fear,  too,  fear  uf  the  consequence»  of  this  fatal  encounter  in  ttolililT 
spot,  without  witnesses,  added  to  the  intenseness  of  my  miserv,  sa^' 
groaned  in  anguish.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Should  [  go  ami  drhfir 
myself  up  to  justice,  and  declare  the  whulc  truth  }  t^hould  I  41^  tf^ 
leave  the  body  of  my  friend  to  tell  the  d»HUittl  tale  ?^ — or  *h»  lilJ  ♦  VuiT 
him  secretly,  and  leave  it  to  be  supposed  that  lu*  had  be* 
murdered?     As  each  suggestion  was  canvassed  and  tcjt^*, .-.    ^    . 


despi^ir  I  even  thought  of  dying  by  my  own  bund 
**  *  Ah  !  miserable  wretch !'  1  exclaimed,  *  wi 


hat  hast  thou  dofi«^^ 
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what  dire  aecesdtj  has  a  fair  and  false  fioe  dm«B  tWe  ?  Tct  1 1 
look  once  more  on  tluMe  bewitching  features  vldcK  hmm  farai^kt  H 
tbis  wretched  pass !' 

**  I  >»tooped,  and  tamed  the  dead  man  on  hk  bvlc,  Hk  pallid  &eei 
writhen  and  distorted,  his  lips  were  bloodjr^  mad  Ua  e^«l»  vluck  w 
wide  open,  seemed  still  to  glare  with  hatfed  and  AHiaitcc,  w  wfcem 
tlUmd  befure  me  in  the  deaperate  atraggte  hr  life  and  d<  arli  I  ft 
open  his  vest,  and  diawppiod  the  WDnad  wludk  bad  biHni  Iohb. 
bad  oiillapaed,  and  loated  mm  b^pecr  than  tW  ^  >     -    -  ^ 

but  one  little  round  crimaoo  apot  waa  Tiaflilei,  Ike  ^ 
ternd.     There  lay  the  miniatnre  wbicb^  a  frw  ] 
been  held  up  exnlcingly  to  niy  6^nlic  gaae.     I  aeiaed*  §ad 
to  my  lips,  forgetting  in  my  Iransportt  bov  dearly  I  had 
it. 

"This  delirium,  however,  aoon  anbaided*  and  aij-  noA  tbang^ 

were  of  die  dead  body*    I  looked  about  ne  Air  aoaao  mamk  wbeve  I 

might  depoisit  it.     There  was  a  cbaam  in  tbe  graiuid  obmw  tba  nuaa 

a  few  yard^  off,  where  tbe  vauJted  ro<if  of  tbe  crjpt  had  liBeB  is*    it 

was  scarcely  large  enough  to  admit  the  oorpte  ;  bat  1  niaod  it  ia  mif 

arms,  bore  it  thither,  and  witb  lome  difficulty  Umiat  it  tlnaa^  dla 

afierture.     I  heard  it  fall,  as  if  to  aome  diatoace,  witb  a  dall«  hemrw 

auund  ;  and^  casting  in  after  it  my  adwtnuf'm  bat  and  o«ori|,  I  banigd 

from  the  spot  like  another  Cain. 

•  •  •  a  •  • 

"  At  dinner,  one  glance  from  Maiia^  as  I  replied,  in  answer  to  bcr 
inquiry  after  George  S*-  ■,  that  be  wma  gone  to  make  a  eall  a  hw 
miles  offt — one  glance,  I  say,  thrilled  through  my  very  aocU,  and  al- 
most caused  me  to  betray  myself.  All  noticed  my  perturbed  look,  and, 
complaining  of  violent  headache,  I  withdrew  from  the  table  ere  tba 
meal  wus  ended,  and  betook  myself  to  my  chamber, 

"  How  shall  1  piiint  the  horror  of  that  evening,  of  the  night  tbat 
succeeded  it,  and  tbe  mental  darkness  which  fell  upon  my  wretched 
aelf  ere  the  morning  dawned!  Nigbt  came;  I  rang  for  lights,  and 
atteuipted  to  read,  but  in  rain  ;  and,  after  pacing  my  chamber  for  some 
hours,  overpowered  by  fatigue,  I  threw  myself  on  tbe  bed  and  slepl^ 
how  Jong  I  know  not.  A  succession  of  bideona  dreams  haunted  nty^ 
slumbers,  still  1  was  not  awakened  by  tbeni  ;  the  scenes  shifted  when 
arrived  at  their  climax,  and  a  new  ordeal  of  horrors  succeeded,  yet, 
like  him  who  suffers  from  nightmare,  with  a  vague  consciooanesa  that 
all  wns  not  real,  I  vi'ished  to  awake.  Lost  of  all,  I  dreamt  that  I  traa 
arraigned  for  tbe  murder  of  my  friend.  The  judge  summed  up  the 
evidence,  which,  though  purely  circumstantial,  was  sufficient  to  con- 
demn me;  and,  amidst  tbe  silence  of  the  crowded  court »  broken  only 
by  the  subs  of  anxious  and  sympathising  friends  and  relatives,  I  re- 
ceived sentence  of  death,  and  was  hurried  back  to  my  cell.  Here, 
absuidoned  by  all  hope,  1  lay  grovelling  on  my  straw  bed,  and  cursed 
tl>e  bour  of  my  birth.  A  figure  entered,  and  in  gentle  accents,  which 
I  ibontfht  I  recognised,  bade  me  arise,  quit  my  prison-house,  and  fol- 
low. The  figure  was  that  of  a  female  closely  veiled.  She  led  the 
wif ,  and  pas^d  the  gaolers,  who  seemed  buried  in  profound  isleep. 
We  left  the  town,  crossed  the  common,  and  entered  a  wood,  when  I 
threw  myself  at  the  feet  of  my  deliverer,  and  passiunately  besought 
her  to  unveil-  She  shook  her  head  mournfully,  bade  me  wait  a  while 
till  she  should  return  with  a  change  of  apparel^  and  departed. 
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"  I  cast  myself  down  at  the  foot  of  an  aged  oak,  diew  from  my  W 
som  the  portrait  of  jMaria,  and,  rapt  in  the  contemplation  of  iW 
lovely  features,  I  did  not  perceive  the  approach  of  a  man,  the  ranm?r<>{ 
the  forest,  m  ho,  recognising  my  priiK)n-dre^s,  darted  upon  me,  exoaim- 
log,  '  Villain  1  you  have  escapea  from  jail,  and  stolen  that  miautuTt 
from  the  Hall  V 

**  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  thrust  the  fatal  portrait  into  my  boeom,  and 
would  have  tied  ;  but  he  seized,  and  closed  ^^nth  me.  In  the  struo^ 
which  followed  we  both  fell,  I  undermost^  At  that  moment  1  awoke; 
I  was  in  reality  struggling  with  some  one,  but  who  I  could  noC  teU ; 
for  my  candles  had  burnt  out,  and  the  chamber  was  in  total  darlcDett! 
A  powerful,  bony  hand  grasped  me  tightly  by  the  throat,  while  another 
was  thrust  into  my  bosom,  as  if  in  search  of  the  miniature,  whicK  I 
had  placed  there  previous  to  lying  down. 

''With  a  desperate  effort  I  disengaged  myself,  and  leaped  from  tire 
bed  ;  bii..  I  was  again  seized,  and  again  my  assailant  attempted  to 
reach  my  fatal  prixe*  We  struggled  violently  ;  at  one  time  I  aecmed 
to  be  overpowering  him,  and  for  several  moments  there  was  a  ptnte, 
during  which  I  beard  my  own  breathing,  and  felt  my  own  heart  tJirol>' 
bing  violently;  but  he  with  whom  I  contended  seemed  to  hrettlienut, 
nor  to  feel  like  a  warm  and  living  man.  An  indescribable  tfvjnor 
shook  my  frame ;  I  attempted  to  cry  out,  but  my  throat  was  rigid,  tad 
incapable  of  articulation.  I  made  another  effort  to  disengage  wjmXt 
from  the  grasp  of  my  assailant,  and  in  doing  so  drew  him,  as  I  feood 
by  the  curtains,  near  to  the  window.  Again  the  hand  was  thnut  ittto 
my  bo»om,  and  again  I  repelled  it. 

*'  Panting  with  the  violence  of  the  struggle,  while  a  cold  sweat  bnnl 
out  at  every  pore,  I  disengaged  my  right  band,  and,  determined  to«e 
who  I  was  contending  with,  1  dashed  aside  the  curtain.  The  Am  %ht 
of  the  waning  moon  shone  into  the  chamber;  it  fell  upon  the  hcfd 
my  antagonist,  and  one  glance  froze  the  blood  in  my  veinji.    It  «it 

he ! — it  was  George  S ;■ — ^he  whom  I  had  murdered,  glaHoe  ow« 

me  with  eyes  which  no  mortal  could  look  upon  a  second  time?  Mf 
brain  whirled,  a  sound  like  the  discharge  of  artillery  shook  the  placii 
and  I  fell  to  the  ground,  bittsted  at  the  sight !" 


Here  f<dIow8  a  few  incoherent  sentences,  which  I  have  not 
it  necessary  to  transcribe.  The  reader  will  probably  supply  the 
to  this  sad  story.  Whether  the  whole  narrative  is  a  creation  i  _ 
brain,  or  whether  the  struggle  in  the  demented  man's  chamber  ii  tfcf 
only  portion  which  is  not  literally  true,  and  that  this  may  have  b€«l 
the  combined  effect  of  horror  and  remorse,  acting  on  a  highly  SQiM- 
tible  mind,  must  be  left  to  the  examination  of  those  who  hive  waif 
the  physiology  of  madness  their  study. 
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Whbn  Christopher  Columbus  landed  at  Cuba,  he  caused  thai 
island  to  be  explored  by  two  men  belonging  to  his  ship's  company. 
On  their  return,  they  made  a  faithful  report  of  all  that  they  had 
leen  to  their  chief,  '*  These  two  chrietians,"  said  the  admiral,  in  his 
despatch  to  the  court  of  Spain,  '*m  their  exploring  expedition,  fell 
in  with  a  great  number  of  Indians  of  both  sexes,  who  had  small 
lighted  brands  in  their  mouths,  the  smoke  of  which  they  inhaled  !'* 

Such  was  the  first  introduction  of  tobacco  to  the  knowledge  of 
jBuropeans.  It  was  from  these  aborigines  of  Cuba  that  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  earth  learned  to  acquire  a  habit  so  artificial,  and  re- 
pugnant to  our  natural  tastes  ;  and  the  leaders  of  European  fashion 
^^oxcombs  heretofore  redolent  with  the  perfume  of  roses  and  aloes 
— adopted^  as  the  acme  of  luxurious  refinement,  this  custom,  bor- 
rowed from  the  "  untutored  mind  "  of  the  poor  Indian. 

Three  hundred  years  have  sufficed  to  render  this  usage  of  the  In- 
dians of  Cuba  a  necessity  throughout  the  habitable  globe*  Some 
learned  men  have  attempted  to  question  the  fact  of  America  having 
set  the  example  of  this  whimsical  taste.  They  have  maintained  that 
the  leaf  of  the  nicotianaf  or  tobacco,  was  known  in  the  East  before 
America  revealed  its  use  to  Europe,  But  all  oriental  scholars  admit, 
that  neither  in  eastern  works  written  previous  to  the  discovery  of 
America^  nor  in  the  account  of  travel  lets,  any  mention  is  to  be  found 
of  tobacco. 

True,  according  to  Bell,  the  Chinese  have  smoked  for  several  cen- 
turies; but  then  it  must  have  been  other  aromatic  herbs,  and  not 
tobacco.  It  was  only  in  1599,  when  the  Portuguese  brought  them 
the  seedf  that  they  became  acquainted  with  that  plant  It  was  about 
that  period,  and  during  the  thirty  years  that  the  Portuguese  retained 
their  establishments  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  that  the  use  of  tobacco 
found  its  way  into  Persia  and  India*  This  reminds  me  of  an  amus- 
ing incident  told  by  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  and  which  occurred  during 
his  residence  in  the  East. 

Two  years  atler  the  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese  from  Persia, 
there  arrived  at  the  town  of  Casbin  forty  camels  loaded  with  to- 
bacco. The  driver,  unapprized  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese, 
proceeded  with  his  goods  quietly  to  the  market,  when  the  Schah's 
favourite,  iVIahoramed  AU  Bey,  who  had  not  received  the  customary 
bribe  (piseak),  gave  orders  that  the  punishment  ordained  by  the  law 
should  be  inflicted  upon  them.  Firstly,  and  in  the  most  summary 
manner,  the  merchants  had  their  ears  croppetl ;  next,  by  way  of 
{vanishing  them  in  that  very  organ  through  which  they  had  sought 
to  tempt  the  weak-minded  lieges,  their  noses  were  slit  open.  After 
which  process.  All  Bey  caused  an  immense  hole  to  be  dug  in  the 
earth,  after  the  shape  of  a  pipe- bowl,  into  which  the  forty  loads  of 
contraband  tobacco  were  cast,  and,  having  set  them  on  fire,  he  in- 
dulged the  populace  gratuitonshf  in  the  pleasure  of  inhaling  for  se- 
veral days  the  most  nauseous  and  offensive  smoke. 

The  Turks  also  learned  the  use  of  tobacco  from  Europe,  about 
t\^i>  •«me  period  that  the  Persians  did. 
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Snayt.  awpUfeer  Sa^Btkmum,  wnvte  as  followi  m  1610:— '*Tht 
Turks  t&ke  great  piwmre  ra  tobucco,  which  they  u$e  through  i 
1  t4tbe,  at  tbe  end  of  which  a  round  wooden  tn^wj  iji  fti^  t  ciii» 
tofn  we  Ei^lbk  have  kCelj  tmght  them  ;  and  if  this  practkewat 
not  discooraged  (Bam,  m  jiahntu  chief,  ordered  the  olbar  %  a 
pipe  Co  be  forced  through  tbe  nose  of  a  Turk,  aud  directed  him  to 
be  paraded  in  this  state  about  the  town,)  if,  as  we  said,  this  |icadke 
were  doC  discmiragedj  it  would  become  general/' 

Bat  to  retam  to  Cuba.  Don  Dartolomeo  de  LstM  Casas  wroct  la 
1557:  **  The  pbnt  whose  smoke  the  Indians  inhale  is  stufltd  into  a 
dried  leaf,  which  resembles  a  squib,  such  as  our  children  make  £yr 
tbe  festrval  of '  Fete  Dieu.'  The  Indians  light  it  at  one  cud,  phcic^ 
tbe  otbcr  in  their  mouths,  inbale  the  smoke,  which  coinpletelv  ovrr. 
powers  tbem,  and  induces  a  state  of  tntox^i cation." 

Don  OoQialo  Hemandes  de  Oviedo  V'aldez,  alcade  of  the  i^.;.^^^ 
of  Sl  Dmmga,  furnishes  us  with  further  curious  deuils,  as  to  tbf 
ttae  of  taboooo  amongst  tbe  Indians  of  the  Havannah. 

"^  Anioiigtt  other  Yiees,"  sajs  he  in  his  History  of  the  Indies,  '*  to 
wbicb  tbe  aborigines  are  addicted,  is  that  of  inhaling  the  smoke  o(  a 
herb,  wbicb  tbej  denominate  la^aco,  which  produces  iwemihililj, 
and  ibis  it  tbe  way  they  set  about  it :  The  caciques,  or  men  of  coni^ 
WiiBEc,  ittake  use  of  a  tube,  four  to  five  inches  long^  and  aboat  ai 
mkk.  at  tbe  little  finger.  This  tube  terminates  in  two  branch  tubii, 
tbe  ends  of  which  they  fix  in  their  nostrils,  whilst  the  odier  end  is 
bald  over  tbe  burning  leaf;  they  then  aspirate  the  smoke  thrte  «r 
more  ttmes,  until  they  fall  to  the  ground,  where  they  lie  in  a  state  of 
insenaability,  intoxicated,  and  to  all  appearances  in  sound  slMp 
Wben  the  cacique  fails,  overpowered  by  the  nareotiq,  bis  wivrs— 
ps^gans  happen  to  have  more  than  one — carry  bim  oC  to  bed,  pn^ 
▼idod  always  that  he  has  given  such  orders  befbrebaud;  for<#liv- 
wiaa  tbey  leave  him  where  he  lie8>  till  he  recover  from  bb  tmmpmtf 
stupor. 

**  I  cannot  conceive,"  observes  the  worthy  alcade,  **  what  plcisuit 
there  can  be  to  transform  oneself  into  a  brute  beast,  when  oQci»s 
Christian ;  nevertheless,  some  of  this  last  dtf nomination  Ixfio  lo 
imitate  the  Indians,  but  only,  be  it  understood^  in  cases  of  illncu,  or 
to  '  drive  dull  care  away/  " 

We  have  just  seen  in  tlie  preceding  accounts  three  dtstioct  OMMbi 
of  voaoking,  undoubted  prototypes  of  the  cigar  and  the  pipe,  u  if* 
use  in  the  present  day.  The  triangular  tube  alone,  Ammigit  t&t 
Indians,  bore  the  name  of  tahaco,  but  not  the  leaf  or  tlie  fiUiit  A  f^ 
culiar  sort  of  dgar  still  goes  at  the  Havannah  by  the  name  of  mm*' 
oiMloii,*  or  squib,  to  which  the  good  friar  Bjirtolomeo  de  Las  Ciiii 
has  compared  it. 

The  nicoiiana,  or  tobacco,  was  cultivated  with  especial  care  by  the 
Indians,  who  attached  to  that  plant  not  only  an  idea  of  enmisin^ 
but  of  religious  veneration.  They  called  it  "blessed  of  Ooar"«w* 
mnta.  The  word  iabaco  belongs,  it  would  apfiear,  to  one  iifd* 
American  dialects,  and  was  generally  ui^ed  in  X\\m  \Vca  India  i*J«B^ 
after  the  Spanish  conquest.  These,  no  doubt,  borrowed  it  friirntb' 
aborigineij,  w  bo  in  their  turn  had  adopted  it  from  tlie  Canbb«* 
when,  sword  and  torch  in  hand«  Uiey  made  descents  upon  rf»* 
coasts. 

*  Fumm'  tm  isAooo  (stiioke  a  cigar )» is  ike  axpmyon  ummI  at  ths  fisvsassk 
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The  plant  which  produces  tobacco  appe&rs  to  have  been  origin- 
ally a  native  of  Cuba,  but  grows  in  the  present  clay  wiltl  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  continent  of  America,  and  the  a<ljiicent 
islands*  Let  modern  compilers  say  what  they  like,  it  was  in  this 
island  that  the  Spiiniarda  first  met  with  it,  and  the  annaln  uf  that 
period  bear  out  the  assertion.  Since  then  its  cultivation  has  spread 
with  rapidity  throuehout  the  globe.  Nature,  as  if  foreseeing  its 
brilliant  destiny,  gifted  it  with  every  pliant,  hartly,  and  resis»ting 
property,  rendering  it  suitable  for  every  climate ;  and  from  Cuba 
to  Sweden*  from  Turkey  to  Maryland,  this  curious  and  singular 
plant  may  be  seen  in  luxurious  growth.  The  quantity  of  seeds  pro- 
duced by  a  Hiingle  stem  is  prodigious.  Linnaeus  states  that  one  stalk 
Yielded  40,320  seeds,  and  the  germ  of  these  seeds  retatna  iu  quality 
of  fructifying  for  several  years. 

Tobacco  was  fir^t  introduced  into  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  it  is  incredible  in  how  short  a  space  of  time 
its  use  became  general^  although  it  had  to  undergo  rude  and  violent 
attacki^j  w^hich  elicited  warm  and  eloquent  replies.  The  schism  which 
this  innovation  created  was  truly  awful ;  and  if  the  doctrines  of  Cal- 
rin  and  Luther  inflamed  the  heads  of  theolagians,  and  turned  Europe 
topsy-turvy,  tobacco  became  the  firebrand  of  discord  throughout  the 
worldl- 

Jofan  Nicot,  French  ambassador  at  the  Portuguese  court,  brought 
to  France  Uie  first  specimen  of  tobacco  in  15(>U,  and  presented  it  to 
the  Dowager  Queen  Catherine  de  Medicis,  which  circumgtance 
tended  to  enhance  the  value  of  that  novel  production.  It  was  eaUed 
micoiianiJ,  out  of  compliment  to  the  ambassador. 

It  was  the  Cardinal  de  8ainte-Croix,  the  papal  nuncio  in  Portu- 
gal, who  first  introduced  it  into  Italy,  and  there,  as  in  France,  it  bore 
the  name  of  him  who  had  introduced  it,  namely  Saint  Croijc's  plant. 
From  the  qualities  which  were  speedily  ascribed  to  it,  it  gained  the 
variooa  denominations  of  bughvtj  or  atdarcilc  panacea,  of  /lo/y  htrh, 
or  satrctl  Peruvian  henbane,  and  many  others. 

Accoriling  to  Stow,  tobacco  was  introduced  into  England  in  1568. 
The  young  courtiers  were  the  first  to  bring  it  into  vogue. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  for  some  time  Queen  Elizabeth's  favourite, 
and  his  friend,  8ir  Hugh  Middleton^  made  it  the  fashion,  by  smoking 
in  the  streets,  and  other  places  of  public  resort,  indulging  with  ap- 
parrnt  ecstacy  in  the  inebriating  perfume  which  they  exhaled  around 
them.  People  stared  at  them  at  first,  then  imitated  them  ;  and  thus 
the  use  of  tobacco  became  at  last  the  fashion  even  amongst  ladies. 
Twas  at  this  juncture  that  the  new  pleasure  became  the  object  of  in- 
veterate persecution  on  the  one  hand,  and  irresistible  predilection  on 
the  other.  Stow  describes  it  as  **  a  stinking  plants  the  use  of  which  m'  an 
offe$tce  io  God  ;'*  whilst  Spencer,  in  his  "  Fairie  Queene,"  denominates 
It  AS  **  divine  tobacco  I"  King  James  the  First  led  the  crusade  against 
tobacco,  and  his  aversion  to  that  leaf  would  have  been  tantamount 
to  a  prohibition  with  any  nation  less  independent  than  the  English* 
Whilst  Amoret  the  Fourth  was  thrusting  pipes  through  the  nos- 
trils of  his  dependents,  whilst  the  Schah  of  Persia  was  cropping 
ears,  and  slitting  the  noses  of  his  subjects,  while  the  Czar  of  Mus- 
covy was  actually  cutting  off  the  entire  probo!»ces  of  his  serfs,  and 
^ope  Urban  the  Eighth  fulminating  excommunications  against  those 
of  the  faithful  who  presumed  to  take  snuff.  King  James  the  First 
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WAS  engaged  in  Berce  poleinics,  and  hurling  anathemas  againHUh 
bacctvstnoke. 

From  the  brunt  of  these  cruel  punUbroenta  having  been  jpeoilly 
directed  a/^inst  the  nose,  it  may  he  inferred  that  the  cuboid  of 
taking  snu^  preceded  that  of  Rmoking^  or  was  at  least  more  genenl 
at  that  period.  The  following  Angular  extracts  are  from  Kin^ 
James's  work,  entitled  the  **  Misocapno&i/'  It  will  show  to  mbat 
excess  the  use  of  tobacco  was  carried  at  that  epoch  in  England:^ 

"  And  as  for  the  abuse/'  says  his  Majesty,  ''  which  arises  from  tM» 
disgusting  habit,  is  it  not  6Rhy  in  the  extreme  to  give  way  to  it  «t 
table,  where  cleanliness*  decency,  and  propriety  ought  to  be  ob- 
served ?  Ought  not  men  to  be  ashamed  of  puffing  acro^*  the  %Mr, 
and  contaminating  the  flavour  of  the  dishes  with  the  p  ^^^u* 

via  from  their  pipes,  disgusting  those  who  hold  that  *  ab- 

horrence ?  But  it  ia  not  confined  to  table  ;  there  is  neittirr  ume  nor 
place  where  one  is  free  from  this  ill-bred  habit.  Was  there  c\'tr 
such  folly  as  that  of  never  meeting  a  friend  without  offering  htm  a 
cigar,  as  if  we  were  in  the  East  ?  It  is  no  longer  offered  as  a  remedy^ 
but  as  an  article  of  enjoyment ;  and  he  who  dares  decline  the  prpr  is 
looked  upon  as  a  ninny,  or  an  unsociable  simpleton,  as  falls  ta  thr  Id 
of  those  who  drink  deeply  in  the  cold  regions  of  tJie  East  Whr,  a 
lady  could  not  confer  a  greater  obligation  upon  her  servant  Uyt 
offer  her  with  her  delicate  hand  a  pipe  of  tobacco!" 

Here  is  another  specimen  of  the  manners  of  those  ttmes,  aiMl  d 
the  policy  of  King  James  ;'— 

"  Is  it  not,"  continues  the  King»  '*  the  greatest  of  sins,  thai  yc; 
men  of  all  classes  in  this  kingdom^  educated,  and  destined  by  Ood  ta 
consecrate  your  persons  and  your  property  to  the  prcservatioo  of 
the  honour  and  safety  of  your  King  HUti  the  commonweal^  that  rot 
thus  unfit  yourselves  for  the  performance  of  these  two  great  duticif 
Vou  are  no  longer  able  to  observe  the  Sabbath  like  the  Jews ;  joof 
whole  concern  is  to  ask  a  light  of  your  neighbours  to  light 
pipes*  See  how  injurious  this  habit  is  to  your  inleresul  Jj 
nobility  of  Great  Britain  answer  this,  they  w*ho  pay  yearly 
three  hundred  to  four  hundred  pounds  sterling,  in  order  to  ii 
in  this  filthy  habit/* 

This  sum  would  appear  exorbitant,  did  we  not  bear  in  miDdtlit 
tobacco  was  sold  at  a  very  high  price  at  that  period,  and  that  Itf 
use  was  much  more  general  amongst  the  nobility  of  Rn^^land  aod 
the  middle  classes  than  at  the  present  day.     The  t  jiUmiaf 

offering  pipes  to  guests  and  visitors  added  con^iu  ^    .^tiiees* 

pense  of  this  indulgence. 

The  war  of  persecution  against  tobacco  spread  in  hi  turn  ta 
France,     Pamphlets  without  number  made  their  mi  of 

the  most  famous  of  which  was  by  a  Dr.  Fagon,and  t  Ti* 

baci  usu  frequenti  vita  est  brevior/'     This  same  Dr.  J* 
a  thesis  to  maintain  against  this  alleged  pernicious  suL  i 

being  prevented  by  indisposition  from  attending  in  person*  sort  i" 
bis  place  a  colleague,  whose  nasal  intonation  belied  througboat  t^ 
discourse  the  thesis  he  supported,  and  bore  evidence  that  his  noitnli 
were  incumbered  with  snuff. 

Spain  itself  had  its  share  in  the  general  movement  against  U>lyrr» 
The  Bishop  of  the  Canaries,  Fray  Bartolonieo  de  la  Camara,  afl^ 
wards  Bishop  of  Salamanca,  forbade  the  priests  to  take  aDii#' 
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hours  before  or  two  hours  after  having  said  mass,  and  the  clergy  in 
general  were  forbidden  to  take  snufT  in  churches,  under  pain  of  ex- 
communication, and  a  fine  of  one  thousand  niaravedis.  After  liaving 
hsul  the  honour  of  being  thus  persecuted,  tobacco  was  in  a  fair  way 
of  being  adopted  irrevocably  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  superiority  of  Cuba  tobacco  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  It  is 
especially  cultivated  in  the  western  part  of  the  island,  in  a  district 
culled  the  Vueltra  Abajo,  Sandy  and  light  soils  are  best  suited  for 
its  culture.  The  regas  (tobacco- fields)  are  situated  along  the  banks 
of  the  rivers ;  but  the  finest  descriptions  are  grown  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  rivers  the  Consolocion  and  the  San  Sebastian.  The 
atmosphere  varies  so  slightly  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  that  it 
exercises  very  little  influence  upon  the  plant;  everything  depends 
upon  the  soil.  If,  by  dint  of  chemical  analysis,  the  soil  could  be 
rendered  equally  suitable  to  the  culture  in  all  parts  of  the  island^  a 
new  source  of  riches  would  be  opened  to  the  inhabitants,  and  a  vast 
field  of  encouragement  to  the  white  population. 

Tobacco  is  cultivated  and  prepared  at  home,  and  in  small  cpianti- 
ties.  An  industrious  labourer,  assisted  by  his  wife  and  children,  is 
able  to  cultivate  about  half  a  caballeria  of  land  (about  half  an  acre), 
i^hicb  contains  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand  tobacco-sterna, 
planted  about  a  foot  apart.  The  intervals  are  appropriated  to  the 
culture  of  maize,  rice,  &c.,  which  are  gathered  without  expense  or 
trouble*  One  of  the  great  advantages  derived  from  the  culture  of 
this  article,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  is,  that  it  opens  a  vast  field 
to  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  the  white  population.  The  pro- 
perties are  small,  consequently  the  coloni&ts  are  certain  of  a  ready 
fialcj  as  competition  and  rivalry  are  unknown;  the  crops  can  never 
be  too  abundant,  for  that  leaf  in  in  request  throughout  the  world,  and 
that  of  Cuba  is  preferred  to  all  others.  The  labour  is  easy,  and  the 
preparation  costs  but  little*  The  grower  finds  employment  for  his 
fkinily,  and  even  his  youngest  children,  in  the  delicate  and  various 
processes  of  manipulation  and  preparation.  If  the  soil  could  be  im- 
proved, the  culture  might  be  extended  over  all  parts  of  the  island  ; 
population  would  flow  to  the  rural  districts,  and  labour  and  riches 
would  tend  to  promote  civilization  through  the  channels  of  com- 
merce. 

Tobacco,  and  the  manner  of  using  it,  were  not  only  discovered  at 
Cuba,  but  nature  seems  to  have  bestowed  a  marked  preference  on 
this  island  in  respect  of  this  plant,  although  it  grows  spontaneously 
in  other  parts  of  South  America;  the  admitted  superiority  of  its 
c|uality>  its  primitive  growth  in  this  inland,  the  remarkable  circum- 
stance of  its  having  been  the  only  plant  cultivated,  and,  what  is  more 
singular,  its  being  venerated  by  the  Indians,  an  indolent  race,  living 
upon  fish,  and  wild  fruits,  all  justify  the  belief  that  the  immense 
•dvantages  of  the  culture  of  tobacco  were  especially  bestowed  by 
Nature  on  this  island. 

Nevertheless,  thanks  to  the  narrow  policy,  and  the  inquisitorial 
measures  adopted  long  since  by  L^  Faciorer'tc,  the  culture  of  this 
ions  commodity  is  far  from  having  attained  the  development 
ch  it  is  capable  of. 
From  1735  to  I7()5  the  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  several  compa- 
uie*  by  private  contract.     Subsequently,  during  the  reign  of  Ferdi- 
nand the  Sixth,  the  Faciorerie  was  established,  under  the  pretext  of 
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improving  and  extending  the  cultivation  ;  the  removal  of  the  pUnC 
too,  was  forbidden.  The  eflfect  of  this  measure  tended  only  to  IctiCQ 
the  crop;  and,  in  17B3  and  17!t*3,  several  measures  of  reform  wtft 
introduced  in  the  factory,  and  the  subsidy  was  increased  to  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  but  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  by  private  indi* 
viduals  was  prohibited,  and  inspectors  were  nominated  to  vi5il  and 
survey  the  crops  rigorously,  in  order  that  the  duties  might  be  regu- 
larly levied.  Thesse  vexatious  proceedinus,  and  the  odious  exaction 
occasioned  a  fierious  falling  o0"  in  the  crops.  In  17^**  during  the 
monopoly  of  the  companies,  the  exportation  amounted  to  six  httD- 
dred  thousand  arobas,  independent  of  the  consumption  in  the  island, 
and  although  in  J 803  the  expenses  of  the  Factor erie  were  consider- 
ably reduced,  and  one  manager  alone  ret:iined,  the  crop  of  18D4  w«i 
inadequate  for  the  consumption  of  the  island*  From  that  period  en- 
deavours were  made  to  correct  some  of  these  abuses,  but  whilst  the 
system  of  prohibition  continued  the  evil  could  not  be  eradicate,  end 
the  culture  of  tobacco  continued  to  decrease  and  fall  off,  until  1827* 
when  that  important  article  of  trade  was  entirely  freetl  from  the  ar- 
bitrary shackles  of  the  Foc/onr/t\  Infallible  ruin  would  bare  be- 
fallen this  branch  of  industry,  but  for  the  wise  measures  urged  umI 
carried  into  effect  by  the  sag^^icious  Don  Jose  de  Pinillos,  Couiitde 
Villanueva,  inlendHnt  of  the  Havannah. 

But  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  will  not  obtain  its  full  developmait 
at  Cuba  J  until  the  Spanish  government,  by  concessions,  and  by  hold- 
ing out  advantages!  shall  have  succeeded  in  attracting  new  colooiili 
to  the  island. 

The  tegiteros  (growers  of  that  leaf)  are  very  expert  in  impi 
the  quality  of  tobacco,  and  employ  many  processes  for  increasingi 
beauty,  the  silky  softness  of  the  leaf,  nay,  even  its  very 
Other  researches  determine  the  merits  of  ihe  manufacture,  intri 
exclusively  to  the  housewife  and  her  daughters  ;  and,  when  the 
noisseur  h  sauntering  at  his  ease,  inhaling  with  delight  one  of 
cigars  de  ta  Rcina^  relishing  with  the  gnxto  of  a  true  amateur 
delicious  flavour,  and  admiring  its  aptitude  to  catch  and  reliia  fifty 
let  him  know,  then*  that  cigar,  so  fiery  and  yet  so  mild,  hai  l»c«i— 
well,  this  cigar  has  been,  like  most  others  he  has  ever  smoketl,  roll- 
ed, —  yes,  rolled  upon  the  bare  thigh  of  one  of  the  coantiy  ptk 
called  a  guajira  in  Cuba« 
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SpintT  of  Hunger,  who  cJoflt  love 
With  threaflbnrp  »on»  of  tumg  to  rove 
Throiilbfh  some  blind  alley's  dxrk  retreat. 
The  flIiiRp'a  okl-esta Wished  seal, 
Clinjfing  to  theni  dme  the  whiif) 
In  a  most  uxorioiia  styl^  ; 
Or,  to  roork  them,  whi'ii  ulon** 
They  scrape    a    clean < pi ckt*d   mutton- 

hone 
In  mme  ethereal  attic,  where 
Then'inil  howinop  the  creaking  stair — 
Taunting  Spirit  of  Starvatiou  ! 
I  feel  thy  fullest  in5piration, 


Willie,  iUiodiog  by  thift  kite 

dow, 
With  fihis  na  gmve  at  any  Bittie^ 

I  mark  yon  ]i«irtridge — dainty  Wt'- 
Oently  wheeling  niiind  the  fcpit. 

i^avonry  h\n\  !  thy  vrry  dgKl 
Lends  an  edge  to  appetite. 
And  tny  itomaeh,  whiie  I  galT» 
Rumbles  volumea  in  ihy  praiir ' 

Some  in  noQTiet,  od4%  or  ta]«, 
Laud  the  maudlin  titglitinfp)^  t 
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Some  exalt  the  rooing  dovo  ; 
Some,  the  royal  bird  of  Jore, 
Fond  of  Dffvr.bom  Iamb,  the  glutton  ! 
And  not  indiffereot  to  mutton ; 
Some,  the  mountain  condor,  who. 
Crafty  as  a  Polish  Jew, 
Seldom  from  hin  li>dginga  hies  out. 
Save  to  pet*k  a  dfud  mnn^a  eves  out ; 
Some,  the  rook,  of  solemn  clack. 
Dressed,  like  parsons,  all  in  black  ; 
Some,  the  woodcock  ;  some,  the  wid- 
geon ; 
Some,  the  vreU-conditioned  pigeon, 
Who,  to  gastroufimic  eye, 
Ijooks  so  lovely  in  a  pie  ; 
But  the  partridgt",  plump  and  white» 
1m  my  feathered  favourite  ; 
Thmted  as  epicure  could  wish, 

And  cn'fp  of  breast  and  wing, 
^*  IsnH  he  a  daifuy*djsh 

To  set  before  a  King  ?"  • 

But,  hark !  the  dock  from  yon  church. 

tower 
Shrilly  strikes  the  wished-for  hour, 
A  nd  the  hutlcr,  grave  and  steady. 
Proclaims    the  tidings,  —  "  Dinner  *s 

rm^y  ? 
Dinn^V  ready !  **     Proclamaticm , 
Simrce  of  Uv-cUesi  delpLtation  j 
All  who  h«ar  it  mutely  bless 
The  menenger  of  Happiness  ! 
Dobbft,  a  lawyer,  grim  und  spare, 
I^eaps  in  transport  from  his  chair ; 
Hobbs,  a  fat  old  city  bore, 
Weighing  twenty  stone  or  more, 
Cuts  a  long  dull  story  short 
Ahout  the  Aldermen's  last  Court  ; 
Pretty  Mrs.  Colonel  Cox, 
A  widow  shrewd  as  any  (on^ 
To  her  dandy  neighbour's  sighs, 
And  his  whisper*d  flatteries, 
Tarns  awhile  a  careless  ear. 
Better  pleased,  I  ween,  to  hear 
The  tnneful  rush  of  whixring  cork, 
And  dattar  of  the  knife  and  fork  ! 

*-*  Dinner's  ready  I"— Down  they  go, 
Two  by  two,  a  gallant  show, 
Attracted  by  the  rich  perfume 
That  Aoati  around  the  dining-room. 
Now  thtfj  *re  seated,  and,  methinkfi, 
Commefiee    *mid    cheering     nods    and 

winks. 
And  interchange  of  social  greeting, 
A  course  of  serious,  steady  eating. 

In  imagination,  I 

Join  the  f«istire  company, 


And,  on  schemes  of  havoc  bent» 

Waste  no  time  in  compliment, 

But  placed,  by  her  express  command, 

At  Toy  hostesses  right  hand, 

Set  tu  work  with  heart -felt  glee 

On  c/i1li}Mi<^h  and  calli^H^, 

Vtctiiuii&e  the  veuiscuii  pasty, 

Punish  the  calveV-head  so  tasty. 

Pilch  into  the  pigeon  pie 

With  a  sliark's  voradty, 

Flirt  with  jdly,  custard,  ice. 

Like  I  he  Arab  Ghoul  with  nce,t 

And  quaff  the  sparkling  cool  champagne, 

As  thirsty  mejids  drink  in  the  rain. 

Obedient  to  dume  Nature*s  lawn; 

While  my  ever*restless  jaws 

ConTey  a  very  vivid  notion 

Of  the  poetry  of  motion  ! 

Glorious  enterprize  !     But.  hark 
How  the  guests  in  whispers  mark 
Their  sense  of  wonder  and  affright 
At  a  poet's  appetite ! — 
^(  There  %   a  mmithfiil  I  —  did    yon 

ever  ?** — 
»•  He  's  Iwked  all  the  pasty  V* — **  Ne- 
ver !  ** — 
**  Goodness  gracious,  what  n  swallow  1 
Sure  he  bents  an  ostrich  hollow  \** — 
^*  Try  him  with  a  tough  ship**  cablu  !'* — 
**  Oh,    good     Lord,    he  'II    clear    the 

Uhle!*'~ 
Such  the  pert,  facetious  sneers 
Mutt«r*d  in  his  neigh bour*s  ears 
By  «ach  guest,  to  mark  his  sense 
Of  my  rare  ventripotence  \ 
Well,  I  grudge  them  not  their  grin. 
Those  are  tolerant  who  win  ; 
And  I  have  bravely  won,  I  swear, 
A  dinner  fit  for  my  Lord  Mayor, 

Alere  empty  boast !     An  envious  dond 

Wrapt  my  vision  in  its  shroud  ; 

Vanished  is  the  banquet- hall. 

Host  aud  hn^icess,  guests  und  all, 

And  I  stand  musing  here,  the  winner 

(In  fancy  only)  of  a  dinner  !— 

Day-dreams  of  imagination, 

Couid  ye  hut  repress  starvation. 

How  supreme  iii  joy  nould  be 

The  gifted  poet*s  destiny  ! 

But,  alas  !  with  magic  sway 

Ye  rule  us,  only  to  betray  ; 

And    gladly    I  M     exchange,     heavi^r^ 

knows. 
All  dduisive  Fancy's  shows 
(Tboupb  hrilliant  ns  a  cornet*!  tail) 
For  a  rump-steak  and  pot  of  ale  I ! 


•   Vui€  the  old  nursery  song. 

t   Vide  the  story  of  the  Ghoul,  in  the  Arabian  Nights. 
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Occupation  is  a  blessed  rdief  to  tlie  miserable.  Of  all  the  ingenjous  maim  ti 
torture  that  have  ever  1>een  inv'ented,  tlmt  of  ftulitanr  coafintaiieiit  is  probaUy  tht 
mnKt:  cruel — the  piind  feeding  on  it»i;lf  wiih  the  rapadty  oi  a  fxumorant  vKra  1^ 
conscience  *juickeini  Jta  activity,  and  pronipts  iu  longingB. 

FciriMOMS  COOFKI. 

Pounce  waa  rigbt  The  authorities  had  decided  that  this  anfor- 
tunale  man,  Lyppyatt,  should  have  an  opportunity  of  formtng  hii 
own  opinion  of  that  terrilic  ponishraentj,  solitary  confinement  Tbr 
culprit  was  noisy,  vehement,  and  yngovernable.  No  advocate,  hor- 
ever  friendly,  could  defend  his  conduct,  for  it  was  subversive  of  all 
discipline.  But  still,  after  lengthened  consideration  of  the  lubjecf, 
and  highly  favourable  opportunitieR  for  ascertaining  its  tendffOcy*  I 
hold  it  to  be  a  punishment  which  no  human  being  h^a  a  right  Ui  in- 
flict upon  another.  Its  restilta  are  too  frightful,  its  tortures  are  too 
great,  its  penal  consequences  are  too  permanent.  Lacerate  the  hodj, 
if  you  will ;  punish  the  rnati,  if  the  dire  extremity  of  the  case  all 
for  it,  even  with  the  lasli ;  subdue  a  thoroughly  rebellioui  and  un^ 
governable  spirit  by  the  infliction  of  gpare  diet;  subject  the  peffic^ 
lory  prisoner  to  severe  and  coT^tinuous  labour ;  abridge  his  period  <if 
relaxation,  and  enlarge  his  period  of  toil;  feed  him  *' with  Uic  brcid 
of  affliction,  and  with  the  water  of  affliction  ;"  &mI  inare  the  imtflksL 
Tamper  not  with  the  mysterious  empire  of  the  mind.  That  Icarettf 
the  judgment  and  award  of  The  Great  Etebnaj^. 

I  know  that  this  is  not  the  popular  doctrine;  1  know  tlul  fc 
sighted  statesmen  and  fluent  legislators  have  insisted  oti  the  "utility" 
of  solitary  confinement,  and  have  averred  that  "*  it  is  a  system  wWA 
must  be,  and  ougfii  to  be^  carried  out  to  its  uinmsl  practicablr  o* 
tent.*'  Indeetl  I  Is  this  conclusion — arrived  at  after  lengUiened  «• 
perience,  and  on  competent  authority — to  be  wholly  disregarded >^ 
^*  Soiitiide  ahi^atfx  dtvelopt's  insanktf  tn  those  who  have  been  uufft 
hefbr€,just  as  the  ircad-mitl  brings  out  phlhtfsis  in  (host  prtditpottdU 

ay 

Is  utter  indifference  to  be  ours,  as  to  the  diversified  suffering  v\^ 
anguish  which  this  new  and  desperate  punishment  has  inflicted  tjpfli' 
numbers  of  our  fellow  creatures?  Are  consequences  to  the  indiTi* 
dual  never  to  be  weighed  by  us  ?  There  are  those^  let  us  rciDfOibf^ 
towards  whom  society  ought  not  to  forget  its  duties,  became  tk^ 

•  The  Following  errata  occur  in  our  last  numlier  i- — 
Page  293,  line  111  from  bottom, /or  fume  at,  read  fume  at  it* 

294,  tine  8  from  bottom,  /or  the  pleasure  with  wbicti  f  frrouent  ths  Csff^ 
bowling  green  ii  to  this  hour  indescribable,  rewi  the  pJ«»*uiv  villi vV* 
I  freqtierit  to  thin  hour  the  Coverle^  bowling-frecii  I*  tndwcribsHtij 
2ftO.  line  C  Ironi  bott<^MrK /r»r  in  the  memory,  rend  in  tnMnarf. 
2&9,  last  line, /or  fear,  rrad  fejirs. 
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^m    him 


have^  unfortunately,  forgotten  their  duties  towards  it.     There  are 

those^-hdjjlesia,  it  is  true,  and  in  our  power — who  h/ive  a  right  to 
say  to  us,  "PropnTtion  our  punishment  to  our  misdoing;  macerate, 
if  so  it  please  you,  the  bticiily  frame,  but  abstain  from  the  infliction 
of  secret  and  daily  torture  of  the  brain/' 

Mine,  I  know,  is  tender  ground;  but  on  paper,  if  nowhere  che,  I 
may  venture  to  say,  that  the  advocates  of  the  system  have  little  rea-» 
son  to  fehcitate  themselves  on  its  success.  It  is  matter  of  public 
record,  that  at  the  Spinning  House  at  Cambridge,  where  there  are 
two  cells  termed  solitary,  the  keeper  has  declared  that  **  he  is  afraid 
to  confine  them  (the  women)  for  a  longer  period  than  eight  or  ten 
hours,  lest  they  should  commit  suicide^  two  having  attemptvd  to 
strangle  thnnxeltat  f"  Nor  is  this  horror  of  solitary  confinement 
entertained  by  female  prisoners  only.  The  surgeon  of  Brecon 
county  gaol  observed,  that  "soldiers  placed  in  solitary  cells  suJfer 
much  both  in  body  and  mind-^in  wiuter  additionally,  from  the  cold- 
ness of  the  cells.  Tliey  have  complained  to  him  of  the  want  of 
books,  and  have  said,  that  t/tcy  would  rather  be  hung  than  remain 
there."  The  medical  officer  of  the  Spalding  House  of  Correction 
remarked,  "  I  only  visit  the  prisoners  in  solitary  confinement  when 
sent  for  ;  but  I  scarcely  recollect  one  who  has  not  sent  for  me,  and 
in  the  generatii^  of  cascx  I  have  found  it  to  he  the  mind  that  has  been 
affected*'  But  all  these  statements,  sad  as  they  are,  yield,  in  point 
of  horror,  to  the  Monmouth  tragedy.  There  the  tendencies  of  this 
system  were  fully  developed.  Its  warmest  advocate  must  shrink 
from  such  a  result  of  his  theory*  During  a  recent  year,  in  the 
month  of  February,  a  man  **dted  in  Monmouth  Coimty  Gaol,  appa* 
rently  from  fright.  He  was  put  into  a  solitary  cell,  and  was  found 
dead  the  next  morning.  There  w^ere  no  indications  of  the  cause,  ex- 
cepting congestion  of  the  brain.  There  was  a  rumour  that  the  cell 
was  haunted.  He  was  a  ^ne  and  powerful  man.  The  verdict  ran, 
**  Died  from  apoplexy,  produced  by  the  effect  of  a  superstitious 
dread  of  solitary  confinement "  Some  of  the  prisoners  heard  him 
cry  out.  The  turnkey  thought  him  low-spirited  when  he  pl,iced 
him  in  the  cell.  On  the  previous  day  the  deceased  told  a  companion 
that  he  was  going  into  solitary  confinement,  and  thr\t  he  feared  he 
never  should  live  the  week  out.  He  added  that  there  was  sorne  one 
waiJting  there," 

And  yet  this»  we  are  told,  is  "  a  reformatory  punishment/'  a  pu- 
nishment which  will  effect,  if  any  human  penalty  can  effect,  amend* 
mefit  in  the  most  hardened  and  callous  offender  ! 

It  was  to  be  tried  upcui  Lippyatl.     The  order  ran:— 

**  For  refractory  conduct^  misbehaviour,  and  insolence,  three  days 
solitary.'^' 

Towards  the  close  of  the  second  day  I  took  care  to  see  him.  He 
was  considerably  altered  in  appearance  ;  the  mind  seemed  shaken. 
He  complained  to  me  of  shadows  passing  across  the  cell,  and  that  at 
times  a  large  white  bird  perched  itself  at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  and 
jeered  and  jabbered  at  him.  He  implored  me  to  intercede  in  his 
favour,  and  obtain  his  release,  otherwise  he  was  sure  he  should  be 
tempted  to  make  away  with  himself  I  combated  his  terrors  in  the 
best  manner  I  was  able,  and,  with  a  faint  promise  of  a  represenlalion 
in  his  behalf,  at  which  he  caught  with  affecting  eagerness  I  left 
him. 

VOL.   XV.  ^  ^ 
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Mr.  Trounce  was  the  first  visiting  justice  I  encountered,  tnd  to 
Mr,  Trounce  I  told  my  tale. 

''  Mr.  Cleaver/'  responded  that  magistrate,  with  a  most  forhiddni 
air,  "  I  do  not  recognise  your  right  to  utter  one  single  sjIUble  upon 
this  subject.     Confine  yourscU*,  sir,  I  beg,  to  matters  spiritaAL*' 

'« My  intention,  believe  me,  is  good/*  said  I,  retaming  to  05 
point,  undeterred  by  his  frowns^  and  quite  imperrious  to  Us  r«bu£ 
*«  You  will  remember,  sir,  that,  ten  days  since,  in  the  jtaol  of  tbc 
adjoining  county  a  prisoner  in  the  solitary  cell  nearly  effected  ictf* 
destruction,  by  cutting  up  his  blanket  into  strips,  and  using  it  as  1 
halter/' 

*'  Well  i  and  what  then  >" 

**  This :  that  should  poor  Lyppyatt  be  driven  to  any  ttmilar  at- 
tempt, it  would,  I  am  sure,  be  as  painful  to  you  as  to  ine.  He  isoi 
the  verge  of  insanity  at  this  moment,'* 

Mr.  Trounce  looked  at  me  with  features  rigid  ms  marble,  md  tf 
lengthy  in  a  cold,  unfeeling  tone,  replied, 

**  This  morbid  sensitiveness  relative  to  these  degraded  men,  of 
whom,  I  repeat,  Mr.  Cleaver,  you  are  the  spiritual  teacher,  not  Uk 
medical  officer,  is  wholly  superfluous,  and  vtrj  tiiooin|ircllHHBllil 
This  gaol,  sir,  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  surgeon,  in  ?fCff9|9t 
of  a  certain  salary,  charged  with  certain  definite  duties  ;  and  whco 
he  acquaints  me  that  this  man's  mind  is  aflected  by  the  endunuwt^ 
(solitary  confinement,  I  am,  and  shall  feel,  bound  to  listen  lo  hin*** 

"But  ihis  wretched  captive  is  a  sailor ;  hi»  life  has  been  Mind 
chiefly  in  the  open  air;  exercise  and  exertion  have  been  bis  tneifaf 
through  ;  and  now,  independent  of  solitude,  this  change  to  a  smalt 
damp,  iy^ventilated  cell  cannot  be  otherwise  than  most  injuriotii.* 

"  lie  should  have  considered  all  these  points  before  He  dflir 
here,"  was  Mr.  Trounce's  rejoinder, 

"  But,  circumstanced  as  he  is  now,  should  not  we  conaider  thai 
for  him  ?*' 

*•  I  don*t  see  that/'  returned  the  visiting  justice  doggedly.  '*At 
all  events,  your  enumeration  of  them  will  not  avail  him*  Lyppyitt 
you  will  not  liberate,  and  to  tfaursel/60  no  small  injury.  I  d^i^" 
said  he  vehemently,  your  grievance-hunters,  and  shall  make  a  m^d 
rnemorandum  of  the  conversation  you  have  addremed  to  me  drii 
morning." 

I  bad  rejison  enough  to  remember  that  "mental  memonndaa* 
subsequently* 
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Vou  may  depend  upon  it  that  he  !■  s  good  man  wbote  latiniaM  Crindi  I 
good,  and  whose  euemi«i  ar«  cEaracteri  decidedly  bad, 

Latatci. 

"  What  availeth  complaint  from  the  fricndlcu  ?  Ii  \ 
attention,  awakens  no  sympathy  V*  was  poor  Sheridan's 
few  hours  before  his  death.  It  is  a  brief  but  bitter  indidioilit 
against  the  powerful ;  and  mightily  was  I  tempted  to  re-echo  it.  ^ 
receiving,  ten  minutes  after  my  interview  with  Mr.  Trou&ce»  i i*l^ 
ther  repulse  from  another  acting  magistrate. 
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"  I  decline  all  interference,"  was  his  prompt  comment  am  sj  mrn^ 
ratiire.     ''I  cordially  approve  of  solitary  confinement  u  ■  naiiirfi 
iient,  and  am  confitlent  that  this  man — Ljppjatt  do  you  call  klB  f 
»— will  be  the  better  for  its  infliction  during  the  rest  of  Ilia  UHkT 

^And   my  persuasion  is  equally  strong — pardon  m j  fivniciMa^-^ 
liat  be  will  be  infinitely  the  wor^.     It  will  not  cantribate  la  an 

legree  to  the  reformation  of  hla  refractory  and  rebellioya 

iea." 

'  Why  ?" 

'  Because  imprisonment  in  a  dark  solitary  ceB — the  < 
politude  in  lights  in  which  a  man  may  work,  and^  to  a  i 
unu^e  himself,  to  solitude  in  darknesiv  wbfre  Urn  chi  dp  i 
pne  nor  the  other — is  viewed  by  the  inJferer  aa  aa 
Son  of  that  amount  of  misery  and  torture  to  w^lidl  be  u  1 
prisoner,  to  submit*     It  will  serve  but  to  harden  a 

his  wickedness." 

"  Defective  reasoning  I  anything  but  tliat  of  a 
ipy  companion.     ''  No  profound  thinker  wooM  lima  ; 
turned  away  with  a  sneer, 

"  1 1  is  well,"  was  my  rejoinder,  "  if  I  act  as  a  wmm  ;"  flid  I  ii 
^raoWed  to  search  out  the  surgeon.     He  readily  a^greed  ta 

Rj  me  to  the   refractory  celL     It  was  below  the  gr— 
riled  by  a  Bight  of  steps  from  the  omIb  paawgr  of  tbe 
m,  wiUiout  light  or  ventiLatioii,  and  pieron^fy  eML 
This  will  never  do/*  whispered  the  docier»  aUcr  be  bad  alini^ 
rely  regarded  the  prisoner's  appearance,  iiell  bw  ]    * 
le  answers  returned  to  his  qoeatioiia,     *'  He  aaai 
Kerdse  in  the  yard  forthwith  ;  tQ  iuz,  ibe  man'a 
nder  his  punishment ;   i/iai  mutt  be  eoap 
ell  him  this  while  I  go  and  see  the  keeper,  aadL  if  be  ia 
lender  to  him  a  formal  written  oertEicate.   I  am  gjail  I J 
ou.     The  visit  is  mo«t  opportatoe ;  ler  inmbtf  a%fes  af  aiiigarf 
eonfincment,  and  the  morning  would  have  ISiaad  tkb  ftflav  a  na- 


The  gratitude  of  LyppyaSt  may  be  i 
Id  which  that  gratitude  was  ejcproaed 
)Df-fact  person  the  surgeon. 

*'  That 's  no  common  seaman,"  aud  be;  when  we  mw  I 
Ibe  nest  morning.     *'  No  *  fo'caatle  Jadk  *  eoald  tvftt  a«(  km  mm* 
leoces  '  taut  *  and  square  in  that  faahkn.' 

**  lie  is  no  common  aeaman,"  was  my  reply,  **  huA  i 
1  believe^  owner  of  a  vemelj  which  Ma  liMi  eaairi 
boards  and  which  the  revcnae  oJicera  have  acixad^  be  i 
iuitlv.     It  is  a  perplexed  and  iaCrical^  biliary  ;  mad  I  bare  aever 
^ed  to  inquire  into  it«  becaose  I  aadeniaad  asaM  jjcfffan  af  qaaa- 
tionable  character  to  be  mixed  op  wstb  the  dbdaaata;.  ikiii 
poor  feUow/' 

"  To  a  certainty,  if  he  has  tnuted  a  pct^eaai  witfi  Ui  i 

The  doctor  was  a  bachelor^  the  waiid  mid  a  **itm^ 
With  him  it  was  ertdeoUy  fmi  muridiam,  aad  ila 

adiness  with  which  be  snarled  aft  the  aex. 

*'RuinedbyanactremIeh?  Well,  hia  pfedicameat 
ie  '$  not  the  only  man  who  can  dale  bit  arerthrpw  fiai  aa  i 
H  aaaodale.     Harkee,  my  num,  hare  jroa  mm  friendat  na  relalivea. 
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none  that  can  intercede  for  ye  with  Govemraent,  and  procure 
release  of  your  vessel  ?** 

*'  I  think  I  possess  some  claim,"  replied  he  tnoodily,  **  upon 
favourable  coii&iUeration  of  Government.    I  ought  to  have.    Senricw 
rendered   to   royalty   are  generally  reraembered.     Another  vouM 
make  much  of  thera  ;  but  in  my  case  'tia  hopeless.     Disaster  tra 
me  like  a  shadow.** 

**  Tut !  man,"  cried  the  surgeon  cheerily,  "  'tis  always  darke 
just  before  break  of  day.  But  as  to  services,  of  what  descripdo 
may  yours  have  been,  either  to  state  or  sovereign  ?" 

*^I  speak  not  of  myself,"  was  his  reply,  *'  but  of  another.  Wheal 
the  Duke  of  Kent  held  the  command  at  Gibraltar,  my  father,  then 
a  young  man,  perilled  his  life  for  him.  You  have  heard^  perhaps* 
the  story  ?  The  Duke,  misled  by  bad  advisers,  shut  up  the  wine- 
shops, and  the  consequence  was  a  mutiny,  or  something  very  ii««r 
akin  to  it,  among  the  soldiery.  Matters  for  some  hours  wore  an 
awkward  appearance,  and  at  length  the  Duke  was  counselled  Ui  re-j 
consider  his  order,  and  finally  to  cancel  it." 

"  He  w^as  the  scape'S^ont  "  said  the  doctor,  aside  to  me.  *■  HM 
royal  father  never  forgave  him  the  blunder  he  had  committed  inl 
issuing  the  order^  and  the  minister  of  the  day  never  digested  the  I 
concession  he  had  made  to  insubordinate  spirits  in  cancelling  jL  Inl 
all  respects  the  results  were  melancholy.  As  to  the  Duke,  thef  J 
threw  a  shade»  unjustly  enough,  over  hh  military  career  Ij>  luJi| 
dyinsf  hour. — Well,  my  man,  what  followed  ?'* 

*'  Four  day*  afterwards,  when  the  hubbub  had  ceased,  md  Acl 
affair  was  apparently  forgotten,  the  Duke  was  recognised  in  i  fteqil 
narrow  street,  leading  up  to  the  ramparts.     It  was  a  bad  part  of  tliej 
town,  chieiy  inhabited  by  Jew-salesmen  and  vintners  of  the  loiieit| 
class.     As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  the  Prince  was  on  foot,  and  uosUl 
tended.  He  was  mobbed  ;  threats  were  uttered  ;  stones  were  tbniwiu 
There  was  an  evident  intention  to  injure  him.     My  father  wif  bir* 
gaining  with  a  ship's  chandler  for  some  slops  wanted  on  bocrd  cfae  | 
•  iMaid  of  Devon,*  when  he  heard  a  strange  outcry,  groans,  I 
and  oaths  shouted  in  every  language  under  heaven.    Turning  rouodtj 
in  the  centre  of  a  crowd,  he  spied  the  Prince,  and  quick  as  thoailttl 
understood  his  dilemma.     One  moment,  and  he  stood  by  liis  fiat; 
the  next  he  felled  an  ill-looking  blackguard,  who  had  appnoadlfd 
his  Royal  Highness  nearer  than  my  father  judged  polite  or  necfs*  I 
sary,  warded  off  a  sharp  missile  from  another  quarter,  and,  in  dfltnf  [ 
so,  received  a  hurt,  the  scar  of  which  he  carried  with  him  lo  hii 
coffin.     That  stone  was  aimed  at  the  Duke,  and,  had  it  hit  iam 
fairly,  the  probabilities  are,  there  would  have  been  no  Princes  Vic- 
toria.    The  guard  soon  came  up,  and  at  the  first  sound  of  their  mt^ 
sured  tramp  the  assailants  slunk  away*     My  father  was  tliankcd,  ki" 
name,  and  that  of  his  ship,  were  asked  ;  and  a  young  officrr,  ciM 
Wetherell, — I  believe  he  rose  the  ladder  of  promotion  so  high  i»w 
become  a  general, — told  my  father  that  neither  his  name  oat  hiti^ 
sistance  would  be  forgotten.     But  nothing  came  of  it." 

*'  Have  you   now,  since  you  have  been  in  trciuble, 
these  facts  in  the  proper  quarter.^'* 

*'  I  have,  but  vairdy  ;  no  notice  was  taken  of  my  appltcasia 
wanted  hackers.  They  are  indispensable  in  England*  My  i 
succeeded  better  at  Odessa.*' 
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*'  At  Odessa !     How  so  ?" 

"  We  traded  there,  and  my  first  mate,  Bob  Chivens,  got  into  ^eat 
trouble.  He  was  beaet,  robbed,  and  in  fact  cursedly  ill  used.  Not 
that  I  mean  to  say  he  was  quite  and  altogether  free  from  blame  him- 
self; but  surely  some  little  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  freaks 
of  *  Jack  Tar?*  However,  he  was  plundered,  beaten,  and  left  aU 
most  for  dead.  Some  eight  days  afterwards,  when  he  could  stand 
upon  his  legs,  and  tell  his  own  story,  Chivens  and  I  went  to  the 
British  Consul, — the  acting  Consul,  I  think  they  called  him,  not  that 
we  found  him  such^ — and  begged  he  would  get  us  redress. 

**  *  It 's  impossible.  You  should  have  kept  sober,  and  this  woidd 
not  have  happened. ' 

*'  *  But  I  'm  your  countryman/  cried  Bob.  *  Words  cost  nothing ; 
at  any  rate,  tell  us  what  to  do ;  put  us,  any  how,  in  the  wake  of 
these  pirates/ 

'*  •  I  've  other  matters  on  hand.  I  don't  sit  here  to  settle  the  dis- 
ptttes  of  drunken  sailors/ 

***  What,  then,'  said  Chivens,  'am  I  to  be  regularly  cleared  out, 
robbed  of  every  farthing  of  my  wages,  left  penny  less  among  fo* 
reigners,  and  make  no  effort  to  better  myself?' 
**  '  Go  to  sea^  and  earn  more,' 

"  Pointed  and  pleasant !— rather  a  contrast  to  the  words  and  deeds 
;  of  our  Cadiz  consul,  Mr.  Brackenburg,  with  whom  even  a  refusal  is 
I  dothed  in  terms  of  kintlness.     But  the  actiitg  Odessa  gentleman  is 
^  dead  and  gone,  and  so  peace  to  his  memory  \     As  we  were  leaving 
his  office,  a  keen-looking,  sharp-eyed  old  man,  who  had  listened 
most  attentively  to  Chivens's  story,  came  up  behind  us,  and,  pluck- 
ing him  by  the  sleeve,  whispered,  in  a  low,  cautious  tone, 

*'*  Don't  be  discouraged;  our  Father  will  grant  you  redress;  ap-^ 
peal  to  him/ 

'* '  What  I  ALOFT,  you  mean  ?'  said  my  mate^  quite  at  a  loss  to  com* 
prebend  his  new  friend's  meaning. 

'* '  No,  no  ; — step  aside — this  is  not  a  matter  for  the  public  street. 
Hush  \ — ^not  a  word — this  way/ 

••  He  passed  into  a  little  garden,  of  which  there  are  many  at 
I  Odessa,  and  closing  the  door,  said,  in  a  low,  suppressed  voice,  as  if 
I  Anxioas  that  no  syllable  of  what  he  was  saying  should  reach  other 
r»  than  our  own, 

**  '  I  am  Engluh'born^  as  you  will  at  once  believe ;  but  I  have  lived 

I  fO  long  at  Odessa  that  I  am  almost  a  Russ,  and  am  so  accustomed  to 

'  ai8  authority,  that  I  speak  of  him  as  if  I  were  one  of  his  native  sub- 

:  jects.     They,  when  referring  to  the  Czar,' — his  voice,  as  he  uttered 

this  word  fell  lower  still, — 'always  call  him  our  father/ 

*' '  He  means  the  chief  skipper,  Bob/  said  I  to  Chivens,  who  could 
not  catch  one  word  in  ten  which  the  old  man  used, — *  the  chief  skip- 
per—Ay, ay  !  He  is  to  them  what  our  Sailor- King  at  home  is  to 
».* 

** '  Just  so/  said  the  old  man  ;  '  state  your  case  in  writing.  This 
[  b  fiiy  advice ;  take  it,  and  you  11  not  repent  it/ 

** '  But  how  ?     The  devil  a  word  of  Russ  do  we  understand/ 
***  Then  draw  up  your  grievance  in  French/ 
**  *  French  \  God  torbid  that  we  should  say  our  say  in  Mounseer's 
[iKDmage  either!     No,  no  ;  that  will  never  do/ 
**  *  Then  write  your  letter  in  English/ 
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"*And  who  will  deliver  it?' 

'* '  Who  ?  send  it  by  post ;  addredB  it  to  TsarBkoe-Z^lo,    It  iS 
not  mi  scarry »  and  it  mil  be  read* 

** '  Burnt,  I  should  say,*  cried  Chivens. 

***Noi  read,'  repeated  the  old  man  earnestly,  *  read,\  ay,  tod 
HEEDED.     ]My  counsel  is  gooil;  try  it/ 

**  He  opened  the  door^  placed  us  beyond  it,  again  locked  1 
up  in  his  little  shandy  garden ;  and  who  and  what  he  was  we  wmW" 
never  learn.     His  counsel,  however,  we  adopted.     A  statemrtlt  wtt 
forw^arded,  clumsily  written,  and  not  cleverly  worded,  Chivena  d^ 
daring  throughout  that  it  was  time  and  labour  thrown  away. 

"  We  neither  of  us  then  understood  the  unfailing  activity  J 
swerving  justice  of  Him  to  whom  w*e  appealed.  Eleven  dayi 
and  we  judged  our  case  hopeless,  when  on  the  following  day, 
twelfth,  orders  came  doMrn  which  changed  the  imti re  aspect  of  af aim 
A  rigid  and  searching  inquiry  was  instituted,     A  sumnnsy  «f  tk 
whole  affair  was  sent  back  to  Txarskoe-Zelo,     One  fellow  got  a  XWti 
of  the  knout,  and  Chivens,  within  a  shillitig  or  two,  the  wboW  of  hii 
money.     Now,"  concluded  Lyppyatt,  "people  prate  about  cfvih'Kii 
and  imcivilized  people,  about  this  sort  of  government  and  th«t  wrt 
of  government;  but  commend  me,   say  1,  to  that  ruler,  and  tJiit 
mode  of  ruling,  where  a  poor  man  gets  ready  iustice,  and  where Iw 
complaints  can  reach  the  fountain-head.     Hcallh  and  ioMg  Uff  to 
the  Emperor  Nit  kolas  /  the  sovereign  to  whom  the  humblest  in  ha 
dominions  can  confidently  appeal !     Oil  have  I  told  the  talr,  lOii 
drank  his  health  on  the  deck  of  *  The  Fair  Maid  of  De?ciii  T    Thorn 
were  happy  days.     Will  they  ever  return?" 


THE  VETTURINO, 

BY     DUDLEY     COBTBLLo* 


PART  I. 

All  itturtal  things  must  hasten  tiiu* 

Tu  iLdr  dark  end. — Su£LtEY*a  "  Cenn.*^ 


CBAFTSB   I, 

THE   CHATEAU    DE   BLOKAY, 

Her«  the  Rhone 
Uatii  spread  himielf  a  couch^  tlxe  Alps  have  rear*d  a  Lhronc:. 

Inclination  has  made  me  a  wanderer  ;  yet,  were  I  to  cbu— 
abiding-place,  I  know  no  spot  I  would  fix  upon  so  readily  tf  I 
biautiful  village  of  IMontreux,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 

It  stands  on  the  last  gentle  slope  of  the  base  of  a  richly-wsoU 
mountain,  with  the  murmuring  waters  of  the  lake  beneath,  and tk 
lolly  Alps  nbt»ve  it  and  around.     Dark  forests  clothe  the  itetfi  B^ 
of  the  hdghts  which  form  the  foreground,   while  in  the  dWtf  - 
tower  the  snowy  pinnacles  of  the  Dent  du  Midi,  the  Dent  ^  V^ 
clea,  and  a  hundred  icy  peaks  beside.    The  soil  is  ballawed  l^ 
associations  of  history,  of  poetry,  and  of  romance.     The  viitiy*^ 
and  mcadowfi  of  Clarens  adjoin  lliose  of  Montreux  ;  MeUkfK  •J 
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St,  Gmgoulph  are  visible  across  the   lake,  and  alouMt  at  our  feet 
are  the  battlemeTits  of  Chillon, 

*^  Which  round  abimt  the  wnre  andtvAlS'** 

Although  tlie  descriptions  of  innumerable  travellers  have  made 
the  celebrated  spots  in  this  neighbourhood  **  familiar  in  our  mouths 
as  household  words/*  yet  few  have  dwelt  on  the  beauties  of  the  one 
which  deserved  description  nao*t»  —  of  Montreux,  ''the  cynosure  of 
neighbouring  eyes/*  Far  situation  it  certainly  bears  the  palm ; 
Clarens,  '*  the  birth-place  of  deep  Love/'  lies  too  open  ;  Villeneuve 
too  low ;  and  Vevay,  so  much  vaunted,  is  a  lown,  and  not  a  clean 
one  I  MontreuX;  on  the  contrary,  is  sheltered  from  every  inclement 
blast ;  it  is  secluded,  and  yet  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  high 
ItaJiaii  road.  The  village  is  the  perfection  of  cleanliness,  and  the 
very  air  we  breathe  is  perfumed  by  the  vineyards  in  which  it  is  em- 
bosomed. 

It  was  accident  which  first  made  me  a  resident  in  a  spot  which 
has  haunted  my  memory  like  the  vision  of  the  Arab  canief-driver  in 
the  desert;  and  when  1  think  of  the  time  I  passed  there,  I  can 
scarcely  j>ersuade  myself  that  the  recollection  is  not  a  dream.  Yetj 
even  during  my  short  stay,  events  occurred  which  gave  a  sad  reality 
to  the  actions  of  many.  I  shall  have  little  difBculty  in  recalling 
them. 

It  was  early  in  the  auminer  of  the  year  18 — ,  that  I  found  myself 
a  sojourner  in  the  city  of  Berne.  I  had^  in  a  previous  tour  already 
visited  the  Bernese  Oberland,  and  my  object  was  now  to  leave  be- 
hind me  this  little  nest  of  aristocratic  citizens,  and  bid  farewell  to 
its  piazzas,  its  fountains,  its  bears,  and  its  most  delicioys  trout.  The 
direction  in  which  I  wished  to  bend  my  steps  was  w^here 

"  Lake  Leman  wc>ijb  ub  with  iu  crystal  face  ;'* 
but  the  question  occurred  to  me,  which  was  the  pleasantest  mode  of 
reaching  its  shores?  I  communicated  my  wishes  to  mine  host  of 
the  Abbaye  aux  Gentilshommes,"  who  undertook  ^  it  was  his  hope, 
to  find  me  an  agreeable  mode  of  conveyance.  Nor  was  he  long  in 
doing  so,  "A  velturino,"  he  said,  **  had  arrived  only  the  night  be- 
fore from  Basle,  the  driver  of  which,  bound  for  Lausanne,  was 
anxious  to  get  on  imnieihately,  and  having  deposited  his  only  pas- 
acnger  at  Berne,  would  gladly  meet  my  wishes  in  arranging  for  the 
journey, 

I  requested  that  the  man  might  be  sent  for;  and  was  glad  to  ex- 
perience no  difficulty  in  concluding  the  bargain,  being  prepossessed 
by  the  air  of  openness  and  honesty  which  marked  the  countenance 
ot  the  vetturino. 

Theodore  —  such  was  his  name  — ^  was  a  fine  young  man,,  about 
eight-and- twenty,  with  a  laughing  eye,  a  florid  complexion,  and  an 
air  of  mingled  modesty  and  fearlessness,  sufficiently  characteristic  of 
the  '*  hardy  Swiss."  He  was  not  one  of  tliose  supple,  pliant  speci- 
mens, who  become  such  unequalled  vaMs-iie'Chamhre  ;  nor  was  he 
of  that  surly,  consequential  brotherhood  who  used  to  enact  the  part 
of  janitors  in  the  Parisian  hotels,  and  who  have  bequeathed  their 
names  to  all  succeeding  porters;  he  was  a  free-born  son  of  the  soil, 
who  appeared  proudly  conscious  of  being  the  countryman  of  Tell 
and  Hofer,  and  feelingly  alive  to  every  recollection  which  had  a  ten- 
dency to  awaken  his  patriotisn].     He  waa,  ll\etefote»  atv  «tx*:<i'^wv\. 
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cicerone,  and  many  a  steep  ascent  did  be  beguile  of  its  wearioaib} 
his  conversation.  He  pointed  out  to  me  all  the  remarkible  iilci 
which  we  parsed ;  the  lake  and  battle-field  of  ^lorat ;  the  ilwdJ 
castles  of  Colombier  and  Granson,  and  the  island  a€  Jesn  Jaoquei ; 
he  recommended  to  me  the  various  objects  which  1  ouirhi  to  vidt  it 
Neufchntel,  at  Yverdun  (for  such  was  our  route) » and  finally  at  Lao- 
sanne.  But,  independently  of  this  local  information,  be  gave  me  an 
account  of  himself,  which  interested  me  still  more.  His  native 
home,  he  said,  was  at  Montreux^  a  few  miles  beyond  VeTay,  "fcs- 
droit  U  plus  riant  du  mottde**  He  had  been  absent  about  six  mimtfaf 
on  a  long  excursion  into  the  north  of  Germany  and  HoUand^  retunk 
ing  by  the  Rhine,  and  through  the  Breisgau.  He  looked  forward  to 
the  moment  of  rejoining  his  family  with  feelings  of  deep  kitereft,  u 
he  freely  told  me ;  not  merely  on  account  of  bis  parents,  but  in  cm- 
sequence  of  the  position  in  which  he  was  placed  with  regard 
young  maiden  of  Villeneuve, — "  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  Ca^ 
addedt  with  an  assured  air^  to  whom  he  was  aflianoed.  and 
hand  he  was  now  about  to  claim,  as  her  father  had  promised 
the  day  when  he  last  departed ;  the  maiden *s  consent  had  i 
been  obtained  before.  He  bad  saved  some  little  money  during  bi« 
journey.  "  But  her  father,**  he  said,  "is  a  comfurtable  man;  he  hu 
only  one  child  besides  Adele,  a  eon,  named  Adolphe,  a  clever,  boW 
jager,  a  Httle  gay,  perhaps,  but  as  good  a  fellow  as  ever  breathed;  so 
that  blaster  Dupont  can  alford  to  establish  our  minagt  as  well  ailhit 
of  any  in  tlie  Commune.**  In  addition  to  these  personal  rerdaliflMf 
Theodore  also  informed  roe  that  he  had  a  charge  of  some  caftsequoKt 
to  deliver  at  a  chateau  near  Vevay  ;  he  should  proceed  thither  viiA 
the  carriage  ;  and^  as  he  spoke  in  such  high  terms  of  his  own  ril- 
lage,  it  was  soon  arranged  that  I  should  fix  my  head-qtuuters  it 
Montreux,  and  vi^it  Lausanne  on  my  return  homewards. 

Accordingly,  my  stay  there  was  very  short,  as  Theodore'!  rmpi* 
tience  to  get  on  increased  as  w^e  approached  the  end  of  our  jmimfjf 

It  was  a  bright  morning  in  July  when  we  left  the  city,  and  akhtal 
the  shores  of  Lake  Leman^  fresh  beauties  rising  every  moment  be- 
fore us.  Theodore  was  in  high  si)irits;  he  sang  and  talked  witbonl 
intermission,  and  the  effect  was  contagious  ;  his  horses  even  ttt(o«A 
animated  by  the  same  spirit,  and  we  moved  gaily  forward,  P*wii'| 
through  Vevay,  we  paused  as  we  ascended  a  slight  acciiviiy,  whfff 
the  rottds  separated, 

"That  is  the  road  to  Montreux."  said  Theodore,  indicatiiil ll^ 
right-hand  one ;  but,  if  monsieur  pleases,  this  is  the  one  I  muftukfc 
The  detour  is  not  mirch,  and  will  make  hardly  an  hour's  difference' 

**  I  suppose,  then,  Theodore,  that  somebody  lives  hereabouts  «boa 
you  wish  to  see  before  the  rest?" 

*'Ah,  sir;  you   mean  Adele.     No*  her   father's   house  is 
Mcintreux.     I  must  take  this  road  to  deliver  the  charge  of  wl 
spoke,  at  the  Chateau   de   Blonay  ;    the   view  is  so  fine,  fott 
scarcely  regret  the  delay*" 

In  this  region  of  romance  the  expectant  traveller  ransmiriik« 
disappointment,  as  the  reality  far  exceeds  description. 

We  leisurely  ascended  the   mountain-slope,  discovering  at 
turn  of  the  road  some  snowy  peak,  or  lofty  Alp,  previously  * 
from  the  view  ;  \ii  length  we  gained  a  level    space,  and  an 
from  a  thick  growth  of  chestnut  and  mountain-ash,  we  behdil 
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us  the  time- worn  towers  and  lofty  turrets  of  the  Chateuu  de 
Blonay. 

The  original  building — and  much  of  it  yet  remains — was  built  as 
far  back  as  the  tenth  century,  and  the  architecture  of  tlie  whole  is 
little  less  antique.  It  stands,  a  ine  relic  of  feudnt  limes,  on  a  slight 
eminence,  in  the  midst  of  a  small  but  fertile  plain,  and  is  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  mountains.  On  the  side  towards  the  lake  the  pros- 
pect is  unimpeded,  and  from  the  aery  of  the  donjon-keep,  or  embat- 
tled turrets,  the  gazer's  eye  may  wander  amid  the  majestic  range  of 
icy  chains  of  Mont  Blanc  on  the  one  hand,  or  till  it  loses  itself  in  the 
purple  line  of  the  far-distant  Jura  on  the  other* 

'•  And  who  lives  here,  Theodore  ?*'  I  demanded.  '*  Have  you  any 
famous  baron  in  this  magnificent  castle^  any 'redoutable  seigneur/ 
who  still  raises  corvee  and  gabdlc  on  the  surrounding  peasantry,  his 
serfs?" 

*^^Oi  monsieur;  the  proprietor  is  old  M.  de  Blonay,  who  lives 
principally  at  Lausanne,  and  all  he  raises  here  is  the  rent  from  his 
vineyards,  and  the  price  at  which  he  lets  the  chateau." 

•*  it  is  let  at  present,  then,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Yes,  monsieur  ;  to  a  Dutch  lady,  Madame  Van  Helmont,  a  very 
kind,  good  person ;  she  has  lived  here  these  three  years,  and  has 
made  the  gardens  quite  a  show  !  It  is  she  whom  my  business  con> 
cerns.  She  receives  her  income  annually  from  Amsterdam  ;  and 
tny  journey  being  to  tliat  city,  I  was  commissioned  to  bring  it  to 
her.  Here  it  is!  "  he  added,  producing  a  canvass-bag  from  a  small 
case  under  one  of  the  carriage-seats.  "  Two  hundred  louis-d'ors,  as 
the  banker  sent  them." 

"And  had  you  no  fear  of  being  robbed,  Theodore,  with  such  a 
sum,  and  travelling  such  a  circuitous  route?" 

"  Oh,  no  ;  few  people  now-a-days  would  think  of  stoppings  poor 
vetturino,  at  least  on  this  aide  the  Alps  ;  besides,*' he  added,  smiling, 
**I  know  how  to  conceal,  and — if  needs  must — defend  my  charge; 
as  to  the  time,  Aladame  Van  Helmont  was  in  no  hurry,  so,  you  see, 
monsieur,  it  was  not  possible  to  manage  it  better." 

I  could  not  but  admire  t1ie  primitive  manner  in  which  this  com- 
mefcial  affair  had  been  conducted  ;  and  while  I  wa^*  pleased  with 
the  steady  honesty  of  the  vetturino,  1  felt  deeply  impressed  w*ith  the 
confiding  simplicity  of  his  employer,  and  experienced  a  strong  de- 
ffire  to  become  acquainted  with  Madame  Van  Helmont, 


CHAPTER    II. 

THE    CUATKLAINE. 

She  gave  relief — abundant,  kind^^— Crabbb. 

While  I  was  reflecting  on  the  matter,  Theodore  approached  a 
little  wicketj  and  rang  the  bell  for  admittance  ;  the  door  was  short- 
ly opened,  and  "a  mayden  curteis  "  stood  before  us.  In  our  travel- 
ling zeal  we  had  forgotten  that  it  w*as  Sunday,  and  were  only  re- 
minded of  it  by  Annette's  informing  us  that  her  mistress  was  at 
church. 

**  But  her  stay  cannot  now  be  long,  and  if  monsieur  would  like  to 
the  chateau^  Madame  Van  Helmont  will  feel  highly  g  rati  fie  ' 
return. 
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As  I  wished  for  nothing  better^  I  gladly  assented  to  the  propoo- 
tion,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  was  enjoying,  from  a  noble  oriel  win- 
dow in  one  of  the  vast  apartments  of  the  castle,  the  splendid  view  I 
have  already  described.  1  had  not  been  long  engaged  in  ccmieni- 
plating  the  magnificent  scene,  when  I  heard  the  sound  of  wheels  ap- 
proaching, and  presently  a  neat  little  char^d^anc  drove  up  to  the 
gate  of  the  chateau,  in  which  I  could  distinguish  the  figure  of  an  el* 
derly  female,  whom  1  rightly  judged  to  be  the  mistress  of  the  man- 
sion. 1  descendeil,  of  course,  to  pay  my  respects ;  but  found  Ma- 
dame V^an  Hclmont  already  infonned  of  the  cause  of  my  visit 

'*  I  am  glad,  monsieur/*  said  she,  **  that  Theodore's  puoctuslity 
has  been  the  means  of  procuring  me  a  visitor  to  my  antique  abode. 
I  hope  you  have  not  felt  cHuui  from  the  interruption  of  your  jour* 
ney," 

**  Ennuiy  madame,"  I  answered,  "can  rarely  find  its  abode  in  the 
Chateau  de  Blonay  ;  it  must  certainly  have  been  an  entire  stmigtt 
eince  your  residence  here.  The  signs  of  employment  are  too  iDAi* 
fest/' 

"  Ah^  that  19  our  country's  custom  ;  we  Dutch  resemble  ourfotd 
friends,  the  Swiss, — we  like  occupation.  My  garden,  my  ham^mf 
flowers,  my  aviary,  ever v thing  about  me.  Id  abcirt,  furnishes  lar 
with  the  materials  ;  but  I  forget  ihfli^^Mi  are  a  traveller,  and  I  dire 
say  Annette  has  never  once  thott^it  of  the  most  necessary  part  t£ 
a  traveller's  welcome.  You  must  take  some  refreshment ;  AnnetSe, 
child,  bestir  yourself.  Monsieur  must  judge  if  the  dairy  of  Bluoiy 
Is  discredited  by  Dutch  management  j  and  tell  Theodore  to  come  la 
me  in  the  grandc  salle" 

Meanwhile  the  old  lady  offered  to  conduct  me  through  her  wuroy 
parterres,  glowing  with  the  richest  hues  of  roses  of  every  dye;,  ai» 
nations,  ranunculuses^  and  tlie  not-forgotten  tulip.  The  old  «A 
teemed  «^th  ripening  fruit,  and  from  <Hit  tbe  Tcola  wrlrieh  tni»e  lud 
rifted  at  their  base  the  quick-eyed  lizard  darted  acrots  xlie  path; 
once  or  twice,  too,  a  gaudy,  harmless  snake,  disturbed  from  iueoit 
where  it  lay  basking  in  the  sun,  quickly  unfolded  itself,  and  M 
amid  tbe  dry  grass  to  its  retreat. 

Madame  Van  Helmont  was  a  person  of  considerable  taste,  witht 
frank,  open  disposition,  which  led  her  to  speak  freely  of  her  wtM- 
tion  and  pursuits.  The  consequences  of  the  first  revolution  io 
France  had  deprii^d  her  of  her  husband  and  son,  both  of  wJUJO 
had  fallen  in  the  Butch  service,  and  had  eventually  caused  berde- 

E  art  ore  from  her  native  soiL     During  the  latter  part  of  the  v,       ' 
ad  resided  in  France,  but,  subsequently  to  the  battle  of  W^i 
had  returned  to  her  home  near  Amsterdam.     But  she  no  longer  k^L 
that  it  tviis  her  home ;  the  great  charm,  the  once  familiar  faces  »m 
gone,  and  at\er  a  short  residence,  she  sought  that  anjusexneDt  in 
travel  which  was  denied  to  her  in  repose. 

She  had  viiiited  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  had  even  extirod- 
ed  lier  excursions  to  the  shores  of  Asia ;  but*  time  and  satjetjf  ^ 
length  wrought  their  effect-  She  became  weary  of  wan Jcriug,  »d^ 
finally  resolved  to  take  up  her  abode  on  the  banks  of  the  besiitirul 
Lake  of  ticneva.  The  Chateau  de  Blonay  offered  itself,  and  she  be- 
came the  willing  tenant.  Here*  among  books,  and  fiowerg,  and  ^ 
mestic  occupations!  she  passed  her  time  cheerfully  and  happily ^ 
doing  good  m  her  limited  sphere^  and  hailed  with  aflectiuu  sou  t^ 
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spect  by  her  dependents^  and  the  surrounding  peasantry^  to  whose 
wants  she  amply  ministered^  and,  thus  occupied,  she  found  no  cause 
to  re^et  the  choice  she  had  made. 

I  felt  highly  interested  as  I  listened  to  the  quiet,  unaffected  nian^ 
ner  in  which  Madame  Van  Helmont  detailed  her  narration^  and  her 
calm  look  and  benevolent  smile  added  much  to  the  impression. 

After  a  short  promenade  we  entered  the  chateau,  where  we  found 
preparations  had  been  made  for  a  substantial  repast.  Madame  Van 
Helmont  did  the  honours  with  simple  hospitality,  and  a  traveller's 
appetite  did  justice  to  the  rest.  While  thus  engaged,  a  gentle  tap 
was  heard  at  the  door,  and  Theodore  entered,  laden  with  his  bag  of 
gold, — ^for  even  in  pastoral  Switzerland  gold  is  a  requisite  for  hap- 
piness. He  drew  back  on  perceiving  that  Madame  Van  Helmont 
was  not  alone,  but  she  desired  him  to  enter. 

**  Our  business,"  she  said,  '*  is  not  complicated ;  and  monsieur 
will  excuse  its  transaction  here.  Count  the  money,  Theodore,  to 
sati «ify  yourself]  while  I  write  your  quitiance/' 

Theodore  came  to  the  table,  and  deposited  the  bag  ;  he  broke  the 
seal,  and  endeavoured  to  untie  the  careful  knot,  which,  for  greater 
tecmity,  had  been  twisted  round  the  neck^  but  his  efforts  were 
fruitless,  uid  to  solve  the  Gordian  mystery,  he  produced  an  enormous 
clasp-knife  from  a  side-pocket,  which  be  displayed  somewhat  osten- 
tatiousiy  as  he  said,  with  a  smile,  ^*  Ca  ▼lent  de  BermUgOM !  c*est 
Anglais  ce  couteau-la."  His  English  blade  soon  effected  the  desired 
psTpcMCy  and  the  rouleaux  were  speedily  disclosed, 

^'  I  could  sosroely  tell  what  circumstance  induced  me  to  note  an 
episode  apparently  so  ummpoitant ;  perhaps  it  arose  from  the  intereift 
which  I  took  in  the  whole  proceeding,  perlwqwe  firam  one  of  those 
eames  which  one  seeks  in  vain  to  define,  neuirtlmii  it  mmkt  a 
gtrong  impression  on  me. 

The  tale  was,  of  course,  complete,  and  Madame  Van  Helmont  bi- 
sisted  on  rewarding  Theodore  with  a  present  of  five  louis,  to  which 
at  first  he  sturdily  objected,  but  the  words  "  corbeille  "  and  '*  menage*' 
effected  a  relaxation  in  his  denial,  and  with  a  look  of  grateful  ae^ 
knowledgment,  he  followed  the  clown's  example,  and  did  "  empetti- 
coat  the  gratillity/'  I  now  rose  to  lake  leave,  after  resifting  re- 
peated solicitations  to  prolong  my  repast,  or  take  a  parting  glaa«  of 
anisttie  or  cura^oa  double  ;  but  I  did  not  decline  Madame  Von  HeU 
mont's  hospitahty  without  willingly  acceding  to  her  request  that  I 
would  pay  an  early  visit  to  the  chateau,  when  the  hoped  to  shew  tne 
more  than  I  had  yet  been  able  to  obserre* 


CHAPTBft    III. 


■  Ds^fiKDiNG  by  CUrens  and  the  Chateau  de  Chatelard,  we  footi 

■  arrived  within  sight  of  the  spire  of  Montreux,  and  mamr  mlnuti^s  had 

■  Qot  clafised  before  1  was  safely  deported  at  the  doot  of  th#  ll^Cel  da 
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The  hope,  and  expectadoi]  of  th]r  dnie 
If  niio*d  ;  and  the  toul  cf  cr^iy  i 
ProphcticaUy  doth  forethink  thy 
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la  Couronne,  where  I  resolved  to  establish  myself.  Theodore  took 
leave  of  me  with  many  expressions  of  thank  fulness,  and  wended 
gaily  on  towards  Villeneuve,  while  I  once  more  found  myself  alone 
on  the  spot  where  I  had  so  much  desired  to  be. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  at  this  moment  to  dwell  in  tourist's  phrase 

iipon  the  many  beauties  of  this  romantic  region,  nor  shall  I  describe 

my  pilgrimages  to  Chillon,  to  Meillerie,  and  to  St.  Gingoulph ;  my 

wanderings  amongst  the  wooded  heights  above  Montreux,  nor  the 

j  many — ^to  me — perilous  attempts  in  search  of  the  picturesque.     But 

[1fti\er  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  when  a  pause  from  my  first  exertions, 

[permitted  me  a  moment's  leisure,  I  thought  of  the  Chateau  de  Bloniy 

and  its  inmate,  and  called  to  mind  my  neglect  in  not  having  sooner 

'  inquired  after  my  friend  Theodore,  the  Vetturi no. 

'*  Do  you  know/'  said  I  one  morning  to  mine  host  of  the 
Couronne,  Monsieur  Visinard, — *can  you  point  out  to  me  where 
I  Theodore  the  Vetturino  lives?  I  thought  I  should  have  seen  hira 
before  this,  and  expected  to  have  congratulated  him  on  his  pros- 
pects; but  I  suppose  he  has  been  too  much  occupied  since  his  re  " 
turn  to  remember  the  interest  with  which  he  inspired  me  during  oil 
Mourney," 

1      *'  Ah»  monsieur,  he  is  a  good  young  man,  poor  Theodore  !"  replie 
I  Jilonsieur  V^i^inard  with  an  ominous  shake  of  the  head,  and  a  coun- 
tenance  of  real  seriousness^  '^I   fear  something  untow^ard  has  hap< 
pened  to  thwart  his  views  during  his  absence,"  1 

'*  It  grieves  me  to  hear  it,"  I  answered.  "  I  hope  the  girl  to  wboQl 
he  was  betrothed  has  not  played  him  false ;  he  would  feel  thit 
most.*' 

"  No,  it  IB  not  that,  air ;  Ad^e  is  a  good  girl,  and  loves  Theodore 
truly,  I  believe,  as  a  maiden  should  who  is  about  to  plight  her  faith 
to  the  object  of  her  choice ;  but  circumstances  have  occurred  in  her 
family  which  may  scarcely  render  it  advi&able  for  them  to  be  mar- 
ried," 

**  You  surprise  me,"  returned  L     '*  I  thought  all  was  arranged  for  * 
their  marriage  ?" 

♦*  So  it  was,  sir  ;  but  I  will  tell  you  what  has  happened.    You  se«^  i 
sir,  Adele  has  a  brother,  a  fine,  smart  young  fellow,  but  a  little  too' 
wild,  and  fonder  of  gay  company  than  befita  a  lad  brought  up  at  the 
foot  of  the  Dent  de  Jarmau  ;  he  was  always  of  a  roving,  daring  dis- 
position, and  while  he  followed  the  chiimois,  and  scaled  the  moun- 
tain-peak, it  wa«  no  matter  ;  every  Swiss  should  do  the  &ame ,"  it  is 
but  natural  to  hira,    I  like  it  myself,  though  I  am  married,  and  have 
four  children*     But  the  sports  of  the  field  were  not  enough  for  hiin» 
and  Lausanne  lying  so  near,  he  got  a  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  the 
city,  and  fell  in  with  a  knot  of  young  fellows  like  himself,  who  once 
had  more  money  than  wit,   but  had   now  exchanged  commoditieaJ 
Well,  he  Hked  this  company,  and  by  degrees  began  to  absent  him- 
self continually  from  home,  scarcely  ever  returning  to  Villeneuve, 
except  to  get  money  from   his  father  to  carry    on   this  dissipated 
course  of  life  at  Lausanne,  where  they  say  he  played  at  cards,  atidtl 
even  worse  than  that,  spent   his  gains,  —  little  enough,  perhaps,  if 
that  were  all,— on  a  tawdry  Frenchwoman,  a  sort  of  cast-off  mistress 
of  one  of  his  companion;'*     I  hope  this  hist  was  only  a  report,  for  I 
should  be  sorry  to  think,  bad  as  he  is,  that  he  had  quite  forgotten  4 
poor  girl  who  loved  him  once,  pretty  httlc  Therese  Brissac ;  but,  be 
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that  as  it  may^  the  courses  he  was  following  were  too  bail  to  laiC. 
and  so  his  father  told  him,  and  Adele  intimated  aa  miKh  wbenrvir 
she  saw  him,  which  was  very  seldom  latterlr,  and  ooljr  when  Ik  paid 
his  flying  visits  with  one  or  two  of  his  g^ay  fnenda.  8be  ham  tdU 
my  wife  of^en^  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  ake  had  a  iap^MMmg  af 
some  great  evil  in  store  for  her  ;  and  when  my  wife  replied  tlut  §km 
was  only  love- sick  because  Theodore  was  away,  sbe 
still  J  and  seemed  to  think  that  he  waa  destioed  to  be  i 
account  But,  not  to  keep  you  too  long,  mr,  —  the  cod  iif  1 
nesa  did  come,  as    everybody  predicted.      Adolphe^  _  _ 

every  affectionate  and  parental  renumatrance,  becnne  deeply  iovolv* 
ed,  andf  trying  to  retrieve  himaelf,  played  for  Tery  ii^^  ifafcfaj 
which  he  lost,  and  being  joiiit-posiesior  with  fata  teher  of  aoBie 
lands,  from  whence  their  principal  iococne  was  derived,  he  ptfdged 
their  value  to  the  aunnunt  he  had  rendered  himielf  liaMe  ISvr ;  he 
even  went  further,  and  made  hiiaaelf  mpomifale  fiir  wliei  flMMt 
prove  utter  ruin  to  his  family  if  tbcj  conietMt  to  dbide  hj  the  iei^  ; 
and  old  Dupont  is  of  such  a  dispoodoni  dhatt  I  thmk  he  wM  nol  al- 
low  a  stain  to  rest  upon  his  naai^  if  paying  the  matMtf  can  wipe  it 
off,  though  it  reduce  him  to  heggsrj  ;  oot 
while  my  house,  or^  indeed,  aivy  hoiiie  in 
has  a  door  to  open  to  him  ;  but  it  U  a  h«i 
reduced  from  affluence  to  porer^,  and  thai  fi 
own  J  but  solely  in  conseqitefice  oif  having  a 

*'  And  Theodore,  I  suppose,  haa  jual  learnt  the  wwdevoK  iiMB- 
gence.     How  does  he  bear  it  ?'* 

"  Sadly  enough  ;  but  ctill,  nMnfuflj.     Be  tne%  ■/  vife  ^if%  i» 
iherthatifAey  hwehMtiiiijltii^heM 


cheer  up  Adele^  and  tells  ^ 

still  able  to  support  her ;  hot  she  leilt  mm  he  is  r 
down  to  think  of  his  friend  Adoiphe  1 
brother,  as  we  may  say,  for  they  were 

Here  ended  Monsieur  ^^lamaid's 
much   painful  reflectkm.     I  resolved 
my  promised   visit  to  Madame  Van 
might  be  in  her  power  to  devise ^e  ««ai 
the  distressed  family.     It  was  aft  si  caelf 
mj  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  C^^itenn  de 


lanH 


Tbk  morning  was  bveiy,  and  aH 
tight  of  the  sun  as  his  rajs  cana 
mountain,  beneath  which  the  caMie 
already  busily  tending  their  hefds  «■  the  S 
tinkling  betb  of  the  Socks  of  gnala  tomld  be 
were  led  to  browse  on  the  lower  mi^geL 
girl,  in  her  high,  heU-shapcd  rrrsw  hat,  aride 
tteoats^  with  her  long  pansner  no  har  hirfr,  m 
the  steepest  ascents,  woald  greet  wmt  aa  she  ^ 
in  the  direction  of  the  chalets ;  and  anas  a  ha 
woiiUI  issne  firom  some  cottage  bf  the  wm* 
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batzcn  ;  the  vigncrons  were  already  at  their  labour,  and  the  fntJk 
perfuine  of  the  vines  was  shed  deliciously  on  the  monuDgair,  as  wi& 
leisure  pace  I  moved  towards  Blonay. 

On  reaching  the  wicket  I  was  surprised  to  find  it  unclosed  ;  ne? er- 
theksa  1  rang  the  hell,  but  no  one  answered  to  my  summons.  A^o 
I  pulled  it  violently »  but  obtained  no  answer. 

"  I  will  take  the  liberty,  then/*  thought  I,  **  of  entering  unan- 
nounced," and  I  passed  into  the  garden.  '^  Ah !  **  I  exclaimed^ 
"leave  your  gates  open  for  a  moment,  and  mischief  is  sure  to  be  at 
work  ;  the  cattle  have  been  here,  and  trodden  down  all  the  flowers/' 

As  I  drew  near  the  hall-door,  other  signs  of  confusion  were  mani- 
fest ;  clothes  were  scattered  about,  the  entrance-door  stood  open, 
and  I  heard  a  sound  of  voices  as  of  women  in  lamentation.  I  moved 
tardily  on,  wondering  what  could  be  the  cause  of  such  an  occurrence 
in  this  cjuiet  spot;  but  the  hall  was  deserted.  I  called  loudly  for 
Annette,  and  hearing  voices  in  the  corridor  above,  which  runsroond 
the  interior  of  the  court,  I  ascended  a  flight  of  steps,  and  proceeded 
in  the  direction  of  the  noise.  Through  an  open  door  a  number  o{ 
persons  assembled  in  one  of  the  inner  rooms — a  sleeping  apartment, 
— and  pushing  by  some  of  those  who  formed  the  outer  circle  of  the 
crowd,  I  reached  the  spot  to  which  all  eyes  seemed  directed. 

There,  stretched  on  tlie  floor,  her  night-clothes  torn,  her  hair  dis- 
hevelled, and  weltering  in  her  blood,  was  extended  the  lifeless  fono 
of  Madame  Van  HelmontI 

Beside  her  knelt  Annette,  weeping  bitterly,  and  holding  on  her 
knees  one  of  the  passive  hands  of  her  murdered  mistress. 

'*Good  God  !"  I  exclaimed,  horror-stricken  at  the  appalling  spec- 
tacle, '*  say,  what  has  happened  ?  How  comes  this  blood  hoe? 
what  accident  has  befallen  madame  ?" 

I  gazed  round  the  apartment ;  an  expression  of  grief  and  horrof 
was  on  every  countenance  ;  tears  choked  the  utterance  of  many.  At 
length  one  spoke.  It  was  Claude  Brissac,  a  young  peasant,  a  jiro* 
Uge  of  Madame  Van  Helmont. 

'*  Alas  \  monsieur,  we  are  all  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  this  dreadfal 
event,  but  the  fact  is,  that  t>ome  villains  have  entered  the  ehaton 
during  the  night,  have  plundered  the  money  and  jew^eU  of  mailiM 
and  consummated  their  crime  by  murdering  the  dear,  kind,  good, 
unfortunate  old  lady  !*' 

**  Is  there  no  trace  of  the  murderers  ?"  I  inquired, — '*  no  < 
which  to  guide  you  ?     Who  first  discovered  the  sad  catastr»>| 

*'  It  was  I,  sir,"  sobbed  Annette  ;  "  I  went,  as  usuaU  thi^ 
ing  early  to  call  my  mistress,  and  knocked  at  her  door  severe 
without  obtaining  any  answer ;  at  length,  tliinking  she  might  U 
ill,  I  ventured  to  go  in,  and  found  the  chamber  as  you  see*  07 
poor  mistress  lying  here  quite  dead,  the  secretaire  broJten,  and  tbf 
ciisement  open.  My  shrieks  alarmed  the  gardener  and  his  familj; 
and  before  long  all  the  neighbourhood.  Oh,  what  a  drciidful  ligjitl 
what  a  terrible  day  !"  and  again  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears* 

**  Where  does  the  nearest  juge  de  pais  reside?**  I  asked;  **^ 
any  one  gone  to  Vevay,  to  inform  the  authorities  there?" 

I  was  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"Let  us  examine  the  premises/'  I  continued,  **  and  endeafourt^ 
discover  if  any  clue  exists  to  guide  us  in  our  search  after  the  !*!*»• 
sins,  for  I  judge  there  must  have  been  several." 
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We  Acconlmgly  commenced  a  general  search  ;  but,  save  the  signs 
which  had  first  attracted  my  attention  on  entering  the  garden,  no- 
thing was  perceptible.  There  were  footmarks,  it  is  true,  in  the  soft 
mould  under  the  window,  but  one  had  e^aced  the  other,  and  nothing 
could  be  distinctly  traced.  At  length  an  exclamation  was  heard 
from  Claude  firissac^  whose  eye  was  attracted  by  something  which 
glittered  beneath  a  thick,  tufted  plant  near  the  gate.  He  stooped 
down,  and  groping  under  the  leaves,  drew  forth  a  large,  open  case- 
knife,  the  blade  of  which  was  notched  and  smeared  with  blood.  He 
held  it  up  in  the  air,  exclaiming,  '*  Here  is  the  murderer's  knife!" 

I  looked  at  it  intently  ;  it  was  an  English  blade,  the  maker^s 
n^me,  and  the  place,  **  Birmingham,"  were  engraved  upon  it,  A 
horrible  fear  entered  my  mind,  **  Could  it  be  the  same  I  saw  in 
Theodore's  hand  when  he  unfastened  the  bag  !  Could  he  be  the 
murderer!"  It  was  too  dreadful  to  entertain  the  ideal  These 
thoughts  passei^l  like  lightning  through  my  brain,  but  I  refrained 
from  giving  thera  utterance.  "  The  kind,  gay,  light-hearted  young 
man,  whose  every  look  but  a  few  days  before  bespoke  a  mind  fraught 
with  innocence,  could  he  in  one  moment  have  become  a  villain  of 
the  deepest  dye?  I  would  not  imagine  so.  But  the  circumstances 
in  which  his  friends  were  involved;  their  want  of  money  ;  his  know- 
ledge of  a  source  that  could  relieve  them;  and  yet,  as  if  robbery 
were  not  bad  enough,  why  should  murder  have  been  superadded  ?" 
I  dared  not  continue  the  questions  which  crowded  my  mind,  but 
resolved  to  be  guided  by  more  conclusive  evidence.  The  knife 
might  not  be  his  ;  or  he  might  have  lost  it. 

The  weapon  becajne  the  object  of  everybody's  attention ;  it  was 
pASsed  from  hand  to  hand,  each  person  receiving  it  with  a  counte- 
nance expressive  of  awe  and  disgust,  mingled  with  intense  anxiety. 
No  one  appeared,  however,  to  recognise  it-  I  began  to  breathe  free- 
ly. •*  Surely,"  thought  I,  '*  if  it  were  Theodore's  it  would  have 
been  known  directly." 

At  length  a  sallow  little  Cretin, — one  Jacques  Labarre,  an  ostler 
at  Montr eux,  examined  it  ,*  he  possessed  little  of  the  finer  feeling 
which  influenced  the  peasantry  about  him  ;  he  took  ihe  knife  eager- 
ly, and  looked  at  it  with  a  scrutinising  glance.  The  handle  as  well 
as  the  blade  was  covered  with  dirt  and  gore;  he  rubbed  it  with  his 
sleeve^  and  his  wide  mouth  distended  with  an  ominous  chuckle  of 
aclf-satisfied  ingenuity, 

'*  See  here !"  said  he ;  "  here  is  a  mark  which  perhaps  may  tell  us 
who  the  owner  is ;  who  can  read  ?  There  'a  something  here  which 
was  not  formed  when  the  knife  was  made." 

Kvery  one  crowded  round  him ;  he  scraped  with  his  nail,  and 
half*a-dozen  voices  exclaimed  at  once>  ** '  T.  S/'-^it  is  Theodore^s! 
Yet  I  it  is  his  name,  Theodore  Saintre  V* 

On  hearing  this  worst  suspicion  confirmed,  my  emotion  was  so 
great  as  almost  to  overpower  me,  and  I  leaned  against  the  wall  for 
support.  A  thousand  painful  feelings  agitated  those  around  me. 
Everyone  seemed  to  suffer  from  the  shock;  some  looked  incre- 
dulous; others  quite  bewildered;  the  Cretin  alone  remained  quite 
Witnoved,  he  smiled  significantly,  **  Ce  beau  Theodore  1"  was  all  he 
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iNm  —  Friendship,  Wiu  W)»4<md,  uid  the  Materittk.      Time — ^apfvtoMhtof  ik 
tfnall  houTft.    Frt*eni^  Deux  jennet  homniei  ire«  eoa^eoAlilei  |M3tir  on  pnii  tibi 

Wa  18 kky.Dr INKER,  Colour,  sir,  U  everjrthing- 

Cantab.  Indeed  !  I  thought  that  Irishmen  obsenred  in  whttkcj. 
as  in  love,  the  "  nimium  ne  crede  coiori  '*  principle. 

Whiskey-Drinkkr.  In  love,  my  boj,  you  are  pretty  ligfal  9B  ft- 
fiords  the  great  nation  in  general ;  and  as  regards  myself,  in  particu- 
lar, I  confess  to  have  paid  most  disinterested  attention  to  all  aget  of 
the  softer  sex,  from  sixteen  to  fifty,  and  to  all  coloursy  if  you  11  joit 
leave  out  downright  ebony  blacks 

Cantab.  To  the  colour  of  your  favourite  *'  comforter  "  you  are 
faithful.  Now,  as  we  cannot  on  Uiis  side  of  St.  Patrick's  herring- 
brook  get  a  sight  of  the  orthodox  hue  without  difficulty,  it  would  be 
consolatory  to  know  those  particular  ones  which  we  should  a^oid. 
Our  Anglo-Irish  whiskey  boasts  almost  as  many  as  Irift*s  bow. 

Whiskkv- Drinker.  Barring  the  brightness.  Ceres  has  nothing 
to  say  to  the  composition  of  such  atrocious  liquors,  nor  Irif  to  their 
general  effect.     The  odious  colours  to  avoid  are  the  dir^  k* 

an  icicle  in  a  consumption,  and  the  whity-bro\A.ii,  which  ii*- 

bles  a  love-sick  lady  of  the  tropics. 

Cantab.  The  *'  dirty-pale  '*  is  a  corruption  of  the  Scotch,  I  tu|>- 
pose,  tor  I  have  always  observed  the  Glenlivet  and  Pairintoshr— il 
least  what  I  have  seen  of  those  dibtillations, — to  be  of  a  pure  pcfldeid 
colour,  like  rock- water. 

Wbjskky-Drinkeh.  Decidedly,  The  tavern-keepers,  niix  »^lir 
with  the  Scotch  juice,  to  increase  the  quantity  at  the  ex  ^ 

quality  ;  and  very  often,  to  compensate  for  the  diniinishL^.  i.... ^iK 
they  add  vitriol,  or  spirits  of  soap. 

Cantab.  Spirits  of  soap  I 

Whiskey-Drinker.  Well,  there  is  something  mighty  soapy  ibocti 
it ;  for  if  you  put  a  spoonful  of  it  into  either  hand,  and  rub  j«itf 
palms  together,  you  may  have  a  patent  lathering- box  any  morDiAf 
you  want  to  have  a  clean  shave,  grog-blossoms,  and  all.  Sow,  t^ 
pure,  unadulterated  spirit  raises  no  soap-suds,  but  eva[Kir*tr»  k 
quickly  as  spirits  of  wine,  or  an  Irishman's  passion* 

Cantab.  Well,  as  to  the  •*  whity -brown?" 

Whiskey-Drink KR,  That 's  murder  in  Irish  \  or,  at  least,  \i»o* 
slaughter  of  the  Irish  staple  by  a  dirty  attempt  to  physic  it  wttJi«n 
infusion  of  burnt  sugar,  and  doubly^diluted  Lcindon  stout. 

Cantab.  That,  however,  is  the  colour  of  the  newebt  and  ^loat^ip• 
proved  of  article  in  the  London  market. 

WeisKEy-DRiNKKR.  Of  course  it  is.     The  Londoners,  pfofi»l? 
so  called,  are  the  quarest  race  of  bipeds  in  the  world.     The' 
have  things  natural,   like  other  people,  but  coloured   up  ^ 
own  notions  of  the  correct.     Look  at  the  sherries  and  briinJ- 
are   coloured  for  the  London   market.      O  Cockney !    Coc^ 
Cockney  .' ! ! 

Cantab.  And  the  genuine  colour,  after  all — what  may  it  1 

Whisksy-Drinksr.  The  colour  of  Ceres*  harvest-crown* 
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Cantab.  Straw-colour? 

WHisKBV-DHrNKKR.  With  the  sun  shining  through;  the  purest 

and  brightest  straw-colour, 

Cantab.  And  *'  unde  derivatur?" 

Whiskey-Dhinker.  From  a  three  years'  consignment  of  the  pure 
fliatiiJation  of  '*  the  barley-bree  **  to  a  cherry,  or  better  still,  a  madeira 
butt ;  after  which,  from  that  fountain  of  beauty^  **  Medio  de  fonte 
leporum,  &c,/*  nothing  distaitei'ul  will  arise,  not  even  a  headaciie, 
I  *ll  warrant  you." 

Cantab,  But,  supposing  one  does  not  find  it  convenient  to  live  up 
to  a  butt  of  this  whiskey  ;  one  in  chambers  like  myself,  for  instance  ? 

WutSKEV-DRiNKER.  Sure,  one  can  live  down  to  a  simalUbeer 
Cfttk,  I  suppose,  or  not  call  one's-self  a  hospitable  gentleman  ;  and, 
sure,  one  can  fill  that  same  little  trifling  rotuntHty  of  ten,  twenty,  or 
ft  may  be,  of  five-and-twenty  gallons'  dimeosions,  with  the  nectar  I 
qieak  of  with  pride  and  aifection,  and  most  conscientiously  swear 
bjT.  Then  one  can  seal  it  up  tight,  and  very  tight,  and  much 
tighter  than  a  petti fogger^s  conscience,  or  a  woman's  secret,  and  put 
It  inta  a  sack  that  has  been  accustomed  to  convey  potatoes  to  the 
kitchen-ranges  of  **  my  lords  and  gentlemen,"  or  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor,  and  bury  it  in  the  ground. 

Caktajj.  Bury  it  in  the  ground  1 

Whiskey-Dhinkkr,  Exactly  so.  Indeed  1  'm  not  quite  sure  that 
it  is  a  new  idea;  and  I  wish  that  your  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Society,  or  the  Camden  Society,  or  the  Percy  Society,  or  the  Shak- 
Spe^re  Society,  or  the  British  Association,  or  the  Britiiih  and  Foreign 
Institute,  would  enlighten  us  on  the  fact  as  to  whether  *^sherris 
i«ck"  was  not  sherry  buried  in  a  pot^ito  sack,  and  taken  up  from  the 
tomb  after  a  given  time.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  and  I  've  seen 
far  more  absurd  deductions  from  the  aniique  swallowed  without  a 
grain  of  salt,  good  whiskey  becomes  much  better  by  being  buried  for 
»otne  time.  One  year  in  the  ground  is  belter  than  two  above  it — 
*'  post  fata  superstes,**  — ''  post  funera  virtus  /'  try  this  plan,  al- 
though, not  having  a  rood  of  ground  that  calls  you  master,  you  be 
compelled  to  take  a  twelvemonth's  lease  of  %ve  ieet  square  of  some 
suburban  cabbage- garden  to  enable  you  to  do  so.  If  you  afterwards 
repent  the  trial  on  putting  your  treasure- trove  to  your  lips,  you  may 
call  me  Scroggins's  Ghost,  or  the  Flying  Dutchman  ;  or  condemn  me 
to  circumambulate  the  sea-girt  isle  of  Britain  with  dancing  dogs, 
white  mice,  a  bear,  a  monkey,  and  a  hurdy-gurdy  for  the  remainder 
of  my  rational  existence. 

Cantab.  By  Jove,  this  **  death  of  the  sack  "  is  very  extraordinary. 

Whiskrv-Drinker.  Not  half  so  extraordinary  as  the  resurrec- 
ticm,  'Tie  then  you  get  the  value  of  your  spirited  improvement,  and 
a  tenfold  return  for  your  investment  in  the  soil, 

Cantab.  Bravo,  Paddy  !  Vou  speak  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  tenant 
fiuiner.  Vour  evidence  in  behalf  of  the  body  in  general  would  figure 
well  in  Lord  Devon's  Blue  Book. 

WnisKKY-DftiKKKn.  I  am  the  son  of  one  whose  sagacity  in  whis- 
key is  on  a  par  with  his  georgics,  and  whose 

^*  Constant  cure  wtii  to  incr^ue  hfs  sujre» 
And  keep  his  only  son,  myself,  at  home!" 

Caktab*  And  it  appears  too  plainly  that  your 
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Constant  rare  wb*  to  decrease  hi»  itof«, 
And  keep  bin  only  son,  yourself,  from  boDic  ! 

Let  us  drink  to  the  governor — hip,  hip,  my  hearty! 

WeisKEr-DRiNKEH.  With  all  my  veins.  In  his  own  whiskey» 


of  the  last 


and  a  more   hearty  libatic 


consignment 
poured  at  the  shrine  of  filial  piety.  Now,  as  to  staying 
there  are  two  things  quite  clear;  had  I  done  so  in  the  first  place  I 
should  not  have  seen  the  world,  and  in  the  second,  I  should  not  have 
been  fortyrtate  enoygh  to  comniimd  the  love  and  admiration  of  so  de* 
lightful  an  acquaintance  as  yourself. 

Cantab.  Pray  excuse  my  blushes. 

Whisk EY-pRiNKKR.  Blush  away,  my  rhododendron,  till  the  r^j 
walls  are  coulettr  de  rose  with  the  reflection ;  and  if  yoa  faint,  there  is 
a  plentiful  supply  of  cold  water  in  the  closet  on  your  right. 

Cantab.  Cold  water.  I  hail  always  heard  that  Iri&hmen  were 
hydrophobists  so  far ;  and  only  patronised  hot  water  when  mixed 
with  that  which  is  an  acknowledged  improvement. 

Whiiskey-Drinker.  And  you  hear  a  great  many  other  similar 
bits  of  absurdity  about  us,  and,  what  is  worse,  you  believe  them  too, 
although  we  do  live  in  an  age  of  rail  and  steam^  which  ought  to  wear 
down  ancient  prejudices. 

Cantab.  And  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will. 

Whiskey-Drinker.  Well, — ^1  *m  generally  laughed  at  for  sayiui; 
will,  say  shall, — so  they   shall,  sir.     Did  1  ever  tell  you  the  coli 

water  anecdote  about  Lord ,  one  of  the  judges,  and  Sir  Uarbjr 

O'Bralkghan,  K.C.B.? 

Cantar,  No;  let  us  have  It,  by  all  means. 

Whiskey-Drinker.  The  judge  and  the  baronet  sat  next  eich 
other  at  dinner,  at  tbe  lovely  Countess  of  B— — -'s»  and  on  inquinD| 
a8  to  the  state  of  the  baronet's  health,  his  lordship  was  informed  ibi* 
'*it  was  only  purty  middling  on  account  of  the  rheumatics  in  tht 
going  joints/' — **  Nothing  like  the  cold-water  cure,  sir,"  said  thr 
judge;  *' in-and-out ;  drencliing  and  bathing." — *' Is  it  hathi»^ 
my  lord  ?  does  your  lordship  mean  a  cold-bath  f" — '*  Decidedly  T— 
'*  Oh^  dear !  oh,  dear  !  that  *s  a  mighty  desperate  remedy,  and  a  roort 
disagreeable  one  to  boot ;  it  includes  washing  one's  feet  into  ti»e 
bargain,  my  lord  ?" — *'  Well,  it  is  open  to  tftat  objection.  Sir  Darbj,' 
said  the  amiable  and  polite  Lord . 

Cantab.  A  very  good  story. 

Whiskky-Dbinkkr.  If  it  were  true,  which  it  is  not;  althou^I 
have  heard  it  gravely  told  in  society.  Now  it  happens  that  tl*f 
most  sedulous  devotion  to  the  Naiads  is  the  chief  characteristic^ 
the  nymph^worshippingSir  Darby  O'Brallaghan.  It  is  a  well-knotu 
fact,  although  Napier  does  not  mention  it  in  his  History  of  the  Pe- 
ninsular War»  that  when  the  regiment  which  he  commanded  wa 
awaiting  on  the  bank  of  the  Eurumea  the  storming  onler  M^^ 
aiege  of  San  Sebastian,  in  1813,  and  the  guns  from  that  trein  ' 
fortress  were  distributing  their  favours  in  all  directions,  bo.  . 
the  force  of  Sir  Darby's  natatory  predilection,  that,  under  the  trn 
fire  of  the  enemy,  that  gallant  and  facetious  officer  peeled  off  lu» 
regimentals,  with  all  that  remained  of  his  shirt,  and  plunged  (t^' 
lessly  into  the  pleasant  element.  Nor  should  I  forget  to  mentioalu* 
having  philosophically  observed  after  his  first  dive,  that,  dead  <* 
alive,  there  was  nothing  like  being  clean  and  comfortable*    HsW- 
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«n-hour  afterwards  the  breach  was  declared  practicable ;  the  stream 
was  crossed ;  and  the  gallant  ^  th  Cacadores,  the  bravest  of  the  brave 
Portuguese  Light  Division,  w^ith  its  dashing  Irish  Colonel,  were  in 
pell-mell  amongst  the  astounded  French,  whom,  to  use  Sir  Darby's 
own  words,  they  made  "hop  aboyt  ]ike  pays  upon  a  malt-house 
flure  V 

Cantab.  Bathing  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy.   Like  a  Hibernian, 

Whiskkit-Drinkkr.  Like  a  Trojan,  sir !  Fancy  the  stream  of 
Giupuscoa^  the  Siraois,  or  Scaraander. 

Cantab.  What  intense  love  of  cold  water  f  And  you  really  pa- 
tronise cold  water,  even  as  far  as  the  cold-water  cure? 

Whiskey-Drinker.  Yes;  for  coughs^  colds,  sore  throats,  fever, 
bile,  rheumatism,  and  indigestion;  internally,  externally,  from  the 
top  of  the  head  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  night  or  morning,  winter  or 
summer,  at  all  times,  in  all  weathers,  I  can  safely  recommend  at  to 
the  entire  circle  of  my  numerous  and  admiring  friends.  The  sight 
of  water  amid  the  enlivening  scenes  of  external  nature  has  charms 
for  me  which  I  cannot  well  describe,  whether  it  be  the  crystal  well, 
sacred  to  some  dear  old  saint  in  the  good  old  time,  with  its  mossy 
marge  and  unpresuming  shade  of  the  hawthorn  or  the  holly  bush  ; 
or  the  sparkling  rill,  light  leaping  down  the  hill-aide  from  rock  to 
rock,  as  of  old  when 

^'  Arethusa  arose 

From  her  omidi  of  snows 
In  the  Acrocwraunian  mouatftinK  ; 

From  cloud  niid  from  cmg, 

With  maiiy  a  jajf, 
hhi'pherdiog  her  bright  fouutains  f^ 

or  the  pleasant  streamlet,  gliding  through  softest  meadow  scenery, 
overhang  occasionally  by  the  w  illow,  the  wild  ash,  and  the  alder ; 
Of  the  summer  lake,  all  sun- lit  if  you  are  merry,  or  moon-lit  if  you 
*fe  sad,  the  swallow  skimming  its  glassy  surface,  with  airy  wing  as 
^ghl  as  false  friendship  flying  from  distress,  whilst  on  its  distimt 
hosom  gently  gliding  appears  some  tiny  bark,  with  its  snow-white 
••fl,  sweet  picture  of  fondest  hope  in  life's  young  morning;  or  the 
^>fciid  a.nd  noble  river,  through  whose  glad  waters  rides  Commerce, 
^ring  on  her  wings  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  fanned  by  the 
"t«4ih  of  prosperity  ;  or  old  Ocean  himself,  except  when  he  *s 
*' Vexed  and  perplexed,  in  a  mighty  great  wonderful,  thunderful 
I*toiioo,**  as  Mrs.  Malowney  said  to  her  potatoes,  when  they  boiled 
^ver  and  put  out  the  turf. 

Cantab.  Very  poetical  i  But  why  go  oif  at  an  Irish  tangent  from 
Mie sublime  to  the  ridiculous? 

Whiskkv-Drikkbr.  Because  you  are  most  ridiculously  stopping 
Recirculating  medium  of  the  sublime;  so  I'll  trouble  you  to  pass 
•Wiethe  **  Ars  Rhetorica,"  which  neither  Longinus  nor  Quinctilian 
'^ncw  anything  about.  Touching  cold  water,  did  you  ever  read 
^asimirV  beautiful  ode  to  his  native  fountain? 

E    Cantab.  I  have,  and  a  very  beautiful  one  it  is.     It  is  a  pity  we 
»#rc  not  got  a  translation  of  it. 
Wfii8KKV-DKiNK£R.  1  m  vour  man  for  that  little  trifle.    Give  me 
^ur  mast  polite  attention,  whilst  the  sweet  numbers  fall  upon  your 
*rs  like  the  trickling  of  living  drops  from  the  rocks  of  Cyrrha. 
2  V  '4 
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Fontt  innocent!  laddua  ma^  vitro 

Furiqu«  puriiir  nive, 
P«gi  vduptAA,  una  Nymph&nini  iicii, 

Ooelle  nataJis  m\l^ 
Longii  Tisrum  Iftnguidut  l&boribuB 

£t  mole  curarum  gravis 
Tbtttcis  ab  u»qiie  genii  btis  red  tut,  dbi 

Aodiae  prostemo  latu*  i 
Pennicte  siccus,  qua  poles,  premi,  CAwk 

PermitCfl  libari  maau. 


Sic  te  quietum  nulla  perturbei  psfu, 

KatndsTe  Lapsus  arbore: 
Sic  dum  loquaci  prata  garritu  wttm^ 

£c  l»tus  andlrj  satia ; 
Asfibilant«8  populatonxD  oona 

Ingrata  ponant  mmrmam 
Tihi,  lynpque  Vaiii :  hand  fruftvi^ 

Nam  si  qiiid  VaSAirus  probat. 
Olim  fluenti  lene  EUadusic  mhjl  ] 

Aut  Sirmioai  debeaa. 


Cl&r  8ott  ta*t^t  dToutitaiti  of  j&ona, 

OV    HIS    PATEftKAL    FAftM^    AFTEll   HJS   EETtJAN    FBOX   BOME. 


May  no  flot:^  with  footsteps  nidt 
DMcerate  tbr  solitude  t 
May  no  fallen  branch  of  tree 
Ruffle  thy  tranquillity  I 
Wliilst  the  meaids  your  irairet  dlridi^ 
Aiunnuring,  sparkJing  as  they  giidk» 
May  the  poplars  whistling  tliHlJ, 
And  the  vocal  winda  he  siiU, 
Listening  to  ihy  song  and  mine, 
M^Iiich  ihall  make  thee  all  dirine. 
If  my  Ubbab  bless  thy  osoie. 
Thou  art  oonsecr&te  to  fame ; 
Old  Illandusia*s  wars  of  ^aia 
Henceforth  shall  not  thine  snipliti 
Nor  the  scenes  through  which  jm^ 
Vield  to  daasic  Sinniou 


FonntBin,  wbose  sweet  waters  flow 
Purer  than  the  purest  snow^ 
Spariding  with  reBectire  light, 
Than  a  mirror's  far  more  bright. 
Hail  to  tbee,  the  hamlet*»  pride  ! 
Bti^sfngs  on  iby  mo5*y  side-,— 
Wbere  the  Nainds  drink  the  wave. 
And  their  light  limbs  gently  lave  I 
Eyelet  of  my  parent  earth, 
Watering  mv  place  of  birth. 
Pity  me,  witri  travel  worn  ! 
Many  a  league,  wiib  care  forlorn, 
I  have  Gonie  from  Italy, 
Fountaiiip  to  reviait  thee  ! 
Let  me  stretch  my  wi^ry  side 
'Mid  the  wild  flowers  by  thy  side; 
Let  me  cool  my  parch*d  lips,  and 
Pledge  thee  in  my  hollow  hand  1 

At  this  stage  of  the  entertaintnent  the  Whiskey-Drinkers  IujhI* 
maiden  enters,  with  *' Please,  sir,  Mr. 0*Da)y  is  below /'upon  whifii 
intimation  she  receives  brief  instructians  to  "rowl  up  (hr  pipf^ 
Sliortly  afterwards  a  heavy  step  is  heard  near,  and  more  near,  kI- 
vancing  up  the  winding  stair,  accampanied  by  the  eceentnc  sHitl*- 
tion  of  one  who  had  evidently  whistled  at  the  plough,  to  ihedt^ 
"  Moll  Roe  in  the  morning/'  The  anabasis  accomplished^  a  Iwint 
voicej  lefis  indistinct  as  it  approaches  along  the  corridor,  troUi  loC^ 
rily, 

*'  In  winter  His  you  makes  me  warm  and  hearty ; 

In  summer,  my  darling,  you  cools  me  like  ice; 
Coming  home  from  a  wake  or  a  gay  jolly  party* 

Och,  sweet  *  duch  an  durrit,*  1  likes  yotir  adTJos  I 
Ri  toory  la  hw,  ri  toory  la  loory  li, 
Ri  toory  la  loory,  ri  toory  la  lay — «h  !'* 

After  which  the  door  opens,  and,  striding  into  the  apBrtmCDt  *<* 
the  gay  air  and  free  carriage  of  one  of  Nature's  troti bBdoufi,  ajwert^* 
remarkably  fine-looking  young  man,  tall  in  stature,  and  strBif Vt  ^ * 
pine  tree  of  Mount  Ida,  with  black  hair,  whiskers  ditto,  and  ejt**" 
match,  a  green  'kerchief,  carelessly  tied  in  a  sailor's  knot^  r«ii»dJKi 
noble  throat,  which  it  leaves  freely  revealed ;  a  dark  blae  co^U  ^ 
gilt  buttons;  white  6 wansd own  waistcoat,  with  a  shaiiiroc^  ^^^ 
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worked  thereon  ;  and  fawn-coloured  cassimir  indispensibles.  This 
splendid  specimen  of  the  dark  Irishman  of  Iberian  blood,  fixing  on 
me  welcoming  host  his  laughing  eye,  and  stretching  towards  him  a 
hand  as  lar^e  as  a  leg  of  mytton^  which  is  grasped  in  reciprocation, 
fit"  indc  loquitur  : 

O'Daj^y.  Och,  Master  Pat,  Master  Pat,  wasn't  to-night  a  proud 
dav  for  ould  Ireland  ? 

Whiskey-Drinker,  O'Daly,  my  fine  fellow,  I  *m  glad  to  see  you, 
late  or  early*  Help  yourself  to  the  large  horn  goblet  bound  in  sil- 
ver, with  the  ponderous  wooden  sugar- smasher  in  it,  standing  like  a 
rstle  £tnd  mortar  on  the  top  of  the  dumb-waiter,  and  bring  your  keel 
an  anchor  in  tlie  harbour  of  that  vacant  easy-chair.  Here  's  the 
iaccharine,  and  here's  the  scald,  and  here's  the  rawsiu.  Fill  up 
your  chalice,  and  tell  us  all  about  it.  You  look  as  if  you  had  been 
»t  a  dance. 

O'Daly.  At  a  dance !     No,  nor  a  wake  either*     Bad  manners  to 
you,  Master  Pat,  wasn't  I  at  the  dinner? 
Whiskey- Drikkkr.  What  dinner.? 

O'Dalt.  What  dinner  ?  Why,  Dan's,  to  be  sure.  What  dinner  1 
And  that's  the  cow  Id  way  you  ax  all  about  the  glorious  news.  What 
idinner,  indeed  I  och  mille  murder  !  This  is  wonderful  ^ne  drink- 
;,  anyhow,  and  mighty  comfortable  and  convaynient  to  warm 
me*s  throat,  after  all  the  cow  Id  wine  I  tuk  in  drinking  the  Queen's 
lealth  and  Dan's,  and  hob-nobbing  wid  the  ladies. 

Cantab.  It  was  a  grand  atfair,  then,  ]VIr.  O'Daly,  this  banquet  at 
Covent  Garden  to  your  liberator? 

O'Dalv.  Troth,  you  may  say  that,  ma  vouchalleen.  Emancipa- 
^on  was  a  fool,  the  three  days  of  July  all  blather umskite,  and  the 
lattle  of  Anghrim  only  a  cock-fight  to  it. 

Whiskey-Drinker.  But  I  thought  yaw  could  not  with  propriety, 
lor  indeed  with  safety,  go  to  a  political  meeting,  as  the  Queen^s  piper. 
You  are  a  ministerial  personage. 

Cantab.  Oh,  is  Mr.  O'Daly  the  celebrated  Terry  the  piper,  who 
lUyed  before  her  Majesty  and  the  French  court,  at  the  Chateau 
^'Eu  > 
O'Daly.  The  very  same,  and  at  your  sarYice,  sir;  but  not  piper, 
you  plaise.     I  have  the  honour  and  felicity  to  be  her  Majesty's 
BDort  tnusicianer,  by  royal  appintment,  framed,  glazed,  and  hung 
p  in  the  windy. 

Whii&kky-Dbinkkr.  Are  you  quite  Bure  that  it  may  not  turn  out 
inplea^ntly  for  you,  in  case  of  its  being  heard  in  the  highest  quarter 
nf  the  realm  that  you  interfere  in  politics  ? 

O'Daly,  Lave  me  alone  for  that.     Sure  there  was  no  politics  to 
le  broached,  barring  in  friendship  ;  and  no  more  there  wasn't  at  all 
t  all,  barring  the  fun  of  the  thing  ;  and,  whether  there  was  or  not, 
inaybe  I  wasn't  sent  there  to  bring   home  the  new^s  of  what  Dan 
uuld  the  people. 
Cantab*  What,  to  the  palace? 

O'Daly.  And  where  else?     Every  inch  of  the  way,  and  every 
rord  that  was  said. 

Whiskby-Dbinkkr.  I  suppose  you  can  favour  us  with  a  recital 
iy  way  of  a  full-dress  rehearsal. 

O'Daly.  I  suppose  I  can  ;  and  I   suppose  1  must.     Well,  there 
raa  the  world's  wontler,  and  no  end  of  people  there,  and  them  that 
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cleaned  the  trenchers  in  the  pit  were  remarkably  well-dressed,  dmy- 

cent  men,  some  with  white  cravats,  and  some  with  blacky  and  some 
with  Donny brooks,  like  myself;  hut  the  most  gintlemanly  part  of 
the  congregation  was  the  ladies  in  the  booths, which  I  was  touldthej 
call   the  boxes.     Such   grandeur,  such   dresses,   such    raal  quality, 
such  beauty,  my  jewel,  such   burgamot,   such  owdjcolonya,  such 
lilies   and  rosies,  such  jillyflowers,  and   such  white   pocket-band* 
kerchiefs  !      There  was  one  purty   crather   in  the  stage-boolh^  oo 
the   left-hand   side   of  the   chairman,  dressed  in  white  mosliny  as 
tall  as  a  queen-lily,   and  her  hair  black  and  shining  like  the  ra- 
ven's wing',  and  her  eye  darting  fire  like  a  badlisk^  that  you  might 
light  your  pipe  at   it,  and  her  beautiful  arms  as  white  aa  an  egg* 
shell  ;  and  she  stood  up  almost  the  whole  time,  and  chipped  Eer 
little  hands,  and  waived  her  delicate  bit  of  white  fringe,  and  enjoyed 
herself  like  a  thrue  pathriot  when  Dan  was  laying  down  the  law  to 
us,  and  delivering   his  noration.     Troth  I  couldnt  ate  my  dinner 
comfortably,  gazing  at  her  till  the  tears  came  into  roy  eyes,  thciu|h 
I  drank  the  more.    And,  says  I,  **  Young  woman,  you're  the  brigibt 
Phaynix  of  the  world,"  says  I  ;  "  and  I  wish  that  one  Terry  O'DiIt 
was  an  aigle  of  nobility  for  your  sake  and  his  otvti^  poor  boy !"  says  I. 
And  with  that  the  trumpets  cried  out,  loo  ra  loo  I  loo  ra  lool  loon 
loo  ra  loo  ra  loo  1  the  same  as  they  call  the  sodgers  home  to  bar- 
racks, or  the  huglc-call  at  break  of  day.     And  a  fat  little  chap  be- 
hind the  chair  roared  out  like  a  lion,  '^Fill  up,  you  divjU»  ana  bid 
luck  to  the  daylights,"  says  he  ;  "the  chair  is  going  for  to  discoorst 
yez.''     And  then  Tommy  Duncombe,  the  mimber  for  Funsbery, 
9poke  up  for  the  ould  country  like  a  Briton,  and  he  tould  us  he  had 
always  a  regard  for  Grarinail,  although    he  never   saw  her  party 
face  ;  and  says  he,  "  The  Queen,  God  bless  her,  is  Queen  of  Ireliad 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  she'll  go  next  summer  and  Ke 
Paddy's  land.     And  why  not?  for  who  is  to  purvint  her?**ltj* 
Tom.     *'  And  thin/'  says  he,  "  the  ruction  would  be  quashed  a«  aiiy 
tk»  anything*  aisy  as  shelling  pays  or  drinkin'  ould  whiskey ;  loa 
people  would  have  payee  and  quiet,  and  the  Queen's  sarTints  vd 
horses  would  spind  money  there,"  says  he,  **and  make  the  mare^ 
and  do  good  to  thrade.     And  as  for  my  iViend,  Dan,"  says  he,  •'  1  'd 
like  to  see  the  man  that  11  lay  the  tip  of  his  little  finger  on  the  tip- 
top curl  of  his  brown  wig — Hookey  Walker! — my  eye  and  Betty 
Martin  1     So  let  us  give  ninety  times  nine  for  Dan,"  says  bowld  mt- 
tling  Tommy  Dunconibe.    Ah  J  then  if  you  could  only  see  die  figbt, 
such  a  storm  of  delight,  such  a  regular  w  hirlpool  of  enchusiism,  tKf 
men  dancin'  and  jumpin',  and  crying  hurroo!  and  the  ladies  wsviof 
their  shawls  and  pocket-handkerchiefs  ;  and  the  fuglemen,  with  lli« 
trombonies,  cried  out '*  Silence!"  and  made  more  noise  themidrei 
than  the  rest  of  the  place  put  together.     WeU^  then,  my  jewels,  tkn 
got  up  at  last,  and   began   to  talk  to  them  in  his  own  tweet  lA 
butther-'em-up  and  sliddher- em-down  accintuation,  and  he  stidbf 
never  saw  such  a  gathering  of  the  boys  and  girls  aibre  in  his  bort 
days,  and  that  he  'd  go  to  jail  or  to  Jericho  for  twenty  years  U^  •« 
the  likes  a^in.     But  when  he  began  to  throw  the  soft  lawdher  iiiiB 
the  ladies*  laps,  and  to  talk  about  angels,  and  seraphs,  and  diaittoiid- 
eyes,  and  the  terrustrial  paradise,  the  darling  beauties  of  the  wofW 
cried  out  as  how  they  cnuhln't  hear  him,  bekaise  he  was  too  faraf. 
and  may  be  they  didn't  want  to  see  all  that  was  of  him  beiitlc-    '' 
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d'ye  see,  you  couldn't  see  no  more  of  htm  than  from  hta  dieil,  or, 
at  niost^  his  waistband  up.  So  out  they  had  Aim,  and  up  they  had 
him  on  top  of  a  dale  table  in  the  face  of  the  country,  and  be  lookalaa 
fresh  as  a  three-year-owld,  red  and  rosy,  in  a  riie-grecn  frock,  and  m 
boa-constricther  round  his  neck*  Every  now  and  then,  when  he  was 
^ing  to  give  something  good,  he  gave  a  twtft  to  the  emrli  of  hia 
brown  wig,  as  much  as  to  say  to  his  minmjcs,  "  Take  care  of  joiv 
corns  ;  for  I  'm  going  for  to  be  down  on  the  top  of  yez."^  1  waa  jaat 
undher  him^  do  ye  see,  and  swallowed  every  word  that  dropC  &oai 
him  as  sweet  and  beautiful  as  the  blessed  drw  in  my  firtlier^t  green 
fields  of  a  May-day  momrng.  And  sure  ^bej  all  Hitcned  to  ham, 
SaMenachs  though  they  were ;  and  the  men  were  ^emg  mud  wid 
joy  ;  and  as  for  the  women,  they  cried  aometiMiea,  and  then  laggfcfd 
away  the  drops  that  came  trickling  down,  and  thai  cried  agaia. 
And  aure  we  all  made  it  up,  as  the  little  boya  do  et  adiool,  mod  we 
•aid  we  'd  call  each  other  no  dirty  nieknamea  no  mnrr  ;  mod  T^*r**g 
happened  to  disturb  our  joscularity,  but  a  great  Cil  fettowjaatoppoaite 
nse  that  interrupted  Dan,  and  wanted  him  to  mj  sontroitag  abo«t 
the  ninety -nine  p'ints  of  the  charter  and  tmyraral  auftaace  ;  and  I 
said  to  him,  " Howld  your  prate/'  sa^t  I,  *^ or  111  jonm doarn  ywnr 
throat,  you  uncommon  omedhami,**  aays  L  "  Yon  'd  aate  no  roam 
tbere^  Paddy,  if  you  did,"  aaya  a  tmart  young 
right ;  '^  bekaise  he 's  choke-fidl  to  the  chin  akea^  with  gnibbery, 
and  no  more  room  for  inside  pasaengersr  isTa  he:  *'  But  aure  we  'd 
make  room  for  a  wisp  in  the  haste's  moutn,^  aaya  1;  '*  mad,  it  we 
dipped  it  in  whiskey,  may  be  he  wouldn't  ha?e  no  objedsoBt,"  aays 
1,  giving  back  my  young  joker  his  i^huttlecock  as  somce  mm  be  cent 
it.  Well,  d'  ye  see,  Dan  went  on  talking  musk  to  them  aa  aweet  aa 
my  own  pipes  when  they  play  Ailleen  Aroon^  or  P^ddy  Whack,  or 
aonie  other  complain  live  ditty  for  the  Qaeea ;  and  he  tiHud  thim  that 
the  music  of  hh  voice  would  be  sung  upon  the  wiiiga  of  the  fleam* 
press  to  the  four  quarthers  of  the  Europcyan  workCand  to  Ameri- 
Lay,  and  whereyer  the  Inglish  lingo  was  beard,  spoken,  interpreted, 
and  understood.  And  says  he,  "  We  *ve  all  made  up,"  aays  he. 
** There's  no  difference  betwurt  the  two  cotmtriea  now,  barring  the 
accent;  and  I  think  Paddy's  is  the  right  one,  after  aU,  although  it 
may  be  sometimes  too  loud.  Yer  are  all  brave  and  hearty  chaps, 
and  able  to  bate  the  world  before  yes  ;  and  don't  yes  like  to  see  a 
roan  stand  up  like  a  man,  and  speak  out  lood  when  he  has  got  any- 
thing to  say,"  says  Dan,  says  he ;  **  and  sure  all  I  said,"  says  he, 
**  was,  that  we  never  had  luck,  nor  grace,  nor  payee,  nor  comfort  in 
the  ould  country,  since  Billy  Pitt  stole  away  the  Union  in  a  tin  box 
from  the  Pigeon  House ;  and  I  '11  say  so  till  I  die,'*  eayi  he.  "  Sore 
locking  me  up  won't  take  any  shavings  off  my  lips,  nor  file  the 
I  fon^h  tdgip  off  my  tongue,  nor  stick  a  pin-hole  in  my  bellows,  nor 
take  the  ^t^  out  of  Uie  ould  man,"  aays  he ;  *'  but  I  'm  not  there 
yet,"  says  he,  putting  his  finger  to  hia  nose;  "and  if  I  am,  I  roust 
go  through  it,"  says  he,  "  and  die  game  to  the  last,*'  says  he  ;  "  for, 
aa  Homer  ob^rves  most  beautifully,"  says  he, 

*^  What  though  we  mmii  onst  go  to  ^ood^ 
Whore  fwtliriot*  weal  hrfstg  ; 
Vc<  to  the  ecu.  m  on  the  Bod« 
We  ^  Paddiei  evarmora  r 

•*  And  if  I  do  go/'  mys  Dan,  "  sure  I  *U  be  with  the  best  of  company. 
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and  have  as  regular  a  staff*  of  folly  era  as  Bonny  parte  had  in  the  island  of 
Saint  Helena.  1 11  have  Father  Tierney  for  my  chaplain,  and  Doctor 
Gray  for  my  physiciatier,  and  my  darling  son,  John,  for  my  seckre- 
tayry,  and  Ray  for  my  purge-bearer,  and  Tom  Steele  for  my  hindj- 
man,  and  Dick  Barrett  for  my  historian,  and  the  Nation  man  for  my 
poet ;  and  all  1 11  want,  thenj  would  be  a  blind  harper,  to  make  me 
as  merry  as  an  Irii-ih  King,  as  great  sls  Ollam  Fodhia,  or  Biiaii 
Boroo  !'*  Well,  when  he  threw  out  that  insinivation,  d'ye  see,  I  uu 
just  at  that  mJoute  on  the  pop  of  saying  to  him,  **  If  an  Irish  pipcfi 
Bir,  would  do  as  well,  you  wouldn't  have  to  go  far  to  borry  him  f 
but  I  thought  of  my  snug  warm  place^  and  the  grandher  of  my  neit 
sitivation,  and  says  I  to  myself,  '*  Terry  O'Daly,  you've  ai  good  a 
riG^ht  to  be  a  good  boy,  and  take  care  of  yourself,  as  I^lister  Shield  or 
Mister  Wyse  of  Watherford,  or  Mister  Moore  O'Farrel,  or  any  other 
of  the  Catholic  gintlemen  who  held  places  under  government,  likt 
yourself,  and  didn't  come  to  the  dinner,  or.  if  they  did,  sure  d|^| 
howld  thc'ir  tongues,  or  hide  themselves  behind  the  curtains  in  H 
boxes.  So,  d'ye  see,  I  kept  my  under-jaw  close,  and  said  nothing  to 
nobody.  And  now,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  that  *s  all  I  recoiled 
of  Dan's  speech,  for  I  'm  getting  quite  obfuskificated  like,  d'ye  eee. 
and  my  jaws  are  as  dry  as  a  lime-burner's  galligaskins,  Mi>sha^(hii 
is  a  fine  big  tumbler,  Master  Pat,  made  out  of  a  cow's  heel,  art 
ram's  horn,  maybe;  but  I  wondher  where  all  the  licker  iigociet^ 
thftt  was  in  it  when  I  be^jan  my  shanaghus? 

Wiuhkey-Dkinker.  Fill  again,  true  son  of  Apollo,  and  take  in- 
other  Ilavannah,  for  the  one  you  have  been  essaying  to  puff  at  intw* 
vals  you  have  allowed  to  go  out,  and  have  relit  it  at  least  fii\y  umti^ 

Cantab,  I  am  afraid,  IVIr.  O'Daly,  that  if  you  give  her  AUjesty 
and  the  royal  circle  the  same  version  of  O'Conneira  speech  aiyoii 
have  just  given  to  us,  they  will  iind  it  not  exactly  the  some  aitAi 
reports  of  it  in  the  morning  papers. 

(y Da LY^  And  that 's  the  reason  I  was  sent  to  tell  the  truth  to  ber 
Majesty  and  the  Royal  Circus,  bekase,  you  see,  there's  no  beliettng 
the  papers  since  the  Kilru&h  Petty  Session's  man  swore  in  op» 
coort  in  Dublin^  the  other  day,  that  he  gingered  Uis  reporta  for  the 
Cockneys. 

WiJi8KRY-DniNK£R.  O'Daly  alludes  to  a  witneas  examtndi  oa 
the  late  state  trials. 

Cantab.  Your  own  account,  however,  of  the  icenc  you  have  jttil 
witnessed,  Mr,  O'Daly,  is  rather  a  spicy  one, 

O'Daly,  Not  lialf  &o  spicy  as  that  shaver's.  What  do  you  think 
of  him  telling  a  ^tory  once  about  a  ninn  being  summoned  before  tlw 
justices  for  a  brayche  of  the  payee,  for  damaging  the  eye-sigbt  ai 
a  neighbour's  buH  by  Hinging  a  fistful  of  snuff  in  his  eyes  to  ctophif 
bawlin'  and  roarin',  which  wa^  disturbin'  tlie  neighbours.  AluiH^ 
when  the  bull  got  the  snuff  in  his  eyes,  he  commtnced  f<>-  ♦'*  -"^'t*^ 
in  coorse,  and  to  roar  wid  the  pain  in  his  eyea,  which  wa  -P 

like  a  bat's,  and  the  wather  came  down  his  nostrils  in  p.ii.jiw^,  ii*o 
he  danced  about,  quite  mad^  and  why  wouldn't  he,  poor  b«*U' !  tor 
he  couldn't  help  it,  says  the  Kilrush  man,  bekaise  bulls  donl  canj 
pocket-handkerchiefs*  Who  could  depind  upon  such  chaps,  iftir 
that? 

Cantah.  So  you  don't  like  spice? 

O'Dai-Y,  Trotln  I  don't  i  only  a  little  ahake-dowti  of  bJack-pq*- 
per  on  a  dish  of  butthered  turnips,  or  an  Irish  §*t-phew  I 
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Cantab,  An  Irish  what  ? 

Whiskky-Drinker.  An  Iriah  stew.  Yoti  must  whifltle  it,  asjou 
do  the  name  of  your  present  master  of  Trin.  Col.  Cam.  Some  names 
ma^t  be  sneezed,  «ome  laughed,  and  some  whistled. 

Cantab*  And  an  Irish  stew  is  a  capital  system  ;  almost  as  good  a 
thing  Bs  an  Irish  song.  Could  you  not  favour  us,  flir.  O'Dalj,  with 
m  stave ;  and  if  you  feel  the  want  of  your  instrument  to  cheer  you  on, 
^your  worthy  foster-brother  will  turn  round  to  the  Broadwood  to 
mssist  you. 

O'Dalv.  'Troth,  I  would  sir,  and  welcome ;  but,  you  see,  I  *m  aa 
loarse  as  Moll  Rooney's  pig,  cheering  and  shouting  for  Dan ;  and 
more,  betoken,  I  *ra  to  sing  for  the  coort  at  the  next  levy,  so  I  must 
l>e  sparin'  of  my  voice,  ma  vich,  for  that  and  my  musical  instrument 
u  my  stock- in-thrade,  d'ye  see.  There's  Master  Pat  sings  like  a 
thrush  in  a  bush^  or  a  green  linnet  in  a  bunch  of  briars^,  and  he'll 
rise  the  cockles  of^  your  heart  with  that  beautiful  song  upon  the 
whiskey  with  which  he  playses  the  ladies  when  he  goes  out  Into 
private  society. 

WHtsKBY-URiNKBR.  Did  you  never  hear  it? 

Cantab.  Not  that  I  recollect, 

Whiskby-Drinkkr.  What,  not  remember  Ben  Morgan  singing 
at  his  snug  little  public  in  I^Iaiden  Lane  some  years  ago  ? 

Cantab.  No,  I  can't  say  that  I  do ;  but  let  us  have  it 

The  Drinker  turns  to  the  piano,  and  having  taken  a  racy  Irish 
flight  among  the  top-notes  of  the  treble,  and  rolled  out  an  equal 
Dumber  of  responsive  harmonies  in  the  bass,  after  the  manner  —  to 
wse  his  own  words  —  of  a  cat  playing  a  liddH  he  thus  debouched 
into  the  vocal  department. 


►  9  iSitxr^  anU  iHartjcllou^  0ittj>  on  tj&t  JfHomitiiin  Brto. 

Am-^FiB  th4  bumper  fair. 


Wht»key — drink  dJHne  I 

VThf  atiould  drivMler»  bore  ua 
With  the  praiisa  of  wine, 

Whilst  we  *ve  thee  before  ui? 
Wert  it  niit  a  Ahatne, 

WbiUt  we  gaily  fling  tbee 
To  our  h'ps  of  6ame, 

If  we  WQuld  Dot  ling  thee  t 
CHoaus. 
Whiskey — drink  diyine  I 

MThy  should  drivUiera  bore  u» 
Vith  the  praise  of  wine, 

WhiUt  we  *ve  thee  before  m  ? 

Orvek  and  Romiin  tong 

Chian  and  Fatemtan  ; 
Sbjill  an  harp  be  strung 

Ta  thy  praise  Hiberniao  ? 
¥tm ;  let  Erin's  soni, 

Goffierotis,  brare,  and  friaky, 
Teii  the  world  at  once 

Tliey  owe  it  to  their  whiskey  ! 
Whftkey — drink  divioe  1  &c. 


If  Afiacreon,  who 

Whs  ttie  grapes*  heat  poet, 
Drank  the  Mountain  Dew, 

flow  his  vers*?  would  show  it  I 
An  the  best  then  known. 

He  to  wine  was  ciril ; 
Uad  he  Inniethowen 

He  'd  pitch  wine  to  the  divil ! 

Whiskey— drink  divine  !  &c. 

Bright  as  Beauty's  eye 

When  no  sorrow  veils  it ; 
Sweet  as  Beauty's  sigh 

When  Young  Love  inhalea  it ; 
Come  thoti,  to  my  tip  ! 

Come,  oh ,  nrh  \n  blisses  ! 
Erery  drop  I  sJp 

8eenit  a  nhowex  of  kisaei  1 

Whiskey— drink  divide !  &e. 

Could  mv  feeble  laya 

Half  iliy  virtue*  number, 

A  whole  grtwe  of  bay* 
Should  my  brows  encumber. 
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Be  his  name  adored 

Who  siimtn'd  up  tiiy  merits 
In  ririe  little  word, 

Wlieiihecalli^d  thee**  flPEiiRiT*!*' 
Whisk py — drink  divine  I  fitc» 

Send  it  gaily  round  ; 

Life  would  Iw.  no  pleasure 
If  we  had  not  found 

This  immortal  treasure. 


Aad  when  tyrant  De^tii'i 
Arrows  shall  trvns&t  pa. 

Let  your  latest  breaths 

Be  *"  Wluskey  !   whtiker !  \  lAa^ 
key ! 1 !" 

CBOItVS* 

Whiskey — drink  dirin«  ! 

Why  should  driv'lJeri  bflte  m 
With  the  pmine  of  wine. 

Whilst  we  '  ve  ihee  before  oi! 


There's  a  bacchanalian  lilt  for  you,  worth  ten  thousand  namby-pim- 
byisms  about  cape  wine,  and  lake-warm  wather. 

Cantar,  By  the  body  of  Bacchas,  it  is  one  ofthebedt  Ihareercr 
heard  on  the  alU  in  spin  tig  subject.     Whose  is  it  ? 

Whiskev-Drinker.  It  was  written  by  a  very  worthy  and  gided 
friend  of  mine,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  public  press^  He 
would  write  more  such  songs  as  the  one  I  have  just  sung,  and  by 
all  the  nine  Muses,  and  Apollo  to  boot,  there  is  great  room  for  i 
good  8ong-writer  in  these  days  of  lyrical  charlatanism,  but  thit  tie 
has  not  time^  nor,  perhaps,  inclination,  if  he  had  time,  for  the  never- 
ending  and  alUwasting  avocations  of  the  daily  press  takes  the  fire 
out  of  many  a  poetic  spirit  that  might  otherwise  have  burned  with 
a  worJihipped  light,  and  taken  its  place  among  the  stars. 

Cantab.  I  am  one  of  those  who  think,  now  that  literary  peoMI 
have  been  granted,  that  the  reporters,  at  least,  who  have  attoU 
parliament  for  the  great  morning  journals  for  twenty  year^  «|]|jhtto 
be  pensioned  liberally  by  the  nation,  to  enable  thetn  to  spend  the  rest 
of  their  days  in  ease  and  comfort.  But,  with  reipect  to  the  finewflg 
which  I  have  just  heard,  it  is  a  pity  it  is  not  better  known. 

WHieKEY-DniNKER.  And  I  am  determined  that  it  shall  be,  tad 
nniversally  known  too,  for  I  have  metamorphosed  it  into  tiie  Iffl- 
guage  which  once  gave  laws  to  the  nations  of  the  earth*  and  UfdH 
understood  and  cherished  by  every  educated  drinker  in  cmiitm. 
Listen,  Saxon,  with  all  your  ears! 

9U  Borem  fHontanum. 


ViTJE  Ro«  divine! 

Vintim  qtds  latniaret 
Te  pnpnente — quia 

PnlmiuD  Vino  daret  ? 
Proli  pud  or  I  immemones 

Tui,  duiD  to  libamui. 
Ore  fliimmato  tuos 

Honores  non  caoanms  ? 

CBOEV^S. 

VitB!  Ros  divine  \ 
Vinum  qnis  Jaudaret 

Te  prtpaente — ijuis 
Palmam  vino  daret  ? 

Veterei  Falemuin 

Chiutnque  laudav^re  ; 
D<*  te  nefaf  filios 

Ilihemicesilere  I 
Nam  forttfl  et  protiTvi 

Hibernice  hAt«>ntur  ; 
Tibi«]up  ha*  virtiiteji 

Dehere  confileutur. 


Siti)])rainhu^. 

Teina  Lyni 

Cednit  bomorcm ; 
C^-iniaaet  dulcins 

Montanum  ille  Rmpi 
JJoanEARtuM  St 

Forte  libanvil. 
Ad  infercw  Lyvum, 

Anarreon  misiaet  * 

VtTJt   ttoS  dlTTJH-  ^ 

Clarior  ocello 

Veneris  ridente; 
Suavior  tQipirio, 

Cupidiue  pnrt^te! 
Ltc«ai  l>eaiis 

Te  hibria  appllcil^ 
Imhrem  ei  banonnn 

Outlatim  delibsrv ' 

VtTJt  Rosdirio*'*' 

Versibiis  {msiUis 
Si  satis  te  lsi)dar«ii)| 

Ijitiro  Afkoninari 
Httc  tpmpfira  cflsrfi9' 
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FftUstuA  ille  semper 
Sit,  et  faoQoratua, 

A  quo  "  SPIRITUS  "  til 
Meriid  vocatus  1 

VlTJB  KoBdiTiiie!  ft€. 

Ordine  pntetnmi 

Festivo  recumbentev. 
Cut  vivere  optetnui 

Hoc  muTiere  egentes  ? 


Cnm  te  Libitina 

Telo  vulnerabit* 
**  NecUr !  Ntsctar  !''  ipintui 

Defidens  dninabit ! 

CBOBirfl. 

Vhm  Ro*  dirine  I 
VinuiTii  qui  ft  laudaret 

Te  pra'sente— qui» 
Palxnam  vino  diiret  ? 


Will  that  do,  boy  ? 

Cantab.  Supremely  well,  brave  drinker  of  the  dew. 

O'Daly.  Tiie  Eng^lish  of  the  matter  13  the  thing  for  my  money,  as 
I  wasn't  edicated  for  the  church,  and  the  only  bit  of  Latin  I  know  is 
'*  Domittux  vol/iscumj"  which^  now  that  I  mind  me,  they  didn't  sing 
after  dinner  this  evening  at  the  Convent  Oarden  playhouse, 

WhiskeY'Drikker.  '*  Non  nobis Domine '*  you  mean;  the  usual 
chaunt  after  meat. 

O'Daly.  Well,  sure  it's  all  the  same;  the  one,  I'm  tould,  means, 
the  Lord  be  with  yez  ;  and  the  other  says,  *'  No,  he  won't/*  and 
where  *8  the  differ ;  but  this  will  never  do,  I  'm  to  be  up  in  the  morn- 
ing early,  to  give  the  Prince  of  Wales  his  lesson  in  Irish,  and  after 
that  to  practice  my  veriations  on  Prince  Albert's  march ^  and  after 
that  to  call  on  the  little  broth-ofa-boy  that  you  call  the  Irish  Phy- 
gius — Mr,  Johnny  Jones,  the  skxilptherer,  that  's  taking  Dan's  burst 
in  Irish  marble  ;  I  promised  to  stanti  for  him  as  one  of  the  Grecian 
statties,  representing  the  man  of  the  people  as  Phayton  driving  an 
Irish  curricle  through  the  air,  and  setting  the  work!  in  a  blaze. 

Whiskey-Drinker.  Good  night,  my  boy;  and  do  you  hear  me, 
0*Djdy,  have  your  pipes  in  readiness,  for  I  mean  to  introduce  you 
to  some  distinguislied  friends  in  these  apartments  some  night  before 
long. 

O'Daly.  Very  well,  sir  ;  I  *m  the  boy  for  bewitching  them.  So 
come  along,  Mister  Englishman j  your  honour,  if  you  're  for  the 
•treet,  and  want  a  safe  convoy. 

Cantad,  Indeed  it's  high  lime  for  all  but  irredeemable  night- 
crows,  and  birds  of  ill  omen,  to  retire  to  their  roosts. 

WHtSKEY.DaiNKER,  No  I  no! 

**  Fly  not  yet :  'tis  just  the  himr." 
Cantab.  Say  rather 

^*  Ite  domum  suturip,  venh  Hesperua^  ite  eapdlie." 

O'Daly.  I  wish  they  taught  me  Latin  instead  of  the  pipes^  and 
I'd  be  a  mimber  of  Parlymint;  but  come  along,  sir,  I  can  match 
you  in  sweet  poethry, 

[Going  down  the  stairs  rather  irregularly,  and  chaunting  the  fol- 
lowing strange  version  of  *'  Willie  brew'd  a  peck  o'  maut "  in  an  un- 
deniable Irish  brogue: — 

Och  !  It  is  tlic  moon^  I  «ees  her  horns, 
That  s}iinin|C  in  the  Wust,  d"  ye  see  ; 
She^a  goin'  to  bed,  and  it ''%  time  to  g^  }ioiiie 
To  oar  wirea^  iind  quit  the  companef! !  J 
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"THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW"  AT  THE  UAY51AR&ET. 

Quite  a  new  view  of  theatrical  affairs,  and  an  immense  tield  for 
practical  economy  in  their  management  has  been  lately  opened  by  ibe 
production  of  '^The  Taming  of  the  Shrew'*  at  the  Haymarket  Tlseatie ; 
the  comedy  being  acted  throughout  without  the  aid  of  scenery,  whiht 
tlie  localities  the  characters  are  supposed  to  occupy  indicated  by  tbe 
simple  but  ingenious  process  of  exbibitiDg  &  scroll  iDscrit>ed  in  ^r 
cafutals  with  '^  A  public  place  in  Padua**  '*  A  chamber  in  Harlenmt 
house,*'  &c.  &:c.  What  a  briliiant  thought  was  tbia,  fraught  with  i 
long  vista  of  retrenchments  in  theatrical  expenditure  worthy  tbe  bfiiu 
of  that  great  human  save-all^  Joe  Hume !  Here,  at  one  blow,  by  tbe 
substitution  of  a  contrivance  beautiful  in  its  simplicity,  the  whole  trmj 
of  scene-painters,  carpenters,  and  shifters,  are  ingeuiously  swsxnped. 

Nor  must  we  see  m  it  merely  the  stroke  of  an  artful  ecoflonaiit 
There  is  more  than  this  ;  there  is  a  knowledge  of  philosophic  tTUiW 
and  an  acuteness  of  deduction,  which  in  this  dull  age  is  not  often 
with.  The  pleasures  of  imagination  are  great :  Rogers  has  sung 
all  have  felt  them,  but  it  was  left  to  the  logical  appreciatioQ 
Haymarket  manager  to  see  that  the  pleasure  would  be  greatest 
when  all  was  left  to  the  imagination.  We  trust  that  this  doctriM  iHU 
not  have  been  promulgated  in  vain,  and  that  it  will  have  speedy  M- 
lowers,  Easter  is  at  hand,  with  its  accompanying  spectocles.  Let 
managers  seize  the  bright  idea,  and,  to  use  a  nautical  phrase,  *' let  |0 
their  painters/'  turn  off  their  scene-shifters  to  shift  for  themselv^Hr  m 
trust  to  the  imagination  of  the  public-  They  may  now  produce  tbe 
most  gorgeous  spectacles,  utterly  regardless  of  the  expense ;  « bicli«  le- 
cording  to  the  new  system,  will  be  exactly  nothing.  Scenic  efffcta  rf 
the  motst  novel  and  complicated  character  may  be  got  up» — that  isf  fOt 
over, — by  a  simple  series  of  scrolls,  and  an  appeal  to  the  public  to  do 
themselves  the  pleasure  of  exerting  their  imaginations  vigorously.  Mow 
than  this,  the  system  may  embrace  in  its  sweep  even  the  hutnjiii  le- 
cessories,  and  render  the  supernumeraries  supei6uous  ;  for,  dges  tht 
manager  wish,  as  in  the  *'  Beauty  of  Ghent,"  to  introduce  a  "gfW 
analogous  procession,*'  let  him  write  up  that  the  same  is  nuppoifd  t» 
cross  the  stage  at  some  particular  moment,  and,  with  the  aid  of  s  little 
lively  music,  each  spectator  will  be  enabled  to  carry  out  htsown  idetif 
an  "  analogous  procession  "  to  his  own  satisfaction,  thus  ovoidiog  sO 
disappointments  as  to  the  effect. 

We  are  not  sure,  indeed,  that  a  still  further  application  of  this  flw* 
pregnant  thought  may  not  be  made  in  the  matter  of  cofitutnee*    Tit 
actors  might  appear  in  their  own  clothes,  and  wear  labels  dtspiMd  ii 
different  parts  of  their  persons,  announcing  what  particular  }dai  d 
raiment  is  supposed  to  cover  them,  as,  for  instance,  "  A  slash€<d  daoMii 
of  fine  green  velvet  f  *'  A  Spanish  hat,  with  beautiful  ostrich  fi;  i' 
**  A  handsome  pair  of  scarlet  hose/*    This,  at  the  same  time  iJ; 
fected  an   immense  saving,  would  produce  a  very  striking  rouf  J''' 
In  fact,  there  is  no  knowing  to  what  extent  this  noble  confideoce  in  tW 
powers  of  imagination  may  be  carried.      It  may  one  diifj  pifhipk  n 
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Its  career  of  retrench  men  ts,  include  even  tbe  profits  of  managers,  the 
ima^^ination  of  the  public  being  at  last  educated  tosu  high  a  point  that 
they  may  be  able  to  read  a  play  at  home,  and  fancy  themselves  at  the 
theatre.  Nevertheless,  to  the  inventor  of  inscriptions  in  the  place  of 
scenery^  Ijonoiir  is  due.  We  believe  there  is  in  Frunce,  or  somewhere; 
an  "Academy  of  Inscriptions;"  Mr,  Webster  ought  decidedly  to  be 
elected  an  honorarr  member  thereof. 


A  SONG  FOR  THE  SEASON. 


That  »eKson  ai  lait  le  beginning' 
Which    Thomikon    knew   nothing 
about. 
Th«  waltsen  look  forward  to  rtptnnin^. 

Young  ladies  to  bein^  brought  out. 
The  Potka  haft  not  yet  come  over, 
(Galignani   says  naagbt    else  goes 
down,) 
Twill  toon  cross  the  roagh  Straits  of 
Dover, 
Pi£  Folkestone  and   Tonbridge,    to 
town. 

Otir  fur  h'ttle  Qneen  is  intending, 

Along  with  her  excellent  spouse, 
Oft  Brighton  no  longer  depending, 

To  seek  the  leA-breezes  at  Cowes. 
Tbe  pepper 4>ox  paLftce  unsightly 

Will  then  be  most  likely  puUM  down, 
And  fttreeta  in  its  stead,  if  liuilt  rightty, 

Confer  a  new  grace  on  tbe  town, 

Tb«  Opera  advertised  Zampa, 

Fornasari  waa  Uw-bound,  and  ill, 
Ajld  BO  tbe  first  night  was  a  djimper^ 

Whjoh  left  an  unfortunate  chill. 
Adeikt*§  note  fail'd  to  charm  un^ 

UolSl^with  her  Circe- like  wiles, 
Fortll  botinded  Carlo tia  to  wunn  us. 

And  banish  the  gloom  by  her  smiles. 

The  ballet 's  enormously  pretty  ; 

Fire  tahlemu^  or  acts  —  they  *re  the 
samp. 
Shew  scenes  in  the  meyen  age  city, 

Whieh  Bugo  ban  handed  to  fame  ; 
And  Adelaide  Frast,  la  bHia, 

With  wonderful  eyes,  black  as  coal. 
1  wish  an  acquainunce  would  tell  her 

To  danee  with  a  little  more  smil. 


Still  the  *a  lorely.     From  under  her 
laahes 

(As    Buckstone   would   say,   ^^  Oh ! 
them  eyes  \ 
Did  you  evar?  I  nevar  {'*)  there  fl«hca 

A  brightness  tliat  language  deAea. 
We  *re  glad  Mr.  Lutnley  has  got  her. 

The  **  omnibus  "  hearts  to  enthral  ; 
But  still  (ihe  dc»n*t  equal  Cartotta, 

Tbe  loireliest — the  first  (^  tbem  allt 

3Jis»  Edward*  {Signnra  FavanH) 

Has  made  a  «ucce&«ful  dihut^ 
Thuiigb  most  of  the  real  diUttanH 

Assert  that  she  never  can  do. 
She  was  called  for,  and  kind  friends  ap- 
plauded. 

But  yet  we  're  obliged  to  coDfess 
Her  powers  have  been  over-lauded, 

I  n  spite  of  the  whole  of  the  press. 

The  '*  Venice,'*  of  whidi  a  description 

We  gave,  is  packM  off  j  tn  its  atead 
They  shew,  in  the  Hall  that  'b  ''  Egyp- 
tian/' 

A  dwarf,  at  a  shilling  a-head. 
We  may  see  at  the  Chinese  Collection 

Tbe  *'  Feast  of  the   Lantema  '*  at 
night. 
And  the  paradox  learn,  by  inspection, 

Tlu&t  tbeir  hea^'iest  outlay  is  light. 

And  Btdfe's  **  Marble  Halls''  is  the  song 

At  every  rout  we  Ve  attended  ; 
And  Burford  has  painted  Hong-Kong  ; 

And  Duprex's  engagement  ha»  ended ; 
And  swarms  of  fresh  books  are  just 
printed. 

Too  often  to  lie  on  their  shelves. 
So,  least  such  a  fate  should  be  hinted, 

We  thitLk  we  will  finish  ourselTes  t 


STREET  PLACARDS. 


There  is  not  a  feature  in  tbe  present  physiognomy  of  London  more 

remarkable  than  those  vast  surfaceij  of  variegated  type  thnt  flare  and 

^ufit  opon  every  waH  and  hording  which  the  work  of  destruction  or 

I  improveinent  places  at  the  mercy  of  the  bill-sticker*     Nor  ore  these 
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only  con6ned  to  the  walls :  they  are  seen  parading  willi  »k>w 
pompous  pace,  through  every  thorough fure,  screaming,  m&  it  wtfe, 
one's  eyes  their  startling  announcements  of  "  PoeiTivEi*Y  tub  lait 
NIGHTS !"  their  peremptory  interrogations  of  **  Havb  tou  sbkk  "  soy 
temporary  marvel  ?  or  their  friendly  counsel  **  To  fbbsoks  about  to 
mahry/' 

Tbis  method  of  taking  the  attention  by  storm,  by  attacking  it  mik 
tremendous  broadsides  from  the  wails,  or  exposing  it  to  a  volley  from  a 
small  boarding- party  of  about  thirty-two,  is  growing  to  such  a  frigbtfid 
extent,  and  the  divers  claimants  to  public  notice  appear  to  be  endettvoor- 
ing  to  trump  each  other  in  the  dimensions  of  their  placards,  with  »ocl» 
ferocity  that  for  our  parts  we  firmly  believe  London  will  one  day  be 
fairly  '*  burked  "  with  one  of  Monsieur  JuUien's  posters-  As  it  is,  to  resd 
an  advertisement  of  his  promenade  concerts  involves  a  little  promr  *" 
in  itself  from  one  end  of  the  bill  to  the  other.  What  advantag* 
be  gained  by  the  gigantic  size  of  these  bills  is  not  apparent ;  u 

they  are  meant  to  terrify  the  passenger  into  immediately  rushi;  ^ 

the  box-office,  and  purchasing  a  ticket.  As  to  ourselves,  they  haf«  • 
directly  contrary  effect.  We  believe  that  the  worst  things  are  alwtyi 
tbe  best  advertised ;  or,  to  use  the  old  adage«  that  th^  weakest  idmtft 
goes  to  fhe  wall. 

Among  the  most  striking  of  street-advertisements,  we  think  is  llBt 
of  a  cheap  tailor ;    consisting  of  a  curiously-constructed  locorocrtit^ 
round  ivhich   are  disposed  in    niches  figures  of  gentlemen  attired  » 
fashionable  garments  of  superb ne  saxony;  and  a  little  boy  in  a  tktk* 
ton-suit,  standing  up  by  tbe  driver.     At  first  w^e  were  struck  iriik 
horror  at  tbe  sight :  for,  as  they  are  all  singularly  deprived  of  lilfr 
heads,  we  imugined  that  they  were  beheaded  traitors,  exhibited  u  i 
solemn  warning,  and  that  the  driver  was  the  public  executioner.  WhfH* 
however,  the  project  was  explained,  we  admired   its  ingenuity.    We 
are  astonished  that  amongst  his  numerous  contrivances  to  attract  peb* 
lie  notice,  M.  Jullien  has  never  adopted  that  which  is  occasionally  em- 
ployed by  the  managers  of  amlmlating  circuses ;    and  paraded  tit 
streets  in  an  ornamental  iran  witli  a  portion  of  his  band,  oeoosiiNitllj 
treating  the  public  to  a  gratuitous  performance,  and  distrib«ttiiif  ^ 
bills  of  the  day. 

Some  years  ago  two  or  three  caricatures  were  published,  exhihttiflf< 
hording  covered  with  hills,  in  which  the  cross- readings  ntfoftW  of 
tlie  posters  were  ludicrous  enough-  They  were  ingeniously  arrtog™* 
but  too  artificially  so  to  be  correct.  The  dead  walls  in  themselri?!*  af- 
ford much  better  matter  for  consideration:  they  are  the  l}]*  '■' 
metropolis  and  its  competitions.  It  has  been  welisnid^  he  murt 
hard  who  would  lift  his  head  above  the  common  herd  in  London,  ihi- 
success  of  one  party  is  too  generally  founded  on  the  downfaJ  of  anotbiT' 
The  large  placard  attracts  notice  by  overwhelming  all  the  snjall*;r  ooo 
about  it ;  and  the  bills  uf  widely-different  enterprises  follow  tbefnw 
anomalous  arrangement  as  do  the  various  undertakings  and  a/faift  uf 
the  great  city  ;  where  life  and  death,  pleasure  and  miserVj  affliiCttci 
and  starvation,  walk  hand-in-haud,  ana  jostle  one  another  upa  die 
pavements.  Walk  to  the  city,  and  un  your  way  to  an  excellent  diao« 
ut  MarkwL-II'sj  slop  for  an  instant  at  the  hording  m  hich  now  surrocai* 
the  Kuyal  Exchange.  You  will  see  a  large,  '*  illuminated  '*  pisctrf, 
in^  which  the  names  of  Dup«ez,  Fleuhy,  and  AhhKm,  «rr  cat- 
spicuous,  advertising  the  opera  and  ballet  an  the  same  cvenbgj  «"* 
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netting  forth  ''the  j^ealest  attraction  ever  offered  in  one  night/'  Im- 
mediately at  the  side  of  tlits  is  a  small  poster  not  a  foot  square*.  The 
ornuinental  portion  of  the  tbeatriciil  bill  forma  a  sort  of  border  to  one 
side  of  it,  and  it  runs  thus:  —  *'  Found  Drowned^  a  young  woman, 
about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  near  the  Thames  Tunnel;  dressed 
in  a  black  siJk  gown,  straw*bonnel,  and  black  jean  boots.  Linen 
marked  '  f.  b/  Hair  long,  and  dark-brown^  and  a  slight  scar  on  the 
forehead.  The  body  lies,  &c.  Sec."  Close  to  this  is  an  advertise- 
ment of  a  sale  of**  Spring  Fashions  *'  from  some  house  in  the  Bo- 
rough, encroaching  on  that  of  a  bankrupt's  stock  of  wine;  and  half 
covered  by  this  last,  a  list  of  prices  for  interment  at  same  suburban 
cemetery, — a  sickening  proof  that  there  is  vanity  in  the  tomb,  from 
the  "  brick  grave  and  desk-service  "  to  the  "  private  catacomb."  Over 
this  is  the  announcement  of  a  little  ''child  lost/  on  asmaJlj,  ill-priiited 
hill,  and,  from  the  address  given,  evidently  of  poor  parents.  At  its 
side  a  scarlet  placurd  of  "AIr.  John  Parry  every  night  at  the 
Hay  market »  with  his  celebrated  buffo  scenes,"  and  adjoining  it  a 
gasping  affiche  of  "  Diseased  Lives  Assured  "  at  one  of  the  thou- 
nod  struggling  offices. 

But  many  of  these  placards  are  as  singularly  apposite  in  their  chance 
arrangement,  as  they  are,  in  other  places,  antithetical.  There  are  several 
small  blue  bills  on  which  a  gallant  soldier  is  galloping  furiously  along 
upon  horseback,  pointing  with  his  sword  to  some  imaginary  object  of 
glory  in  front  of  him;  and  underneath  we  are  told  that  "Several 
spinted  young  men  are  wanted  immediately  "  to  complete  a  dashing 
corps  in  one  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company's  regiments.  At 
its  side,  the  poster  of  a  Sunday  newspaper  promises  its  fearful  details 
of  the  ''Slaughter  ik  India,"  at  the  sanguinary  capture  ofGwahor, 
Then,  close  upon  a  reward  offered  for  the  capture  of  some  one  con- 
cerned in  a  late  notorious  case  of  swindling,  is  the  information  of  a 
"Communication  between  F'olkkston  and  Boulogne  "  by 
iteamers  working  each  tide.  The  remainder  uf  the  hording  is  covered 
by  bills  of  actors*  benefits,  rude  woodcuts  of  the  principal  scenes 
in  some  successful  drama,  and  particulars  of  forthcoming  auctions; 
amongst  which  the  alleged  facts  of  *'  Glorious  Success/'  and  **  Ex-^ 
TKNsivi:  Failure**  stand  side  by  side.  All  these  casual  arrangements 
are  far  more  worthy  of  attention  than  the  most  ingenious  cross-readiBgs 
tb«v  can  be  twisted  into. 

In  truth,  there  is  good  philosophy  now  taught  at  a  cheap  rate  by 
^he  street  placards  of  London, 


I 


A  THEME  WITH  VARIATIONS. 

In  this  age  of  concerts,  everybody  knows  what  a  theme  with  varia- 
^^s  is  in  music,  and  how^  by  certain  ingenious  devices,  a  tune  that 
8^  *'tum-tuni-tum  *'  can  be  altered  so  as  to  go  "  tum-titi,  tum-titi, 
ium-titi,"  without  losing  its  identitj.  We  are  much  surprised  that 
*W»  notion  has  been  confined  to  music,  when  it  might  be  readily  em* 
PWed  on  other  subjects.  A  joke,  for  instance,  may  be  successfully 
^m  in  one  party,  in  a  manner  which  would  be  immediate  death  to  it 
^Wwhere.  The  joker,  therefore,  having  learned  his  joke,  {making  one 
j*  aow-a-duys  out  of  the  question,)  should  carefully  study  how  to  de- 
Mi^er  it,  to  as  to  accord  both  with  his  own  person  and  with  the  circum- 
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stances  under  whtcb  he  designs  to  crack  it.  It  would  be  no  baid  win* 
cise  if  any  one,  intending  to  be  funny,  were  to  write  douii  each  of  h\% 
g«>od  stones,  &c.i  and  then  contrive  a  series  of  variations  upon  tLem,  m 
as  to  be  prepared  for  every  emergency,  and  always  avoid  tbe  irrrtehrd 
fete  of  those  persons  who  repeat  a  joke  that  producer  no  langbter.  Wt 
will  give  an  example  of  our  nneaningj  taking  our  theme  from  i  culifc^ 
tion  of  old  English  jests  :— 

JlJIfifti  jBatstrr  i!>ob$on'6  toifr  fiaU  maitp  n>r^  in  Iftr  otim.  oirr  of  ftwirr 
uante  ttttO  sloir  onr  of  Ifirm  out.  auft  at  m  taurrnr  hal)  mrnhf  wn  it 
Sllftcn  tf)f  vVf  todfi  nUBSing,  i^aitlrr  itoflbson  fount*  ont  Iftr  ^UaUt  t%rmi 
in  11) L&  ttiancr.  pi;;  ralrtr  all  l|t«  «rruantfi  tn  frunbli^  sort  togrllirr  iiis  i|f 
tiall,  autr  tnu^tXi  riirt)  of  I  firm  to  brtnlu  to  onf  aitoihrr  tiH  tfjry  tern  ill 
Dniit&r.  Brirrg  fift  attagrtftrr.  Iir  fiat^.  "Mlf^i!  srl  inou  not  irotsnr,  ffllalrn''' 
"WMt  be  firt  alltTatr^;*  quolft  ttirp.  "  llai^;'  tjuolh  iBatstfr  }l»0b«on.  "  !)#  flit 
ftolt  ttir  ppi  ifl  not  if  I  urt"  "  ^f«,  tftai  f  Dor  v*  qttot^  M  IW  nok  il;  If 
tofrirt  mranff  l^f  kncln  tDl)at  tDcXfi  lirromr  of  ttir  jit^r. 


VAUIATIOK    l,_LAEOO   MAESTOSO. 

[This  will  do  for  a  itoiii  old  gentleman  to  tell  at  a  City  dinner,  or  in  titf  di^ 
ham  omnibuft.] 

Thai  Hol>son,  sir,  was  a  most  eccentric  peraon,  »ir.  One  of  Ith  ilofnvttioi,  •»•, 
bad  one  dny  purloined  a  pie,  sir,  which  afforded  him  »  refiMt  at  s  aei|;fcUimi« 
public-houne.     Hobson,  sir,  missed  his  property,  and  Mr  '      t  tliai  ooe  ^  ^ 

menials  had  potaesaed  himM*]f  of  it,  but  he  could  not  i  cnlpnt.    dt  b 

teated  all  of  them  round  a  table,  and  placed  ardent  llquoL  . .   ihem.  TWdb** 

of  thiM  was,  that  all  the  men  became  intoxicated.  Hob«on  then  ctimJii^  (o  tliak 
ftaid,  "I*  your  entire  number  seated  here?*'  They  all  anawerexl,  *'Il  k*" 
**  No/' aiiid  Hobscm,  "  1  differ  from  you  ;  your  attertiAa  ii  inonmtot;  th»  w^ 
who  made  away  with  the  pie  »»  not  seatad/'  **  I  am  indeed/*  replied  tl>«  ««^ 
wh4>  hud  lost  his  iiresence  of  mind,  in  conaequeace  of  indul^ng  in  tite  artel  ^ 
riu.  Thus  yon  tiee,  sir,  Hohsun  discovered  the  wroog-docr^  nod,  in  my  SfUPP^ 
displayed  a  great  deal  of  abrewdnesa,  and  nL-umen* 

VARIATIOK    II. — PRESTO   COX   FOOCO, 

[This  will  do  for  a  pent,  with  cigar,  and  in  a  Taglioni  mAi,  to  t«ll  to  a  fiM 
timllarly  accoutred,  at  the  supiter-table  of  a  convivial  iii  i .) 

I  say^  did  you  ever  hear  of  old  EJobson  and  the  pie  ?!  n  ntd  d^    ffii 

nervani.  you  know,  prigged  a  pie^  and  he  could  not  tell  M^.a4  mi-  d^oceAfll  hmmf 
of  \u  lie  guessed  it  wnn  one  of  the  lot,  but  coutdn'l  twig  tlio  ff^j^  mm,  Sb«lM 
does  he  do,  but  be  calls  in  the  whole /HUfje,  and  staada Mmetliiag,  oAmii^^wmmi, 
made  pretty  stiff,  you  know.  All  got  lusby,  of  ooune.  So  says  he,  '*Jkn  vwi  si 
seated,  my  mm  uns  ?**  "All  j  the  whole  bUtn^  of  ua,'*  said  ihej,  *«llWvarf 
tf  you  are,**  said  he  ;  *^  the  cove  that  prigged  the  pie  haa  cut  hit  Inckj,**  **  llpi 
a  bit,"  says  the  one  ;  ^*  here  I  am .  and  no  mistake  V*  So  yon  •«  old  flaioi«  wm 
down  upon  bim.     Deep  card,  eh  ?     Ha  I  ha  I 

VARIAT10K    111. — ALLIGEO    OHAXlOtlO. 

(This  will  do  for  a  young  lady  to  tell  after  tea.] 

Heally  one  can^t  hdp  smiling,  when  one  thinks  what  Mr.  Qofcoea  did*  S»  s^ 
turd  I  His  serrant  bad  itolen  a  pie—could  you  imagine  it  ? — so  dtAfiBil  1  Sf 
felt  tliat  it  was  one  of  the  servants  that  hjid  behaved  in  this  tUodtiof  wwf  ^ 
which  it  was  he  could  not  conjecture.  So  like  hinn  you  know  !  WfS,  W*  i^ 
oddest  creature— he  gave  them  all  a  quantity  of  apirits  ami  nater,  till  ih#  I 
came  rather  —  rather  —  ttpay.      He  hud  made  them  all    »it  iknra* 

bis  way—  so  be  said — «o  ridiculous  : — "  Are  yon  all  »eaeed  ?"    Th^ry 

were  ;  so  he  said,  *'  No  you  are  not  ;  *'  he  IJuit  aloJe  the  pie  ii  not  here.'* 

1  aiD."  sttid  the  dishonest  one  ;  and  lo  he  waa,  of  ixmrse.     Only  Uimk  I— iteM*^ 
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N.Bi  The  above  is  just  enough  to  indicate  our  plan  and  priudples* 
But,  as  we  arc  convinced  of  the  importance  of  carrying  those  principles 
into  execution,  we  (the  Divan)  hereby  undertake,  that  if  any  one  shall 
aenfi  us  a  joke  in  writing,  and  also  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
Intends  to  utter  it,  (post-paidj)  together  with  five  shillings  of  lawful 
money,  we  will  so  alter  and  modify  the  aforesaid  joke,  as  to  make  it 
completely  fitted  far  the  aforesaid  circumstances.  But  if  the  joke  be 
found  utterly  impracticable,  then  we  will  return  one  half  of  the  five 
shillings,  retaining  the  other  half  for  the  great  pain  and  labour  be- 
stow^ed  in  considering  such  a  pleasure. 


A  SUBAQUEOUS  FANCY  FAift, 


■  The  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  Thames  Tunnel  took  place  on 
"  the  25tb  of  last  month,  and  was  celebrated  with  due  festivity  ;  chiefly 
in  honour  of  the  enterpriising  individual^  who,  although  he  actually 
look  the  bed  of  the  Thames  away  from  underneath  him,  and  succeed- 
ed only  by  undermining  his  possessions,  still,  as  a  civil  engineer^  is  en* 
titled  to  every  return  of  politeness.  Separations  are  usually  fif  mensd 
et  ihurOt  but  in  this  case  the  river  was  only  kept  from  the  hitter,  or 
bed  ;  the  table  (that  of  the  tidts)  being  beyond  his  control ,  although 
never  forgetting  its  obedience  to  the  decrees  of  the  shrievalty,  as  within 
the  civic  jurisdiction,  by  being  always  niot>n*influenced.  The  divorce 
WBA  accomplished  by  his  own  court  of  arches;  armed  wHth  a  shaft  and 
ihield  alone,  he  vanquished. 

Our  own  ideas  of  ^' fancy   fairs"  had  always  been  connected  with 

£dgington's  marquees,  dahlia-shows,  lady  jiatronesses,  pretty  girlti,  and 

tw<>-guinea  kettle-holders  :  therefore,  we  were  somewhat  curious  to  see 

how  such  ajete  would  go  off  in  the  Tunnel,  at  one  penny  admission; 

^  and  travelled  thither  accordingly.     Upon  arriving  at  the  bottom  of  the 

H  stairca^  we  found  there  was  no  occasion  to  bring  a  well-stocked  purse 

H  —the  possession  of  a  fcliilling  would  enable  you  to  make  many  pur- 

H  chases  from   the  stalln  of  '*  fancy"  articles,   amongst  which  were  in- 

^  eluded  cold  sausages,  hot  cofiee,  and  pints  of  porter.     But,  low-priced 

Bs  the  things  were,  they  did  not  appear  to  sell  ,"  people  went  there  to 

look  at,   rather  than  buy  them  ;  so   that,  if  Johnson's  definition  of  a 

**  fair  "  be  true,  viz.  "  a  stated  meeting  of  buyers  and  sellers,"  we 

nreaume  the  festival  had  been  nnmed  from  being  entirely  a  fancy,  ^T 

k  imaginary  fair,  where  no  iraftic  of  any  kind  took  place. 
But  the  stall-keeners  were  evidently  an  enterprising  people  in  their 
way*  Some  decked  their  stands  with  artilicial  tJowers,  and  others 
hong  out  alluring  placards,  several  of  which  were  very  diverting.  Half 
war  down  the  avenues  was  a  banner,  on  which  was  inscribed,  in  letters 
visible  from  a  distance,  "  T/iis  U  ike  xt all  for  fun  ami  JroUc**  We 
quickened  our  step,  in  anticipation  of  great  diverniun  ;  but,  on  ap- 
proaching, found  the  humour  consisted  in  a  dial  weighing-machine,  by 
which  a  very  melancholy  man  was  keeping  watch ;  but  nobody  ap- 
proached, at  least,  whilst  we  were  there  ;  and  there  was  something  so 
very  forlorn  in  the  appearance  of  this  would-be  jocularity,  that  it  had 
the  eifect  of  making  us  laugh  involuntarily,  and  vindicating  its  claims 
lo  be  considered  as  a  source  of  merriment.  Further  on  there  was  a 
Miall  printiag-pre^s,  with  an  enticing  placard,  on  which  we  road» 
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"  You  may  print  your  own  Tunnel  Newspaper  for  one  p€nny  i**  t»ut 
the  supply  was  fearfully  beyond  the  demand,  Tben  came  the  ** 
nel  Coffee  Shop  and  Eating  House/'  with  Tunnel  cups,  saucers. 
cheese-plates;  and,  finally,  to  meet  the  scientific  taste  of  the  agiv 
a  stall  with  nothing  on  it  but  a  small  electro*magnetic  apparatus  ' 
bill  of  this  stand  was  curious  in  its  way,  and  ran  as  follows  :  **  P« 
electrified  for  one  penny  each ;  mitd  shocks  for  ladies  and  chiidnm, 
twopence*'  Whilst  we  were  lookiiit^  at  it  a  navigator  loomed  up  t^* 
wards  it,  and  then  inquired  of  us^  '*  What 's  that,  young  man  ?"  Kot 
being  proud,  we  replied  that  it  was  an  electrical  apparatus.  Our  friend 
looked  seriously  at  the  little  blue  and  crackling  spark  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, and  then  turning  to  a  fellow-sailor,  observed,  *^  That  'a  thethiiy 
as  all  this  tunnel  vvas  made  by."  What  his  exact  notion  of  the 
was,  we  could  not  exactly  make  out,  no  more  than  what  lie  took 

At  the  f(Hjt  of  the  Rotherhilhe  staircase  was  a  '*  show,"  the    

one  that  graced  the  fair-  It  was  a  small  tent,  containing  a  proporttoB- 
ately  small  dwarf;  so  limited  in  its  accommodations,  that  it  remijided 
one  of  being  inside  a  four-post  bedstead  with  the  curtains  drawn.  Tiie 
little  gentleman  was  about  forty  years  old,  and  attired  in  a  clerical  snit 
of  black.  He  gave  us  his  biography,  marched  up  and  down  the  tMl, 
as  far  as  the  space  permitted,  and  then  brought  round  a  tin-box  ftrr  fih 
luntury  contributions,  the  master  of  the  show  informing  us  that  lucfc 
wa»  his  perquisite  and  private  income.  There  was  also  a  snake  to  tl» 
same  exhibition,  who  shared  the  mystic  penetralia  behind  a 
chintss-curtain  with  the  dwarf.  They  appeared,  however,  to  lire 
ther  on  terms  of  excellent  feno\vship.  And,  close  to  this  was  the  %m^ 
porary  abode  of  an  artist,  who  took  black  profiles  for  sixpence  €«cli ; 
"neatly  shaded  with  bronze,  one  shilling/*  It  was  worth  while  goiof 
to  Wapping,  had  it  only  been  to  have  seen  a  policeman  at  this  tempo- 
rary temple  of  the  arts,  who  was  having  his  likeness  transferred  toi 
card  as  a  present  to  the  lady  of  his  choice.  She  was  more  taken  up 
with  the  portrait  than  ever  any  culprit  had  been  by  the  original 


AN  ETYMOLOGICAL  FABL£. 

A  little  child  had  left  iu  a  doorway,  over  against  a  pump,  n  brifliS 
pewter  spoonj  with  which  he  had  stirred  his  nap.  For  a  while  tin 
spoon  looked  with  admiration  on  the  tall  and  lofty  pump,  and  itafti 
with  excessive  wonder  uhen  it  swayed  up  and  down  its  great iroainB* 
But  soon,  when  it  saw  what  came  from  the  mouth  of  this  piiin]V  « 
broke  out  inlu  a  loud  iit  of  laughter,  and  then  said,  grinninic,  (as  wta 
one  »eeth  one^s  own  face  in  a  spoon,) 

"  !I^Iarry,  thou  art  hut  an  empty  boaster  and  a  vain.  Thou  hotdtft 
up  tliy  head  m  if  thou  Hhouldst  say,  'Lo,  I  am  some  one,'  and  railed 
thine  arm  with  excessive  action,  as  if  thou  wert  going  to  utter  i«8* 
worthy  and  mighty  thing.  But  what  is  it  that  cooieth  from  thy  moolli^ 
Simple  water,  without  spirit  or  savour.  Of  a  truths  I  think  every  bn^ 
gadocio  and  swashbuckler  that  weareth  a  proud  aspect  should  b«  aM 
a  pump/* 

"Nay,  look  to  thyself,  Goodman  Spoon,"  replied  the  pttinp»  "sa' 
see  whether  thou,  that  speaketh  lightly  of  the  wit  of  othen,  faMi  ^ 
subtle  n  wit  thyself.  Store  of  dainties  is  set  before  thee,  and  ikll 
plungest  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  store,  as  though  thou  woaldcil  ^ 
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quire  great  wealtb  ;  yet  what  bast  thou  to  show  for  it  ?  Every  simple 
child  licketh  from  thee  all  thou  hast  acquired  with  great  toil  and  la- 
bour, and  thou  re  main  est  poor,  and  without  good  or  possession.  Truly, 
I  thifik  that  he  that  laboureth  to  get  wealth  for  others^  and  acquireth 
oouc^ht  for  himself,  ought  to  be  termed  a  '  spoon.*  " 

While  they  were  discoursing  thus  disdainfully,  a  fine  woman  and  a 
stately  pa&sed  them  in  the  highway,  bearing  a  costly  muff.  Hereupon 
the  pump  and  the  spoon  did  both  laugh  right  lustily,  and  the  pump 
said, 

'*  Look  at  that  senseless  fur ;  it  indoseth  the  hands  of  that  lovely 
dame,  yet  doth  it  not  press  them,  nor  take  of  them  any  heed,  hut  loll- 
eth  listlessly  and  simply^  as  though  it  were  hung  upon  a  hook/' 

"Thou  art  right,  friend  pump, '  said  the  spoon,  "and  hast  for  once 
shown  a  shrewd  wit.  I  think  that  every  dull  and  senseless  person 
should  be  called  a  muff/' 

A  little  maiden,  who  vended  savoury  fruits  near  the  pump,  narrated 
this  converse  to  a  small  youth  who  cleansed  chimneys;  he  told  it  to 
one  that  bore  meats  on  his  shouldeTt  who  told  it  to  divers*  And  there- 
fore is  it  that  they  who  are  weak  and  of  small  understanding  are  called 
•'pumps/'  '*  spoons,"  and  "^muffs,''  unto  the  present  day. 


GUY  S  CLIFF.' 


BY   WILLIAM   JOITES. 


Quie  ipsa  8ede»  est  amoiaiutii. 

Camden. 

The  heart  love»  solitude  !  with  what  relief 

It  turni  from  fading  joys  to  petisive  thought. 
From  the  light  )augh,  to  sympathise  wkh  grief, 

And  share  the  sorrows  of  a  mind  oVrraught  I 
As  the  worn  traveller  seeks  some  friendly  stream 

To  quench  bis  thirst,  and  cool  his  fev'rish  hcud, 
So  turn  we  from  the  world^s  distemper  d  dream 

To  Nature^  where  her  sweetest  gifts  are  spread. 

*  At  &  short  disUnce  from  the  Oiiy's  Cliff  Mill  is  Guy's  Cliff,  which  tradition 
Bserts  to  have  been  the  final  r»  V  '  <  e  of  England's  redoubted  hero,  Sir  Gay, 
from  whom*  in  consequence,  ii  iinme. 

S^t,  Dubritius(  the  Brat  Archl^i.^. . iF|r  w.cL.  David's) /anterior  to  the  Saxons,  built  an 
ormtory  here,  whidi  he  dedicated  to  St,  Wary  Magdalene,  **  unto  which,  long  after, 
in  ili«  Shxod  days,  did  a  devout  eremite  repair,  uho,  finding  the  natural  rock  so 
proper  for  his  cell,  and  the  pleasant  grove  wheretvith  it  is  backed  yielding  enter- 
tainment lit  for  suHtude,  seated  himself  here.  Which  advantages  invited  also  the 
iunous  Guy  (sometime  Earl  of  Warwick)  after  his  notable  achievement?,  having 
wearied  him*elf  from  the  deceitful  pleasures  of  the  world,  Ui  retire  hither,  where, 
rMsetving  ghostly  comfort  from  that  eremite,  he  abode  to  his  death.** 

The  reader  will  find  a  full  iiccount  of  the  various  deeiU  of  pro^veas  by  Sir  Guy,  in 
the  pages  of  the  antiquary  Dugdale,  vide  History  of  Warwick,  in  ubidi  ihey  arc 
reUted  wjih  an  almost  child  like  simplicity  by  rliat  worthy  chronicler,  iithom  it 
would  be  sacrilege  to  doubt.  Richard  Beauchamji,  Earl  of  Warwick,  temp.  IJen, 
Ctb,  instituted  a  chantry  here  for  two  priests,  **  whicb  should  dng  mass  daily  for 
the  good  estate  of  him,  ihe  said  earl,  and  hi»  lady. 

T'  '  •  vner,  Bertie  Oreaiheed,  Cnq.,  ha^  enriched  the  mansion  with  a  numer- 
ous of  paintings,  the  work  r**'  his  own  geniuij  ;  Mime  of  a  high  order,  and 
•Ji  !j  ,.....„  the  marks  of  a  master-spirit.  Inti^nbe  aiplkalion  to  such  pursuits 
fcoroog^i  inm  to  death  at  a  very  early  age. 
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filurfaie  of  romantic  beauty  1  who  could  rieir 

With  ctiang^e»»  Mpoct  such  a  gloriout  home, 
Or  mark  thy  batUftineaU  of  ttme-worn  hue, 

Without  a  thought  of  what  thou  wert  whlhini ! 
The  i^y  mtiniUng  o'er  the  stately  walii, 

From  which  the  frvttcd  wiiulow  archly  pet* ni| 
A  host  of  fancies  to  the  mind  recalb. 

And  addi  a  charm  uuto  their  weight  of  y«an  1 
Frotn  the  Tast  woods  that  once  enthroned  thy  tite. 

Where  stood  the  hnUoir'd  and  fequester'd  fane. 
The  mitred  saint  hath  prained  the  God  of  LHv, 

And  lifted  up  his  voice  in  choral  strain  ! 
The  deep  tiuiL'd  niEisses  for  a  80ur«  repose. 

By  hooded  iuonk»  Imth  swept  the  miduight  riir, 
Aud  the  sweet  vesper  hymn  hatli  saftly  ro«c 

On  the  cjilm  bret^ze  from  this  abode  of  |>rmy*r ! 
Ttie  ghostly  fathtrs  lived  their  day, — then  slept 

Within  the  Imsoin  of  the  peaceful  grave  ; 
Ad  anchorite  his  lonely  vigils  held 

In  the  rude  conlineH  of  a  mosaf  cave. 
Oodly  lus  life, — Fan^c  spoke  of  him  aa  one 

Whose  auiterc  course  was  mark*d  by  pious  deed* 
Ueav*u  long  had  cherished  aa  a  favoured  son^ 

For  whom  eternal  blessings  were  decreied  ! 
Thilher  the  warrior  came  from  Jordan's  shoi«. 

To  seek  wise  counsel  of  the  holy  man. 
Renouncing  all  for  superstitious  lorc^ 

And  penitent,  to  close  life*s  narrow  tpan. 
Wife,  home,  and  country  the  recluse  forgot, 

Intent  to  have  his  past  offence  forgiven^ 
Aud  all  that  mortified  his  earthly  lot 

Was  sweet,  because  it  drew  him  nearer  heaven  I 

Pierce  through  the  folds  of  time,  liehold  the  sage 

Teach  his  grim  proselyte  in  yonder  glade ; 
Low  bend  their  knees,  then  quivering  lips  engage 

In  supplicating  *neath  the  forest  shade  ! 
See  the  stout  heart  of  knighthood  almoat  break 

In  vain  repentance  for  imagined  sin. 
And  mark  the  tears  upon  his  sunken  cheek, 

Wliose  soul  of  Hre  remorse  had  quenched  within  ! 

And  now  the  only  habitant,  he  stands 

The  watcher  by  the  hermit's  lowly  mound. 
Whose  days  were  number'd,  and  for  whom  his  hands 

Had  sooop'd  a  resting-place  from  out  the  ground. 
His  own  scarce  hetter^^for  the  day*i  broad  light 

Shone  dim  and  feebly  on  the  rocky  cell, 
VlTicre  Guy,  the  hero  once  of  bow'r  and  fight, 

To  earth  erflong  breath'd  forth  his  own  farewelL 

Ages  have  past  ;  the  croiiier  and  the  stole » 

The  pre1ate*8  state  hnth  lo»t  its  wonted  sway  • 
Through  these  huge  chambers  now  no  priestly  cowl 

Is  seen  to  glide  from  out  some  covert  way. 
No  holy  chaunt  in  solemn  cadence  swelli. 

The  woofls  are  razed  that  echoed  back  the  ttraini  ; 
No  eremite  in  calm  teduston  dwells, 

Thiiugh  contemplation  still  all-powerful  retgns  ? 
Ve  whom  a  love  for  genius  doth  inspire. 

To  view  portrayed  the  gems  of  rare  design  ; 
Whose  hearts  reflect  the  master's  toucli  of  fire, 

And  glows  with  rapture  at  the  work  divine  ! 
Pause  for  a  while  in  yonder  hall  to  gaxe 

On  tho5<»  which  mark  the  cultivated  hand 
Of  one,  who  in  the  flower  of  his  days, 

SeU-martyr'd»  p«mVCA  V\\  1u^\sl%  ^vcoftl 
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ft  ftesenti  of  l&etiolution. 

(from  thb  qsrman,  or  coursb.) 

BV   ALFRED   BVKK. 


Upon  my  •oul  U  "s  true, 
What  'U  you  lay  it 's  a  I'm  } 

MujOT  Lonffbow. 

There  *s  not  a  doubt 
That  Byron *s  Lord^ — id  e^t^  tbe  Poet,— 
\Vli«n  his  high  genius  was  a  little  meUow^ 
Was  what  they  call  a  very  funny  fellow  ; 
At  least  his  writings  show  it. 
When  you  precisely  know  what  they  Ve  about ; 
For  instance,  he  savs  in  Don  Juan,  **  Revolution 
'^  Alone  can  save  the  earth  from  heirs  pollution." 

But  doctors  diifer,  as  we  know  fall  well ; 

For  some  maintain. 

In  precept  very  plain. 
That  revolution  's  nothing  else  6m/  "  hell  !** 
We'll  put  the  case  before  you,  gentle  reader, 
With  all  the  cunning  of  a  special  pleader 

In  his  full  practice, 
Stating  exactly  what  the  fact  if, 
Then  say  ff  it  be  what,  in  your  solution, 
*Tis  raoBl  advisable  that  we  and  you  shun  ! 

We  will  not  talk  of  kings, 
For  they  are  caWd  Ambassadors  of  Gods  ; 

Though  they  are  brittle  things, 
S^hiTer'd  whene'er  the  infuriate  rabble  noda. 
We  '11  speak  of  household  matters. 

Of  all  the  ties 
Which  gaunt  rebellion  shatters. 
Where'er  her  pinion  llies,^ 
Kindred,  house,  home,  wife,  mother,  daughter. 
Swept  down  alike  in  one  wild  scene  of  slaughter^ 
Where  blood,  uninterrupted,  rolls  like  water  I 
Youth,  innocence,  defiled. 
The  parent  and  the  child, 
MowM  down  without  respect,  as  if,  in  play. 
Death  and  his  scythe  were  making  holiday ! 

The  principle  of  all  whom  an  hneute  empowers 

Is  to  make  theirs  to-day  what  once  was  our9, — 

To  level  all  distinctions,  to  bring  down 

The  worth  of  all  thingis,  from  a  copper  to  n  crown, — 

To  aim  at  every  prize,  and  try  to  win  ^eni, 

And  as  for  those  who  hold  **  the  stocks,'*  to  put  them  iit  *em* 

This  is  some  part  of  revolution's  pastime, — ^ 

At  aU  events  it  traff^  the  last  time 

Cfrr  /»ob 
Thought  it  divine  to  killi  and  right  to  rob  f 
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£r^rt— if  in  these  days  the  world  is  quiet, 

When  monarchs  reign  supreme. 

And  when  their  subjects  seem, 
If  not  fiiisied,  to  be  avefse  to  riot,^- 
When  nature**  bounties  all  the  globe  emhalm, 
Making  those  blush  who  w  ould  diaturb  her  calm, 
If»  in  this  bleaa'd  estate,  '/i>  *'  revolntlon 
"  Alone  can  save  the  earth  from  heU^s  ptillution/' 
\V  e  should  be  ghid  (not  being  too  particular) 
Just  of  one  word,  writ  or  auricular, 

To  tell  us  WHAT  can  save  it 

From  those  who  would  enslave  it. 
From  scenes  of  murder,  rapine,  and  of  terror, 
Such  as  we  'vo  here  describedj — perhaps  in  error  ' 

Without,  then,  even  seeking  to  convince, 

Or  asking  you  ipAicA  doctor  's  right  or  wrong. 

What  arguments  to  either  side  belong. 
What  scenes  had  paas'd  be/ore^  or  happen'd  Hnee, 

We  'U  lend  you  into  one  which,  you  will  aee^ 

//'it  occurred,  took  place  in  'd3, 
W&en  France  playM  tricks  which  other  states  thought  icurvy, 
And  tried  to  turn  their  kingdoms  topsy-turvy. 
And  when  Party  displayed,  what  she 's  certain  to  do, 
"  The  madness  of  many  for  the  gain  of  a  few/* 

The  spot  was  one,  the  Place  de  GRAVE*  they  call. 
And  justly  so,  for  'tis  the  tomb  of  Gtiul, — 
And  thereujpon,  as  being  quite  select, 

A  scaffold  stood  erect. 
And,  rising  high  in  air,  the  rack 

(The  guillotine 

\ye  mean) 
Was,  like  the  boards  which  bore  it,  clothed  with  bkck, 

Soaked  through  with  stains 
Of  human  gore, — for,  strange  to  say, 

E*en  in  that  awful  day* 
When  those  cundemned  to  death  we  hung  in  ciiains, 
France  hun^  A#r  palaces  0/ death  ia  cloth,  to  prove 
How  much  in  all  things  England  she  *s  above; 
And  if  we  thrash  her  every  time  we  fight  her, 
lu  matters,  or  q( go&t,  or  blood,  she's  much  politer. 

^Twas  a  fearful  night  of  which  we  speak ; 

Not  a  star  shone  out  upon  l^eaveu's  cheek, 

They  were  all,  the  weather-wise  4»ay,  in  doubt 
Whether  on  earth  if  they  ventured  to  stare 
At  the  sanguined  rivers  billowing  there. 

The  spray  of  the  waves  would  not  put  their  light  out  \ 

The  city  was  hushed,  and  its  places  of  death 

Were,  like  a  volcano  out  of  breath. 
Reposing  from  action,  in  order  to  borrow 
A  little  more  force  for  the  fun  of  the  morrow  I 
The  wine,  which  had  streamed  as  freely  and  red 
Ab  though  t'were  gore,  had  now  muddled  each  head; 
A  calm  as  profound 
Pervaded  around. 
As  if,  though  hotter  its  vengeance  might  wax. 
There  was  not  another  wretch  left  for  the  iixe  I 

•  Quere,  Gr^ref— Printer V  Devil, 
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By  ingenuity  so  well  confltructeil, 

TKat,  without  any  twinging, 

M^rithing,  or  gasps,  or  kicks, 

Which  vulgar  hanging  inflicts. 

It  can  fllice  off  yciur  head, 

Before  you  've  any  idea  you  're  dead — 
We  say^ — on  those  stairs,  by  a  dash  of  the  tnooD, 
Which  had  been  fast  asleep. 
Or  been  idaying  bo-peep 
Through  an  ebon  cloud,  hung  up  for  a  curtain. 
Our  German  youth  felt  pretty  certain 
A  figure  reclined,  just  got  out  of  a  swoon. 
He  was  perfectly  right  ;  and  how  high  you  may  rale  your 
Ideas  of  science,  yet  one  touch  of  nature 
Will  settle  all  questions  regarding^humanity. 
Much  aooner  than  doctrines  that  verge  on  insanity* 

Flesh  and  blood  V  the  criterion. 
And  always  has  been,  since  the  days  of  Hffperiou  I 

'Twas  a  female  form,  and  never  had  eye 
Been  permitted  to  gaze  on  such  symmetry  s 

On  her  ashen  cheek 

One  livid  streak 
Of  animation  seem'd  to  stray  ; 

And  her  hair,  as  black 

As?  the  raven's  back, 
StrewM  o'er  it  in  careless  play ; 
Her  iKw&om  as  white,  and  of  coui*se  as  pure. 
As  the  snow'on  the  mountains  of  Ukamrt, 

Was  painfully  heaving, 

A*  if  some  grieving 

Had  robbM  that  breast 

Of  its  hallowed  rest. 
She  was  robed  in  velvet  of  jet,  to  betoken 
I'he  heart  within  it  waa  utterly  bruken, — 

And  those  exquisite  arms, 
Where  nature  had  almost  exhausted  her  charms. 
Rich  bracelets  of  gold  presumed  to  deck. 
And  a  bandeuu  of  diamonds  encircled  her  neck — 
In  short,  she  was  beautiful^— and  as  he  gazed 
The  student  felt  something  much  more  than  amazed. 
And  it  would  not  a  conjuror  puzzle  to  tell 
Be  was  both  beside  A^rr,  and  himself  as  well! 

•*  Is  there  aught  I  can  do  ?"  he  frantic,  cried» 

As  the  bister  of  sorrow  despairingly  sigh'd. 

**  Is  there  any  relief 

To  that  canker  grief, 
CoDsttmiug  a  thing  so  fair, 

Which  an  aoxlous  heart 

May  dare  to  impart? 
In  short,  if  I  *m  not  breaking 

The  rules  of  society, 

Of  decorum,  or  piety. 

Or  suspending  attrition, 

Or  a  liberty  taking, 
May  1  ask  what  a  lady  of  )'our  condition 
Can  at  such  an  hour  be  doing  there?" 

*'  I  mourn  for  the  dead/' 
She  replied,  in  a  voice  whose  tones  seemM  to  enter 
Hi»  panting  Viearli  ani  b^^cW  f a%X  m  V\»  t^tvVt*— 
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"  In  the  rutliless  fray 
Of  the  bygone  day. 
On  the  spot  where  now  ye  standi 
By  murder's  purple  hand, 

My  brother  lost  hia  liead  ! 
There  is  not  a  tie,  how  little  the  worth, 
^V'hich  binds  me  now  lo  ihi-i  guilty  eaitli, — 
I  have  not  a  home,  nor  a  friend 
A  sheltenn|f  hand  to  extend — 
A  fond  one  1  left  for  thia  scene  of  strife, 
la  the  hope  to  save  that  brother's  lifo  ;— 
And  I  ask  but  a  boon  you  will  not  ileuy— 
— ^To  remain  where  I  am,_andJ»ere.to  dici" 

The  student  had  no  such  idea,  and  so 
He  tum'd  a  deaf  ear  to  this  tide  of  woe. 

"  Not  a  friend,  nor  a  home  I — though  y»m  havfi  lo&t  your  brother, 
1 11  be  to  you  one,  and  will  find  )'ou  the  other. 
Leave  tlii^  terrible  plai-e. 
Envelop  that  forni  and  face 
In  this  cloak/'^ — In  fact,  o*er  his  frame 
A  sudden  odd  sort  of  tenderneiis  came. 
The  night  and  scene  alike  were  dreary, 
The  lady  was  sad,  and  exceedingly  weary. 
And  prubaldy  necki^h,  and  so  he  resolve  el 
The  duty  to  fill  whidi  ujum  him  devolved, 

lie  nijsed  her  up,  and  by  her  side. 
In  a  tone  betwoca  pity  and  selfishness,  cried, 

**  There  are  reasons  you  don't  now  see 

For  intrusting  yourself  tu  me. 
I  've  a  room,  and  a  tritle,  I  think,  to  eat. 
And  a  fire  1  "11  make  for  those  delicate  feet ; 
And,  should  such  inducements  as  these  plead  iu  vain, 
There '«  one  that  will  not— it's  beginning  to  bain  !" 

'*  Have  you  sister,  or  mother  ?" 

The  victim  exclaim*d, 
*'  Neither  one  nur  the  other. 
To  own  I  'm  ashamed  1** 
She  rose  up  with  dignity*  lookVl  him  quite  through. 
To  see  if  by  chance  any  feature  she  kncw^ — 
With  the  pride  of  lier  sex. 
Quite  enougli  to  perplex 
All  logicians  on  earth,  when  the  heart  *s  an  a  raa'tk. 

She  then  ventured  to  ask, 
**  Do  you  think,  eidre  notw^  it  would  rcal/tf  he  prudent 
For  me  to  go  home  with  a  young  German  student  ?  " 

With  a  fancy  highly  wrought. 

He  spurnM  at  the  very  thought. 
*•  Madam  I  I  hope  you  do  not  suspect 
That  honour  on  which  man  don't  dare  to  reflect. — 

yjQW  ll^umlfuggnm  'a  a  name 

That  is  well  known  to  fiime. 

And,  though  pcoplt^  may  hully  it, 

/  would  not  sully  it  I 
My  apartments  are  snug,  notwithstanding  they  Ve  smallj 
But  that  *s  not  ctmsiderM  a  drawback  at  all ; 
Safficienlly  warm  for  those  who  Vc  rheumatic; 

And  for  those  who  are  not. 

It  *&  a  fine  open  flfKit, 
And  clussical  too,  for  they  're  up  in  an  attic  / 
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Then,  if  on  a  delicate  point  I  might  verge. 

There  's  a  lady  to  %mit  on  you,  call'd  the  conckrffe  ; 

Mine  '  nncxent '  "—(from  which  appellation,  'twould  seem 

She  beiong'd  to  the  da>^  of  the  mtt^xai  regime)  — 

**  Well,  1 11  show  you  the  door,  and,  that  there  may  be  no 

with  it, 
I  *U  give  you  the  key,  too,  to  lo4ik  yourself  in  with  it !'' 

There  was  really  some  reason 

Her  feelings  to  seize  orij 
In  all  that  he  said ; 

It  was  plain,  and  well-bred — 

Then  'tis  fit  we  should  state 

It  was  getting  qnhe  late, 

And  bear  also  in  view 

She  was  nearly  wet  through^ — 
So  you  can't  be  surprised  she  accepted  the  offer 
The  student  Nerr  ptj.  was  so  kind  es  to  prtjffer ! 
They  reachM  Ins  hume,  and,  though  long  the  walk. 
He  beguiled  the  time  with  sueti  charming  talk, 

That»  though  slie  well  knew 
He  ought  on  the  uistant  to  bid  her  adieu, 
She  itfiid,  while  his  oap  in  his  hand  he  twirl'd, 
She  would  not  be  left  there  alone  for  the  world  ! 

If  he  jiimp*d  before  by  starts  and  fits, 

He  now  Y^ry  nearly  jump'd  out  of  his  wits  ! 

On  that  rertf  "  spare  '*  bed,  as  her  frame  re  pose  d^ 

And  the  lid  on  the  eye  underneath  had  closed. 

He  beard  an  intemiittent  sighing, 
Then  again  so  calmly  she  dosed. 

He  really  thought  she  was  dying ; 
And  if  she  were  st>,  he  C4>nldn*t  outlive  it. 
Then,  his  attention  completely  to  rivet. 
The  bandeau  of  diamonds  continually  glitter' d — 
— Then  she  gnash'd  her  teeth,  and  apparently  titter'd! 

In  deep  abstraction  at  last  he  8ank» 

And,  seeing  the  rich  things  she  wore^ 
Though  he  had  not  much  doubt  before. 

He  conchided  she  must  be  a  lady  of  rank  ; 

For  this  handfaii  for  ever  arrested  his  eyes, 

Its  brilliants  appeared  of  such  very  large  size  I 

*Twas  getting  near  dawn. 
As  he  knew  by  the  cock, 

Tbat  infallible  *♦  herald  of  morn," 
When,  his  feelings  to  shock* 

She  was  seized  with  a  spasm, 
And  a^k*d  bim  to  get  her  a  cataplasm  ! 

Though  up  five  paini. 
In  a  twitiklipg  he  sprang  down  sstairs ; 

He  knocked  i//>  the  conckrffe, 
And,  on  her  attention  the  matter  to  wrg% 

He  gave  her  a  good  d — ; 

And  her  door  a  good  dam; 
Then  iceking  a  doctor,  in  great  alarm, 
He  nearly  kiiock'd  down  n  brace  of  ^fn*-rr«rwr* 
"  Sacr^  mm  <le  Dieu  I  qit'est  ce  que  c*eU  que  fa  / 
Said  one,  and  the  other  excJaim'dj  "  Ua  !  ha  V 
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^0  uttered  a  moii  inarticulate  phrase, 

Which  kept  tliese  good  people  in  greater  amaze : 

**  A  lady  is  dying- — I  don't  know  her  name — 

Run  to  nttmtrro  trois,  there,  and  then  an  einquiefite — 

While  I  run  for  a  doctor;" — and  he  took  to  his  heels 

"W^ith  the  speed  of  the  Bimningham  railway  wheels ; 

While  the  men,  as  it  was  not  a  ven*  ^eat  distance, 

ytVQte  soon  on  the  spot  i^  offer  assistance. 

The  Herr  was  not  very  long^  away. 
But  whether  he  managed  to  fly. 
To  get  hack  in  the  wink  of  an  eye, 
The  legend  does  not  exactly  say ; 
But  certea  it  is,  he  hurst  into  the  room 
Precisely  in  time  to  hear  his  doom  ! 

She  who  had  bound  his  soul 

In  feeling's  fond  control, — 

Shcj  who  'd  no  stain  upon  her^ 
AUhou^rh  she  had  done  him  the  honour 
To  come  to  hia  housCj — she,  his  heart's  pride, 
(For  be  *d  sat  up  a!l  night  by  her  side,) 

She,  who  was  all  mysterv, 

For  he  didn't  know  Iier  history, — 
She — bad  been  seized  with  hysterics  and  cramps,  and  raved 
In  a  manner,  Hwas  clear  her  life  couldn't  be  saved — 
She  gasp'd,  drew  her  lip  in,  as  though  she  would  suck  it. 
And  kick'ij,  tjU  at  la^t  she  kickM — the  bucket ! 
Thus,  though  they  had  scampered  fast, 
Ere  they  came  she  had  breathed  her  tast« 

'Twere  vain  lIuMBrcoEiM's  grief  to  paint, — 

Suffice  it  to  say*  be  wus  ready  to  fuint. 
He  quickly  recover'd,  and  flew  to  the  bed, 
And  then  begun  swearing  she  couldn't  be  detul. 
''  Not  dead  I**  said  the  man-at-arms,— and  it  seem'd 
An  incredulouii  &mile  on  bis  visage  beam'd. 
He  o{ien*d  his  band,  put  his  thumb  to  bis  nose, 
(A  sif^n  of  cogiiitiun  which  all  the  world  knowF,) 
*•  Mein  Herr,  other  people  this  stuff  you  may  cram  on, 
But  really  with  us  you  are  *  chiming  the  gammon,' 
Kot  dead  !"  and  he  gave  his  fellow  a  nydge. 
Who  acted  at  once  both  as  jury  anil  judge; 
f*  Why,  my  camnide  and  I 
Were  standing  by, 
Only  ye«ter  noon,  and  chanced  to  have  seen 
Her  head  tiiken  off  by  the  guillotine  1" 

He  reelM — then  his  arms  he  began  to  extend, 

His  eye  had  a  demon  s  glare. 

And  his  head's  **  each  particular  hair/' 
Like  the  curly  tail  of  a  pig,  '•  stood  on  end  " — 
'*  Guillotined  I"  he  yeU 'd;  **  why,  some  hours  ago 
She  was  pacing  this  chamber  to  and  fro — 
She  'd  been  walking  the  streets— that  very  chair  sat  in — 
And,  before  she  retired,  we  'd  an  ba!f  hour's  chatting. 
Ahu^e  as  you  please  my  rhapsodical  nation, 
But  I  never  yet  heard  of  such  mystilicaticn." 
[He  forgot  that  King  Charles,  though  the  notion  some  scoif. 

Both  walk'd, 

And  talk'd. 
Half  an  hour  after  his  head  was  cut  off  1 J  f] 
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The  reader  perdiance  will  believe. 

Or  can  readily  conceive. 
While  change  upon  change  thus  continued  to  pass. 
The  tragedy  promised  to  turn  out  a  farce  ! 

The  ^'  genS'd'amie  "  gave  a  significant  leer 

At  Mein  Hbrr — and  his  comrade  standing  near. 

Then  he  gave  a  shrug,  and  a  moment  after 

He  burst  out  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

''If  you  won't  believe  me,  or  rely  upon  my  sight. 

You  cannot  object  to  believe  your  own  eyesight." 

He  went  up  to  the  couch,  and  with  instant  grasp 

He  seized  the  bandeau  and  its  diamond  dasp, 

Ripp'd  it  off  her  neck  with  malicious  frown. 

And  surely  enough  her  head  roll'd  down  I ! ! 

(The  bed-curtains  here  of  themselves  withdrew. 

And  a  fleshless  figure  appear'd  in  view. 

The  Cap  of  Liberty  cover'd  his  head, 

And,  with  bony  finger  fixed  on  the  dead, 

The  legend  affirms,  he  was  heard  to  say, 

**  Death  and  the  Devil  will  have  their  own  way  !*') 

It  were  not  a  difficult  thing  to  describe 

The  wink  of  the  gens-d^arme^s  eye,  and  his  gibe. 

The  student's  horror,  his  vacant  stare. 

And  an  evident  doubt  of  all  passing  there — 

The  trunkless  head,  that  haa  roll'd  on  the  ground. 

And  the  bandeau  which  circled  it  tightly  round — 

The  old  concierge,  who  had  dronp'd  on  her  knees, — 

And  the  worthy  old  medecin  diddled  of  fees ; — 

But,  treating  all  that  as  a  child  does  its  coral. 

We  had  better  at  once  go  direct  to  the  moral  ! 

Its  purpose  is  twofold,  as  a  legend's  should  be ; 
And  as  to  a  talc,  when  our  legend  has  told  hers. 

You  will  fully  agree 

It  behoves  us  to  see 
That  we  have  got  a  head,  and  it 's  fast  on  our  shoulders ! 

To  a  person  of  sense  this  first  point  is  clear. 
And  the  next  just  as  plain  to  the  world  will  appear, 
That  when  body  and  nead  cease  to  hold  all  communion, 
It  is  what  may  be  called — A  Repeal  of  the  Union? 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

|f  r.  Togg  leare*  I^ndozL,  and  Viacent  meeu  with  Mr.  Boh  upon  Tower  HtIL 

It  did  not  take  long  for  Mr.  Fo^jg  to  arrange  affairs  for  his  de- 
nture. The  care  of  looking  after  the  products  of  his  various 
lys  in  his  abi^ence  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Dramatic  Authors' 
iety,  which  is  a  pleasant  institution  for  enjoying  the  luxuries  of 
at  H  small  expense,  subscribing  to  defray  the  costs  of  litigious 
smberBj  and  hunting  country  managers  into  corners,  from  which 
are  unable  either  to  come  out  or  come  tlown, — a  chase  as  ex- 
ing  in  its  progress,  and  generally  as  profitable  in  its  result,  as  that 
f  a  red  herring. 

'On  the  afternoon  following  the  receipt  of  his  letter,  Mr.  Fogg 

Itfpared  to  leave  the  metro]>olis.     His  wardrobe  was  packed  up  in 

1  curiously  ancient  black   portmanteau,   similar  to  the  one  which 

pmic  travellers  bring  on  the  stage  with  great  toil,  and  then  sit  down 

toon,  in  romantic  melodramas.     But,  as  his  toilet  was  not  very  ex- 

pifive,  the  spare  room  was  filled  up  with  prompters'  copies  of  un- 

iblished  plays;  two  or  three  damned   farces^  to  be  brought  out 

idcr  new  names  in  the  country,  or,  if  that  failed,  to   be  turned 

0  dialogue  stories  for  the  magazines;  and  a  collection  of  minor- 

itre  play^bills,  with  full  programmes  of  the  scenery  and  inci- 

ti,  for  the  provincial  typographers  to  copy  from.     The  furniture 

properties  "  of  his  chamber  were  left:  in  the  care  of  the  land- 

\y  of  the  house,  who  resided  in  the  back  kitchen,  to  which  ^Ir. 

usaally  descended  as  if  he  bore  a  torch  to  soft  music.     And 

,  about  fiix  in  the  evening,  accompanied  by  Vincent,  (who  did 

perform  that  night,  in  consec|uence  of  a  benefit,  with  a  change 

leccs,)  he  gave  up  the  key,  and  lei\  his  abode  ;  begging  his  hostess 

Ar  in  roind  **  that  an  interval  of  six  months  miglit  be  supposed 

lapse  between  the  departure  and  the  return,'* 

pt  was  dark  when  they  got  to  London  Bridge,  where  the  steam- 

pt,  in  whose  fore-cabin   Mr.  Fogg  was  to  voyage  to  Yarmouth, 

P»  lying.     But  there  was  a  great  deal  of  bustle  ;  for  a  large  foreign 

ji^t  had  just  arrived,  and  was  discharging  her  load  upon  the  light- 

;    and  heavy   porters  came  pressing   forward,    with    •*  By  your 

e/*  which  they  took  without  waiting  for  an  answer;  and  foreign 

tlemen,   in   remarkable  caps,   clinging   to  leather  hat-boxes,  as 

Ugh  all  that  was  dear  to  them  in  existence  was  inclosed  therein, 

lilyked  with  indecision  about  the  quay,  as  they  tried  to  recollect 

name  of  the  hotel  in  the  "  Place  de  Lester  square,"  to  which  they 

been  recommended,  and  to  see  if  it  was  the  same  aa  the  various 

^rs  on  the  wharfs  assured  them  it  was. 

"^incent  went  on  board  with  I\Ir.  Fogg,  to  stay  with  him  until  the 
'^  Tnng  to  go  on  shore;  and  the  author  forth witfi  took  possession 
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of  his  berth  ;  all  of  which  resting-places  together  had  somewhat  til 
appearance  of  a  double  row  of  continuous  Punch's  shows,  both  I 
regarded  size  and  drapery,  which  was  of  that  popular  blue  check 
familiar  to  the  public.  And,  indeed,  after  Mr.  Fogg  had  been  in- 
ducted to  his  roostinpf-place  by  tJie  steward's  assistant,  whom  he 
called  "  box-keeper/*  he  found  that  the  attitude  he  was  compelled 
to  assume  therein  reiscrabled  that  of  the  facetious  puppet,  when 
thrown  into  convulsions!  by  the  appearance  of  the  ghost,  previooslj 
to  informing  hia  usual  medical  attendant  that  he  was  very  bad 
to-morrow. 

"You  will  write  to  me,  I  hope/'  said  Mr,  Fogg,  "I  ihaii  be 
anxious  to  hear  how  you  get  on,  and  what  you  are  doing,  I  will 
send  you  up  the  play*bills,  and  then  you  will  know  where  I  am 
located/' 

**  i  should  be  very  glad  to  come  to  you/'  returned  Vincent ;  "  fiir 
I  do  not  see  what  I  shall  do  in  London,  especially  when  yoa  are 
gone*  I  appear  to  be  as  badly  off  as  the  night  I  6rst  came  up  U> 
town/* 

**  Take  comfort,  sir,  and  hope  a  better  day/*  continued  the  author. 
"  You  are  entitled  to  my  lodgings  until  Wednesday  ;  for  I  have 
paid  up  until  then.  And,  after  that,  never  dowi^e  your  toplighti,  but 
brace  up  your  foresiiil-halyards  against  the  breakers  of  misforluoe, 
and  drop  hope's  anchor  in  the  haven  of  happiness,  which  ever  asiifti 
the  bold  mariner,  who  never  says  die.  Ah  ! ''  resumed  Mr.  Fog^ 
reverting  from  the  present  to  the  retrospective,  **  I  remember  wfiw 
that  speech  used  to  get  three  rounds.  Those  were  the  palmy  dayt 
for  the  Shaksperian  nautical  drama !" 

At  length  the  voice  of  one  of  the  crew  shouted  down  stairf, 
"Now,  who's  for  shore?"  in  a  manner  that  showed  the  question 
was  not  to  be  trifled  with,  unless  people  wished  to  be  carried  off 
against  their  intentions.  Vincent  shook  Fogg  warmly  by  the  hand, 
and  the  author  w^as  no  less  hearty  in  his  farewell ;  for  he  had  the 
heart  of  an  infant,  despite  his  love  of  the  terrible.  And  he  even 
made  a  slight  allui^ion  to  the  state  of  his  lee-scuppers,  for  io  be 
called  his  eyes,  as  he  parted  from  his  friend ;  whilst  the  other  kit 
the  steamer,  and  remained  upon  the  wharf  until  it  had  cast  loose  iti 
moorings,  or  whatever  they  were,  and  moved  away  down  the  river. 

It  was  soon  out  of  sight  in  the  dark  evening,  and  then  Vincent, 
when  he  could  watch  it  no  more,  turned  away.  Nor  did  he  find 
until  this  moment  that  even  the  simple- hearted  dramatist,  who 
painted  life  without  knowing  it,  and  abounded  in  the  milk  of  human 
kindness,  whilst  he  revelled  in  the  blood  of  unnatural  ferocity,^ that 
this  unit  in  the  last  census,  by  his  departure,  had  left  a  void  too 
large  for  the  remaining  millions  to  fill  up,  who  were  bustling  about, 
and  crossing  each  other's  path,  like  so  many  ants,  around  him. 

There  is  no  solitude  so  terrible  and  dreary  as  that  felt  in  the  very 
heart  of  a  vast,  unsympathiKing  city,  —  nothing  that  gives  an  idea 
of  utter  and  chilling  loneliness  so  forcibly  as  being  surrounded  by 
crowds  who  know  you  not,  nor  have  one  feeling  or  one  interest  in 
common  with  your  own.  In  the  wilderness  of  nature,  the  solitary 
island,  the  deep  tranquil  forest,  or  even  the  dismal  and  tracklcas 
desert,  where  but  a  few  harsh  and  arid  plants  alone  thrust  their 
thirsty  heads  above  the  sand  to  drink  the  night-dews,  there  is  &till 
companionship.     Every  product  of  the  earth,  every  minute  living 
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that  creeps  upon  iu  or  munnurs  on  its  course  thfoagb  the  alr» 
ii  cunrerse  with  oor  mind»  and  in  mmut  mcftsure  becomes  a  pait 
and  parcel  of  oar  being.  But  in  the  peopled  cxlj  all  around  us 
bears  an  alien  aspect ;  we  dare  not  therein  look  for  company,  Tbere 
IS  no  more  fellovrsbip  In  the  hearts  of  those  we  meet  than  in  the 
flinty  pavement  tbey  traverse.  Their  Tcry  presence  estranges  those 
things  from  os  in  which — alone — we  might  perhaps  find  a  route 
sympathy^  and  teaches  us  they  ejiat  not  lor  ourselves*  but  for 
others. 

Bitterly  feeling  these  hard  truths,  Vincent  turned  away  from  the 
wharf,  and,  perfectly  heedless  of  going  in  any  particular  direcrtion, 
wandered  along  Thames  Street,  until  he  came  to  Tower  Hill  ;  and, 
as  be  strolled  over  its  open  space,  lost  himself  in  a  tangled  labyrinth 
of  plans  and  speculations,  each  one  to  be  put  aside  by  that  which 
followed  it,  until  hh  ideas  got  into  such  an  ine!(tncable  masi  of 
confusion,  that  with  an  effort  he  dismissed  the  elaboration  of  the 
•abject  altogether ;  and,  lighting  his  pipe — his  usual  resource  when 
perplexed  or  irritated — ^he  walked  rapidly  backwards  and  forwards 
along  the  edge  of  the  moat,  endeavouring  to  wear  away  his  mental 
anxiety  by  bodily  energy,  to  tranquillize  himself,  if  not  by  philoso- 
phy and  self-reasoning,  at  least  by  exhaustion. 

There  are  few  places  in  England  which  preserve  so  perfectly  the 
aspect  of  an  old  continental  town  as  Tower  Hill  and  its  surrounding 
buildings^  when  viewed  through  the  medium  of  moonlight,  suffi- 
ciently tempered  to  wrap  its  more  prominent  objects  in  semi-ob* 
teurity,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  permits  the  general  outline  of  the 
fortifications  to  be  visible.  The  irregular  buildings  of  the  fortress 
itself,  with  lights  gleaming  from  small  windows  high  in  air,  and 
dim  oil  lamps  flickering  at  wide  intervals  on  different  portions  of 
the  outworks, — the  open  expanse  of  the  hill,  with  its  borders  of 
trees  before  the  houses,  forming  a  rude  species  of  boulevard,  assist 
in  completing  the  picture ;  and  so  A^incent  thought,  as  he  gazed 
listlessly  around  him.  Every  now  and  then  the  roll  of  a  drum  from 
the  interior  echoed  along  the  ramparts,  followed  by  the  challenge  of 
a  sentinel  ;  and  occasionally  indistinct  sounds  of  music  and  revelry 
broke  from  some  of  the  taverns,  where  a  few  mariners  had  assem- 
bled from  their  vessels  in  the  pool,  to  make  merry,  and  get  rid  of 
their  hardly-earned  payments  as  speedily  as  might  be.  But  beyond 
this  there  was  little  noise  ;  for  Tower  Hill  is  not  a  great  thorough- 
fare,  and  towards  evening  is  comparatively  deserted^  except  by  those 
whose  interests  lie  within  its  precincts* 

As  Vincent  Scattergood  leant  against  the  rails,  and  ruminated  as 
he  smoked,  his  eye  fell  upon  a  little  knot  of  people  who  had  col- 
lected against  the  railings  of  Trinity  Square,  and  from  whom  bursts 
of  laughter  occasionally  broke  upon  the  general  stillness,  as  they 
apparently  listened  to  the  harangue  of  a  man,  before  whom  a  red 
glaring  light  was  burning,  which  threw  its  shadows,  not  altogether 
unpicturesquely,  upon  the  assembled  throng.  As  he  was  in  the 
humour  to  seize  upon  any  incident,  however  trifling,  ihat  might 
divert  his  feelings,  he  drew  towards  the  assembled  loiterers,  and  was 
soon  astonished  at  discovering  that  an  old  acquaintance  of  his  own 
was  the  object  of  attraction. 

For  there,  in  front  of  a  small  covered  vehicle,  something  resera- 
blirtg  those  driven  by  the  Holloway  and  Dulwich  carriers,  elevated 
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upon  a  platform  laid  across  the  shafls,  which  were  raised  to  a  level 
by  a  rou^h  trestle  of  rustic  workmanship,  stood  Mr.  Cricket,  other- 
wise, and  in  worldly  intercourse.  Bolt.  He  was  haranguing  the 
assembled  crowd  in  praise  of  the  wares  which  stocked  the  iotenof 
of  his  small  vehicle,  and  this  w^as  a  sort  of  bazaar  upon  whed*,  so 
numerous  were  its  articles  for  sale.  Indeed,  by  looking  at  them,  it 
would  have  been  a  point  of  great  difficulty  to  have  told  preci^ly  to 
what  species  of  British  manufacture  Mr.  Bolt  especially  conlmed  his 
mercantile  exertions ;  for  there  were  waistcoats  and  memorandum- 
books,  guns,  handkerchiefs,  and  two-foot  rules  ;  tea-trays,  faw»,  end 
writing-paper  ;  pewter  spoons,  shaving-boxes,  and  pocket  tod- 
chests  in  such  profusion,  that  the  cart,  which  was  called  the  **  Xoah't 
Ark/*  really  carried  out  its  name,  as  being  especially  constructed  to 
hand  specimens  of  everything  down  to  posterity.  He  was  spealJH 
as  Vincent  approached  his  rostrum  ;  and,  not  caring  to  interr^B 
him  before  his  listeners,  our  hero  joined  the  group,  and  paid  atten- 
tion, along  with  the  rest,  to  his  harangue. 

**Now»  come  nearer,''  said  Mr.  Bolt,  '*and  then  you  won't  ht 
quite  so  far  off:  there  *s  good  people  You  buy  as  slowly  as  Uwytn 
go  to  heaven,  and  that  takes  a  long  time  for  'em  to  do.  My  fmict 
was  a  lawyer,  and  went  aloft  in  a  haekney  coach.  He  *s  been  «> 
the  road  six  months,  and  hasn't  got  halfway  there  yet.  Kow,  why 
don't  you  buy  this  teapot?*' 

"  Because  we  haven *t  got  the  money/*  replied  a  rash  ipecUtnfi 
who  directly  afterwards  was  very  sorry  be  had  spoken* 

**  I  should  say  so/*  observed  Mr.  Bolt.  '*  V'ou  look  as  if  ton 
couldn't  lay  out  a  shilling  without  giving  your  pocket  a  fartnigWi 
notice  of  it.  I  could  get  rid  of  my  cargo  twice  as  quick  in  SheffieR 
where  they  come  from ;  for,  if  they  haven't  got  the  money  to  boy 
there,  they  *ve  got  the  pluck  to  steal,  and  you  've  got  neither.  WtB 
— you  're  partikler.  I  'IJ  knock  you  down  with  the  butt-end  o(nf 
nonsense  now,  though,  before  I  've  done  with  you" 

And  Mr.  Bolt,  retiring  to  the  mysterious  depths  of  his  ccwun, 
came  forward  armed  with  half  a  dozen  dinner-knives  and  forlU,<^ 
the  best  cast-iron. 

**  Here  '*  a  bargain  for  ten  pounds/'  he  cried.  "  They  *«  ihttfti 
than  mackarel  at  a  penny  a  dozen,  and  won't  get  bad  if  they 'ft 
kept,  which  the  mackarel  will.  I  sold  some  like  them  to  a  gt** 
nobleman,  named  George,  who  lives  across  the  river.  He's  g«t* 
farm,  and  keeps  three  tom-cats,  a  billy-goat,  and  a  butterfly,  to  ib 
his  work.  He  gives  my  brother  three  guineas  a-we»*k  tti  ruk  i 
black  beetle  amongst  the  cabbages,  and  hunt  the  slugs.  If  ^ 
pounds  is  above  your  figure,  take  ten  shillings:  if  this  w<io*t  tk 
take  five — four — three — two — one.  Who  *s  for  *em  at  one?  I  cii» 
sell  'em  for  what  I  like,  and  be  a  gainer^  because  tliey  don't  c<iiti» 
anything  at  first." 

The  knives  and  forks  were  rapidly  purchased,  and  Mr.  BoU,  ttt* 
mg  that  they  stood  well  in  the  market,  took  out  six  more. 

"  They  were  good  ones  I  just  sold,"  he  said  ;  **  but  these  are  W- 
ter.  Don't  you  know  why  ?  Because  I  have  got  them  '<^  "^^ 
Buying  knives  is  like  marrying  women  :  you  ought  first  to  Ir 
temper.  These  are  very  good-tempered,  and  wouhh/t  cut  an^Li—- 
so  as  to  hurt  it  for  the  world.  Perhaps  you  don't  believe  inat  ** 
lie,  but  it  is." 
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In  tins  strain  did  Mr,  Bolt  continue  for  some  liiiie,  to  the  gre^t 
edification  and  deligbt  of  his  listeners,  who  might  well  have  con- 
ceived from  his  unceasing  eloquence,  that,  coming  from  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  he  had  provided  himself  with  a  pair  of  the  best 
cast-iron  lungs,  upon  very  moderate  terms*  But  at  length  the  auc^ 
tion  began  to  hang  very  heavily  on  hand^  in  spite  of  all  the  seller's 
efforts  to  continue  it  with  proper  spirit.  He  appealed  to  their  libe- 
rality, and  insulted  their  poverty,  but  alike  in  vain,  until  his  slock 
of  patter  being  exhausted,  even  to  repetition  two  or  three  times 
over,  as  well  as  the  pockets  of  the  bystanders,  he  recommended 
them,  if  they  were  dissatis^ed  with  any  of  their  bargains,  not  to 
come  and  make  any  complaints  before  that  time  to-morrow,  when 
they  would  be  certain  not  to  find  him ;  and  then  proclaimed  the  sale 
closed  for  the  evening. 

The  people  soon  dispersedj  and  then  Vincent  went  up  and  ad- 
dressed the  auctioneer.  He  was  apparently  in  the  habit  of  seeing  so 
many  different  people,  under  so  many  various  phases,  that  he  did 
not  at  first  recollect  the  person  who  addressed  him,  until  Vincent 
produced  the  dirty  public-house  card  which  the  other  had  given 
nim  on  the  night  they  arrived  together  in  London. 

"  Why,  to  be  sure — so  it  is,  Mr.  Vinson,"  exclaimed  the  free- 
trader, *'  I  Ve  been  looking  forrards  to  hear  of  you  this  ever  so  long. 
And  what  *s  been  up  since  we  parted  co,  as  the  saying  is  ?*' 

Vincent  briefly  related  the  upshot  of  his  accidental  meeting  with 
Mr.  Fogg,  and  then  went  on  to  intimate  to  Bolt  the  various  indefi- 
nite notions  he  entertained  as  to  what  he  should  do  next. 

"  I  told  you  once,'*  replied  the  trader,  "  there  was  a  living  to  be 

fot  in  London  by  everybody,  if  they  wasn*t  over- particular,  and 
now'd  how  to  set  about  it." 
*•  You  appear  to  have  found  out  the  way  " 

**  Well,  I  believe  I  have.  This  is  about  the  best  line  of  all, 
though.'*  And  he  continued,  whil&t  he  patted  the  shafts  of  his  cart 
In  the  same  manner  as  he  would  have  done  a  favourite  animal : — 
"  Of  your  honest  dodges  this  is  the  one;  when  you  comes  to  the 
others,  they  're  promiscus.  It  *s  through  this  you  've  heard  so  much 
of  me  in  the  Times  ;  not  by  my  paid  advertisements,  but  by  the 
own  private  remarks  of  the  gentleman  as  writes  the  whole  of  that 
wonderful  paper  every  day,  in  the  leading- article.  I  've  often 
thought  how   uncommon  'cute  with  his  pen  that  codger  must  be. 

I  Halloo,  Sam !" 
This  last  remark  was  addressed  to  a  human-being,  from  whose  ap- 
pearance it  would  have  been  difficult  to  tell  whether  he  w*as  a  con- 
vict or  a  charity-boy,  and  whom  Vincent  had  hitherto  looked  upon 
as  «  sack,  as  he  lay  coiled  up  asleep  in  the  back  of  the  waggon.    He 
•tarted  from  bis  sleep  as  he  was  called,  and  rubbing  his  Iwrge,  dull 
ryes,  awaited  Mr*  Bolt's  orders. 
**Now,  look  sharp,  old  Ten-stone-and-a-half,"  said  the  master. 
"  Shut  up  the  shop  ;  and  let  me  find  it  off  the  Commercial  Hoad  to- 
marrow. — What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  yourself  to-night  ? '*  he 
udded,  turning  to  Vincent. 
,  "Nothing:  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  do  anything." 

H       **  Then  come  with  me,"  answered  the  other  ;  "and  if  we  do  not 
■liiiti  anything  for  you  at  once,  1 11  show  you  where  you  may  at  an- 
other  time." 
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So  speaking,  Mr,  Bolt  confided  the  Noah's  Ark  to  the  citre  of  the 
masistant*   and,  accompanied   by  Vincent,   proceeded   across  Little 
^  Tower  Hill 
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Frederick  Scattergood  nins  away  from  Merchant  Tailon*. 

The  first  fortnight  passed  away  without  any  diminution  of  the 
I  persecuting  tyranny  to  which  the  little  boy  was  subjected  at  the 
f  public  school.  Every  morning  brought  with  it  the  unre1eDtin|f 
cruelty  of  the  monitors ;  every  clay  the  indiscriminating  chastise- 
ment  to  which  he  was  subject.  He  was  fagged  in  the  schoolroom 
during  the  hours  that  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  his  superior  fellows; 
he  was  bullied  in  the  cloisters  by  the  other  boys  —  even  by  those 
younger  than  himself,  who,  seeing  hib  quiet  and  inoffensive  uisposi- 
tian,  played  off  any  cruelties  upon  him  that  their  evil  spirit  sog* 
gested ;  and  at  home,  or  rather  at  JMr,  Snap's,  he  was  driven  thoQi 
by  Gogsley  upon  the  most  menial  errands. 

He  wrote  home,  but  it  was  generally  upon  the  »ly»  creeping  down 
in  the  dreary  gloom  of  early  morning,  before  the  others  bad  risen, 
or  sitting  upon  the  steps  of  warehouses  as  he  went  to  school,  that  he 
might  not  be  seen.  For  the  others  read  his  letters,  and  made  merry 
with  the  contents,  adding  occasionally  postscripts  of  their  own,  or 
taunting  him  afterwards  with  the  homely  expressions  of  feeling  afid 
affection  which  he  gave  utterance  to  therein.  But,  lacking  power  to 
paint  the  troubles  he  underwent  in  their  true  light,  his  epistles  were 
received  by  his  family  as  the  natural  products  of  a  boy's  discomfort 
at  going  to  school  for  the  first  time;  and,  regarded  merely  in  the 
the  abstractj  produced  only  replies  meant,  in  all  love,  to  be  consola- 
tory, that  Easter  would  soon  arrive,  and  that  every  day  he  would  be 
happier.  And  when  he  hinted  at  wishing  to  come  home — if  for  ever 
so  short  a  time,  a  Sunday  afternoon,  or  an  hour  or  two  on  the  usual 
half-holidays  allowed  by  the  school,  the  fear  of  his  mother  that  such 
a  visit  would  but  unsettle  him  the  more  upon  his  return  (in  which 
opinion  lilr,  Scattergood  always  warmly  coincided,  to  save  being 
asked  for  his  own],  made  him  the  more  wretched,  as  it  took  away 
the  brightest  hope  he  cherished. 

It  was  a  custom  w ith  several  of  the  boys  who  left  the  afternoon- 
school  earlier  than  the  others,  according  to  the  order  in  which  they 
were  called  up  to  be  heard,  to  go  and  play  upon  the  wharfs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Suifolk  Lane,  joining  in  hide-and-seek  amongst  the 
casks,  making  up-and-downs  with  the  timber,  or  assisting  the  men  to 
unload  such  things  as  they  could  carry  from  the  barges  ;  and  some- 
times they  joined  in  the  more  dangerous  pastime,  when  the  lighten 
were  empty,  of  chasing  their  fellows  from  one  to  the  other,  running 
along  the  gunw hales,  and  leaping  over  the  intervening  spaces^  A  party 
of  boys  from  one  of  the  neighbouring  free- schools  were  in  the  xiabit 
also  of  assembling  at  the  same  place,  and  this  led  to  frequent  collie 
sions  between  the  two  parties,  with  all  the  acerbity  of  the  **gown 
and  town"  rows  pertaining  to  a  more  advanced  aeademica.1  career, 
until  open  war  was  proclaimed  between  the  public- school-boys  and 
the  **  blackguards,"  as  the  others  were  termed  by  the  pupils  of 
I^lerchant  Tailors*.      And  at  last  melees  and  single  crombata  daily 
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took  place  in  all  the  courts  and  lanes  surrounding  the  school ;  and 
the  single  partisan  ot'  either  clan^  caught  by  himself^  had  a  sorry  re- 
ception. 

There  is  a  peculiar  festival  held  at  Merchant  Tailors*  Schoc»], 
termed  *'  Probation  Day."  It  is  chiefly  dedicated  to  breaking  the 
windows  of  the  school-rooin,  cutting  the  book-straps  of  the  little 
boys,  pouring  ink  over  their  heads,  or  spluttering  it  upon  their  lay- 
down  collars,  and  devouring  a  particular  sort  of  sausage-roll,  manu^ 
factored  expressly  for  the  occasion.  It  is  also  a  day  of  commercial 
speculation,  coupled  with  the  comfortable  prospect  of  certain  profits 
to  the  heads  of  the  academy,  who  become  for  the  time  being  retail 
stationers,  and  sell  copy -books  of  humble  value  to  their  pupils  for  a 
shilling  a-piece.  In  these  are  written  Latin  and  Greek  exercises, 
which  become  the  sole  property  of  oblivion,  wherein  also  the  copy- 
right is  vested.  And  on  those  especial  days  less  faith  than  usual 
appears  to  be  placed  in  the  school-clock,  which  keeps  lime  below 
tlie  imposing  arras,  with  their  rampant  dromedaries,  at  the  end  oIl 
the  room,  and  their  very  appropriate  motto,  *<  Paruce  res  concordid 
crtMcunt"  or,  in  proper  vernacular,  •*  Nine  tailors  make  &  man  ;'*  for 
the  clock  is  then  completely  out  of  favour,  and  a  silver  hour-glass  is 
introduced^  which  performs  gymnastic  feats  upon  the  head-master 'a 
desk,  tumbling  head  over  heels  at  stated  intervals,  (announced  by 
the  rap  of  a  hammer,  similar  to  those  used  by  chairmen  o^  convivial 
taverns,  and  auctioneers  in  tlie  Poultry,)  before  the  time  of  day  is 
given  out  in  wonderfully  elaborate  mouthfuls  of  words,  which  com- 
plicate the  simple  period  "three  o'clock  "  into  *'  hard  (eritd  li  ultimd 
pomeridiaftd,'*  Legends^  impressed  upon  the  juvenile  pupils  with 
due  gravity,  go  to  prove  that  this  hour-glass  is  in  the  yearly  habit 
of  hijing  a  number  of  egg-boilers,  which  are  disposed  of  through 
Ifae  medium  of  the  wheels  of  Fortune,  at  the  lounges  of  Lowther  and 
TaDey  ;  and  the  gigantic  ancestor  of  the  whole  race  is  shown  to 
awe- struck  freshmen,  sculptured  in  stone  on  an  immense  scale,  and 
elevated  in  front  of  a  public  house  for  the  sale  of  Calvert's  Entire, 
which,  situated  on  the  southern  side  of  Upper  Thames  Street,  ap- 
pears in  solitary  majesty  to  watch  over  the  time  misspent  in  the 
oppodte  Suffolk  Lane. 

The  real  importance  of  this  day  is  not  known :  when  it  is  over,  the 
books  are  collected,  and  are  apparently  seen  no  more.  But  the 
ftcholars  evidently  think  it  one  of  great  toil  and  unpleasantry ;  for 
BO  sooner  has  the  last  orison  of  the  evening  prayers  fallen  from  the 
lips  of  the  boy  whose  duty  it  is  to  repe^tt  them  for  the  day,  than  its 
echoes  are  crushed  by  a  loud  and  long  huzza,  in  lieu  of  response, 
which  resounds  for  some  minutes  thruiigh  the  courts  and  startled 
warehouses  of  the  vicinity,  arresting  the  passengers,  who  look  up 
towards  the  school-room  windows  for  a  solution  of  the  mystic  noise, 
and  are  greeted  in  return  by  showers  of  broken  glass  from  the 
book-aasailed  casements,  and  in  another  moment  by  the  outburst  of 
whooping,  turbulent  youths  from  the  interior. 

Probation  Day  was  over,  and  Frederick  Scattergood  went  down 
to  the  wharfs  to  play  with  some  of  his  fellows  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  close  o£  the  school  and  tea-time  at  the  Reverend  Air* 
Snap's*  The  boys,  who  had  broken  forth  like  so  many  caged  nni- 
ina]s>  were  elate  with  the  conclusion  of  their  labours  ;  and,  upon  ar- 
riving at  the  water-side,  finding  that  some  of  the  free-school  lads 
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hftd   taken   possession   of  the  tubs  and  bales  amongst  which  tbe^l 
usually  played,  prepared  to  eject  them.     The  others,  entertainini^  1 
different  ideas  upon  the  subject,  resisted  the  attack^  and  in  two  mi* 
nutes  both  parties  were  engaged  in  a  regular  contest* 

Some  of  the  younger  and  more  timid  boys  took  to  flight  at  thei 
commencement  of  the  hostilitiea,  and  amongst  them  was  Frederick  ; 
but,  just  as  he  wn^  running  out  of  the  gateway  leading  from  the 
wharf',  he  was  met  by  a  party  of  the  antagonists  ;  and,  driving  him 
into  a  corner,  they  immediately  set  upon  him  in  a  very  savage  and 
cowardly  manner,  striking  him  about  the  head  and  face,  until  hii 
upper  bp  and  ears  were  covered  with  blood*     It  was  perfectly  U9e*{ 
less  attempting  to  resist  them.     He  shielded  himself  from  their  at- 
tacks as  long  as  he  was  able,  and  at  last  seizing  upon  an  opportunity, 
darted  off  towards  the  river,  with  the  whole  pack  huzzaing  and 
shouting  at  his  heels.     Scared  almost  out  of  his  senses,  he  ran  down 
a  plank,   used  by  the   men  who  were  unlading,  on   to  one  of  the 
barges.     The   free-school   boys  followed  him,  now  more  delighted  I 
at  the  extreme  terror  of  their  victim,  than  anxious  to  beat  him^] 
The   poor  little  fellow  scrambled  from  one  barge  to  the  other,  uiitilj 
be  came  to  the  last  of  those  which  lay  together,  when,  ru 
along  the  edge  of  it  to  reach  a  spot  where  some  of  the  Mcr 
Tailors  had  collected  in  triumph,  having  beaten  off  their  adversarie 
his  foot  slipped,  and  he  tumbled  over  head  and  ears  into  the  water. 

In  an  instant  the  alarm  was  given,  and  the  boys,  ceasing  their  hos- 
tilities, crowded  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  calling  loudly  for  help; 
for  the  lide  was  running  down  very  fast,  and  Frederick  was  being 
already  carried   into  the  current,  now  struggling,  and  throviing  hit* 
arms    out  for  assistance,    and   the    next  moment  sinking   beneath 
the   surface.     Fcirtunately  there  w^as  a  man  at  work   in  a  boat  by 
the   side    of  one    of   the   lighters,    and    he   directly    put   off  afte 
iiim,  and  succeeded   before  another  minute  bad  elapsed  in  saxinf" 
him,  returninLT  to  the  wharf  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  boys,  who  had 
for|;otten  all  tlieir  quarrels  in  the  excitement  of  the  accident- 

But  the  mirth  was  of  very  short  duration.  One  of  the  masterit^ 
v\  ho  had  received  intelligence  of  the  uproar  on  the  wharf  when  it 
first  began,  had  hastened  down  to  the  water-side,  determined  to  stop 
it.  He  arrived  there  just  as  poor  Freddy  was  taken  from  the  bc;^, 
dripping  wer,  and  still  bleeding  ;  for  the  bath  had  been  insufficient 
to  wash  away  the  results  of  the  chastisement  he  had  received.  Ascer- 
taining that  the  accident  had  been  the  result  of  a  conflict  with  the 
htds  of  the  free-school,  and  no  doubt  looking  upon  little Scaltergo 
as  the  ringleader,  lie  took  down  his  name,  and,  ordering  the  rest 
the  boys  to  disperse,  told  Frederick  to  get  home  and  seek  fresll 
clotliing  directly,  and  bear  in  mind  that  he  should  expect  to  see  bin 
at  school  on  the  next  morning  that  it  opened. 

'*  Well/*  said  Gogeley  to  him  that  evening,  as  the  boarders  were 
once  more  assembled  round  IVIr,  Snap's  hearth,  "  I  would  not  change 
places  with  you  for  a  week's  holiday.  You  won*t  have  an  inch  of 
skin  left  on  your  back.  Don't  he  cut  deep  when  he  has  a  mind? 
that 's  all." 

'*!  was  not  fighting  at  all,"  replied  Frederick-  '*  It  waa  in  try- 
ing to  get  away  that  it  happened/' 

"  Oh,  yes,  of  course:  you  are  always  innocent;  I  should  think  so," 
fciaid  Gogsley,     **  Hold  out  your  hand  for  telling  crams." 
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"  So,  I  won't,"  answered  Frederick,  far  once  rerohing  rngjautU, 
sucb   contitiued   bulljrin^^  ^od    prttwig    liocls  liis    hands    ni   Im 

pockets. 

**  You  won't  r  observed  GogsIeT ;  "  very  weU.*  Amd  gnw^ 
taking  his  handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  be  twisted  it  into  a  tbsi^ 
«nd  tied  it  in  the  middle  in  a  dcNtble  knot. 

''  Now,  come  here."  he  camtiammd,  wben  tbcae  prcparatioRS  lor 
torture  were  completed.     "  Cadibos:*  bold  down  fail  liead." 

This  order  was  giv^en  to  joung  JolHt,  wfao  wn  too  undi  in  dread 
of  Gog^^ley  not  to  obey  him  immediate] j. 

'^  Hold  it  down  lower/*  cried  the  tyrant,  "  and  make  fak  dotfaca 
ti^hL     Now,  then^-Kme,  two,  three — Bre  f* 

At  the  last  word  he  struck  Freddy  sovioleudj  with  the  knot,  tint 
a  icreain  of  pain  broke  from  the  victini,  §o  lamd  mm  to  make  his  per- 
secutor desist,  for  fear  of  alarming  Mr.  Saafi. 

*•  That  will  make  yew  speak  the  troth,"  said  Gogdey.  *'  Now, 
leave  otiT  blubbering,  or  else  1  ihaU  lick  you  again.  Do  yon  hear 
me  ? — leave  off,  I  say." 

"  1  'd  recommend  you  to  put  a  copy-book  vp  yottr  badt,"  aaid 
Plunkett,  '*  if  you  can't  stand  fire  better  than  that ;  for  yon  will  be 
sure  to  catch  it  pretty  tidily  at  the  schooL  Rasper  bought  snch  a 
bundle  of  thick  canes  yesterday  !" 

*•  Canes  !"  said  Gogsley  ;  "  he  won't  get  off  so  easily.  Yon  1\  be 
birched ;  I  suppose  yon  know  that ;  and  have  bits  cut  right  out  of 
you/' 

The  arrival  of  bed*time  pat  a  stop  to  this  iog^eniouB  coarse  of  tor* 
lure.  But  Frederick  did  not  go  to  sleep-  Fevered  with  pain,  ex- 
citement, and  terrible  anticipations,  until  he  lay  quivering  in  the 
bed  like  a  hot  coal,  provoking  endless  remonatrances  and  cuff^  from 
Flunkett  for  his  restlessness,  be  heard  every  quarter  from  the 
gloomy  chimes  of  St.  Paul's  for  the  greater  part  of  the  night.  He 
knew  what  a  severe  punishment  awaited  him  if  he  remained ;  and 
yet  he  did  nr>t  dare  to  go  home,  because  he  was  certain  that  his  father 
would  send  him  back  again  directly.  At  last  he  determined  to  run 
away, — he  scarcely  could  tell  whither,  but  stay  at  the  school  any 
longer  he  would  not. 

The  next  day  was  a  holiday,  but  the  pupils  were  allowed  by  Mr- 
Snap  to  go  out  in  the  afternoon.  There  was  a  mounteliank  exhibiting 
in  one  of  the  small  thoroughfares  near  the  house,  and  the  boys  stop- 
ped to  look  at  him.  This  attracted  their  attention,  and  Frederick, 
taking  advantage  of  it^  crept  through  the  crowd,  slipped  up  an  ad-* 
joining  court,  and  was  soon  out  of  their  sight. 

He  ran  quickly  along  two  or  three  lanes,  until  he  found  himself 
at  the  Mansion  House.  And  now  which  way  was  he  to  go?  He 
had  only  threepence  in  his  pocket,  his  weekly  allowance,  which  had 
just  been  given  to  him,  and  this  would  not  help  him  much  upon  any 
road.  Whichever  way  he  journeyed  rau^t  be  on  foot.  At  last  he  recol- 
lected when  his  family  lived  in  £sj$ex,  that  he  used  to  come  to  town 
along  W hi techapel  whenever  they  visited  London;  and  this  decided 
him  upon  going  in  that  direction.  Vague  enough,  to  be  sure,  wfre 
his  ideas  of  the  country  beyond  that  thoroughfare ;  but,  next  to 
Boulogne,  there  was  no  other  direction  in  which  he  knew  a  souL 
Indeed,  with  him  these  two  localities  were  the  world. 

The  clocks  struck  three  as  he  started  off  along  CornhilL     It  was 
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a  fine  bright  afternoon :  warm,  too,  for  the  time  of  yettr.  People  hid 
left  their  great-coats  at  home  for  the  first  time,  and  walked  about 
with  cheerful  faces.  Gay  ribbons  and  li^^ht  fabrics  in  the  windowi 
of  the  drapers  peeped  out  from  amongst  the  more  sober  articles, 
snowdrops  from  the  doll,  wintry  ground.  Weathercocks  gl 
in  the  sonlight  against  the  blue  sky  ;  long  trucks  of  crisp  fi 
heath  and  tinted  daisies,  redolent  of  country  odours,  appeari 
supplant  the  sickly  hyacinths  on  the  window-sills.  Travellers  fbr- 
sook  the  interiors  of  omnibuses,  and  climbed  the  roof,  to  the  gmt 
joy  of  the  drivers,  legended  to  pocket  all  fees  therefrom  derived. 
Frugal  housekeepers  began  to  think  of  letting  their  fires  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  dreamt  of  coloured  willow  shavdngs  and  ela- 
borate dissections  of  many-nicked  silver-paper,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment  of  that  trade  which  Mr.  Chicksand  affected  to  be  a  wholesale 
speculator  in.  Everything  appeared  looking  forward  to  the  spring  ; 
and  perhaps  everything  turned  out  very  delusive,  even  the  next 
morning,  as  pleasant  anticipations  usually  do. 

Freddy  felt  at  liberty,  but  at  the  same  time  terrified  at  his  fff*- 
dom ;  he  was  as  embarrassed  as  a  loose  canary  ;  and  when  he  col- 
lected sufficient  courage  to  ask  a  waterman  at  a  cab-stand  the  way 
to  Whitechapel,  and  the  waterman  looked  at  him  with  a  glsmt 
which  none  but  ogres  in  story-book  woodcuts  ever  have  been  knovn 
to  assume,  with  the  exception  of  the  terrible  Turks  who  roll  tll«ir 
eyes  in  moveable  magic-lantern  slides,  and  said,  "  he  hoped  as  h$ 
wasn't  the  little  boy  that  all  tlie  newspapers  said  had  run  away 
school,"  he  was  so  frightened,  that  he  determined  at  all  risl 
pursue  his  indefinite  journey  as  well  as  he  coutd  by  g^aetstng, 
than  again  submit  to  such  a  thrilling  intimation. 

He  remembered  the  butchers'  sheds  in  the  High  Street ;  bfcaa^i 
when  a  very  little  boy,  he  used  to  gaxe  at  them  from  the  coicb- 
windows  as  he  came  into  London,  and  wondered  whether  there  livt 
enough  people  in  the  world  to  eat  all  the  legs  of  mutton  that 
in  endless  rows  from  their  penthouses.  So  this  assured  him 
was  going  in  the  right  direction  ;  and  he  walked  on  SLtid  « 
the  road  widened,  and  the  footpath  became  broad  and  iin paved,  to* 
wards  which  houses  pushed  out  shops  from  their  ground -floors^  and 
here  and  there  little  bits  of  dirty  turf,  which  had  been  apparenilf 
planted  with  birch-brooms  pulled  to  pieces^  tried  to  look  like  $t^ 
dens.  Then  came  a  tract  of  country  covered  with  nothing  eW  Inrt 
almshouses  and  hospitals,  sometimes  broken  by  a  dingy  inclammi 
mouldy  grass,  "to  let  on  a  building  lease,'*  in  the  centre  of  wbicht 
dismal  cow  was  gradually'  starving;  next,  more  rows  tt  '--  "-rji, 
with  a  public  house  at  each  extremity  ,-  and  then  again  i  ^f 

and  broader,  with  attempts  at  trees  and  hedges,  but  mmi  c^ncom- 
passed  by  formal  rows  of  buildings,  warehouses  with  open  wilte 
letting  in  the  air  upon  unknown  productions,  and  chimnei^t  fnai 
which  black  smoke  was  vomited  continually.  Sundays^  wceaHitf*. 
or  holidays — morning,  noon,  and  night,  it  came  forth  just  the  famt. 

The  afternoon  was  declining  as  he  reached  Bow,  and  the  sun  vi» 
throwing  its  latest  beams  upon  the  tower  of  the  old  church»  bcfuivit 
retired  for  the  night  beneath  the  orange-coloured  vapour  that  hauf 
over  London.  And  now,  for  the  first  lime,  Frederick  began  to  coo* 
sider  what  he  was  to  do  when  night  came.  He  was  already  rithtf 
tired  ;  not  so  much  so  but  he  could  have  walked  some  niltoa  further- 
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if  needed  ;  still  he  knew  that  he  must  ultimately  knock  up,  and  then 
where  was  he  to  look  for  shelter  ?  He  had  not  money  enough  to 
procure  a  bed.    Indeed,  if  he  had  possessed  sufficient^  he  would  have 

tbeen  airaid  of  applying  for  one. 
He  was  getting  hungry,  too.  His  persecutions  and  misery  had 
taken  away  his  appetite  at  dinner,  but  the  walk  had  restored  it  with 
double  sharpness  ;  so,  af\er  dusting  his  shoes,  that  attention  might 
not  be  called  to  them,  he  ventured  into  a  chandler's  shop,  and  pur- 
chased a  small  piece  of  cheese.  He  thought  the  woman  who  served 
him  looked  auspiciously  at  him,  as  if,  in  fact,  she  was  perfectly 
aware  that  he  had  come  that  af\ernooB  from  school,  and  was  going 
on  with  very  undefined  notions  of  his  journey.  He  next  bought  a 
roll  at  an  adjoining  baker's,  and,  keeping  both  these  things  in  his 
pocket,  he  picked  pieces  off"  and  eat  them  aa  he  went  along,  which 
diverted  him  until  he  reached  Stratford,  where  the  roatl  divided. 

It  was  now  nearly  dusk,  and  he  was  perfectly  undecided  which 
thoroughfare  to  follow*  There  were  direction  posts  to  each  ;  but  it 
was  too  dark  to  see  them,  and  he  was  afraid  to  ask  anybody  where 
either  of  them  led  to ;  so  that,  in  great  perplexity  he  sat  down  upon 
the  stonework  of  the  churchyard  rails,  and  almost  cried  for  very 
perplexity. 

He  began  to  think  that  he  had  done  very  wrong  in  leaving  the 
school^  and  wondered  what  they  were  doing  at  that  moment  at  Mr. 
Snap's^  and  how  the  discovery  of  his  flight  had  affected  the  establish- 
tnent«  Then  he  supposed  they  would  send  home  to  see  if  he  was 
there, — perhaps  they  had  done  so  already.  And  what  trouble  that 
would  put  them  in,  not  knowing  where  lie  was  I  Poor  Clara,  who 
was  always  so  kind  to  him,  and  his  mother.  Oh  I  it  was  very  ter- 
rible ! 

He  would  have  gone  back  ;  but  the  dread  of  being  taken  again  to 
the  quarters  he  had  just  quitted  drove  the  idea  from  his  mind.  He 
must  go  on,  but  whither  ?  How  comfortable,  he  thought,  every- 
body  around  him  appeared ;  for  they  all  knew  where  they  were 
going  to  sleep.  Even  the  old  woman  at  the  fruit-stall  close  to 
the  inn  must  nave  somewhere,  however  humble  the  lodging  was,  to 
go  to;  and  tlie  man  who  was  cleaning  the  omnibus  before  the  door 
was  sure  of  a  truss  of  hay  in  the  loft,  if  he  had  nothing  else.  Next 
he  formed  a  plan  of  getting  inside  the  omnibus  when  it  got  quite 
dark,  and  staying  there  all  night.  But  soon  the  horses  were  led  out, 
and  harnessed  to  it ;  and,  after  it  had  loitered  in  front  of  the  inn  for 
half  an  hour,  to  the  great  edification  of  the  solitary  passenger,  who 
had  been  assured  that  it  was  going  directly,  it  stirted  off  for  town. 

At  length  the  little  boy  got  up  again,  and  pursued  his  way,  taking 
the  left-hand  road  upon  the  decision  of  his  remaining  penny,  with 
which  he  tossed  heads  and  tails,  to  see  which  route  was  best  for  him 
to  follow  ;  and,  getting  nervously  excited,  he  propounded  oracular 
questions  to  himself  respecting  the  successful  termination  of  his  en- 
lerprize,  taking  his  answers  from  the  first  names  or  letters  he  saw 
over  the  shops. 

"  Shall  I  be  happy  by  to-morrow  morning  r"  he  inquired.  "  If 
the  first  letter  on  the  next  shop  is  O,  that  shall  mean  no  ;  and  if  it 
la  an  S,y€s.'*  He  got  up  to  the  shop,  and  looked  at  the  name:  it 
was  Wood  ;  and  this  discomfort  of  his  own  creating  depressed  him 
luore  than  anything  else.     But  he  went  on  with  desperation,  biting 
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his  under  lip,  and  clenching  his  hand  until  his  nails  left  ibeir  marki 
deeply  impressed  upon  his  small  pulms. 

When  he  got  to  Leytonstone,  lights  were  gleaming  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  different  dwellings,  and  through  some  of  them  he  caught 
glimpse!}  of  people  comfortably  seated  at  tea  m  snug  parlours.  The 
public  houses,  too,  looked  cheejfful,  as  the  bright  fires  within  ivhatMr 
through  their  red  blinds.  He  was  exceedingly  thirsty  with  wornfj 
Bnd  somewhat  fatigued,  and  he  ventured  into  one  of  tuem  to  half  # 
pint  of  porter,  whicli  cost  him  bis  remaining  coin. 

''  You  look  pate,  little  master,"  said  the  landlord^  who  wan  a  ^ 
em pered- looking  man,  with  a  green  cut*away  coat  and  a  red  f* 
perfect  mixture  of  the  natural  and  conventional  ho§t     "  Aren'l 
fyou  well?" 

**  Yes,  sir/'  replied  Freddy,  forcing  a  smile,  nnd   trying  to  Id 
pleasant     **  I  m  very  well,  only  a  little  tired.     J  've  walked 
jondon," 
'*  And  where  are  you  going  to  ?"  asked  the  man. 
This  was  a  terrible  question  to  answer.  Fr 
^e  ground  us  his  face  turned  scarlet,  and  ci        ,  ; 
Icrf  his  jacket  into  his  hand,  said  in  a  low,  tremulous  voice,  '*  that  i 
I  was  going  home/'     Little  people  have  a  great  de^l  of  art,  but  n^iri 
J  the  tact  to  conceal  it. 

•'  I   fear  they  don't  expect  you  to-night  exactly,"  observed  the 
llandlord  gravely*     **  Whereabouts  is  your  home?** 
1      **  Romford,"  answered  the  little  boy,  hazarding  onfe  of  leW  : 
I  be  knew  in  the  county. 

I .    "  Well,  but  this  is  not  the  road  to  Romford,  you  know," 
I  the  other  ;  *'  this  goes  to  Wanstead.     How  did  you  get  here  ?" 
I      *'  I  'm  afraid  I  mistook  the  way,  sir,"  said  Frederick,  with 
liiuiTiih'ty. 

Ah  i  I  'm  afraid  you  have/'  observed  the  landlord,  shaking  hit 
head.  "  Wait  a  minute ;  I  think  there 's  a  cart  in  my  yard  going  t4> 
Romford  before  long,  I'll  go  and  see;  and  if  there  is,  file  maii 
shall  take  you." 

The  host  left  the  bar,  and  went  into  the  tap  parlour,  where  several 
people  were  drinking.  The  instant  his  head  was  turned  Frederick 
stayed  no  longer,  but  slipped  out  of  the  door,  and  ran  up  the  road  as 
fiist  ajs  his  legs  would  carry  him. 

,  lie  sped  on  until  he  was  out  of  breath,  and  then  he  ventured  to 
'look  around  him.  lie  had  let\  the  town,  and  was  getting  into  tilt 
open  county.  It  was  starlight,  and  he  could  see  that  he  was  oomiii  "" 
near  what  was  apparently  a  forest.  Under  other  circumstances  I 
would  have  been  afraid  to  venture  alone,  and  at  evening,  upoti  it 
outskirts ;  but  hh  alarm  at  being  found  out,  and  sent  back  to  Mc 
Snap's, — never  reflecting  that  such  a  thing  could  not  occur  unlesib 
his  own  i  n  form  at  ion,  ^ — drove  him  on  to  seek  refuge  in  its  covcrti 
lie  struck  out  of  the  road  to  the  right ;  and,  neglecting  in  hisanxid 
to  study  any  objects  that  might  lead  him  back  again,  in  five  minuU 
had  completely  lost  his  way  amidst  a  wilderness  of  large  trunks  t 
trees,  holly  bushes,  and  evergreen  shrubs. 

Fear,  however,  now  regained  its  ascendancy,  and  as  soon  as  he 
ptrceived  his  situation  lie  cried  aloud.    There  was  no  answer  ;  a  dulli 
echo  followed  the  ^ound  of  his  voice,  and  then  nothing  was  bear 
but  the  gurgling  ol'a  little  spring  lliat  tumbled  over  some  peh*  * 
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Almost  at  his  feet.  There  was  just  li^lit  enough  for  him  to  distin- 
guish a  hollow  aiitl  large  beech-tree  close  to  where  he  had  stopped ; 
jind  creeping  into  the  trunk,  he  coiled  himself  up  like  a  dormouse. 
He  was  concealed ;  of  tl»at  there  was  no  doubt.  But  where  was  he? 
In  the  middle  of  a  forest*  which  his  ima/r-ination  conjured  into  one 
of  those  shocking  woods  where  young  princes  and  ruined  merchants 
always  got  lost  on  the  same  night  they  left  their  homes,  before  dis- 
covering some  wonderful  castles  inhabited  by  beasts,  white  cats,  or 
sleeping-beauties.  In  the  middle  of  such  a  forest ;  at  night,  and 
alone. 

Anon  the  terrible  usurped  the  place  of  the  fairy  interest  with 
which  he  endowed  it.  He  thought  of  sad  morders  that  had  been 
committed,  where  the  bodies  had  been  buried  beneath  a  tree,  which 
became  the  haunt  of  unholy  spirits  ever  after,  and  threw  its  scathed 
and  blasted  limbs  on  high,  as  if  appealing  to  heaven  to  lay  open  the 
dreadful  secret  it  inclosed  amidj*t  its  roots.  Then  he  thought  that 
this  was  just  such  a  tree,  without  bark  or  leaves,  with  long,  gaunt 
branches;  perhaps  there  might  have  been  a  murder  there — who 
could  tell?  and  the  body  was  rotting  beneath  him.  Some  of  the 
evergreens,  too,  as  they  bent  their  topmost  brandies  to  the  night- 
breesse  against  the  star-lit  sky*  looked  like  the  wailing  ghosts  of  the 
departed.  And  next  came  back  a  keen  recollection  of  the  only 
corpse  he  had  ever  seen,  that  of  an  old  servant,  who  had  died  when  he 
was  very  little  ;  and  he  fancied  a  piece  of  withered  timber  lying  on 
the  ground  a  little  way  off' looked  like  it.  lie  called  back  the  dreary 
sight  in  all  its  terrible  particulars*  The  curtains  drawn,  and  the  ob- 
scure light  of  the  room,  so  awfully  imbued  with  the  presence  of  the 
dead  ;  how  he  was  told  to  touch  the  body,  that  it  might  not  frighten 
him  at  night  ;  how  cold  and  strange  it  felt !  And  how,  in  spile  of 
the  precaution,  it  always  appeared  with  the  dusk  before  him  ;  how 
long  it  lay  by  his  side  in  bed,  as  he  quailed  and  shivered  beneath 
the  clothes  at  the  grim  phantom  ;  and  how  dreadful  a  thing  death 
was,  that  changed  a  being  he  had  loved  to  his  most  shocking  punish- 
ment. All  these  ideas  rose  before  him  in  frightful  images,  and  well- 
nigh  turned  his  brain  with  terror.  They  were  not  the  spectres  of 
the  imagination.  He  saw  them  palpably,  hideously  before  him. 
There  was  not  a  shrub  or  pollard  but  appeared,  in  the  gloom,  en- 
dowed with  some  appalling  semblance. 

Gradually,  however,  their  forms  became  less  distinct,  as  intense 
fatigue  usurped  the  place  of  terror,  and  he  fell  into  that  state  be- 
tween waking  and  sleeping,  when  the  attributes  of  either  condition 
«re  equally  confused  one  with  the  other.  He  thought  he  was  at 
home,  and  yet  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  forest ;  and  Clara  spoke 
to  him  in  the  tree,  so  plainly  that  he  started  to  hear  her.  And  sud* 
denly  Gogsley  laid  bold  of  him,  and  pulled  him  along  the  roof  of  the 
school  to  the  very  edge»  where  he  let  him  fall ;  upon  which  he 
awoke  suddenly  in  affright.  But  at  last  everything  faded  away  ; 
mnd,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  apprehension,  he  became  alike  heed- 
I  lets  of  cold,  hunger,  or  fear,  and  fell  fast  asleep. 
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Which  rererts  to  the  Chifdaand  cdony^  mud  It*  inmates. 

If  there  was  one  day  more  than  another  upon  which  Mr«.  Chick- 
&and  gave  way  to  the  ebullitions  of  aii  irritable  temperament,  it  wii 
on  Monday  mornings,  when  she  ascended  with  Li^^beth  into  her  own 
room,  and  made  a  haycock  of  dirty  things  in  the  middle  of  it ;  at  the 
same  time  constructing  a  statistical  table,  or  *'  list  to  be  retained," 
by  entering  the  articles  in  a  printed  book,  chiefly  remarkable, 
containing  the  names  of  everything  nobody  ever  wore  or  uted 
accompanying  the  process  by  a  running  commentary,  from  wl 
liMteners,  had  there  been  any,  might  have  gleaned  much  information 
relative  to  the  social  economy  of  her  lodgers. 

"  Why,  my  goodness,  what  is  that?"  exclaimed  Mrs,  Chicksaii4 
as  Lisbeth*  at\er  diving  into  a  large  ticking-bag,  until  she  wasai^ 
most  as  completely  hidden  in  it  as  a  bee  in  a  blue-bell,  pulled  out  a 
round  towel,  and  sent  it  across  the  room,  like  a  Hying  serpent,  to- 
wards the  heap. 

'*  That  makes  four  this  week  *m/*  replied  Lisbeth;  "I  told  Mr, 
Bodle  you  'd  be  in  a  way  about  it." 

**  Mr.  Bodle  must  amuse  himself  by  sweeping  his  own  cfaimncj 
with  my  towels/'  said  Mrs.  Chicksand.  ^'  What  can  make  iheiii  ii 
such  a  mess  ?*' 

''  He 's  trying  to  turn  all  the  black-lead  into  diamunts^"  replifd 
the  handmaiden. 

''  Diamonds,  indeed !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Chicksand,  with  a  Um  ^ 
her  head.  *' I  wish  he'd  turn  a  little  money  into  his  pockets ni* 
stead.  W^ell,  of  all  the  dirty — filthv — no,  I  never  did  I  DiamoiMili 
indeed  J  Mr.  Bodle  will  never  make  anything  else  but  a  great  fod 
of  himself.  I  did  say  I  never  would  have  professionals  to  lo^f 
with  me  again  ;  and,  when  he  goes,  I  never  will.'' 

And  at  that  instant  Mrs.  Chicksand  made  an  inward  vow  that 
following  week  she  would  charge  Mr,  Bodle  with  two-penny 
of  milk  he  had  never  had»  to  balance  her  expenditure.  She 
learned  this  clever  piece  of  domestic  economy  from  her  father,  wb« 
once  kept  a  kr^e  hotel,  and  made  it  a  rule  whenever  anything' wu 
broken  which  he  did  not  get  paid  for,  to  charge  his  inmalri  lU 
round  with  a  sheet  of  writing-paper  the  next  day,  which,  by  itm% 
retailing  a  quire,  covered  the  loss.  IMrP.  Chicksand  was  a  worthy 
descendant  of  this  talented  man.  It  was  wonderful  what  a  lf»t  rf 
watercresses  Mr.Snarry  devoured  during  the  summer,  without  know- 
ing it.  And,  independently  of  Mr.  Bodle's  endeavours  to  estahhiii 
diamond*mine«  in  the  black-lead  box,  had  he  given  himself  «pfl^ 
tirely  to  smelting  iron-ore  in  blast  furnaces,  the  sij[peitny  sciltliti 
would  not  Iiave  told  up  more  fearfully  than  they  did^  wheoevif  Wi 
account  got  a  few  days  past  recollection, 

"Bless  me  I"  cried  Mrs.  Chicksand,  as  Lisbeth  added  aoolb^ff- 
ticle  to  the  heap,  "  why,  what  the  goodness  is  that  ?*' 

"  Them 's  ink,  ma'am,"  replied  the  servant,  holding  up  a  cotmttf^ 
nane,  which  looked  as  if  it  had  been  used  as  blotting>|Miperto  svoy 
large  letter.     '*  That's  Mr.  Bodle  again— writing  in  becL" 

**  And  how  dares  Mr,  Bodle  write  in  bed  ?"  resumed  MruQoA* 
sand,     '*  How  dares  he  do  it  V 
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I  told  him 


yoo 


^Hc 


.must,  because  be  lias 


Mm% 


cortchon 


I  again. 

And, 
which  was  the 
with  variations,  inleiMied  ai  i 
wires  of  the  sax-octare  square, 

"  This  decides  me,  tfaM,"  mad  Mn. duckamd «fBiMB%»  iinlM 
her  anger  upon  the  liat  the  was  OBBpletiB^  lif^  raHsiag  het  atoti* 
pen  through  it* 

''  I  have  never  had  mj  liiinp  id  as^  a  wbdm  hAt^  mam  Mr, 
Brooks  had  the  second  floor — tkat  gieiUlfiiB  wImi  walrffdth^ligap 
tals,  and  ran  in  debt." 

<*  One,  two,  three,  foor,**  «aid  Liilieih,  cwmtiiig  up  usme  towels* 
*'  I  've  heard  master  talk  of  htm,  ma'am." 

"  A  troublesome  fellow  l"  ccwtJBttwt  the  fluaUcM,  **  I  *Te  known 
him  forget  to  undress  himaelf^  and  go  to  bed  in  hia  boots  twice  run* 
nin^.  He  went  awajr  at  lasft,  but  we'd  a  world  of  tioable  to  gK  lid 
of  him." 

"  Had  you,  now,  'm  >"  aakod  tbe  wnrant,  who  pcfcgiiirf  Mra. 
Chicksand  was  suffering  from  an  aecnaion  of  conmnndcatipCBtii^ 
which  excitement  generally  induced. 

••  I  rather  think  we  had,"  repli>ed  Mrs.  Chicksand :  'Met  me  see 
four  towels.     He  gave  a  party  the  evening  before  he  left,  and  hii 
friends  stay'd  all  night.     When  they   went  in   the  morning  they 
rammed  bits  of  tobacco-pipes  into  all  the  keyhole  of  the  house." 

*•  Dear  me !"  observed  Lisbeth,  with  an  expression  of  alarm.  "And 
how  did  the  other  families  get  out  of  their  rooms  ?" 

"  There  it  was/'  said  Mrs.  Chicksand ;  *•  they  couldn't.  Mr. 
Chicksand  was  obliged  to  go  for  the  fire-escapes,  and  let  them  down 
into  the  s»treet  out  of  the  windows.  I  never  shall  forget  it  as  long  as 
I  *m  born — no,  I  never  shall.  What  capital  things  those  escapes  are 
when  a  house  isn't  on  fire  !** 

The  enumeration  of  washables  had  nearly  concluded^  and  'Lisbeth 
gathered  them  up  into  one  enormous  bundle,  to  be  kicked  down 
stairs  before  her  into  the  passage,  and  there  wait  until  the  man 
called. 

*' Now,  mind  what  I  say,"  remarked  the  mistress*  "I  won't  have 
Mr.  fiodle  take  any  more  jack-towels  to  make  diamonds  of.  If  he 
asks  for  one,  tell  him  I  say  that  he  shan't  have  it,  unless  it 's  to  hang 
himself  with.  Then  perhaps  he'll  be  offended^  and  go.  Ah  I  I  hear 
you. 

The  last  words  were  playfully  addressed  to  nothing  in  particular, 
but  intended  to  apply  to  Mr.  Bodle,  from  whose  room  proceeded 
musical  sounds  of  an  elaborated  and  continuous  nature  that  showed 
the  piano  to  be  in  the  last  stage  of  .suflering,  and  by  its  violent  in- 
ternal grumbling  led  people  to  think  involuntarily  of  tincture  of 
rhubarb*  bottles  of  hot  water,  and  powdered  ginger. 

As  Mrs.  Chicksand  descended  the  staircase,  Clara  met  her  at  the 
drawing-room  door,  and  asked  her  to  step  in  for  an  instant.  The 
hostess  immediately  acquiesced  in  the  wish.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scatter- 
good  were  both  from  home,  and  Clara  was  a  great  favourite  with 
Airs.  Chicksand,  to  she  anticipated  a  long  talk,  which  she  was  ever 
ready  to  indulge  in. 
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But  this  conversation  was  not  of  a  particularly  diverlinc;  nature. 
After  a  few  domestic  inquiries  respecting  the  atate  of  the  brder.antl 
the  probable  store  of  bread  in  the  safe,  Clara  told  the  landlady  that 
she  thought  the  bill  might  be  put  up  again  for  one  of  the  b«d  room* ; 
and  she  said  this  with  such  a  melancholy  expression,  that  it  induced 
Mrs.  Chicksand  to  hope  nothing  unpleasant  was  about  to  happen. 

"  Oh,  no/'  replied  Clara ;  **  at  least  I  hope  not.  But  I  »hall  bf 
able  to  tell  you  more  about  it  when  papa  and  matnma  return." 

"Have  you  heard  of  Master  Frederick  lately,  niisa  ?**  inquired 
IMrs.  Chicksand. 

*^Oh»  poor  little  fellow,  yes,*'  returned  Clara.  "  He  wrote  ycst>T- 
day  ;  but  I  am  afraid  he  is  very  unhappy.  It  was  a  sad,  gloomy 
letter,  filled  with  wishes  to  come  home.  I  must  get  mamma  to  go 
and  sec  him." 

"  Everybody  has  their  troubles,  miss,  as  I  tell  Mr.  Chicksand, 
when  the  wooden  pegs  in  his  boots  run  into  his  heels.  There's  ske- 
letons in  everybody's  houses,  only  they  don't  show  them  to  vu 
flitors.     I  *m  sure  1  have  enough  to  put  up  with/' 

'*  I  suppose  your  lodgers  sometimes  give  you  a  little  uneasiiieaii^ 
observed  Clara,  feeling  called  upon  to  make  some  sort  of  remark. 

*'  No  living  soul  can  tell  but  ilr.  C.  and  me,  no  more  than  nothing 
that  ever  was,**  answered  Mrs.  Chicksantl.  **  I  shall  never  fbrj^ift 
the  foreign  gentleman,  who  took  this  very  room  in  which  we  stand » 
and  gave  a  reference  to  a  high  French  nobleman,  whose  house  i«e 
could  not  find.  To  think,  one  day  he  ordered  a  broiled  mackarel 
when  he  went  out,  antl  never  came  back  again  ;  but  took  away  my 
husband's  blue  macintosh  and  the  sugar-tongs/' 

*^  But  did  not  he  leave  any  luggage  ?"  inquired  Clara. 

*' He  said  it  had  to  come  through  the  Custom-house ;  but,  »&  it 
never  came,  we  suppose  it  was  too  large.  And  well  I  recollect  thjit 
very  day  I  shewed  the  second-floor  to  JMr.  Snarry,  with  a  buritiog 
heart,  at  ten  shillings  a-week^  who  took  the  mackarel  off  my  hands^ 
and  has  occupied  it  ever  since.  A  nice  gentleman  Mr.  Snarry  i^, 
miss,  and  often  asks  about  you." 

*'  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  him  for  his  attention/'  replied  Clara. 
*•  He  appears  a  quiet,  well-conducted  person." 

**  Oh,  but  he  's  full  of  fun,  miss;  full  of  fun,  though  you  wouldn't 
think  it/*  replied  Mrs.  Chicksand,  as  if  she  thought  Clara  had  spoken 
reproachfully  of  him,  *'  What  I  says  is,  that  you  may  soon  knom^ 
the  real  gentleman  by  what  he  eats,"  continued  the  landlady.  **  For 
vulgar  people  pinch  and  screw^,  and  starve  on  chops  alone ;  but  well- 
born lodgers  love  a  joint,  and  never  see  it  twice." 

And,  delivering  herself  of  these  opinions,  Mrs.  Chicksand  re* 
leased  the  door-handle  from  its  five  minutes  of  bondage  in  her  hund, 
and  went  down  stairs. 
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A    LEGKND   OF    BERGEN-OP^ZOOM. 

Before  the  bombardment  of  Bergen-op-Zoom, 
{Nat  the  fatal  attack  when  Skerret  and  Gore, 
Macdonald,  and  Carleton,  aud  numberless  more 

Were  lost  to  their  country,  and  pliinj^'d  us  in  gloom  ;) 
But  the  sicjE^e  when,  old  Cuniberland  actin^r  as  hat*holder, 
Klaurice  of  Saxony  warr'd  with  the  Stadtholder ; — 
Still,  ^  the  fire  of  his  batteries  j^ot  more  range. 
RedoubUn^  the  cry  of — "  No  quarter  to  Orange  !" — 
So  that,  when  the  poor  city  surrendered* — 'twas  sacked, 
IVhich  seems  a  great  shame»  and  is  call'd  a  great  fact  ! — 

Well, — before  that  bombardment  of  Bergen-op-Zoonii 

In  one  of  the  aiales  of  its  stately  c^ithedral. 
To  all  Englit^h  travellers*,  a  wonderful  tomb 
Was  specially  pointed  to  note  l»y  the  beadle. — 
And  the  moment  the  eye  of  the  stranger  espied  it, 
Thoug:h  others  more  sliowy  by  half  stood  beside  it 
Every  monument  there,  whether  urn,  bust,  or  &lab,  he 
Held  cheap,  as  the  tombstones  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
W'hidi  beadles*  and  dusty,  look  shockingly  shabby  : — 

Or  St*  Pauf  s,  where  on  ps>'ment 

Of  twopence  a  head. 

In  a  temple  to  pray  meant 

They  peep-show  the  dead  ; 

Where  beadle  and  verger 

So  cruel  a  scourge  are, 

And  keen  Dean  and  Chapter 

To  screw  one  so  apt  are. 
That  Sir  Chrijstopher  Wren  would  their  robbing  disown, 
Could  be  do  in  St.  Faith^ti  what  he  pLeas'd  with  his  own. 

On  marble  Archduke* 

In  flowing  perukes, 

A  Dutch  burgomaster 

In  pure  alabaster ; 

Electors  in  steel,  and 

Arcbbishops  of  Zealand, 

All  mitred  and  crosiered, 

( Vou  'd  fancy  their  prose  ye  beard  ) 
People  listlessly  gta'd,  like  the  cockneys  who  go 
To  iitare  at  the  wax- work  of  Madame  Tussaiid, 
StiB^  a»  pokers  or  pikestalfs,  and  ugly  a^  siu« 
Lord  Palmerston,— Nap, — ^and  Commissioner  Lin  ! — 
But  awful  to  view  w*as  the  wonderful  tomb, 
Beside  the  high  altar  of  Bergen -op- Zoom  ; 
Its  emblems  mysteriously  hinting  a  doom 
That  might  talce  out  the  shine  in  cadaverous  gloom 
Of  the  tales  of  Monk  Lewis,  Ann  Radcliff,  and  Co., 
Once  the  popular  authors  of  gens  comme  ilfaut, — 

To  remind  us  that  fragile  as  glass  human  fate  is, 
A  lesson  old  Time  still  imparts  In  ime  gratis. 
It  bore  the  sad  text, — *'  Vanitas  Vanitatis  !"— 
And  the  emblems, — I  shudder  in  writirjg  the  tale,^ — 
Were  a  skull  on  a  h>okini(- glass — parti  per  pale  : — 
The  tet^hnical  term  may  be  wrong: — of  S^ir  Harriii 
Exadoeis  in  matters  heraldic  the  care  is ; 
XV.  ^  It 
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But  tlie  obiecte  were  plac'd,— us  your  foref&tberv  ww.  Sir,— 
The  skuH  like  a  teacup,— the  glaas  like  a  saucer.^ 

Such  a  blazon  announc'd  totbe  prosy  and  dull, 

Not  a  crack  in  the  glass,  but  a  crack  tn  the  skull, — 

Till  the  terrible  legend  was  told  to  its  ending. 

But  a  moment  for  breath,  if  you  please  i  'Twere  like  blending 

Ash-^V^ednesday  in  gackclotli  witn  loose  Mardi  Gras^  if 

We  touched  on  such  horrors  without  a  new  para^aph  !^ 

By  the  Frith  of  Forth 
In  the  canny  Xorth 

Once  dwelt  a  noble  man ; — 
Brave,  braw,  and  spruce 
Was  yonn^  Lord  Bruce, 

A  farthing  of  Queen  Anne  !— 
The  gamesome  and  the  |?ay  among-. 

He  bore  away  the  belle ; 
But  lielle^,  alas  !  can  wn^  a  tongue 

Their  ri^ht  to  rings  ti»  tell; 
And  when  some  blustering  brother  talks 
Of  Manlona,  and  eight  paces. 

Even  fighting  Smith,  or  doughty  Dan, 
Or  Lady  Sale»  or  Cardi^n, 
C)r  valiant  Jack,  the  Cornish  man. 
Might  wish  he  darM  to  walk  his  chalk* 
And  ne'er  had  seen  their  faces  !^ — 

However,  Lord  Bruce  was  so  general  a  favourite , 
That,  do  what  he  would,  'twas  the  vote  of  the  Lords, 

'Twould  be  their  otr?<  loss  were  he  sent  to  the  irrave  for  it, 
80  they  Bheathed  their  toledos,  and  swallowed  their  wordi. 

'Twas  the  time  when  from  Scotland  King  Jamie  the  First 

Brought  hi^  naked  and  hungr}',  our  treasures  to  bone  here. 
And  a  c<tl-and-dog  i^ort  of  affection  was  nurst 

'Twixt  the  courtiers  of  England  and  stout  Caledonia  I— 
Mid  the  proudest  at  court 

Young  Sackville  was  .«^;en, — 
A  champion  for  England 
A  knight  for  a  queen  ;— 
Like  Bayard  the  Spotless,— of  chivalrous  France  a  star. 
Or  the  pf'€H.r  of  our  own  time,  to  whom  he  waa  aocestorj 
Cantilupe^^ast  of  the  Dorsets,  whose  hay^ 
Crowned  heroes  and  bards  in  Elizabeth*^  days. — 

Now  S/ickville  detested  the  Scotdi,  and  protested 
That  Bruce,  who  just  then  with  his  sister  was  flirting, 
If  he  show*d  but  his  nose  in  the  house,  for  proposing. 
Should  be  seiz'd  by  his  vassals^  and  tumbled  the  dirt  ia, 
IFherever  tliey  jostled, — ^no  matter  the  spot, — 
He  muttered  the  insult  of — **  beggarly  Scot  V*^ 
And  Bruce,  though  Hwas  hard  bis  emotions  to  smother. 
Had  not  e*en  the  resource  to  retort — "  you  Ve  another!'* 

A  Scot  man  *«  devotion  pro  arts  et/ocii 
As  the  love  of  the  Swiss  for  their  fatherland,  close  is. 
So  that  Bruce,  thus  revil'd,  though  averse  to  the  oclion, 
Was/«>rV  in  the  end  to  demand  satisfaction. 
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But  m  luck  witrd,  Kio^  Jamie,  ''  their  go^itiip  and  dad/' 

Got  a  flint  of  the  hii.<inc»^,  and  swore  witfi  an  oathp 
"  If  lie  htnird  i>f  a  meeting'  hetween  'em,  eg:ad  f 
lie  *d  settle  in  Newgate  the  hcish  of  Ihem  hoth." — 
To  the  London  j  re  dice 

He  jsave  them  in  charg'e^ 
Rehearsing  the  piece 

Of  the  "  Prisoners  at  large/* — 
But  they  turnM  on  their  heel,  and 
Set  sail  straight  for  Zealand^ 
With  seconds  find  surgeons 
To  act  in  emerg^e nee ; 
"And  Lin  ding  at  Antwerj),  upon  the  Escanti  Sir, 
Agreed  Uiey  would  fight  the  next  day,  at  Tergosa* — 

'Tis  unpleasant  to  draw 

On  one's  hrother-in-Jaw : 

And  that  night,  when  in  l»ed 

Lord  Bruce  Liid  hh  head, 

And  thought  of  the  sorrovy 

iMtght  chance  on  the  morrow  ; 

Having  supped  on  sauer-kraut 

Pumpernickel  and  stout. 

In  wnich  Dutchmen  delight,^ — 

lie  was  tortur'd  all  night 
By  a  nightmare*  just  sucli  aa  one  dreams  irt  one*s  flurry 
After  seeing  Macbeth  done  to  rags  at  the  Surrey  I — 
And  awaking  at  daybreak^  **  used  up  '*  and  affrighted, 
Beheld  what  was  worse  than  ton  nightmares  united  !^ — 

In  that  province,  where  wehhed  in  the  foot  man  and  heast  are, 

A  mirror  is  |>iac'd  in  the  beds  for  a  tester; 

Lik«  a  looking-glass  stuck  in  a  comfit-hox  lid, 

MuUi plying  l*y  two  what  must  else  have  been  hid^ — 

And  making  the  snoozer  snooze  double,— too  bad  O, 

My  Wordsiworth, — to  jest  on  thy  Swan  and  its  Shadow  ! 

Therein  of  course  Lord  Bruce  expected 
To  «ee  his  night-capp'd  face  reflected  ; 

But  lifting  up  his  eyes, — (the  wind 
With  hideons  moanings  howled  the  w  hile, — ) 

Br/iotdf  a  hum  fin  sknii  thnict  grinned 
Mmt  horribly  a  ghaatiti  itmile  / — 
Oh  omen  dire, — Oh  omen  dread, — 
His  face  transformed  to  a  death's  head  ! — 

He  fainted  not,  nor  call'd  for  aid 

From  waiter,  or  from  chamhermaid  :^ 

Bat  softly  to  himself  he  said, 

**  I  *m  a  '  gone  *  coon  ! — ^AU  *8  up  with  me  ! — 

My  doom  is  settled— Q.  E.  D/'— 

As  though  by  Babbage  |irov'd»  or  Whewell, 

A  victim  pre-ordained,  he  knew  well 

That  adverse  fate^  with  purpose  cruel* 

Had  sworn  to  pink  him  in  the  duel ! — 

So^ having  wasn*d  and  said  liia  prayers 

He  took  his  sword  and  walk'd  down  statrs. 

In  the  record  Georjfe  Sackville  has  left  of  their  fight. 
To  prove  to  all  England  he  was  not  a  scamp, — 

He  tells  us  distinctly  it  rain'd  in  the  night, 

And  the  meadow  they  fought  in  waa  wrelclvMW  ^^m\\. 

*i  vw  ^ 
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He  felt  Kut  tbe  dihrnp  to  bi«  feet  from  the  grass, — 

But  the  damper  of  Bruce  "wm  the  skull  in  tbe  glaoi  1 

And  dazzled  and  des^mte,  he  rush'd  like  a  fool  on 

His  foe, — iu  a  style  that  would  shock  Monaeur  Coulon. 

From  the  ri^ht  breast  of  SackviUe  tbe  blood  flowed  in  torrenti^ 

But  though  pale  as  a  portrait  of  Caaniog  hj  Lawrence* 

He  rallied  his  strengtn  with  a  wrench  and  a  start. 

And  ran  his  antagoaist  atraii^ht  through  the  heart. 

The  surgeuns  drew  near, — 'twas  no  maimer  of  use  !^- 

As  ihe  omen  foretold,  all  was  up  with  Lord  Bmc€  ! 

The  great  Earl  of  Clarendon  tells  ua  this  story. 
And  Steele  in  the  Guardian  has  placed  it  before  ye  ; 
But  both  bA%'e  in  silence  ihe  gbo&t  of  the  skull. 
As  an  old  woman's  tale  of  a  cock  and  a  hull. — 
Though,  wlien  to  Culross  in  process  forlorn 
The  heart  of  the  dead,  cas'd  in  silver  was  borne. 
By  his  mother  those  emblems  were  placM  on  his  tomb 
Beside  the  high  altar  of  Bergen-op-Zoom  \ 

MORAL. 

The  moral  of  this  dread  event 

Should  be  inscribed  on  brass  ; 
Befrain,  young  lords,  on  conquest  bent. 

From  looking  in  the  glass  I 
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ORj    TIIS   JEWEL   OF   BALLTHAUGB. 

BY    W,  LAW   GAKE. 

[with   aw   iLLirSTRATlOir   BY  J.  L^KCH.] 

The  Cathedral  of  Ballyhaugh,  as  all  the  learned  in  Hrbemkn  i 
graph y  vAW  testify,  rears  its  towers  and  turrets  in  a  pari&h  of  the  m 
euphonious  name?  which  itself  is   a  corner  of  the  arcadian  district  of  I 
Cunnemara^  the  whole  being  incl tided  in  that  province  of  prQviDoe%l 
*'  swate  ould  Connaught ;"  and  every  mother's  son  of  ye  knows  wbcfH 
Conntiuf»ht  is.     Now  this  same  cathedral  is  the  glory  of  the  whole  wid#  i 
earth.    'Twas  here  St.  Patrick, — bless  his  memory  I — tried  his  'prentiof 
hand  at  mixing  mortar,  and  gave  his  first  lectures  on  shouldering  the 
hod,  which  his  descendants,  to  their  honour  be  it  said,  have  never  foi 
gotten.     Surely  this  of  itself  was  sufficient  to  place  our  pari^  1 
on  the  file :  but  it  has  other  distinguished  claims*     Its  cathedral  < 
tains  the  most  precious  and  inestimable  relic  that  ever  was,  or  e? 
will  be,  the  blessied  portion  of  saint  or  sinner ;  'tis  the  Jewel  of  BiUy 
haugb,  and  the  envy  of  Christendom.     Add  to  this,  that  its  lads  a 
the  best-behuvedj  and  most  peaceable,  and  its  lasaes  the  prettiest  Uk\ 
where  to  be  found  between  Cape  Clear  and  the  Causeway  ;  and  we  have  ' 
said  enough  to  glorify  Ballyhaugh.    In  the  recollection  of  ita  oldest  in- 
habitant,  no  bailiff  has  been  known   to  dine  on  parchment  writs  in  its 
precincts,  or  tithe-proctor  to  be  escorted  out  at  the  point  of  the  pitch- 
fork. 

The  beautiful  sorigs,  which,  (nately  tipped  with  lead,}  are  sn^  i 
vincers,  through  tue  length  and  breadth  of  green  Erin,  grow  in 
in  Ballyhaugh  ;  none  cuts  his  stick  till  compelled.     And  all  this  I 
tiful  state  of  society,  this  blessed  condition  of  purity,  prettioctt,  mi ' 
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priisperity,  ijt  entirely  owing  to  the  jewel  of  a  relic,  untl  to  nothing  in 
the  world,  or  out  of  it,  besides.  This  buast  of  the  island  is  open  to 
tmblic  inspection»  though  jealously  guarded  by  a  dragon  in  the  Jshape  of 
;Tim  O'Flaggertv,  the  mttUum  in  parvo  of  Bully haugh ;  Tim  being 
•exton,  puri^h -clerk,  bell-ringer,  fiddler  at  wakes  und  weddingf^^  and 
[tome  score  other  callings  in  case  of  need.  Tim  is,  and  naturally 
enough,  proud  of  bis  office,  and  he  has  reason  to  be  so.  Tim,  and  his 
■elect  friends,  believe  there  is  no  other  so  dignified  to  be  found 
throughout  the  land  ;  the  lord-lieutenant  has  not  half  such  a  charge, 
tnd  as  to  the  keepership  of  a  King's  conscience,  it 's  a  mere  tin-kettle 
affair  in  comparison  with  Tim's. 

The  blessed  jewel  is  enshrined  in  a  real  silver  box,  and  this  is  placed 
in  an  old  chest,  big  and  strong  enough  to  keep  Behemoth  out  of  mis- 
chief, and  the  stout  walls  of  the  fine  old  cathedral  enclosed  all.  Thus 
secured,  it  may  bid  defiance  to  IMercury  himself,  or  to  a  conclave  of 
xelic-stealers,  with  the  Pope  at  their  head. 

It  has  always  been  regarded  as  on  act  of  condescension  on  the  part 
»of  Tiin  to  exhibit  his  charge ;  and  lucky  is  the  wayfarer  deemed  who 
ican  obtain  a  peep  at  it.  Slany  and  many  a  noggin  has  been  liivit^hed 
ton  Tim  in  vain,  and  even  more  potent  persuaders  have  «>ccasion,illy 
fiiiled.  But,  withal,  Tim  is  u  good- tempered  soul ;  and.  catch  him  tiny 
day,  when  the  pigs  are  behaving  respectably,  and  the  praties  have 
fomed  out  naieli/,  and  there  is  not  much  danger  of  a  refusal.  It 
chanced  on  a  certain  beautiful  morning,  that  Tim,  with  a  dignity  of 
fifty-beadle  power,  opened  for  us  the  cathedral  doors,  and  was  gracious- 
ly pleased  to  permit  us  to  inspect  the  world-famed,  the  never-to  be- 
Bufliciently-esteemed  relic.  When,  after  a  salam,  that  %vould  have 
jdone  honour  to  a  iMoslem,  Tim  opened  the  silver  shrine,  great  was  our 
marprise,  immense  our  astonishment ;  it  was  not  bone  of  saint,  or  beard 
pf  martyr  that  we  saw  ;  it  was  not  a  toe-nail  of  St.  Magnus,  the  spear- 
iiead  of  St.  George,  the  remains  of  St.  Andrew's  oatmeal,  or  St,  Cris- 
|)in'8  lapstone,  or  good  St.  Anthony's  nose.  It  was — a  tail,  a  tail  I  but 
inch  n  tail !  The  idea  naturally  and  instantaneously  obtruded  itself, 
what  animal  could  have  borne  such  an  appendage  }  It  never  wagged 
behind  an  Irish  beast,  that  was  certain  ;  the  unicorn  could  not  boast 
»uch  an  adjunct.  Our  knowledge  of  Buffon  and  the  iialiiralists  was 
ransacked  in  vain.  Buckland,  and  tlie  geologists,  did  no  more  fur  us. 
iTbe  sea-serpent's  it  could  not  be;  a  mammoth  n«ver  owned  it.  In 
•ise  it  nearly  resembled  a  cow^*s,  but  assuredly  this  never  whisked  otf 
the  flies;  it  was  covered  with  hair  of  an  indescribable  (jualitVj  and  its 
colour  was  sooty  black,  beautifully  tipped  with  brimstone  yellow. 

This  is  all  the  information  we  can  give  for  the  present.  While  we 
cogitated,  Tim  was  singing  the  praises  of  his  jew^el ;  he  related  the 
wonders  it  had  performed  ;  he  told  us  of  the  many  contests  that  had 
Agitated  Christendom  for  its  possession  ;  how  the  blessed  pope  had  sent 
m  deputation  to  Bultyhaugh  to  borrow  it  for  three  months,  that  he 
might  behold  it,  and  how  the  pope  was  refused ;  to  which  Tim  added, 
that  the  devil  himself  would  have  been  served  in  the  same  way,  and 
how  a  wicked  monk,  in  days  of  old,  had  died  like  a  haste,  because  be 
fftoJe  one  of  the  precious  hairs,  and  sold  it  to  a  cardinul  for  a  bottle  of 
Iwhiskey*  All  this  was  well  enough  ;  but  still  the  tail  continued  a  tail 
of  mystery.  We  turned  iniplorinj^Iy  to  Tim  for  a  solution,  and  Tim  in 
ireturn  gave  us  a  look,  which  said  as  plainly  as  words  could  express, 
**  I  could  if  I  would  ;  but  1  m  not  to  be  wheedled,"     A  little  bribery. 
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and  a  great  tlt-al  of  blarney,  however,  produced 
ice  api)eared  lo  he  tljawing  ;  Tim  was  melting 
nnce  The  gentleman-keeper  deposited  the  je 
hig-placei  (quietly  folded  his  arms,  and  seated  himself  upon  the  ho^ 
old  cliest,  and  we  as  quietly  followed  his  ex  am  pi  e.  It  was  evident 
something  was  coming,  and  expectation  was  on  tiptoe.  Tim's  tongue, 
we  had  perceived  from  the  first,  was  hung  upon  the  perpetual  motion 
principle;  once  set  going,  it  stopped  not  until  worn  out;  and  iti 
powers  being  now  directed  to  an  elucidation  of  the  mysteries  of  the  tail, 
we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  act  the  part  of  respectable  listeners*  It 
is  certainly  a  matter  of  regret  that  Tim's  rich  and  racy  brogue,  hit 
genuine  Hihernicisms  cannot  be  transferred  literally  to  our  pagex;  to 
make  amends  for  this,  it  is  our  intention  next  time  we  vifiit  Bally 
haugh  to  induce  Tim  to  write  his  own  hijistory  of  the  tail  ;  and  if  ihii 
is  not  well  received  by  a  discerning  public,  we  shall  certainly  say  that 
taste  is  defunct,  and  at  once  set  about  writing  its  epitaph. 

**  ArraL  V  said  Tim,  commencing  his  narrative,  ^'  but  this  predaoi 
jewel  is  the  thing  itself  !  there  is  nothin'  in  the  whole  wide  afl' 
compare  wid  it  I  Och  I  darlin'  tail,  wasn't  Ballyhaugh  a  different 
of  a  place  before  ye  walked  into  it?  Pretty  divils  were  the  boys 
a-day,  and  hard  work  wus  it  for  his  riverence,  the  praste.  to  get 
safe  througli  purgatory,  and  some  were  so  atarnally  bad  that  the  bl«i* 
ed  bishop  himself  couldn't  put  them  into  the  right  road*  Ochf  mw^ 
ther !  but  they  were  divils  unburn,  and  the  biggest  divil  amoog^ 
all  was  one  JVIikeLenry,  a  spalpeen,  whose  name  shouldn*t  be 
ed  in  dacent  society,  but  that  we  can't  help  it.  Be  dad  I  it  was 
that  sich  an  everlasting  ragamuflin  should  have  been  the  m 
givin'  us  sich  a  gift,  a  gift  which  all  the  Kings  of  the  arth,  if  they  (Mi 
all  their  gold,  and  all  their  jewels  together,  couldn't  buy,  nor  get  in» 
other  like  it,  for  this  plain  reason^  that  there  isn't  another  tohelui 
The  nnimal  this  wagged  behind  was  what  the  lamed  caJled  a  raratntit* 
and,  his  riverince  has  often  told  me,  had  but  one  tail. 

**This  Mike  Leary,  as  I  told  yer  honours  before,  was  ahroth^'fi 
boy,  as  unsanctified  a  sinner  as  tlie  land  could  produce,  Divil  ft  bito' 
mischief  was  there  going  on  but  IVlike  had  his  hand  in  it.  He  Irrni 
all  alone,  and  by  himself,  and  his  cot  was  rarely  seeji  by  any  eyf  l"!* 
the  crow's  as  it  fJew  over  the  mountain  ;  the  boldest  ventured  not  w 
visit  him  where  he  dwelt,  for  awful  tales  were  told  of  the  doiitg*  tbfT^ 
about.  And  yet,  withal  1,  the  lad  was  not  unsocial ;  be  was  alwuf* 
foremost  in  the  fun  at  fights,  and  at  fairs,  at  wakes,  and  at  weddinj^ 
No  one  ever  knew  him  to  work,  or  to  win,  to  buy,  or  to  sell,  ani  j<* 
his  tarf-stack  was  always  high;  he  never  was  w'ldout  praties  on W> 
flnor,  or  pork  in  his  sty  :  but  how  did  he  get  *em  ^  That  *s  Uw  ip^ 
tjon  I  should  like  to  huve  answered. 

*'  May  be  timy  came  naturally,  as  manners  do  to  monke)**,  or  pitcl>' 
fork  tongnes  to  women,  or  may  be*' — and  here  Tim  crept' dose  ton** 
and  spoke  low, — **evil  sperits  supplied  him,  and  'lis  suid  iaftrBij 
cr'aturea  were  sometimes  seen  dragging  swine,  already  fiitted  i^ 
shaved,  up  the  hill,  while  the  poor  hastes  were  so  frightened  lhatllJ<fT 
said  not  a  word,  but  went  like  lambs  to  the  slaughter.  And,  iit^lrt*" 
ties  and  turf,  they  positively  walked  up  of  their  own  accord,  «ad  "'^"^^ 
interfered  with  a  shoiil,  if  they  met  one,  but  just  i»aid  'Good  f  !^'' 
and  passed  on.  There  was  strange  doings  in  those  fftr-ciff  day*  ^' 
child  caught  the  maselsj  the  muther  vowed  it  \vm  alt  nwin*  to  Mi^^ 
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if  a  cow  slipped  into  a  dJtcb^  or  a  donkey  grew  melaucboly,  lie  was 
certain  to  have  a  band  in  it.  Not  a  thing  happened^  good^  bad^  or  in- 
different, for  miles  around,  that  Mike's  powers  were  not  call'd  into 
question.  ]ilike  sartinJy  was  B  frind  to  some,  particularly  to  his  kith 
and  kin.  As  an  instance  of  this,  though  he  required  no  land  himself, 
as  he  niver  laboured,  he  took  care  to  provide  all  his  relations  with  the 
best  the  neighbourhood  could  bestow ;  if  the  owners  hesitated,  Mike 
dispatched  his  compliments,  and  assured  them  that  it  was  perfectly  ne- 
cessary for  their  own  good,  and  the  pace  of  society,  tliat  they  should 
comply  with  his  kinds'  request,  and  let  them  have  the  acres-  They 
seldom  needed  a  second  admonition.  If  any  of  his  own  fancied  a  wife, 
and  the  parent,  or  the  maiden,  was  bold  enough  to  say  no,  Mike  hinted 
softlr  to  them  that  he  should  feel  obliged  by  their  so  far  honouring  his 
family ;  and  if  they  still  hesitated,  he  would  condescend  to  pay  them  a 
personal  visit,  not  as  the  lily-livered  spalpeens  do  now-a-days,  in  the 
dark  night,  but  in  broad  day,  and  gintaly  strupping  the  damsel  on  his 
horse,  carry  her  off  to  the  narest  praste,  Mike  in  his  own  sole  person 
was  the  parliment  of  his  pari^h,  and  faix,  he  was  judge  and  jriry  too, 
and  further,  whiniver  occasion  required,  he  niver  failed  to  execute  liis 
own  decrees.  No  one  for  a  moment  dreamt  of  opposing  him  ;  he  was 
Qni^ersally  belaved  to  have  on  his  side  a  power  which  notliin'  human 
could  withstand*  In  those  days  we  hadn't  tlie  Sassenachs,  neither  their 
Itirs,  nor  their  red- coats ;  and,  supposing  they  had  been  here^  what 
then  ^  No  laws  can  bind,  and  soldiers  niver  were  and  niver  will  be 
able  to  6ght  against  divils,  and  these  most  assuredly  Mike  had  at  his 
fingers*  ends." 

Here,  although  Tim  made  no  pause,  we  could  not  avoid  asking  our- 
selves what  on  earth  all  this  had  to  do  with  the  tail*  It  did  not  ap- 
pear that  IMike  had,  however  likely  a  suhjt^ct  for  a  long  voyage,  travel- 
led in  strange  lands,  and  certainly  it  stood  confessed  that  such  a  tail 
was  not  of  home-growth.  Did  he  associate  with,  keep,  feed,  and 
cherish,  some  strange  beast  in  his  out-of-the-way  den  on  the  mountain, 
and  had  he  in  a  moment  of  anger,  spleen,  disappointment,  or  forgetful- 
ness,  mutilated  its  fair  proportions?  Tlie  generosity?  kindness,  and 
amiability  of  the  Irish  character  at  once  negatived  this  assumption. 
Had  it  been  a  head  instead  of  a  titil,  we  should  at  once  have  assigned 
it  to  some  hydra,  some  joint-stock  monster,  a  creature  whose  loss  of 
heads  is  of  such  frequent  occurrence  as  to  be  scarcely  entitled  to 
notice- 
Could  it  be  a  disjointed  member,  which,  worn  out  with  continual 
agitation,  had  spontaneously  dropped  ?  Unfortunately  for  this  solution 
of  the  enigma,  ilike  flourished  in  a  golden  age,  in  an  era  when  C<jllege 
Green  retained  its  verdure  and  its  sprouts,  warranted  of  native  rearing, 
amidst  which  the  Hibernian  bucks  revelled,  strangers  to  decay,  or  any 
other  mortal  ill. 

This  was  a  poser ;  speculation  was  completely  floored ;  conjecture 
dead-beaten.  Nothing  remained  hut  to  turn  again  to  our  ^'oracle  and 
guide." 

"It  would  take  a  long  day,"  continued  Tim,  "  to  mintion  all  Mishter 
Mike's  doings ;  but  I  must  jist  tell  ye  that  he  cared  not  a  snap  o*  the 
^nger  for  the  praste  himself;  whinever  he  crossed  his  riverinces  path 
he  would  be  after  cocking  his  eye,  or  putting  his  rief  of  a  finger  to  his 
e,  and  yet  his  holiness  strived  hard  to  convarl  the  sinner: — 
'  *  Blood  an'  oons!  *  he  would  say,  '  what  do  ye  think  will  become 
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ye,  Mike  Leary,  unless  ye  be  af bter  tnendin'  yer  m^aya  ?   There 's  ft  TCfy 
dark  gintleman  looking  close  after  ye^  Mike  L«earv»  and  if  once  ye  git 
into  his  claws,  let  me  tell  ye,  aU  the  saints  coulan't  git  ye  cmt  agioLJ 
Come  to  mass,  Alike,  and  pay  yer  praste  his  honest  duea»  ond  ye  Ami 
have  absolution  on  raysonable  tamts** 

"  But  all  this  kindness  was  thrown  away ;  his  riverince  might  i 
well  have  whistled  jigs  to  red-herrings.  Mike  cared  not  a  rap  far  j 
praste  or  purgatory,  and  some  assert  that  he  stole  his  riverince'a  cab*' 
pages,  bad  luck  to  him  J 

*'  Matters  went  on  in  this  way  for  many  a  year  ;  Mike  grew  wone 
and  worse  every  day  of  his  life^  and  not  a  cat  could  say  a  mouse  was 
its  own  in  Ballyhaugh. 

*'  In  all  likelihood  ver  honours  have  heard  of  that  terribly  stormf  ^ 
night,  when  the  round  tower  on  the  hill  of  Ilowtb  was  thrown  down* 
and  the  beautiful  city  of  Killamey  was  overflowed  by  the  lake.  It 
was  on  that  very  night,  while  Blishter  Mike  was  sitting  by  bis  arth, 
draming  of  divilry  for  the  morrer,  and  larting  at  the  tunder  and  tli^ 
lightnin',  and  watchin'  the  praties  bile  in  the  pot  for  his  supper,  iu»d, 
has  ides,  he  was  singing  a  song,  which  I  '11  repate  to  yer  honours ;  *tii  j 
called  *  iMike  Leary 's  song  of  the  praties** 

**  *  Pear  praties,  or  murphies,  or  whatever  name 
The  rarrted  may  oill  ye,  I  love  yt»  the  same  j 
Y^e^rt?  the  roundeat,  the  swatest^  the  best  of  ill  fmit. 
And  I  '11  sing  till  I  *m  tired  in  pnuie  of  the  TOOt< 

*  Just  schrape  tliem  g^nuly  when  put  in  the  pnt. 
And  take  them  up  itiu>king,  and  ate  them  quite  hot ; 
And  wliile  on  iheir  Wjiuties  my  ehmil  h  re^alin% 
I  *11  loudly  proclaim  they  require  no  ^epalin^ 

*  Wid  buttermilk  «hur«  for  a  prince  they^re  a  fute  i 
There  V  nothin*  like  praties,  -wett,  north,  acnith.  or  eiftl. 
8wate  Imit  I  while  adown  my  pleiued  throat  as  ye  niU, 
Be  assured  that  Mike  Leary  will  ne'er  charge  ye  toll. 

*•  The  giotles  may  talk  of  their  fruit  from  afar. 
Of  the  ffrape,  and  the  pach,  the  appk\  and  p€«r  i 
Due  the  pratie  so  maK%  the  pratie  is>  mine  ; 
l^lay  the  pratie  and  ahamrock  for  ever  intwineT 

**  Whether  Mike  had  finished  his  song  or  not,  'tisn't  asy  to  say,  httt 
'tis  aartin  that  a  gin  tic  and  purlite  tap  at  the  door  silenced  him  intirdy. 

"*Murther!  and  who  h  h  there?  Come  in,  an  plase  ye,  as  ye 
ginerally  do^  through  the  kayholt%  or  down  the  chinibly-  But  the  invi- 
tation was  declined,  and  the  tapping  continued*  After  some  delay, 
Mike  went  to  the  doi>r*  and  openea  it,  and  to  be  sure  a  very  dacent- 
Ixjoking  gintleman  stood  on  the  threshold.  He  didn't  stop  to  be  asked, 
but  walked  in,  as  if  he  had  been  steppin'  into  his  own  house. 

-*  'Quite  at  home,  sir  1'  said  Mike,  ' 

'* '  To  be  sure,  Miahter  Mike;  and  arn't  ye  glad  to  aee  me?*  aaid 
the  stranger. 

*' '  Seein'  as  how  I  Lav'n't  yer  honour 'is  acquaintance^  I  cam*!  wry 
well  say  whither  I  ni  glad  or  s^jrry  to  see  ye,  but  if  yer  honour  will  be 
]dea8ed  to  tell  xvhere  ye  larnt  my  name/ perhaps  I  aball  lie  able  to 
answer. 
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"'We  shall  be  better  acouuinted  soon,  Alisther  Leary*' 

"*  Maybe,  or  maybe  not,   whispered  Mike  to  bimseJf. 

"The  stranger  was  a  fine*  tall  man;  he  walked  to  the  Are,  and 
iated  himself  ia  the  chimbly-comer ;  a  large  wide  cloak  covered  him 
horn  head  to  heel,  and  Mike  was  rayther  surprised  to  see  that,  although 
the  rain  was  com  in'  down  in  a  flood,  not  a  drop  had  touched  it.  He 
wtine  a  singularly- shaped  hat ;  his  face  was  quite  shaded,  and  he  ap- 
|>eared  anxiously  to  conceal  his  feet.  J\rike,  knowin'  as  the  hid  was^ 
couldn't  exactly  understand  his  visitor,  and  was  quite  curious  to  find 
out  who  he  was,  and  what  he  wanted.  He  had  nothin*  of  the  ptaste 
about  him  :  the  police  u  asn't  born :  who  else  was  bold  enough  to  in- 
trude on  Mike  ?     The  lad  was  fiiirly  puzzled. 

•* '  I  hope  yer  honour  had  a  pleasant  walk  up  the  bill,'  said  Mike» 
re-openin*  the  com^erBation. 

'*  *  Quite  delightful,  Mi&hter  Leary ;  it  was  the  fineness  of  the  night 
that  induced  me  to  pay  ye  a  visit/ 

**  This  was  rayther  unintelligible  to  IVIike,  seein'  that  it  was  what 
'    ;'  *  he  honestly  called,  the  *  divil*s  own  weather/ 

!  )id  yer  honour  asHy  find  the  way  up?'  inquired  Mike. 

'    asily,  indeed;  I  was  lighted  ail  the  way/ said  the  stranger> 
pii  the  lightnin*. 

"  Jvi  '  himself  by  the  fire^  opposite  his  visitor,  and  endeavour* 

ed  to  ;^  at  his  face,  but  the  man  was  too  deep  ;  there  sartinly 

wmx  somclhm  very  singular  about  him*  Mike's  bluud  began  to  get 
warm,  but  the  appearance,  and  the  free  and  fearless  manner  of  the 
tftningert  kept  him  quiet ;  in  fact,  Blike  changed  from  hot  to  cold,  and 
ill  9  few  minutes  he  began  to  feel,  as  perhaps  he  hud  never  felt  before, 
eoT  1  y  afraid  of  the  man  before  him.     The  stranger  glanced  fre- 

iju-  Alike,  and  the  very  peculiar  expression  of  his  well-shaded 

ej«»  niude  the  lad  feel  quare  and  oncomfortable.  He  fidgeted  aboutj 
wd  hmin  to  consider  where  he  should  light  upon  his  biggest  shille- 
Ugh*  He  sartainly,  and  more  than  once,  wished  the  stranger  in  a  very 
waroi  climate.  He  seemed  perfectly  to  understand  Mike's  thoughts, 
for  he  was  very  particular  in  his  inquiries  afther  his  health;  and  he 
fijiked  isfther  all  his  friends,  and  how  they  were  gettin'on  in  the  world, 
ami  irhai  ihey  had  been  doin*  lately,  and  whether  Mike  had  been  busy, 
and  all  lich  things,  and  so  many  of  them,  that  Alike  began  to  think 
liitD  a  frind  of  the  family,  which  the  stranger  confirmed  by  sayin*, 

**  *  I  feel  a  great  intirest,  Mike  Leary,  in  all  that  ooncarns  ye,  and 
'  Ittve  a  strong  desire  to  sarve  ye,  if  ye  will  jist  be  ufthei  lettin'  me 
]aif>w  how  1  cun  do  it/ 

"  *  By  makin'  yerself  scarce,'  Mike  would  have  said,  but  he  didn't. 
He  was  rayther  onaccuslomed  to  resave,  and  seldom  needed,  offers  of 
aaaistance,  so  he  hardly  knew  what  to  say,  and  therefore  said  nothin*. 

*'  The  stranger  wasn't  at  all  surprised  at  anythin*  Mike  said  or  didn't 
«ay  ;  he  played  with  the  lad  as  ye  would  with  a  well-hooked  trout,  or 
a  delicate  morsel  that  ye  've  only  to  open  yer  mouth  to  swallow*  He 
eonttnued  : — *I  have  been  thinkiu',  Misther  Mike,  that  ye  would  like 
to  pay  roe  a  visit;  in  truth  I  have  called  'specially  to  invite  ye,  and 
as  the  evening  is  so  agreeable,  we  shall  find  no  time  l>etter  than  the 
prisint.  My  sarvants  and  frinds  have  long  been  cxpectin*  ye*  lilister 
,  80  ye  11  have  no  occasion  to  fear  incimvaniencin'  us/ 

^will/  said  Mike,  hardly  know  in'  what  he  was  say  in 
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** '  My  risldince  U  a  considerable  distance  from  this  ;  but  it  will  iilce 
ye  a  very  little  time  to  raach  it  1  Not  so  long,  we  could  not  help 
hoping,  as  it  takes  you,  Tim,  to  reach  the  tail/ 

'' '  Shall  we  start  at  once  ?'  continued  the  stranger* 

"  '  Quite  as  yer  honour  'pl«s^/  said  Mike ;  '  but  I  was  a-tliinkin* 
yer  hnnour  must  be  faint ;  ao,  perhaps,  before  we  go,  ye  'U  be  lakin*  s 
splice  o*  the  bacon, — there  isn't  better  under  the  moon^ — and  a  dhrup  a 
the  raal  stuff,  the  gtnuine  dew^*  and  Mike  pointed  proudly  to  a  keg  lis 
the  corner, — *  don't  spake  of  it/  and  Mike  winked  at  his  visitor,  *  bat 
1  made  it  me&elf/ 

'**  It  was  sartainly  kind  o'  ye,  JVIisther  Leary,  to  think  o*  the  bacon  ; 
and  I  'tn  obleeged  to  ye  for  the  dhrops  that  are  coming  and  I  cam't 
rtnd  it  in  me  to  refuse  yer  offer/ 

'*  Mike  jumped  up  suddenly  to  rake  the  fire  together,  and  taldn*  the 
stranger  rayther  by  surprise,  for  his  cloak  had  slipped  aside,  he  »iw 
somethiii*  that  neairly  made  him  jump  back  agen  ;  but  the  lad  smolhw- 
ed  his  feelin'ii,  and  jist  wint  on  wid  his  job  as  if  he  'd  seen  nothin'  it 
all. 

'* '  Malely  murther !  though/ said  he  to  himsilf;  but  the  sacret'i 
out ;  but  Mike  Leary  is  safe  as  yet,  and,  be  dad  !  but  he  LBtiods 
kapin'  so.  Yer  a  deep  ould  file;  but  I  jist  mane  for  ye  to  pay  yer 
lodgin's/ 

*'  Alike  bustled  about,  lookin'  afther  the  gridiron,  bat  he  couldn't  find 
it  nowha-e, — and  how  could  he,  consideriu'  he  hadn't  one  ? — It  wii&'i 
under  the  bed,  nor  under  the  table ;  it  hadn't  got  among  the  nigs ; 
and  Mike  had  no  neighbour  to  borrow  it;  he  thought  it  must  ne  in 
the  corner  behind  his  visitor ;  and  there,  sure  enough,  he  didn't  lind  it, 
but  he  did  see  a  tunJering  big  tail  curled  round  and  round,  and  the 
tip  turned  up  like  a  snake's  head,  and  all  this  the  owner  quietly  fan* 
cied  was  covered  up  by  his  cloak,  but  it  wasn't,  *  Now  's  the  time/ 
thought  Mike  ;  and  he  very  nately  slipped  one  end  of  a  halter  orer 
the  tail,  and  fashtened  the  other  to  a  nail  in  the  wall. 

"  This  was  a  strange  way,  ye  11  be  thinkin',  to  sarve  a  frind,  but 
IVfike  didn't  fancy  ballancin'  his  accounts  jist  yet,  and  he  felt  saitiin 
his  manhter  has  called  fur  a  siltlement,  so  he  thought  he  'd  turn  round, 
and  open  a  new  score.  Perhaps  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  the  diiil 
in  finer  weather.  Mike  pertinded  to  go  outside  the  house  to  look  for 
the  gridiron.  He  took  one  Hhort  pape  in  at  the  window,  whin  be  saw 
the  divil  aln-ady  began  to  get  fidgety,  and  then  started  off  at  the  ti>p 
of  his  speed,  to  pay  the  first  visit  he  ever  paid  in  his  life  to  the  Ixiuse 
uf  the  praste. 

'^  He  ran  down  the  hill  like  a  hare,  and  in  less  than  no  time  stood  «l 
his  riveri  rice's  door,  » gain  at  which  he  thumped  like  a  bathering-mtiii 
His  riverince  soon  popped  his  blessed  head  out  ov  the  windy,  and  hit 
disturber,  widout  giving  him  lime  to  spnke,  bawled  out, 

*'  *  1  'm  Mike  Leary,  and,  plase  yer  worship,  1  Ve  got  the  divil/ 

**  *  1  always  told  ye  ye  bad,  ye  graceless  whelp!  and  what  di>  ye 
mane  by  disturbiu*  an  honest  man  at  this  time  o'  night,  and  In  aicli 
wedder^  to  tell  him  a  sacret  that  tlie  whole  parish  knows?* 

*"  Quite  thrue,  yer  riverince  ;  but  I 've  trapped  the  divil  himself; 
he  paid  me  a  visit,  and  I  've  tied  him  up  by  his  tail.* 

*'*Bad  luck  to  ye,  Mike  Leary,  fur  a  lyin'  thief  f  Jo  you  think  V9 
persuade  me  tlie  divil  would  lave  his  &nug  fireddc  in  sjch  wather  •» 
this  ?' 


I 
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as  he  has  beeii>  wouldn't  bemane  him  si  If  by 
,  In'm  bag  an'  bone,  head  an*  horns,  and  I  want 


•' '  Mike  Learv,  divil 
tellin'  ye  a  lie ;  I  Ve  got 

yer  river ince  to  come  and  excommunicate  him,  that  we  may  Lave  pace 
in  the  parltdi/ 

"  I  *1J  tell  ye  what,  ye  bogtroltin*  villin  I  if  ye  don't  be  afther  gettin' 
back  to  yer  a  en,  it  *s  yersilf  that  1 11  excommunicate  ;  and  thin  ye  may 
go  and  keep  company  wid  the  divil  for  a  long  day/ 

*'  *  Then,  it 's  yer  riverince  that  won't  come/  said  iMike  ;  '  bad  luck 
to  the  divil  for  com  in'  at  all ;  but  if  I  must  go  back  to  him  by  mesilf, 
ft 's  not  walkin'  I II  go ;  I  '11  jist  borrer  yer  riverince's  pony,  and,  as  I 
like  ndin'  asy,  1  *ll  take  saddle  and  bridle  as  well ;  I  'm  sure  yer  river- 
ince won't  object,  considerin' the  wather;*  and  wid  this  Mike  went 
towards  the  stable. 

*"Och,  ye  murtherin' villin  !  only  wait  till  I  get  down,  and  I'll 
tache  ye  to  borrer  ponies  1  This  Mike  Leary  would  stale  the  beard  off 
tLe  chin  of  the  holy  pope  V 

"Iklike  knew  well  that  the  praste  wouldn't  let  his  pony  go  widout  a 
itmggle  to  save  him,  and  the  praste  was  equally  well  assured  that 
Mike  would  do  as  he  said,  and  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  also  with 
what  he  meant  by  borrow  in'* 

'*  The  lad  had  scarcely  time  to  saddle  and  mount,  w*hen  dowTi  came 
his  riverince  in  his  shirt  and  his  slippers,  bnt  in  sich  a  tunderin'  rage 
that  he  would  have  felt  warm  packed  up  in  ice-  He  had  seized  the 
first  w'apon  that  came  in  his  way^  which  happened  to  be  a  chopper 
that  the  ould  crater  who  waited  on  his  riverince  used  to  cnt  up  the 
sticks  and  the  mate  wid,  and  a  fine  thing  it  was  for  IMike  that  he  had 
the  start,  or  his  pate  might  have  been  made  into  two.  J\like  rode 
away  up  the  hill,  and  the  praste  follard  as  fast  as  he  could  ;  not  a  rap 
cared  he  for  wind  or  wather,  and  sometimes  his  shirt  was  over  his 
head>  and  sometimes  he  thought  it  was  blown  clane  off  his  back,  but 
not  a  word  did  he  spake,  for  the  rage  and  the  runntn'  blew  the  breath 
clane  out  of  his  body. 

"  Mike  rode  leisurely  along,  merely  takin*  care  to  kape  out  o*  reach 
of  his  riverince's  arm,  for  we  must  do  the  lad  the  justice  to  say  that  he 
didn't  want  to  stale  the  horse,  but  only  to  draw  the  praste  np  the  hilL 
In  this  there  was  no  difficulty,  for  his  riverince  stuck  to  his  work  like 
a  brick,  and  ISIike  laughed  to  himself  whin  he  considered  how  nntely 
he  was  takin'  him  to  the  divil.  His  riverince  went  on,  detarmined  to 
go  there,  or  anywhere  else,  for  his  pony.  They  had  scarcely  reached 
halfway  up  the  mountain,  w^hin  they  began  to  hear  a  most  disperate 
uproar,  and  as  they  got  nearer  to  Mike's  house^  there  was  sich  an  iu- 
farnal  clatter  as  niver  was  heard  on  arth  before.  The  wind»  and  the 
rain,  and  the  ttinder,  made  a  vary  respectable  noise^  but  all  wtre 
drowned  in  noise  of  another  sort.  Some  would  have  fancied  that  the 
inner  parts  of  the  mountain  wanted  to  come  out  to  have  a  look  at  the 
daylight.  I  forgot  it  was  night;  but  oiver  mind.  1  '11  jist  be  afther 
tellin*  ye  that  sich  a  roarin*,  Ixowlin',  and  scratchin*  couldn't  have  bt^n 
equalled  by  fifteen  hundred  tousand  womin  doin'  their  best,  and  its  Jist 
mesilf  that  knows  what  one  can  do  whin  her  blood's  np. 

**  Alike  stopped,  and  so  did  the  praste. 

'^  '  Are  ye  afther  bearin'  that  ?*  says  Mike. 

•'  *  I  am,'  says  the  praste. 

■•  *  That  *s  the  ould  baste  himsilf,"  says  Mike. 

*i^  *  f  B  It  y  gays  the  praste. 
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'* '  Yis/  says  Milte  ;  '  and,  dipind  on  it,  I  can  tell  yer  riverince  llie 
cause  o'  the  clatter ;  I  Ijope  ver  riverince  will  pardon  me,  but  some 
time  ago  I  hurrerd  a  lialter  from  yer  riverince,  and  'tis  this  same  thxt 
I  Ve  tied  the  tief  up  with>  and  the  blessed  rope  he  carnt  touch  widoat 
burniii'  his  fingers,  and  isn't  it  atln'  into  his  tail  like  murther.  ¥»♦ 
Mishter  Divil,  yer  in  for  it  now.' 

^"I  *Di  afther  tinkin',  Mike,  that  yer  not  so  bad,  after  aU.  I  *U  g» 
wid  j*e ;  but  jist  get  off  the  pony,  and  let  me  ride ;  and  for  the  Jove  o* 
the  Lord,  give  nie  yer  coat,  for  I  'm  gettin*  cold,  and  it  won't  be  rt- 
spactable  at  all,  at  all,  to  make  my  appearance  in  tliis  stitte  before  the 
divil.  Yer  a  sad  rogue,  JMike  ;  but  I  suppose  I  must  be  afther  for- 
giYin'  ye,     I  *m  sure  I  should  if  ye  had  a  drop  o'  whiskey/ 

*^  'No  sooner  said  than  sarved,'  cried  Mike,  as  he  handed  his  river- 
ince a  bottle,  which  he  was  seldom  widout,  and  havin*  got  off  the  pony, 
and  out  of  the  coat,  hiss  riverince  took  his  place  in  both  case*,  and  they 
pursued  their  journey,  the  praste  merely  remarkin' :  — '  Of  couiset 
Mike,  I  shall  have  the  halter  back  ?' 

** '  Of  course  V  replied  Mike,  '  and  the  divil  wid  it,  if  yer  rireriisce 
plases/ 

"  Whin  tliey  reached  the  house,  a  very  swate  sane  of  confoaioii 
they  saw.  The  chairs  looked  as  if  they  *d  been  havin'  a  deadly  battle 
wid  one  anoder,  for  legs  and  arms  were  strewed  in  all  directions ;  the 
table  had  gone  clane  mad,  and  had  cut  its  capers  till  it  fell  down  all  of 
a  heuD  ;  a  whole  side  of  bacon  was  brllin'  on  the  fire,  and  the  divil  hid 
basteti  it  wid  the  frying-pan.  The  tief  had  taken  one  swate  pig  by 
his  purty  little  tail,  and  broken  its  nose  against  the  wall,  and  had 
clawed  the  ear  of  anoder,  and  swallowed  it  whole  ;  butt  worse  than  ail, 
he  had  danced  upon  the  whiskey-cask»  and  smashed  it  to  smithereeni; 
but  the  roariii*  lion  didn't  forgit  first  of  all  to  dhrink  the  whiskey,  and 
a  blind  man  might  have  seen  that  the  baste  was  roarin'  dhnink. 

'^  When  Mike  saw  all  this,  he  didn't  spake  a  word  ;  he  only  said  to 
himself,  *  I  'ra  thinkin',  Mishter  Divilj  that  yeUl  be  afther  payin*  for 
yer  sport/ 

"  The  moment  Mike  and  the  praste  intered,  he  was  quiet  as  any 
helpless  lamb ;  he  shlunk  into  the  corner,  like  a  well- whipped  cui» 
and  would  have  put  his  tail  betwane  his  legs,  only  he  couldn'u 

** '  Ho !  ye  Ve  here,  are  ye  ?'  says  the  praste. 

**  Not  a  word  did  the  divil  reply. 

"■^  The  divil's  in  it,  but  we  'II  find  manes  to  make  ye  spake T  and 
says  he,  '  I^Iike,  be  afther  givin'  me  some  wather  ;'  and  Mike  gave  his 
riverince  the  wather,  and  his  riverince  blessed  it,  and  turned  it  to  holy 
wather  intirely,  and  thin  his  riverince  dipped  his  hand  into  it«  and 
gave  the  divil  a  taste  o'  it ;  and  didn't  it  go  into  him  like  scaldin* 
broth  ;  be  dad,  but  it  did  ;  and  how  he  roared,  and  how  be  groaned* 
while  Mike  and  the  praste  larfed  outright,  and  well  they  might 

**  'Now,  thin,  ye  brimstoue-stinkin'  baste  !  what  have  ye  got  to  »y 
for  yersilf  ?' 

"  The  unfortunate  divil  could  only  groan*  Wid  that  the  praste  give 
him  a  taste  more  of  the  wather* 

"  '  Spake,  and  be  damned  V  cried  he,  *  It 's  yerself  that  shall  re- 
mi  ml>er  comin'  to  BiiJlyhaugh/ 

"  The  pixir  divil  managed  to  st|uake  ont^^'  Let  me  go  1  let  roe  go! 
and  I  '11  be  on  my  oath  niver  to  come  wjdin  fifty  milea  of  yer  riv«Tifl« 
again/ 
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^*  Ye  will  ?'  said  his  riverince  ;  '  yes,  I  dare  say  je  will ;  bot,  dn 
I  f€T  think  I  'm  sich  a  fool  as  to  take  a  divil's  oath  ^  do!  I.     1 11  hmre 
yer  bond;   yes^  yer  bond,  lilisther  Divil,  and  brake  it  if  yer  dut** 

"  The  divil  signified  his  willingness  to  comply  wid  any  taniia  tm  get 
free*  2^  I  ike  wanted  to  try  the  effects  of  the  shillelagh  on  Ua  alcalL 
but  the  praste  wooldn't  ha^e  it  at  all ;  he  had  no  objectioii  to  tase, 
but  he  didn't  like  committiu'  murther;  besides,  bis  nverinor  liad  mn 
eye  to  buniness,  for  he  knew  that  rootin*  out  the  diTiJ^  like  oder  ill 
wades>  made  work, 

'^  Alike,  by  the  praste's  desire^  produced  a  sikin,  aud  hit  mcrinoe 
aat  himsilf  down  to  write,  and  he  wrote  an  aj^raxniut  aa  lo^^  aa  a 
homily.  He  tied  the  divil  dowu  in  all  ^irts  of  waya  aiver  ag*ia  t» 
show  his  nose  in  Ballyhaugh  ;  there  was  all  sorts  of  euraea  and  analJie- 
mis,  and  the  like ;  and  he  made  the  divil  promise  to  ate  him^f  up  if 
iver  he  broke  his  bond*  The  like  of  this  wrilin*  ve  woQ*t  often  meet 
wid.  Wbin  it  was  fi ni^^hed,  be  gave  it  to  the  divil  to  tign,  and  what 
fthould  he  do  to  make  the  barg'in  more  bindiu*,  bot  open  a  vein,  and 
write  his  divilish  name  wid  his  blocnl, 

** '  And  now/  said  be,  *  to  be  sore,  kind  sir,  ye  'U  be  afther  lettia* 
me  go  ?  Come,  undo  the  halter,  for  I  assure  you  it  begins  to  make  mm 
hie  rather  on  comfortable/ 

**  *  To  be  s^ure  I  to  be  sure !'  says  the  praste,  '  and  wid  that  he  wiot 
behind  him,  pertindin'  to  undo  the  halter;  but,  faix !  he  took  op  his 
chopper,  and  wid  one  clane  blow  cul  off'  the  tip  of  the  dtviV$  taiL  8a^ 
than  gave  a  bellow  that  would  have  quieted  a  thousand  big  roarin* 
ma,  and  widout  so  much  aa  sayin'  good  night  to  ye,  bounced  through 

'  winder*  The  noise  the  divil  made  drove  Mike  against  the  wall, 
[quite  stunned  the  poor  lad,  but  notbin*  the  baste  could  do  had  any 
feet  on  his  blessed  riverince;  he  cried  out  as  the  divil  flew  away, — 
•  Ha  i  ha  I  roe  boy,  there  ye  go,  wid  yer  tail  off;  but  iiiver  mind, 
there 's  plenty  o'  places  where  they  retail  bad  spirits,*  and  wid  that  his 
riverince  picked  up  the  tail,  and  be  and  I^Iike  made  tbimselves  comfort- 
able, and  ate  their  suppers  quite  well/ 

"Now,  then/'  continued  Tim,  "I  Ve  only  to  tell  yer  honours  that 
the  blessed  jewel  that  ye*ve  been  favoured  wid  a  sight  of,  is  the  very 
tail  that  the  divil  wore  whin  he  visited  JVIike  Leary  on  the  night  o*  the 
ianious  storm.  And,  can  yer  honours  concave  anythin'  more  precious 
and  beautiful.  Here  it  Is,  and  here  it  shall  be  as  long  as  the  world 
staiidH. 

'  I  *U  just  conclude  by  tellin'  yer  honours  what  became  of  Mike,  and 
t  the  praste,  and  the  other  paple.  To  begin  wid  the  halter;  by  express 
deaire,  it  was  sent  to  his  holiness  at  Home,  and  Lis  holiness  was  so  de- 
lighted wid  it,  and  so  sure  that  it  would  put  bioi  into  the  right  road, 
that  he  bung  himself  wid  it.  What  became  of  the  divil  1  have  niver 
exactly  htrnt,  but  His  quite  sartin  that  since  that  night  he  hasn't  been 
ao  free  wid  bis  personal  visits,  and  much  more  particular  in  the  com- 
pany he  kapes< 

'*  If  ve  look  about  ye  in  swate  Bally baugb,  ye  '11  persave  that  he  s 
not  broken  his  bond ;  ye  may  be  sbure  bis  nose  has  niver  since  been  on 
this  side  the  mountain. 

"  The  ble^ed  praste,  good  luck  to  bis  mimery,  was  made  prior  of 
our  monastery,  and  a  swate  place  it  was  ;  Mike  was  made  cook,  and 
be  lived  well,  and  died  fat.  I've  done  at  iaist,  and  I  hope  yer  honours 
are  aatisfied  wid  the  iaiL'* 
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QUEEN  ELIZABETH'S  VISIT  TO  SANDWICH. 

ST   a£NEY  CURtlMG. 

^'  TWnk  ye  see 
Tlie  very  penons  of  mir  noble  st4iry» 
Am  they  wen?  tivinf^  ;  think  you  iee  them  gre^t, 
And  fcilloi\''d  with  tlie  geneml  throng  and  tweftC 
Of  ituiH^and  friencttt  ;  then  in  a  moment  «ee 
How-  »oiJU  iliis  mightiness  meets  misery.*' 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  August,  1597,  tlie  sun  shone  hrigVu 
to  every  eye  in  the  good  town  of  Sandwich,  except  to  that  ofCii- 
tharinc  de  IMandeville*  She  alone,  amidst  all  the  bustle  and  excite- 
ment consequent  upon  the  expected  arrival  of  Queen  Elijeabetli  on 
that  day,  sad,  sick,  and  solitary,  remained  closely  immured  in  her 
chamber,  whose  lattice  window  looked  out  across  the  haven  upon 
the  fertile  Ish  of  Thanet, 

With  her  lovely  but  pallid  cheek  upon  her  hand^  she  sat  and 
watched  the  main  of  waters,  as  they  rippled  in  the  sun-b^ams  off 
Pegwell  Bay.  Since  the  Bonaventura  had  gone  down  upon  the  Good- 
win Sands,  for  hours  at  a  time  would  she  sit  and  gaze  upon  that 
part  of  the  ocean  which  surges  around  the  headland,  where  last  the 
had  watched  the  boat  containing  her  lover,  as  he  made  effort  to 
intercept  the  devoted  bark  of  the  adventurers.  Her  hawks,  houDfK 
and  s^teeds  were  alike  neglected ;  the  falcons  moped  in  their  tower, 
the  hounds  bayed  unnoted  in  the  kennel^  and  the  steedt  yerkcd 
out  their  heels  with  impatience  in  the  stall. 

Amidst  the  multiplicity  of  matters  to  be  arranged  and  attended  tO| 
preparatory  to  the  ro3'al  visit  at  his  house,  Sir  Philip  de  Mandevitle 
had  been  so  much  occupied  since  his  return,  that  he  had  failed  to  no- 
tice the  deep  and  settled  melancholy  which  now  pervaded  the  spirits 
of  his  sometime  joyous  child.  The  household,  tooj  was  aJtogether 
in  a  state  of  confusion  and  bustle.  Serving  men  and  maids  wer« 
hurrying  hither  and  ttiither  ;  oflicials  constantly  coming  and  going, 
ordering  and  counter-ordering  ;  messengers  departing  and  arriving; 
and  the  whole  establi.shment  in  that  state  of  uproar  and  discomfort, 
which  is  always  more  or  less  the  case  when  guests  of  high  import- 
ance are  about  to  bless  some  favoured  individual  with  iJie  honour  of 
a  visit. 

Up  rose  the  sun  o'er  marsh  and  meadow,  turret  and  twisted  ehaci- 
ney,  roof  and  steeple,  on  the  important  J3th  of  August.  1597»  a  diy 
big  with  the  fate  of  Master  Mumble,  the  mayor,  the  barons  and 
burgesses,  the  supporters  of  royal  canopies,  the  stewards  of  the 
court,  the  Queen's  bailiffs,  and  the  town-clerk  and  hog- beadle  of 
Sandwich* 

Sandwich,  indeed,  on  this  day  was  like  one  great  guard-house. 
The  turrets  and  towers  of  its  various  gate-houses  surmounted  with 
flags,  banners,  and  banderoles,  which,  various  in  device  and  hoc^ 
streamed  and  flaunted  gaily  in  the  breeze ;  its  walls,  bristling  with 
pikes  and  matchlock  barrels*  frowning  with  heavy  ordnance,  and 
resounding  with  the  roll  of  ^rass  drums,  the  bray  of  trumpets,  the 
hoarse  roar  of  command,  and  the  clash  and  clatter  of  armed  men^ 


Those  who  look  upon  this  dull  and  deserted  town  in  the  yw 
with  its  still  and  solitary  neighboiirhootl,  would  hardly  con* 
that  it  e^er  containcrd  within  its  walls  so  lively  a  population  as 
this  day  fretted  in  its  streets  and  thoroughfares.  To  gaee  upon 
earthy  beds  and  green  mounds  of  those  peculiarly  damp  and 
ismal- looking  churchyards,  one  would  hardly  suppose  them  com- 
>unded  and  amalgamated  with  the  bodies  and  bones,  the  limbs  and 
lews,  the  fragments  and  particles  of  the  aspiring  citizens,  the 
rashbuckler  cavaliers,  the  soldiers,  sailors^  pretty  lasses^  and  un- 
ashed  artificers  composing  the  mob,  gentle  ancl  simple,  who  on 
lis  day  strutted  and  bellowed  so  abominably  through  the  streets  of 
andwich. 

Up  rose  the  sun  o'er  tower  and  town,  on  the  13th  of  August,  1597 1 
The  sun,  however,  was  not  so  early  up  as  the  Sandwichers :  the 
IV hole  place  was  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement  long  before  it  was 
ight.  These  were  days  in  which  men  went  to  roost  almost  as  soon 
( the  fowU  in  their  poultry-yards,  and  arose  from  their  truckle-beds 
ith  the  early  village- cock. 

If  the  present  few-and-far-between,  the  scattered  few,  who  now 
inhabit  this  Cinque  Port,  could  look  back  upon  the  multitude 
Iwarming  the  street?  at  the  period  we  are  writing  of,  joyous,  '*  gbt- 
ering  in  golden  coats/'  and  full  of  spirits  as  the  month  of  iMay,  they 
Id  perhaps  throw  up  their  eyes,  and  fancy  the  whole  town  had 
""  >wed  the  insane  root  which  takes  the  reason  prisoner. 
'ge  pieces  of  tapestry,  and  strips  and  fragments  of  cloth,  hung 
many  of  the  open  casements  of  the  houses  on  either  side  the 
incipal  streets,  reaching  nearly  to  the  pavement,  FIngs  met  each 
'  er  from  the  opposite  room- windows,  like  the  proud  banners  of 
itral  chivalry  in  an  ancient  hall ;  and  the  heraldic  honours  and 
lions  of  many  a  Kentish  knight,  which  had  been  rotting  since 
,  York  and  Lancastrian  feuds  in  lofla  and  garrets,  were  tliis  day 
'ought  to  light,  and  hung  up  in  the  rooms  and  halls  of  old  8antL. 
Wicb«  The  streets  themselves,  too,  were  strewn  with  rushes^  herbs, 
Liid  flags ;  the  quaint  old  houses  embosomed  in  flowers  and  shrubs, 
id  festooned  with  wreaths ;  the  highways  and  byways,  the  blind 
leys,  and  tortuous  courts  were  hung  with  garlands,  antl  peopled 
itn  cavaliers  and  ladies  gay,  together  with  soldiers,  SAilors,  and 
iittlers,  barbers,  bakers,  gardeners,  tapestry- workers,  and  pork* 
butcher;*^  vintners,  cutlers,  pilots,  pastry-cooks,  fish-fAgi,  anfl  §hip- 
carpenters.  ISIinstrels*  (so  called)  also  piped  through  the  town  ; 
the  warden  of  the  company  of  tailors  muitere<]  hii  bandy  force  in 
J^Qcksboat  Street;  the  shoemakers  fell  in  at  Hog's  Comer  ;  the  wea^ 
^vers  and  fishermen  Qiarched  down  Strand  Sitreet,  and  took  up  their 
itation  finally  beside  Blue  Dick'sf  pond  ;  ami  the  gentlemen  yeomen 
of  the  county  rode  up,  and  posted  themselvew  urithout  Canterbur^r 
Gate.  Then  again  there  were  co«telets  of  ale  tapped  in  the  Belch^ry, 
Inmnes  of  beer  broached  in  the  Fiih  and  Corn  3f «rket«,  afid  •  b«iTtl 
jDf  Gascaigne  wine  distributed  tei  Cbaotry  House  8<jiiarc,  h^Mm 
of  beer  sold  at  aU  the  hcMlcli  it  one  halfpenny  per  potifev 


*  AH  penons  piping,  or  playng  «n  Mriafii 
pvYi,  were  calli^  miiutrcii  mt  tbk  tioM,  mai  m 


t  BItie  Dick,  who  wmk«i  ■>  \au4  la  imm^JMf  f^  ^g^m  < 
Cantrrlrurf  cathedral*  amAmw^m  wmrrmJwm  mi  Ms  ftmmMmg 
Ind  ii«wf«  from  C^uiurtMfy. 
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Then  there  was  no  end  to  rows  and  railings  within  doors^  and  squab- 
bling and  fighting  without ;  riot  and  rascallity,  strife,  manslaughter, 
filching  from  pockets,  and  all  sorts  of  j>etty  larcenies.  Three  re- 
spectable townsmen  were  this  day  banishecl  for  life,  for  thefU  io 
dwelling-houses ;  one  worthy  inhabitant  sentenced  to  have  his  ean 
cut  off,  and  nailed  to  a  cart-wheel,  for  assaulting  a  jurat  whilst  m 
duty  ;  and  an  old  woman  ordered  to  go  about  the  town  with  a  mor- 
tar borne  before  her,  for  abuse  of  the  mayor.  These  were  indeed 
the  good  old  days,  when  old  women  could  not  lie  with  impunity, 
but  were  flagellated,  made  to  stand  in  chantries  in  white  sheetf, 
driven  through  streets  with  mortars  borne  before  them,  and  even 
seated  upon  the  cucken-stoo). 

O  Sandwich  !  lone,  desolate,  melancholy,  and  neglected,  with  thy 
shops,  wharfs,  and  warehouses  to  let,  thy  cabin-like  apartments^  in 
the  bulkhead-looking  stories  of  thy  dwellings,  damp  and  decayed: 
thy  walled  gardens ;  thy  various  markets ;  thy  doses,  chantries, 
friaries,  and  hospitals,  now  so  ruinate  and  waste ; — who  can  look  back 
upon  what  thou  once  wast,  without  sharing  the  melancholy  per- 
vading the  whole  town.  Where  now,  indeed,  O  Sandwich,  are  we 
to  find,  even  In  the  parish  of  St.  Clement  alone,  the  streets  and  tho* 
roughfares  once  so  filled  with  bustle  and  life?  Who  shall  presume 
to  point  out,  amongst  the  quaint^looking,  ruinous  cabins,  still  totter- 
ing, and  affording  shelter  for  bats  and  bloated  toads,  the  location  of 
the  Capel  Street,  the  Old  Hall  Streets,  the  Tarechef  Streets,  the 
K  nigh  ten  Streets,  and  the  Knightrider  Streets  ?  Who  shall  now 
say  where  once  was  Price  Lane,  leading  to  the  walls ;  the  Garget, 
or  Communis  Latrinam,  near  Davy*8  Gate,  or  Barn  send,  described 
as  the  street  going  from  the  Chain  to  the  town-wall^  or  Pondend 
Garden,  or  Lme's  Garden,  or  Galliard  Garden,  or  West  Delf  Wil- 
derness ?  Where  now  are  the  Libberpets,  the  Crowpeck,  Gascoigne 
Lanej  the  Cage  in  the  Fishniarket,  or  the  inclosed  Pleasatmce  in 
Dregger  Lane  ?  \''erily.  Sandwich,  thy  glory  hath  departed  from 
thee ;  **  thou  art  no  more  as  thou  hast  been." 

On  the  13th  August,  1607j  the  streets  we  have  named  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  carnival.  All  day  long  did  the  crowd  roll  back* 
wards  and  forwards  like  a  surging  tide  in  these  various  thorough- 
fares, and  all  day  long  were  the  gate-keepers  employed  in  putting 
strangers  to  their  answers,  breaking  the  shins  of  intruders,  and 
acoring  upon  the  pates  of  vagabonds  who  strove  to  push  in  amo^pt 
their  betters.  All  day  long,  too,  were  the  town-guards  and  varioaf 
beadles  endeavouring  in  vain  to  keep  order  and  regularity,  and  make 
a  respectable  appearance  in  the  streets. 

Meanwhile  her  IMajesty  had  been  long  expected,  and  no  pisa 
could  say  at  which  gate  she  was  about  to  enter.  To  Master  Mumble^ 
the  Mayor,  alone  was  the  hour  of  her  coming,  and  the  point  she 
would  arrive  at,  supposed  to  be  known. 

At  the  Sandown  gate,  how^ever,  was  the  greatest  crush.  Thert 
the  soldiery  and  volunteers  being  mostly  drawn  up,  on  either  side 
the  way,  and  flags  and  banners  waving  thickly  as  poppies  in  a  corn- 
field, the  scene  was  most  brilliant  and  imposing.  Master  Mavor* 
too,  with  no  less  than  nine  portly  jurats  revolving  around  his  h'oge 
body,  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  was  observed  to  hot er 
more  constantly  and  anxiously  about  the  Sandown  gate  than  in  the 
vicinity  of  any  of  the  other  gates  of  the  town.     Three  hundred  of 
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the  moBt  respectable  personages  in  the  immediate  neighbourhoorl^ 
apparelled  in  white  satin  doublets,  slashed  and  puf!ed    with  pea- 

e^reen,  and  having  pink  ribbons  on  the  sleeves,  wearing  also  black 
Gascoigne  hose,  and  cross -gartered  with  scarleL  Gentlemen  volun- 
teers, each  gentleman  having  a  morion  and  a  cah*ver»  had  offered 
their  services  to  do  suk  and  service,  and  mount  guard  d&y  and  night 
whilst  her  Majesty  remained. 

*'  And  now  sits  expectation  in  the  air/*  All  day  long  the  nobility 
and  mobility  of  Sandwich  had  been  in  a  state  of  ferment;  many 
having  been  drunk  and  sober  two  or  three  times  over,  in  drinking 
healths  to  her  ^lajesty,  and  still  she  had  not  arrived.  From  early 
dawn  till  near  nightfall  (for  it  was  now  upon  the  stroke  of  seven 
p.  M,  by  St.  Clement's  clock)  had  the  Sandwich  folks  kept  their  spi- 
rits, as  jt  were,  upon  the  ijui  vive,  and  hope  deferred,  together  with 
too  much  Hquor,  began  to  make  their  hearts  and  stomachs  exceeding 
sick,  when  it  began  to  rain  furiously^  and  Master  Mayor  to  grow 
also  out  of  humour. 

At  length  a  hum^  like  the  drone  of  a  Lincolnshire  bagpipe,  was 
heard  on  the  road,  far  away  beyond  the  Gate- house.  It  was  evi- 
dently a  sound  of  mighty  import.  The  noise  of  many  voices,  much 
loyalty,  and  large  masses  coming  slowly  onwards,  something  similar 
to  the  noise  of  a  disbanded  power  riotously  inclined*  The  sound 
corataunicated  itself  within  the  walls  of  Sandwich  ;  the  pent  up  mul- 
titude began  to  expand  as  it  were,  to  perspire  afresh  at  every  pore, 
to  effervesce,  and  threaten  spontaneous  combustion.  The  town- 
guard  and  halberdiers  of  the  West  Port  are  put  to  it  to  keep  their 
posts;  heads  are  broke  by  dozens,  and  women  trampled  upon ;  and 
yet  will  not  the  mob  be  restricted  or  restrained.  A  brazen  trump 
at  this  moment  suddenly  rings  out  '*  no  mistake "  from  the  Gate- 
house;  it  is  answered  from  the  bastions  and  ramparts  that  girt  the 
town,  east,  west,  north,  and  south.  There  is  a  noise  amongst  the 
excited  folks,  as  when,  in  these  latter  times,  the  horses  are  really  off 
on  the  Derby  Day  upon  Epsom  Downs.  Even  Master  Mayor  is  shoved 
about  hither  and  thither,  and  compressed  upon  jurats,  baroTis,  and 
burges&es,  as  he  strives  to  get  to  his  proper  post  without  the  walls 
of  the  town.  His  red  gown  is  torn  in  the  press,  his  wig  trodden 
under  foot,  and  no  respectable  citizen  can  say  what  has  become  of 
the  wife  of  his  bosom.  The  soldiery  are  driven  desperate,  pikes  are 
at  the  pits  of  people's  stomachs;  the  hog-beadle's  staff  is  beaten  to 
pieces  with  drumming  upon  the  hard  heads  of  his  neighbours,  and 
his  nose  has  begun  to  bleed  from  ire  and  over  exertion.  Then  came 
the  cry  of  the  captains  upon  duty  at  the  barbican,  and  the  angry 
shouts  of  the  irate  Mayor. 

**  Ha,  rascils  !**  he  roared,  '*  I  would  I  had  a  galtows  erected  here 
at  hand*  Beat  back  that  huge  fellow,  Master  Beadle,  clambering  up 
the  flag.staff.  Mercy  o'  me  J  what  a  crowd  of  women  have  got  up 
here  amongst  the  burgesses  and  town-councillors  !  ILi,  rascals  *  I 
shall  be  crushed  to  a  mummy  !  Quoit  me  down  that  rude  vagabond 
fighting  with  the  haberdasher's  wife,  Ensign  Peake.  Fetch  me  a 
wipe  at  those  pestilent  rogues  throwing  rotten  apples  at  the  Queen's 
bailiff  and  the  supervisor  of  the  water-del  f.  Get  me  a  dozen  strung 
fellow*  from  before  the  Pelican  Inn,  Maj^ter  Facefright ;  tell  them 
to  bring  crab-tree  staves  with  'em.  Body  o'  mel  but  111  scratch 
the  heads  of  these  varlets  that  so  choke  up  the  gateway.     Hark  ! 
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Lupus,"  lie  contmueil,  as  the  report  of  a  matchlock  met  his  ear, 
**  what  noise  is  that?  Clear  a  passage,  villains  !  Gentlemen,  handle 
your  calivers*  Tlirow  open  the  gates  there,  warder.  The  Lord  uf 
his  infintte  mercy  be  good  to  me  V  cried  the  still  struggling  chief 
magistrate ;  "  the  Queen  *8  at  hand,  and  I  can't  get  out  to  receive 
her  \" 

And  now,  in  midst  of  this  uproar,  the  huge  gates  being  thrown 
open,  folks  peer  out  on  either  hand,  and  the  cavidcade  U  Actually  to 
be  seen  in  the  road  beyond. 

Meanwhile  a  silence  ensues,  as  when  the  storm  suddenly  lulls,  in 
order  to  gather  breath  for  a  greater  effort*  It  lasts  till  the  head  of 
the  procession  has  almost  reached  the  gate,  and  then  in  an  instant 
the  cannon  from  the  ramparts  seem  to  tear  open  men's  ears,  and 
cover  every  one  near  with  sulphur,  charcoal,  and  saltpetre,  dismay, 
and  chread ;  then  out  roll  the  ready-braced  drums  and  braxen  trum- 
pets ;  then  caliver  and  matchlock  rattled  the  welkin's  ear,  and  a 
shout  itrose  that  shook  the  old  Saxon  tower  of  St.  Clement's  church 
to  its  foundation-stone, 

Meantime  Master  Mayor,  (her  Blajesty  having  halted  without  the 
Sandown  gate  with  all  her  cavalcade,)  he  being  apparelled,  as  the 
account  saith,  in  a  scnrkte  gounc^  did  then  and  there  yield  uuto  her 
Mqjcstit*A'  hand  his  mace  ;  which  her  Majesty  receiving,  amidst  all 
this  smoke,  fire,  and  uproar,  in  no  whit  dismayed,  restored  to  him 
again,  with  a  tiiarvellously  civil  speech  and  coraplimentarj. 

'^  What  think  ye,  my  lords,"  she  said  to  the  nobler  opposite  her, 
*'  of  our  reception  in  Sandwich  ?  By  God's  grace  we  feel  oarself  so 
well  satisfied  with  the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants,  that  we  desire  of 
Master  JMayor  no  less  than  that  he  should  express  the  same  to  all 
and  sundry,  giving  our  hearty  commendation  of  the  good  order  we 
find  here,  as  well  as  for  the  excellence  of  their  small  shot.*** 

Ailer  which,  the  cavalcade  once  more  getting  in  motion,  in  an- 
other minute  the  walls  of  Sandwich  encircled  their  Queen.  And 
now,  the  procession  having  entered  the  Sandown  gate,  the  people 
were  rewarded  with  a  sight  thereof  First  came  a  squadron  of  ca- 
valry, mounted  orf  cream-coloured  steeds,  gallantly  armed,  and  clad 
in  buff  and  gold,  scarfed  and  plumed  ;  then  followed  a  goodly  com- 
pany of  pikemen  on  foot,  whose  steps  kept  time  to  the  rolling  drum 
and  wry-necked  fife;  then  was  seen  (what  at  that  time  in  itself  wai 
a  curiosity)  namely,  a  huge,  ill-contrived  leathern  veliicle,  gilded  all 
over,  and  called  a  coach^  and  which,  creaking  and  groaning  like  the 
idol  of  Juggernaut,  contained  five  awful-looking,  owl-like  judges, 
incorruptible,  incomprehensible,  and  inscrutable,  every  line  of  their 
parchment  visages  rigid  with  stern  resolve  and  strong  sense.  Next 
to  that  creaked  the  royal  carriage,  drawn  by  eight  enormous  grey 
steedsj  with  flowing  mane  and  tail,  driven  by  a  coachman,  grave- 
looking  as  the  preceding  judges,  and  quiet  as  sapient-looking^  bare- 
headed, and  sweating  with  his  exertions  in  keeping  back  his  mettled 
steeds,  so  as  to  preserve  a  grave  and  dignified  deportment  and  pace. 
Then  came  a  company  of  peak-bearded  gentry,  astride  upon  Flemish 
mares,  intermingled  with  a  score  of  running  footmen,  accoutred  in 
fantastic  liveries  of  light  brown,  picked  out  with  yellow.     Amidst 

*  Q^icen  Elizab«tl%  whpn  at  die  Sandon  n  Gate,  gave  great  Gommendation  uithe 
towTiisfotks^  not  only  for  their  good  prdcr^  buc  eis  hUo  for  the  excellence  of  dicii' 
amaU  shot  tt*.-- Bo  vs. 
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this  fraternity  of  Hunk ies  walked  the  Mayor  of  Sandwich  and  all  his 
civic  company,  his  body  bent  forward*,  and  bowing  to  the  centre  at 
every  step  he  took.  After  this  followed  a  third  carriage,  filled  with 
radiant,  exauisite,  and  unmatchable  females,  most  likely  maids  of 
honour  to  the  Queen.  They  appeared  highly  amused  and  diverted 
with  all  they  saw ;  for  they  laughed  conaumedly,  and  chatted  to 
each  other  incessantly,  the  luxuriant  ringlets  upon  their  creamy 
cheeks  being  in  a  state  of  constant  vibration  and  agitation  conse- 
quent upon  their  mirth,  which,  indeed,  was  only  to  be  kept  in  check 
by  the  continued  roar  of  the  artillery  from  the  ramparts,  the  file- 
firing  of  the  small  arms  in  the  streets,  and  the  clang  and  clangour  of 
tnonpet  and  drum.  Then  followed  a  fourth  carriage,  containing 
modier  full  complement  of  fair  females  and  cavaliers  of  condition  ; 
iifter  which  followed  a  troop  of  horse,  armed  in  *'  back,  breast,  and 
pot ;"  the  whole  being  brought  up  by  a  triple  line  of  pikemen,  who, 
atretching  completely  across  the  road,  formed  a  sort  of  rear-guard, 
each  line  halting  and  coming  to  the  right  about  alternately,  with 
Iheir  wejipons  at  the  long  trail,  and  then  retiring  through  the  inter- 
vals of  the  preceding  files,  as  modern  skirmishers  are  seen  to  do, 
when  executing  the  raancEuvre  of  the  fire  and  retire,  and  by  which 
wise  provision  the  pressure  from  without  was  in  some  sort  kept 
back,  her  Majesty's  carriage  allowed  room,  and  the  rabblement  from 
the  neighbouring  villages  finally  shut  out  of  the  town* 

And  now,  we  would  it  were  possible,  and  that  space  would  allow 
of  our  giving  a  full  and  particular  account  of  all  tne  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  this  most  condescending  visit  of  her  Slajesty.  Our 
limits,  however,  will  not  permit  of  more  than  a  fractional  part  being 
here  dilated  upon.  All  we  can  therefore  accomplish  will  be  to  glance 
at  one  or  two  of  the  devices  and  divertisements  invented  and  devised 
for  the  royal  pastime  whilst  she  remained.  Suffice  it,  then,  we  have 
brought  her  Majesty  by  easy  stages  into  this  town  of  towns,  and  she 
is  already  progressing  along  Strand  Street,  where  from  either  side 
hung  divers  cords,  entwined  and  twisted  with  branches  of  tiie  vine  ; 
their  leaves  hanking  (as  the  account  saith)  crosse  the  streets^  and  upon 
them  hung  pendant  difvcrK  garhndes  offi/ne  JlowcrSf  so  that,  what 
witli  garlands  and  vine-leaves  over  head,  and  rushes^  herbex^  and 
flags,  and  flowers  strewed  beneath  her  feet,  her  Majesty  rode  in  a 
p«rtect  bower  of  bliss,  until  she  came  to  her  lodging,  **  «/V"^  kowsCj 
over  whereon  her  amies  were  settc  and  hanked  with  tap  est  rye." 

Thus,  then,  her  Majesty  progressed  down  Strand  Street,  amidst 
•uch  a  din  of  warlike  instruments  as  though  the  inhabitants  meant  to 
blow  the  town  piecemeal  into  the  air  for  her  especial  honour  and 
glory. 

*^  And,  O,  ye  mortal  ©ngiuet,  wliose  rade  ihroau 
The  tminot-tal  Jove's  dread  dfirooiini  couatt'rfeil," 

we  pray  a  cessation  of  your  clamour  whilst  we  safi&ly  lodge  her  at 

Sir  Philip  Mandeville*a  mansion. 

First  and  foremost,  then,  she  was  stayed  in  mid  career  by  Rychard 
I  Spicer,  minister  of  St.  Clement's,  and  the  towne*s  orator,  who,  back- 

ea  by  other  mini»ters,  and  the  stok-masier,  halted  the  procession  for 

the  purpose  of  delivering  an  oration,  penned  for  the  purpose,  of  a 
iinost  portentous  length  and  singular  dulncss,  and  of  which  her 
l3fajesty  gave  great  commendation,  and  once  more  essayed  to  move 

!>n.     Then,  again,  she  was  brought  to  a  stand,  for  the  purpose  of 
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being  presented  with  a  '*  citppe  of  golde"  weighing  two-and-thirty 
ounces,  and  having  a  cover  of  curious  device,  and  which  her  Majesty 
graciously  receiving,  did  hand  to  Ralph  Lane,  one  of  her  equerries, 
a  right  jovial  and  merry-conceited  gentleman,  who  ''pot  it  in  bis 
pocket."  After  which  the  cavalcade  again  put  on,  but  was  stayed 
after  a  few  paces  by  Simon  Beetle,  the  head-raaster  of  the  prepara- 
tory  school,  who,  apparelled  in  a  black  gown  and  hood,  lined  with 
white  taffeta,  presented  the  Queen  with  a  Greek  Testament,  accom- 
panying the  gift  with  an  appropriate  speech,  of  such  portentoui 
length  that  her  Alajesty  cut  it  short  by  a  severe  reprimand  in  the 
language  in  whicli  the  holy  volume  was  written,  and  which  so 
amassed  the  donor  that  he  was  carried  off  in  a  fit  by  the  hog-beaJle 
to  the  Pelicane  Inn,  After  which,  '*  the  imperial  votaress,  fancying 
she  was  free,"  once  more  essayed  to  move  on  out  of  the  press,  and, 
notwithstanding  that  she  was  lauded  and  extolled  at  every  step,  and 
verses  and  poems  sang  and  said  by  '*  pretty  dimpled  pages,"  in  the 
shape  of  parish  foundlings,  who,  planted  against  even/  poxt  and  car ^ 
tier  from  her  first  entry  to  her  lodging,  sung  hallelujahs  at  the  top  of 
their  voices,  she  at  length  reached  8ir  Philip  Blandeville's  mansion* 
where  she  was  received  by  that  gentleman  in  a  proper  and  dignified 
manner* 

And  now,  again,  we  would  it  came  within  our  capacity,  or  the 
limits  of  this  paper,  to  describe  how  her  Majesty  comported  her^lf 
during  the  remainder  of  this  eventful  evening.  As  how  she  held 
converse  with  my  Lord  Cobham  during  the  refection  served  in  the 
hall  of  the  mansion,  and  where  a  throne  had  been  erected  for  her  on 
a  raised  dais  at  its  upper  end,  upon  the  subject  of  the  measles  and 
the  small-pox,*  which  then  raged  at  Canterbury,  and  the  plague  in 
Folk  stone  and  Faversham,  And  how  her  Majesty  joked  wnth  my 
Lords  of  Leicester,  Burghley,  Clinton,  and  Say ;  talked  scholarly 
and  wisely  upon  various  learned  matters  w^ith  the  Earls  of  Sussex 
and  Lincoln  ;  and  rebuked  Master  Mumble,  the  mayor,  for  his  awk- 
wardness in  atlemptinfT  to  hand  her  the  loving  cup,  and  stumbling 
over  her  footstool,  antl  throwing  the  contents  all  over  her  royal 
stomacher,  as  also,  liow  she  held  council  with  Sir  Philip  Mandeville 
on  the  subject  of  erecting  mills  upon  the  salt-pans,  widening  the 
haven,  ami  asisembUng  two  thousand  men  in  the  town,  from  Kent, 
Sussex,  and  Surrey,  for  the  purpose  of  training  and  preparing,'in 
readiness  to  be  used  up,  in  the  event  of  their  being  required. 

And  now,  her  I^Iajesty's  royal  repose  having  been  all  night  long 
disturbed  by  the  busy  clink  of  hammers,  and  the  shouts  of  rude  me- 
chanics. On  rising  from  her  couch,  after  induing  her  habiliments, 
and  presenting  before  the  glass  just  such  a  half-length,  y'clad  in 
jewelled  stomacher,  amazing  ruff,  and  carrotty  wig,  as  is  to  be  seen 
in  Holbein's  celebrated  portrait,  she  threw  open  the  casement  in 
order  to  sniff  tfie  air  of  the  flats,  and  observe  the  cause  of  the  din 
which  had  "  startled  the  night's  dull  ear,"  and  disturbed  her  rest, 
when  slie  was  sufficiently  astonished  at  beholding  a  sort  of  **piC' 
crust  fortress/'  which,  having  been  run  up  in  the  watches  of  the 
night  on  the  other  side  the  haven,  was  now  with  its  turrets  bristling 
with   falconets  and  small   cannon,  and  crowded  with  armed  men; 
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whilst  the  shore  on  her  own  side  the  river  was  also  lined  with  troops* 
odIj  waiting  her  august  appearance  to  coinmence  a  furious  mock- 
assault,  and  c^irry  this  ronnidable  battery  by  ^tonn. 

No  sooner,  therefore,  was  her  Majesty's  radiant  countenance, 
jewelled  stomacher,  and  portentous  ruff,  seen  at  the  casement,  than 
the  leaders  gave  the  word,  the  cannon  of  the  fortress  vomited  forth 
smoke  and  fire,  and  the  assault  began  from  the  wharfs  and  ware- 
ikousefi  immediately  beneath  her  window,  making  altogether  (as  the 
account  tiaith)  a  very  diverting  scarmeche,  for  her  royal  amusement 
and  delight.  Meanwhilcj  during  the  din  of  the  engagement,  certain 
Walloons,  who  could  swim  well,  having  thrown  themselves  on  board 
certain  boat;,  being  armed  with  quarter-staves,  assaulted  each  other 
in  the  stream,  and  dealing  their  blows  with  might  and  main,  kept  up 
m  very  respectable  engagement,  sousing  each  other  ever  and  anon 
into  the  river,  highly  to  the  delight  of  her  Majesty,  the  merriment  of 
the  fiobles  of  the  court,  and  the  amazement  of  the  maids  of  honour. 

Me  lists  not  now  to  tell  of  the  many  subsequent  diverti semen ts, 
masquef,  dances,  and  revels,  which,  without  intermission,  followed 
fast  upon  each  other  during  the  royal  visit  at  this  Cinque  Port,  Suf- 
fice it  that  on  this  particular  day,  and  which  had  begun  so  auspid* 
ously,  after  her  Majesty,  and  ladies  of  honour,  together  with  all  the 
choice-drawn  cavaliers  of  the  court,  had  broken  their  fast  upon 
barons  of  beef,  larded  capons,  pasties  of  the  doe,  and  beakers  of  hum- 
ming-ale, the  Queen  held  her  court  at  Sir  Philip's  mansion,  in  a 
room  which  may  still  be  seen  in  all  its  pristine  beauty,  and  in  which 
her  bhiff  sire  had  been  twice  before  similarly  entertained.  After 
which  she  was  regaled  with  a  sumptuous  banquet  given  at  the 
school-house  adjoining,  by  BI  is  tress  JVIayor  and  her  sisters,  the 
jurats*  wives.  This  costly  spread  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  nine 
dishes,  served  upon  a  table  twenty-eight  feet  long,  and  whereat  her 
Majesty  was  so  well  entertained,  and  so  exceeding  merry  withal, 
that  !$he  ordered  certain  of  the  most  curiously*devised  dishes,  con* 
taining  those  viands  she  more  eipecially  relished  the  flavour  of,  to 
be  reserved  and  carried  off  to  her  lodgings  for  supper. 

On  the  following  Thursday  her  Majesty  took  her  departure  from 
the  town  somewhat  more  quietly  than  she  had  entered  it,  for,  in 
consequence  of  the  continued  rain,  the  soldiery  were  drenched  and 
dtspirited,  shot  off  their  pieces  ilKfavoureilly,  the  chambers  would 
not  go  off  at  all ;  and  from  the  circumstance  of  there  being  less  mo- 
bility in  the  town,  there  w  as  less  uproar  and  confusion. 

We  must  now,  in  the  absence  of  the  great  personages  who  have 
figured  in  these  pages,  turn  our  attention  for  a  brief  space  to  those 
individuals  of  lesser  note,  who,  during  the  bustle  and  all-absorbing 
interest  of  the  royal  visit  have  necessarily  been  overlookecL 

Sir  Philip  de  Mandeville,  whose  constant  duties  as  host  to  the 
highest  personage  in  the  realm,  had  kept  him  in  close  attendance 
and  a  state  of  feverish  anxiety,  so  that  matters  connected  with  his 
own  particular  had  been  unthought  of  and  neglected,  suddenly  re- 
membered that,  during  the  residence  of  the  court  in  his  house,  he  had 
scarcely  seen  his  daughter,  and  that,  after  having  been  presented  to 
her  Majesty,  she  had  shrunk  from  the  gaze  of  the  attendcint  cavaliers, 
withdrawn  herself  from  the  presence,  and  was  reported  sick  in  her 
ebflflnber.     As  he  reposed  himself  in  his  study  after  the  departure  of 
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the  royal  cortege,  the  remembrance  struck  upon  him  with  a  pang^ 
and.  leaping  to  his  feet,  he  sought  her  chamber. 

Valentine  Harkaway,  who  has  also  figured  in  the  early  part  of  this 
history,  had  likewise  made  himself  exceeding  scarce  during  the  diver- 
sions of  the  royal  holiday.  Devoted  to  her,  whose  slightest  smile  was 
dearer  in  his  esteem  than  all  the  jewels  in  the  royal  diadem,  he  bad 
been  in  constant  attendance  upon  his  beautiful  cousin.  Twice  had 
he  spurred  his  courser,  and  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  isle  of 
Thanet,  by  desire  of  the  fair  Catharine,  in  the  vain  hope  of  learning 
some  tidings  of  the  boat  which  she  had  last  seen  pulling  for  the 
barque  of  the  adventurer,  and  each  time  had  he  returned  embosaed 
with  foam*  and  bloody  with  spurring,  to  tell  his  cousin  of  a  fruitless 
search*  The  boat  had  never  been  heard  of  since.  It  had  either 
reached  the  ship,  and  shared  its  fate  upon  the  Goodwins,  or  had  been 
carried  out  to  sea  on  that  rough  day.  Meanwhile  the  illness  of 
Catharine  increased  hourly,  and  all  was  gloom  and  dismay  at  the 
mansion.  The  stalwart  form  of  Valentine  was  to  be  seen  hour  after 
hour,  -with  his  broad-brimmed  castor  and  hunting-whip  in  hand, 
leaning  listlessly  against  the  casement  of  the  withdrawing  room,  and 
Sir  Philip  himself  sat  weeping  beside  his  daughter's  couch,  and 
listening  to  her  heavy  breathing  as  the  curfew  sounded  solemnly 
through  the  town.  The  leech  of  the  place  was  already  in  attendance 
Another  had  been  sent  for  from  Canterbury,  and,  as  the  last  sound  of 
the  great  bell  of  St.  Peter's  church  died  upon  the  evening-breexe, 
he  arrived. 

Taking  the  lamp  from  the  table,  soon  as  he  entered  the  chamber, 
the  new  practitioner  approached  the  bed  upon  which  the  patient 
lay  ;  and  at  the  first  glance  upon  its  occupant  he  started  back,  put 
his  finger  to  his  lip,  and  beckoning  the  family^physician  from  the 
room,  closed  the  door  behind  him,  and  led  him  a  few  paces  into  the 
corridor. 

"  Your  patient,  doctor,"  he  said,  '^you  know  her  situation  and 
disorder." 

"I  have  been  puzzled  by  previous  symptoms," returned  the  other, 
"  which  caused  me  to  doubt ;  but  I  suspect  it  *s — " 

'*  —The  plague/'  said  the  Canterbury  leech,  interrupting  him, 
"  and  she  11  die  in  two  hours  from  this  time.  I  must  to  horse  again 
immediately.  Nothing  can  be  done  here,  and  our  consultation  hn 
lasted  a  decent  time.  Best  call  her  father  from  the  chamber,  and 
inform  him  of  the  fact." 

"  Best  no,"  said  the  Sandwich  leech  mournfully,  and  it  was  ac* 
cording] y  done* 

And  now  all  was  grief,  dismay,  gloom,  and  horror  in  the  town. 
Sir  Philip*»  mansion  was  not  the  only  one  in  which  this  awful  visita- 
tion had  fallen.  The  disorder  pervaded  the  very  air  of  the  tonn. 
House  after  house  was  in  turn  locked  up.  The  buriers  of  the  dead 
were  successively  carried  off  to  that  pit  where  they  had  deposited  so 
many  of  their  neighbours ;  and,  with  fearful  haste,  lest  the  disorder 
should  spread  in  the  mansion  of  Sir  Philip,  his  daughter  waa  coin- 
mi  tied  to  the  tomb. 
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Indian  iuxuriea  1  ha  I  ha !  We  are  seized  with  a  clispositioD  to 
pitch  the  pen  into  the  fire,  and  throw  up  our  legs  in  an  extacy  of 
fun  when  we  have  written  the  words.  They  represent  such  a  plea- 
■ant  fiction, — ^such  a  contradiction  in  terms,  — such  a  very  piquant 
>at.  How  the  two  words,  **  Imlia  "  and  **  luxurtf  "  ever  came  to  be 
joined  together  in  the  holy  bonds  of  adjective  and  substantive  pass- 
jcth  our  comprehension.  In  the  mouths  of  honest  people,  who  know 
nothing  of  the  '*  British  Empire  in  the  East  '*  they  are  indissoluble  ; 
but  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  have  broiled  under  a  Bengal  sun^ 
they  are  an  impossible  conjunction!  the  banns  have  been  strictly 
forbidden  by  the  demon  of  the  climate  ;  and  no  license,  —^  not  even 
.•'the  most  unbounded,**— can  connect  them  for  a  moment.  They 
knay  possibly  have  been  united  in  the  days  of  the  vulgar  old  nabobs, 
irhose  notion  of  the  luxuries  were  regulated  by  a  certain  capacity 
lor  animal  enjoyment,  and  a  preference  for  the  far  nicnte  over  the 
pleasure  of  labour,  else  where  the  phrase  so  common  even  now  in 
these,  the  realms  of  ignorance  ?    But  the  divorce  has  long  since  been 

Kronounced  ;  the  union  immemorially  repealed.  Is  it  a  luxury  to 
e  denied  the  free  and  healthful  use  of  one's  limbs  ?  to  be  perpetual- 
ly troubled  with  dyspepsia  ?  to  be  for  eight  months  in  the  year 
thawing  and  dissolving,  and  the  remaining  four  panting  and  wither- 
ing under  the  combined  influence  of  a  scorching  sun  and  biting 
hyperborean  blasts ?  Can  there  be  any  enjoyment  in  tossing  and 
tumbling  about  one's  bed,  w^ilh  a  trumpet-band  of  musquitoes  sound- 
ing the  reveille  from  midnight  until  dawn  ?  Is  pleasurable  existence 
compatible  with  cutaneous  eruptions?  with  perpetual  boils?  with 
rteraal  apprehensions  of  cholera?  with  absence  from  home,  and 
friends,  and  relatives?  with  lassitude,  euiiuij  and  insufferably  stupid 
iociety  ?     Solely  on  the  principle  that 

^^  Every  want  which  Btimulates  the  breast 
Becomes  a  source  oi  pieasure  when  redresi*" 

Caq  anything  be  deemed  a  luxitri/  betw^een  Cape  Comorin  and  the 
PuDJaub,  Are  you  horribly  athirst — and  when  are  you  not  athirst? 
—a  glass  of  water,  bearing  on  its  surface  a  lump  of  ice  from  the 
Atnerican  lakes,  floating  like  a  miniature  berg,  and  bobbing  against 
jour  healed  beak,  and  cooling  your  fevered  lips,  may,  in  such  a 
view,  deserve  to  be  called  a  luxury ^  although  it  is  only  a  common 
necessary  of  life.  Are  you  incapable  of  putting  one  foot  before  the 
cither  from  sheer  languor,  or  too  tindery  to  expose  your  person  to 
the  action  of  a  vertical  sun? — you  fling  yourself  into  a  palankeen, 
filled  with  morocco-leather  covered  bed  and  cushions,  and  lie  your 
length  along,  with  the  latest  number  of  Ikntlet/  in  your  feeble  hands, 
- — yet,  bating  the  magazine,  which  you  can  get  much  fresher  in 
England,  where  is  the  lujeurif  of  such  a  remedy  for  helplessness  ?  A 
punkah,  a  huge  oblqng  fan  of  tusser  silk,  or  p^iinted  cotton,  stretched 
on  a  frame,  suspended  to  your  ceiling,  and  swung  by  a  drowsy, 
lazy^  yawning,  nodding,  opium-chewing  native,  agitating  the  atmo* 
iphere,  and  keeping  the  myriads  of  gossamer  insects  at  a  respectful 
Utstance,  must,  of  course,  be  a  luxurious  appundage  to  a  dwelling. 
Is  it?     Try  to  dine  without  it — the  perspiration   from  your  brow 
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mingles  with  your  tnulligatHwny  ;  you  break  off  aft^r  each  motttb- 
fulj  Bud  dap  your  cambric  handkerchief  to  your  streaming  cheelu ; 
myriads  of  curious  specimens  of  entomology  settle  upon  your  argand 
lamp,  and  dim  its  lustre ;  and  see  !  a  huge  member  of  the  locust 
family  is  getting  board  and  lodging  gratis  upon  the  mealy  potato  oq 
which  you  have  fixed  your  eye ;  four  or  five  oddly-shaped  creaturet, 
something  between  the  black  ant  and  the  wasp,  have  driven  their 
proboscia  into  your  curried  chicken;  and  at  least  half  a  score  of 
glassy,  globular  black  beetles,  and  as  many  glittwng,  jet-black, 
winged,  and  perfumed  bugs>  fresh  from  the  neighbouring  jungle,  or 
born  of  the  contiguous  marshes^  have  plunged  into  your  goblet  of 
Hodgson,  demonstrating  their  preference  for  pale  ale  over  the  stag- 
nant yellow  cream  of  their  native  pool.  Then  try  to  breathe  freely 
after  each  course.  Do  it  as  an  amusing  illustration  of  the  pursuit  of 
respiration  under  difficulties*  ** Punkah^  then  V  you  shout  to  your 
menial  ;  for  you  find  the  *^  luxury  *'  indUpensabU  to  your  existence. 
No  ! — most  emphatically  1  say,  No!  There  is  no  higher  degree  of 
pleasure  in  Indian  life  than  results  from  the  artificijJ  remedies  for 
misery.  If  there  be  luxury  in  the  necessaries  of  life,  then  we  ha%'e 
a  higher  measure  of  indulgence  in  our  own  sea-girt  island.  Chim- 
neys that  don't  smoke,  omnibuses,  policemen,  umbrellas,  the  Poor 
Lawsj  steam-boats,  door-bells  and  knockers,  boot-jacks,  cab-drivers, 
coals  and  candles,  all  belong,  on  this  principle,  to  the  catalogue  of 
luxuries. 

Still,  a  man  of  an  enlarged  mind  may  re6ne  upon  an  indispenaabW 
ingredient  in  Indian  life,  and,  by  excess  of  good  tai?te,  enhance  even 
the  degree  of  sensual  gratification  arising  from  eating  and  drinking. 
There  are  thousands  of  men  in  London  who  wear  coats,  but  very 
few  wear  them  with  the  air  of  a  Brummell ;  there  are  tens  of  thou* 
Bands  of  men  in  London  who  eat  mutton  every  day,  yet  how  rarely 
is  the  meat  subjectetl  to  the  scientific  treatment  which  makes  tbf 
chops  at  Dolly's,  and  the  cofdeitcs  at  the  hotel  of  the  Buckingham 
Institute,  sapid,  palatable,  intellectual  ?  All  men,  in  the  burning, 
steaming,  suffocating  month  of  May,  devour  many  fish  in  Calcutta; 
but  very,  very  few  know  how  to  eat  them.  Indeed,  I  never  knew 
but  oue  who  had  a  just  sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  fish  and  his 
own  palate.  Instead  of  sitting  in  a  coat  or  cotton  jacket,  waistcoat, 
cravat,  Scc.^  rin-d-tis  plated  dishes  of  sodden  fish,  inclosed  in  a  va- 
pour-bath, he  dispensed  with  the  idle  ceremony  of  dressing  for 
dinner,  merely  because  the  dinner  had  the  manners  to  be  dressed  far 
him,  am!  placed  himself  at  table  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  bare-necked, 
and  open -breasted,  while  the  punkah  waved  over  him  at  the  rate  of 
sixty  puU"S  per  minute.  The  fish  came  up  in  the  frying-pan,  hol» 
crisp,  liissing,  the  butter  forming  itself  in  bubbles  throngh  the  wtll- 
browned  crumbs  w  hich  protected  its  delicate  skin ;  the  potatoes, 
almost  lost  to  view  in  the  volumes  of  steam  which  arose  as  they 
were  uncovered,  accompanied  the  fish ;  the  melted  butter  just 
anointed  the  vegetable ;  and  a  long  glass  of  creamy,  foaming  cham- 
pagne, iced  to  that  exquisite  point  where  excess  of  cold  does  not 
affect  flavour,  wound  up  the  delicate  repast.  And  that  fvas  a  luxuryj 
ami  the  uiily  luxury  ht  ever  knew  in  five-and-twenty  tedious  ycarSt 


DcEiNO  these  prooeedhiga  thtjmge  de  p 
irsneed  to  meet  him,  ami  suted  ibe  &ct»  vhic^ 
cated  to  me^  as  well  aj  what  1  had  wtymA 
needed  to  view  the  chamber  mi  the  ilrrfifrf  Va 
'were  then  made,  and  a  pnci§  wnkmi  w«s  dmn  vp  ;  thediioaroj  •f 
the  knife,  the  moat  hoportant  leatnre,  beiii^  prmcspallj  dwill  on. 
Beluctantly  the  peaaanla  deposed  Id  tbe  &ct»  snd  as  rdnctiaiUy  ad- 
SDttted  the  probability  of  its  bekn^ng  to  Theodore. 

The  circumstantial  eTidence  was  strong  and  tlie  Jmgt  de  pmU, 
Irithout  actually  iigning  a  warrant  for  lits  apprdwosmi,  g^^c  an 
€>rder  for  his  immedtttte  appearance  at  tbe  tkSuaut,  to  aoooont  for  a 
&ct  so  su^piciouf  and  mysterioas. 

The  messengers  dispatched  on  this  errand  were  unsticccasliil ; 
they  proceeded  to  Theodore's  cottage,  and  having  knocked^  without 
(pbtaining  admission,  they  entered  the  apartment,  the  door  of  which 
yna  unbolted.  Theodore  was  from  home,  and,  to  judge  5'oro  its  ap- 
pearance, the  room  did  not  seem  to  have  been  slept  in  ;  the  only  sign 
of  recent  occupation  was  a  half^ burnt  candle,  which  had  been  extin- 
guished where  it  stood,  in  the  crevice  of  the  window-seat.  Inquiries 
were  made  of  the  neighbours ;  one  old  man,  who  lived  opposite, 
toould  alone  give  any  information.  Being  over* fatigued  from  a  hard 
jiff's  work  in  the  vineyard,  he  could  not  sleep,  and  at  a  very  late 
liour  he  had  observed  a  light  shining  in  Theodore's  cottage ;  curious 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  so  unusual  an  occurrence^  he  had  risen  from 
Ids  bed,  and  saw  Theodore,  dressed,  and  standing  at  a  table  in  the 
room  ;  but,  his  back  being  towards  him,  he  could  not  ascertain  the 
nature  of  his  occupation.  In  a  short  time  he  saw  him  approach  the 
window,  and  extinguish  the  light ;  soon  after  the  cottage-door  was 
gently  opened,  and,  though  the  night  was  dark^  he  could  distinguish 
m  figure,  wrapt  in  a  cloak,  passing  quickly  outj  which  he  did  not 
doubt  was  that  of  Theodore. 

This  evidence,  thuugh  of  trifling  import  at  any  other  moment, 
tended  greatly,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  enhance  suspicion, 
Further  inquiries  were  prosecuted,  and  more  certain  intelligence 
finally  obtained.  It  was  discovered  that  Theodore  had  passed  the 
^receding  evening  at  Villeneuve  ;  a  part  of  it  in  the  company  of  two 
itrangers,  with  whom  he  was  seen  at  a  late  hour,  in  earnest  conver- 
■ation, 
i     That  Theodore  should  have  been  seen  nt  Villencuvc  wns  no  mat- 

r  for  surprise,  as  his  engagement  with  Adele  Dunont  w*;s  known 
all  the  Commune ;  but,  on  being  questioned,   the  elder  Dupont 
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ailmitted  that  he  had  left  them  at  an  early  hour,  after  on  evening  of 
much  sorrowj  in  a  very  dejected  state,  with  the  promise  of  returning 
early  on  the  morrow,  to  devise  some  plan  for  relieving  the  present 
anxiety  of  the  family. 

*•  But/*  added  the  old  man,  '*  I  will  never  believe  that  crime  can 
attach  itself  to  poor  Theodore,  nor  that  he  can  be  connected  by 
deed,  word,  or  thought,  with  the  dreadful  act  perpetrated  at  liie 
chateau." 

The  consternation  and  grief  of  Adele  were  exoeaaive  when  the  sad 
news,  and  the  more  fatal  comments  which  accompanied  them,  reach- 
ed her  ears ;  she^  too,  relied  proudly  on  the  undoubted  innocence  of 
her  lover,  but  she  grieved  to  think  that  a  shadow  of  suspicion  should 
fall  on  his  name.  She  strove  to  comfort  her  father  w  ith  the  assurance 
of  Theodore's  freedom  from  guilti  and  appeared  to  gather  hope  and 
confidence  herself  from  the  oft-repeated  assertion  ;  though  an  atten* 
tive  observer  might  have  discerned  that  at  times  the  h^tirrico^passio, 
climbing  to  her  heart,  nearly  choked  her  utterance,  and  belied  the 
eager  expresiiion  of  her  countenance. 

But  the  presumptive  evidence  was  strong  against  him  ;  he  had 
been  seen  to  leave  his  own  dwelling  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  or 
rather,  at  an  unusually  early  one  in  the  morning ;  he,  better  than 
moat  people,  knew  where  the  treasure  of  the  unfortunate  Madame 
Van  11  elm  on  t  was  deposited  ;  a  knife,  identified  as  his,  had  been 
found  beside  the  spot  where  the  murder  was  committed ;  and  hia 
present  absence,  or  presumed  evasion,  was  confirmatory  of  guilt. 

Such,  at  least,  was  the  opinion  of  the  juge  de  fMiu,  who,  having 
carefully  examined  into  all  the  circumstances,  and  collected  all  the 
evidence  that  could  be  obtained,  finally  issued  a  warrant  for  Theo- 
dore's apprehension,  wherever  he  might  be  found. 

The  excitement  caused  by  this  event  in  a  community  like  that  of 
Montreux,  ordinarily  so  tranquil,  was  excessive  ;  the  peasants  forgot 
their  daily  avocations,  and  assembled  in  knots,  to  discuss  the  mystc^ 
rious  occurrence ;  the  whole  country  appeared  at  once  put  in  mo- 
tion ;  messengers  came,  and  went,  and  every  fresh  arrival  or  de- 
parture furnished  matter  for  renewed  discussion.  This  state  of 
thinga  lasted  all  day  ;  nor  was  it  diminished  towards  evening,  when, 
just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  a  peasant  arrived,  breathless,  to  say  that 
Theodore  had  been  taken  at  Vevay,  as  he  landed  from  a  flmafi  sail- 
ieig-boat. 

I  was  sorry,  and  yet  glatl  at  the  news ;  ray  own  impressiao,  in 
spite  of  appearances,  was  in  favour  of  Theodore  ;  and  this  opinion 
was  strengthened  by  the  fact  of  hia  return,  an  act  which,  I  trusted 
and  believed^  was  rather  the  result  of  innocence  than  of  security  from 
detection,  or  familiarity  with  crime. 

The  peasant's  communication  was  brief.  Theodore  had  expressed 
the  utmost  astonishment,  as  well  as  horror,  at  the  murder;  bis  cmo* 
turn,  he  8ai<l,  was  great ;  but  whether  it  arose  from  grief  at  the  Iocs  of 
his  patroness,  or  the  dread  of  discovery,  remained  a  question.  He 
had  loudly  and  solemnly  protested  hia  innocence,  but  readily  gave 
himself  up  to  the  officers  of  justice,  and  was  now  in  the  prison  of 
Vevay.  It  was  too  late  to  attempt  to  obtain  an  interview  with  him 
that  night,  but,  naturally  anxious,  as  well  on  account  of  the  living  as 
of  the  dead,  and  being,  moreover,  myself  a  party  to  the  discovery  of 
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events  connected  with  the  murder, 
esrly  the  next  day. 

I  passed  a  restless  night ;  a  ihwummd  wH 
hefate  me ;  combining  the  occttneiices  of 
collections,  in  a  strange  minglio^  of  win 
beautiful.     I  mii^ht,  perhaps,  hare  alepC  ;  batt 
the  continuation  of  the  aaroe  perplexed 
morning,  for  the  first  time  stDoe  mj 
and  unrefreshed. 

On   my  arrival  at  Vcvay  I  experieDced 
The  authorities  had  issued  strict  cardcr% 
prisoner  ;  nor  was  I  the  only  person  wboae  i 
Others^  possessing  a  far  stronger  daim  iban 
to  return,  with  their  expecUtions  Ihutnitod. 

Ah  i  retired  from  the  prison-door,  I  noticed  two  ig«f«a^ 
the  eagerness  of  my  inquiry  I  had  preriooalj 
A  tall  old  man,  with  fine  features,  • 
ed,  perhaps,  by  recent  suffering,  the  traces  of  w\ 
his  hollow  cheek  and  troubled  eye  ;  bis  %***  v^**  fliglHif, 
ftligbtUs  bowed  by  time ;  and  the  oAcartani  ftep  wilii  w\ 
trod  seemed  less  the  consequence  of  age  than  of  soaie  iCroi 
tfon. 

Beside  him,  and  clinging  to  his  arm^  irith  her  head  bent 
tl»e  ground,  and  face  averted  from  the  throng  tasted  a  hm 
lieate  girK  She,  too,  was  tall;  but  the  wprnta^trj  t£  jm 
moulded  her  form  into  the  finest  proporlMiiia;  licr  fiesabn 
hidden  from  my  view ;  but  even,  had  not  Imt  fiioe been  tnnc 
her  long  brown  hair,  falling  in  rich  profinioB  over  bcr 
would  have  effectually  concealed  them.  She  were  tbeeoiisme  ef  tfce 
canton  ;  but  it  neede<l  no  indtcatioo  beyond  the  diatrcai^  wbidb  waa 
only  too  visible  in  their  appearance^  to  explatn  that  eld  .PMigiyi' 
Dupont  and  his  daughter^  Adele,  were  before  me. 

It  was  not  until  they  had  reached  a  retired  ipaC,  on  their  flow  le* 
turn,  that  I  ventured  to  approach  thenif  when  a  panar  wbicb  tbej 
made,  to  allow  old  Dupont  a  few  miDotei'  rest,  aibrdcd  me  the  o|k 
portunity. 

They  had  reached  the  summit  of  a  sharp  asceiit»  where  the  foad 
tamed  in  the  direction  of  Clarens,  and  where  some  lelled  treea^  ly- 
ing beneath  the  shadow  of  a  high  bank,  invited  rest.  Here  they 
seated  themselves,  and  remained  with  their  hands  locked,  to  motion* 
less*  that  even  the  timid  lizard,  scared  at  first  from  its  retreat*  ilole 
forth  again  from  beneath  the  fallen  trees  to  bask  in  the  sitn  bcjcod 
the  verge  of  their  shadow. 

Drawing  gently  near,  I  also  sat  down,  and,  with  expreuions  of 
the  sincerest  condolence,  addressed  Dupont.  The  old  man  raif<ed  his 
head  at  the  sound  of  my  voice,  and  quietly  listened  to  the  account  I 
gave,  and  seemed  grateful  for  my  sympathy ;  but  Adele,  over* 
whelmed  by  grief,  remained  in  the  i^ame  dejected  attitude,  nor  raised 
her  head  when  I  had  ceased  speaking.  I  therefore  turned  to  her, 
and  endeavoured  to  inspire  her  with  the  hope  which  I  felt  myself, 
that  circumstances  would  soon  be  elicited  to  clear  up  the  mystery 
attaching  to  Theodore  ;  but  the  poor  girl  only  looked  at  me  with  an 
expression  of  grateful  acknowledgment,  and  remained  silent.  Her 
father  spoke  for  her. 
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*'  Adele/'  he  said,  "  has  suffered  so  much  of  late  from  accumu* 
lated  misfortunes  and  disappointed  expectations,  that  she  almost 
ceases  to  hope.  We  bolh  feel  that  Theodore  is  innocent ;  but  that 
alone  is  not  sufficient.  He  must  clear  himself  to  the  world  ;  ani  in 
doing  ao,  a  terrible  fear  haunts  my  mind  lest  we  should  su6rer  still 
more  from  the  revelation." 

*'J}o  not  suppose  it,  dearest  father/'  suddenly  exclaimed  Adele; 
**do  not  entertain  the  dreadful  ideal  No  I — both  are  innocent — 
both— -both  !*'     And  she  sobbed  anew. 

I  felt  that  I  could  do  nothing  at  the  present  moment  to  assiu^ 
their  sorrow  ;  b tit,  as  I  rose,  I  begged  he  would  allow  me  to  sec  him 
at  a  later  hour  of  the  day,  that  I  might  learn  in  the  meantime  the 
events  of  the  preceding  evening,  as  connected  with  his  own  family. 
To  this  he  consented,  and,  with  a  silent  pressure  of  the  hand  of 
each,  I  turned  in  the  direction  of  Vevay,  and  left  them  to  pursue 
their  way  homewards. 

I  was  more  successful  on  my  return  to  the  town  than  on  the  pre- 
vious occasion.  By  a  mere  accident  I  obtsiined  permission  to  visit 
Theodore  in  his  cell.  It  arose  in  this  manner.  While  resident  in 
Paris,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  winter,  I  had  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  young  advocate,  who  was  just  then  beginning  to 
make  some  noise  at  the  bar.  His  name  w^as  Alpbonse  Delacroii, 
and  he  was  a  native  of  Lausanne,  of  a  good  family  there.  Hi*  na- 
tural abilities  were  of  a  very  high  order,  and  his  acquirements  were 
proportionate ;  his  nature  was  kind  and  open,  his  conversation 
lively  and  agreeable,  and,  without  being  spoiled  as  a  pet,  he  was  a 
general  favourite  in  society.  We  had  been  intimatej  nor  had  our 
friendship  been  broken  by  distance  ;  for  during  my  rambles  I  fre- 
quently wrote  to  him,  and  occasionally — for  bis  occupations  allowed 
him  less  leisure  than  myself — I  received  a  welcome  reply.  I  bad  al 
this  time  not  heard  from  him  for  nearly  two  months,  when,  to  my 
great  astonishment,  at  a  sudden  turn  of  the  road,  about  half  a  mile 
from  Vevay,  1  encountered  a  horseman,  who  proved  to  be  no  other 
than  Alphonse  Delacroix  himself.  Our  greeting  was  cordial;  and, 
after  mutually  expre^ssing  our  surprise  and  pleasure  at  meelingj  we 
entered  into  conversation  touching  our  respective  plans,  and  in  a 
short  time  he  was  in  full  possession  of  the  narrative  which  I  have 
already  laid  before  the  reader. 

•*  I  see,  then,"  said  Delacroix,  *'  you  are  desirous  of  obtaining  an 
interview  with  this  poor  Theodore.  Ah  ! — it  is  lucky — I  have  a 
relation  here,  a  person  of  some  influence*  I  ought  to  have  called 
upon  him  as  I  rode  through  Vevay  ;  I  should  then  have  heard  of 
this  sad  affair,  which  grieves  as  much  as  it  excites  my  horror;  but 
the  day  was  too  tempting,  and  I  was  bound  to  Chillon,  a  place  whose 
associations  have  been  rendered  doubly  attractive  since  its  dtingeoos 
became  the  theme  of  your  great  poet.  But  we  must  not  speak  of 
poetry  to-day.  I  had  thought  to  have  lef\  all  the  cares  of  my  pro- 
fession behind  me  in  the  Qoartier  8t.  Jacques ;  but  they  are  of 
ouick  growth  everywhere,  and  it  is  our  duly  not  to  shun  them  when 
they  approach  us/' 
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THB   INTSRVISW. 
Demand  me  nothing  ; — wKaI  you  kjioir,  you  know. — Olhelh, 

The  craectations  of  Alphonse  were  not  disappointed ;  by  per- 
mission of  his  relative,  the  magistrate  of  Vevay,  we  were  allowed 
ftocess  to  the  prisoner.  We  found  him  pale  and  agitated,  after  a 
night  evidently  passed  without  sleep.  He  was  pacing  the  chamber 
hastily  as  we  entered  it,  and  on  our  entry  he  turned  eagerly  towards 
us,  while  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  shot  across  his  features  at  beholding 
me, 

"All,  Monsieur  !"  be  exclaimed,  before  I  could  speaks  **you  do 
not  suppose  me  guilty  of  this  terrible  crime?" 

*'  I  do  not,  Theodore,"  I  replied  ;  **  but  my  own  opinion  can  avail 
nothing  in  this  case.  There  are  many  suspicious  circumstances 
which  must  be  explained  before  you  can  clear  yourself  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  Here  is  my  friend,  a  gentleman  of  Lausanne,  and  a 
distinguished  advocate  in  Paris,  who  can*  if  necessary,  render  you 
professional  assistance.  But  I  would  fain  learn  first  something  I  am 
oesirous  of  knowing.  What  caused  your  absence  from  home  the 
night  before  last,  and  where  were  you  till  yesterday  evening  ?" 

"  I  am  very  thankful,  sir,  for  your  kindness ;  but  these  are  ques- 
tions on  which  I  must  be  silent." 

'*  I  am  sorry  for  that,  Theodore,  as  everybody  looks  for  an  ex- 
planation on  the  subject.  At  any  other  moment  no  interpretation  of 
your  motives  would  have  been  sought ;  but,  combined  with  other 
discoveries,  your  absence  tends  greatly  to  increase  the  unfavourable 
Impressions  that  are  abroad.'* 

'*  What  discoveriesi  sir,  do  you  mean  ?"  exclaimed  Theodore,  in 
an  alarmed  tone*     **  Surely — "     And  he  paused. 

**you  hesitate/*  I  rejoined  ;  **  but  I  am  not  here  to  examine  you. 
I  speak  only  as  a  friend,  and  would  not  extort  your  confidence. 
Perhaps  you  would  rather  declare  yourself  to  Mr.  Delacroix," 

**  Oh  no,  sir,  it  is  not  for  that;  bat  you  said  there  were  'other 
discoveries/     What  more  can  be  urged  against  me  ?" 

"  Theodore/*  I  returned,  *'  if  you  really  are  innocent- — " 

"  //*,  sir  I'*  he  interrupted.     •*  I  take  God  to  witness — ' 

"  Hear  me/*  I  interposed  ;  "if  such  be  the  fact,  it  is  only  right 
you  should  know  all  that  may  be  brought  against  you,  A  knife, 
which  I  myself  recognise  as  yours^  has  been  found,  stained  with 
blood,  close  to  the  spot  where  the  murder  was  committed/* 

**  My  knife  !"  he  cried,  in  accents  of  dismay, — ''  my  knife  !  Ah  1 
jca,  it  as  gone  I     Oh,  wow  Dieu  /  what  shall  I  do  now  ?*' 

He  threw  himself  on  a  bench  as  he  spoke,  and  buried  his  head  in 
liis  hands,  his  frame  trembling  with  strong  emotion. 

Alphonse  now  spoke. 

'*  I  think,"  he  said,  turning  to  me,  ''that»  as  your  deposition  has 
been  taken  by  the  jttge  de  pah,  it  would  be  more  advisable  if  you 
left  me  alone  with  the  young  man,  to  elicit  from  him  all  he  is  willing 
to  tclL     Your  commendable  anxiety  in  his  fate   has  caused   you  to 
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overlook  the  fact,  that  you  may  induce  him  to  utter  words  to  his  oim 
detriment." 

I  at  once  acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of  the  suggestion,  and  »« 
withdrawing,  when  Theodore  rose  and  came  hastily  towards  me. 

**  Do  not,"  he  aaid,  "  leave  me,  sir,  with  a  bad  opinion  of  mc 
There  are  some  things  which  I  must  not»  I  cannot  explain." 

'*  My  opinion,"  I  answered^  '^  is,  in  spite  of  circumstjuioes,  iCill 
favourable  towards  you  ;  but,  as  M,  Delacroix  has  aaid,  it  if  hctlert 
should  for  the  present  remain  in  ignorance,  even  if  you  were  div 
posed  to  make  any  revelation.  I  only  hope  that  the  next  time  «« 
meet  you  may  be  fully  at  liberty  to  speak  the  truth*  For  the  pre- 
sent, farewell." 

'*  Adieu,  sir,"  replied  Theodore,  "  and  may  God  bless  you, — and 
protect  me,"  he  added,  in  a  low  but  fervent  tone. 

I  retired  from  the  cell  as  he  spoke,  and  awaited  the  result  of  tbt 
interview  in  an  adjoining  apartment.  It  was  some  time  before  AU 
phonse  joined  me,  and,  when  he  did  so,  there  was  an  air  of  per- 
plexity on  his  countenance.  I  questioned  him  somewhat  eagerly  as 
we  left  the  prison  together* 

"  Vou  do  not  think  he  is  guilty,  do  you  ?" 

"Um,"  he  replied,  musingly,  '*  I  could  not  well  tell  you  sofMnr, 
even  if  I  were  &ure  of  it ;  but  the  fact  is,  there  are  sevonsl  afrkvtfd 
points  to  be  disposed  of  in  this  affair.  He  has  told  me  a  very  yr^ 
bable  story,  so  far  as  bis  own  movements  are  concerned  ;  but  that 
is  evidently  something  that  he  is  desirous  of  concealing." 

''May  it  not  relate  to  others,  whom  he  is  fearful  of  implicating T 

"  Yes  ;  but  the  risk  he  runs  in  doing  so  is  too  great  for  ordinarj 
motives.  Howeverp  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  for  him,  and  mast  liy 
to  find  elsewhere  the  clue  which  he  refuses  to  give.  My  vacatitfi 
will  not  be  ill  spent,  if  I  can  save  a  poor  fellow  whom  I  reallt  b^ 
lieve  to  be  innocent;  and  my  professional  pride  will  be  fully  gn^- 
fied,  if  I  Ctin  conquer  the  difficulties  which  surround  the  case." 

"  I  earnestly  trust  you  may,  ray  dear  Al phonse,  and  I  am,  at  stJ) 
rate,  pleased  that  you  should  incline  favourably  towards  poor  Theo^ 
dore." 

"  Well,  to  be  of  service,  it  is  necessary  I  should  return  pfoofily 
to  Lausanne  ;  for  the  source  of  crime  is  always  to  be  found  amaii^ 
the  liaunts  of  men  ;  but/'  he  added,  **  there,  too,  the  roeani  firiis 
detection  are  most  at  hand-" 

In  the  expectation  of  soon  meeting  again,  we  shook  hands,  iwl 

farted.  He  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  towards  Lausanne;  isloW 
retraced  my  steps  homeward.  I  met  no  one  on  the  road  uolil  I 
reached  the  village,  and  the  only  person  there,  who  had  not  uVfo 
refuge  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  was  the  deformed  Crrtin, 
Jacques  Labiirre,  who  lay  stretched  on  the  para^iet  of  the  bridft*!^ 
Montreux,  apparently  asleep. 

"  Habit  is  everything,"  I  thought,  '*  That  poor  object  is  lfin| 
there  on  the  very  brink  of  perdition  ;  the  slightest  movement  of  hw 
body  might  precipitate  him  into  the  foaming  torrent,  some  hundred 
feet  below,  and  yet  he  can  slumber  on,  unconscious  of  periL  B*it 
danger  is,  after  all,  in  most  cases  an  imaginary  fear:  when  most  ^ 
threatens,  it  may  be  most  remote ;  they  who  sleep  the  most  sacnif 
find  it  the  soonest.  Witness  poor  Madame  Van  Helmont,  and  look 
at  that  wretched  Cretin.'* 
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As  I  turned  from  the  bridge  to  enter  mv  hotel,  the  creature  raised 
bis  misshapen  head^  and  his  wide  mouth  clistended  atill  further  a«  he 
'inned  at  me  over  his  shoulder,  and  then  lay  down  again  to  bask 
the  sun* 


CHAPTER   II. 


THE   CRETIN. 

The  greatest 
Deformity  should  only  barter  with 
The  extremest  beauty,  if  Che  pmrerh  ^s  true 
Of  morCalA,  that  extremes  meet. 

LoHD  Btiion. 

Rbmbitberino  ray  promise  to  communicate  with  Philippe  Dupont, 
ut  having  nothing  consolatory  to  tell,  I  resolved  to  write  a  short 
lote,  avoiding  the  particulars  of  the  interview  with  Theodore,  and 
Itating  only  in  general  terms  the  hopes  entertained  of  his  being 
ventually  cleared  from  the  charge  upon  which  he  w^as  confined, 
having  done  so,  1  summoned  M.  Visinard  to  procure  a  messenger 

take  the  letter* 

"  I  will  send  it."  he  said,  "by  Labarre.     Yonder  he  lies,  as  udual, 
the  bridge.     Holla,  Jacques  T* 

"Can  he  be  safely  trusted  ?'*  I  inquired^ 

"  Ohj  yes.  The  creature,  though  a  Cretin,  has  intelligence 
ifiough  in  many  things.  The  mental  faculties  are  seldom  entirely 
l^scured  in  his  race.  Some  amongst  them  exhibit  only  its  outwiird 
leformity,  and  he  is  an  example.  Were  he  but  good-natured,  he 
kiigbt  earn  an  easy  livelihood  ;  but  his  wayward  temper  keeps  the 
rillkgers  aloof.  He  will,  however,  be  a  wiUmg  me^sen^er  to  Ville- 
leuve ;  for,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  has,  I  think,  fallen  in  love 
Ipith  Adele  Dupont ;  for  when  she  comes  to  see  my  wife  he  is  sure 
to  be  hovering  near,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her  as  stedfastly  as  a 
rlfieman  looks  at  a  target ;  and  on  market-days,  whenever  he  can 
pet  awav  from  the  stable,  away  he  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  to 

,tch  for  her  as  she  passes  along  in  the  boat  between  Villeneuve 
ind  Vevay.  IVIarie  telis  me  she  has  often  observed  liim,  and  lat- 
terly more  than  ever/' 

Curious  enough;    though   such  things  frequently  occur;   h&s 
Adele  perceived  it }" 

•'  She  is  a  woman,  you  know,   sir/'  replied  Monsieur  Visinard, 

iling,  "and,  therefore,  not  likely  to  be  the  last  to  make  the  disco- 
rery.     But,  if  she  notices  it  in  any  w  ay,  it  is  only  by  an  occasional 
ind  word/* 

During  this  colloquy  the  Cretin,  who  had  left  the  bridge,  remained 
llanding  beside  a  fountain  in  front  of  the  hotel,  dipping  his  hand  in 

le  spray,  and  scattering  it  wider  around,  an  occupation  which  seem- 
Ml  quite  to  absorb  him,  for  it  was  only  after  ^lonsieur  Visinard  had 

''ice  called  to  him  that  he  appeared  to  hear  him. 

"  Take  this  letter,  Jacques,"  said  his  master,  *'and  go  as  quickly 

you  can  to  Viyeneuve  ;  leave  it  with  Monsieur  Dupont,  and  bring 

ck  word  how  himself  and  Mademoiselle  Adele  are*  You  undcr- 
Und?*' 

Ah  1  yea  !"  answered  the  Cretin,  clutching  the  letter  in  his  long, 
handi 
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*'  Take  care,  your  hand  is  wet/'  aaid  I ;  "  you  will  spoil  the  letter." 

"Never  fear,"  he  replied;  "water  cleanses,  and  the  sun  dries 
everything.  Look  here/*  he  added,  stretching  out  his  homy*  disco- 
loured palm;  "  it  is  soon  gone  :  nothing  lasts  ;"  and,  so  saying,  he 
shrugged  his  broad  shoulders,  and  shuffling  down  the  steps,  was  toon 
out  of  sight 

"  W'ell,  Monsieur  Visinard/'  said  I  as  soon  as  the  Cretin  was  gone, 
'*  there  is  nothing  more  for  me  to  do  in  this  matter  at  present.  I 
should  like,  if  you  can  spare  the  time,  to  ask  you  to  be  good  enough 
to  shew  me  the  way  to  the  waterfall  you  were  speaking  of  a  few 
evenings  since." 

"  Willingly,  sir,"  he  returned  ;  '*  I  will  set  out  with  you  immedi- 
ately. I  have  only  a  word  to  say  to  Madame  Visinard,  and  will  be 
back  in  a  moment. 

He  soon  returned,  and  his  wife  came  with  him  to  the  door  of  the 
hotel.  She  was  a  tall,  graceful  woman,  about  ^^e  or  six-and-twenty 
years  of  age,  with  finely- formed  features,  dark  eyes,  and  very  btacK 
hair,  which  fell  in  thick  tresses  on  her  shoulders,  though  not  suffi- 
ciently to  hide  the  curse  of  the  country,  the  goitre^  which  shewed  it- 
self on  one  side  of  her  fair  throat.  This  might  have  caused  the  me- 
lancholy expression  of  her  countenance,  or  it  might  be  habitual,  but 
it  did  not  appear  to  affect  her  cheerfulness,  for  her  ready  smile 
seemed  always  natural. 

*'  Visinard,"  she  said,  "though  no  longer  a  hunter,  is  always  glad 
of  an  excuse  to  go  up  to  the  mountains.  Don't  you  let  hira  lead  yoa 
into  any  dangerous  places,  sir,  for  he  is  always  venturous,  and 
sometimes  forgets  that  he  is  not  quite  so  light  as  the  chamois/* 

I  looked  at  my  host,  who  stood  nearly  six  feet  four  in  height,  and 
was  stout  in  proportion,  and  could  not  forbear  smiling : — 

**  Ah  ! "  exclaimed  he,  laughing  in  return,  **  Marie  is  fond  of 
amusing  herself  at  my  expense ;  I  trusted  one  day  to  the  branch  of 
a  mountain-ash,  which  hung  over  the  stream  in  the  dell  up  yonder, 
and  got  a  ducking  for  my  pain.^.  But/'  he  added,  looking  down 
complacently  on  his  vigorous  limbs,  *'  I  broke  no  bones,  though 
Marie  made  outcry  enough  when  she  heard  of  the  tumble.  Allons, 
monsieur,"  he  continued,  gaily.  '*  Adieu,  Marie,"  and  waving  our 
hands  to  Madame  Visinard,  we  set  out  together. 

*'  Have  you  seen  our  pretty  churchyard,  sir?"  inquired  my  guide* 

*'  But  for  a  moment,"  I  replied ;  "  I  meant  to  pay  it  a  longer 
visit/' 

"  We  may  as  well  take  it  on  our  way,  then  ;  I  can  shew  you  a 
most  superb  point  of  view.  I  think,"  he  continued,  as  we  approach* 
ed  the  giite,  '^  you  will  be  pleased  with  the  spot ;  there  is  the  Uke, 
sir,  in  all  its  beauty.  The  white  buildings  of  St.  Gingoulph  stand 
,  out  quite  clear  from  the  broad  shadow  of  the  mountain,  and  beyond 
I  the  point,  a  Hltle  to  the  right*  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  you  may 
just  Ciitch  a  glimpse  of  the  towers  of  the  chateau  of  Nyon.  H 
just  below,  is  the  little  island,  with  its  three  trees;  and,  nearer 
the  turrets  of  the  castle  of  Chillon,  Ah !  I  remember  Milord  Byrun 
coming  here  well.  He  often  stopped  at  the  Couronne,  and  of  an 
evening  he  used  to  sit  under  the  acacias  on  tlie  terrace,  and 
write  at  a  little  table,  placed  in  the  open  air,  full  in  view  of  the  old 
place.  He  was  a  kind-hearted,  liberal  man,  but  his  spirits  seemed 
very  uncertain ;  sometimes  he  was  as  gay  as  the  merrieat  amongst 
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OS,  and  would  play  with  the  children  for  hours,  —  not  mine»  sir,  for 
I  was  not  married,  then  ;  but  with  the  children  of  the  vintagers, — 
and  give  them  hatzen  to  take  home  to  their  mothers ;  and  then, 
again,  he  would  keep  quite  to  himself,  scarcely  speak  to  any  one, 
and  then  only,  perhaps,  to  order  his  boat,  and  row  out  on  the  lake> 
where  he  would  sometimes  swim  about  for  hours,  especially  if  the 
weather  was  stormy  antl  rough.  I  heard  afterwards  that  he  died  far 
away  in  a  distant  country  ;  is  it  true,  sir?" 

** Quite  true,"  I  answered  j  "he  died,  as  he  had  lived,  the  victim 
of  strong  feeling,  sometimes  wrongly  directed,  but,  happily,  in  a 
glorious  cause  at  last*     Did  he  ever  visit  this  particular  spot  >" 

**  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  and  used  frequently  to  converse  with  our  old 
pastor^  Monsieur  Preval,  who  was  then  nearly  eighty  years  old.  I 
remember  the  good  old  gentleman, — he  is  still  alive,  air, — telling  me 
be  had  shown  his  verses  to  the  great  English  poet." 

•*  What  verses  were  these  ?"  I  asked. 

**  Here,  sir,"  returned  Monaieur  Visinard,  "  you  may  read  them  at 
jour  pleasure." 

He  pointed  as  he  spoke  to  a  tablet  against  the  churchyard-wall, 
above  a  small  aperture,  which  communicated  with  the  pastor's  house* 
II  bore  the  following  inscription  r — 

**  Toi  qui  TieDi  admirer  noit  Hants  paysages, 
En  pasBant  jetea  ici  ta  pitie  aux  malheureus. 
El  le  Diea  dont  la  main  a  de^iain^'  cvn  ri^ages 
Te  benira  dea  cieux  !'* 

It  was  Impassible  to  resist  the  appeal,  though  the  literal  mite  which 
fell  from  my  hand  bore  no  proportion  in  the  service  it  rendered  to 
that  which  must  have  resulted  from  the  liberal  gift  raadej  as  Mon- 
sieur Visinard  told  me,  by  Lord  Byron. 


CHAPTER  III. 


TfiM   WATEBPALL. 


I 


The  waters  utir, 
Not  as  with  air,  but  by  some  aiibternineau 
And  rocking  power  uf  die  internal  world. 
WTiai  '•  here  ?  The  Deformed.  Tramformed^ 

Aptrr  lingering  about  an  hour  in  the  churchyard,  we  crossed  into 
a  lovely  meadow,  and  entering  a  rocky  valley,  began  our  pilgrimage 
towards  the  cascade.  The  path  soon  became  wild  and  picturesque^ 
in  the  extreme,  and  it  was  difficult  to  imagine  the  exisitence  of 
icenery  so  rude  close  to  the  fair  lake  and  smiling  vineyards.  As  we 
advanced,  the  gorge  of  the  mountain  gradually  contracted,  until  it 
seemed  to  terminate  altogether,  leaving  space  only  for  the  rapid 
waters  of  the  torrent  as  it  issued  from  a  dark,  narrow  cavity.  We 
pmsed  for  a  moment  in  front  of  a  massive  rock,  whose  solid  grey 
maJ8  presented  apparently  a  barrier  to  all  further  progress. 

•*  Where  is  the  waterfall  ?"  I  inquired. 

•' Ob,"  replied  my  guide,"  we  have  some  distance  to  go  yet." 

"  But  in  which  directioo  ?  for,  unless  we  turn  back,  I  see  no  out- 
let from  this  valley/' 

**Otir  way  lies  here,"  said  Monhieur  Visinard,  pointing  to  the 
rock. 
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To  me  it  appeared  perfectly  inacceBsible,  and  I  told  him  so. 

"  Oh,  no,"  he  answered,  "  Monsieur  will  soon  see  that  the  path  is 
not  difficult,  and,  springing  on  a  large  atone,  he  placed  one  foot  in  i 
fissure  of  the  rock,  caught  hold  of  a  projection  above,  raised  himself 
slightly,  planted  the  other  foot,  again  extended  his  arm,  and  »till 
climbing  for  a  few  yards,  paused  at  length  to  turn  round,  and  a»k 
me  if  I  did  not  think  it  very  easy  ?  I  could  not  exactly  confess  to 
much,  so  Monsieur  Visinard  descended  to  assist  my  progress,  andr 
by  dint  of  putting  my  feet  in  the  proper  crevices,  and  following  hii 
directions  as  to  where  I  should  place  my  hands,  I  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  point  which  he  had  at  first  attained. 

*'  What  am  I  to  do  now  }**  said  I,  ''  the  rock  is  quite  smooth »  and 
I  am  almost  afraid  to  turn  my  head,  lest,  being  unaccustomed  to  tlw! 
height,  I  should  grow  giddy,  and  fall/' 

"  Do  you  see  that  twisted  root  over  your  head  ? — smie  hold  of  it 
with  your  left  hand,  place  one  knee  against  the  rock,  and  raise  your- 
self till  you  can  reach  the  branch  above  with  your  right  hand^  and 
then  swing  yourself  up  to  the  ledge,  and  the  ascent  is  made ; — the 
rest  is  nothing/' 

These  were  instructions  more  easily  given  than  followed,  and  it 
was  not  without  hesitation  that  I  prepared  to  obey  them  ;  for  the 
prospect  of  swinging  in  mid  air  was  not  precisely  one  of  the  n^e- 
mem  which  1  had  promised  myself  in  my  morning's  walk,  ifow- 
ever,  there  was  no  help  for  it ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  Monsieur  Visi- 
nard's  strong  arm,  I  managed  to  steady  myself,  and  accomplished 
the  ascent,  infinitely  to  my  satisfiiction.  The  remainder  of  the  route 
was  comparatively  easy,  and  in  the  course  of  about  half  an  hour  we 
reached  the  waterfall,  where,  seating  ourselves  on  some  large  stones, 
we  watched  the  foaming  waters,  as  they  "  leaped  with  delirious 
bound"  from  the  summit  of  a  lofty  cliff,  and  discoursed  of  Alpine 
customs  and  pursuits.  The  day  wore  on,  and  we  began  to  think  of 
returning,  when,  as  J  looked  upwards  to  take  a  parting  gaze  at  the 
noble  waterfall,  1  fancied  I  saw  a  figure  moving  amongst  the  brush- 
wood which  grew  in  the  rifYs  of  the  rocks,  an  immense  height  above 
w^here  we  stood- 

Although  Monsieur  Visinard  had  prepared  me,  by  the  tales  he 
told,  for  witnessing  the  risks  which  tne  mountaineers  often  run  in 
their  perilous  excursions  in  pursuit  of  game,  it  was  not  without 
shuddering  that  I  could  behold  what  I  fancied  was  a  human  being 
crawling  along  the  face  of  an  apparently  perpendicular  rock,  with 
nothing  to  save  him  from  destruction  but  the  support  of  a  few  firail 
twigs.  Fearing  lest  the  sound  of  my  voice  should  cause  an  accideot, 
I  laid  my  hand  on  I^Ionsieur  Visinard's  arm,  and  in  a  low  tone  di- 
rected his  attention  to  the  object, 

"  There  is  surely  some  one  creeping  along  that  rock.  What  can 
he  be  in  search  of?" 

IVIonsieur  Visinard  turned,  and  with  his  quick  eye  examined  the 
rock  in  a  moment. 

*'  Yea,"  he  replied,  "  I  see  a  man's  head  above  those  juniper-bushes, 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  fall.  It  is  not  a  hunter's  track,  though  it 
may  be  practicable  for  one.  Access  to  the  waterfall  can  be  obtained 
on  that  side ;  but  there  are  not  many  even  amongst  the  native-born 
who  would  care  to  venture  that  w^ay/* 
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*'Xd€t  US  wait  and  see  who  It  in"  I  snid.  **  He  will  probably  show 
himself  again/' 

A  clurap  of  birch  which  grew  on  the  brink  of  the  torrent  effec- 
tually concealetl  iis  from  being  seen  from  above,  while  through  the 
branches  of  the  trees  we  commanded  an  excellent  view  of  the  fall, 

"See,"  said  Monsieur  Visinardp  after  watching  attentively  for  a 
few  moments,  *'  the  figure  is  again  in  motion.  There  is  a  space  al- 
most bare,  which,  if  he  moves  in  that  direction,  he  must  pass,  and 
then  I  shall  be  able  to  make  out  who  und  what  he  is^  and  probably 
what  he  is  in  search  of*" 

We  both  fixed  our  eyes  on  the  rock,  and  presently  the  dark  out- 
line of  a  human  form  was  apparent,  crouching  on  hands  and  knees^ 
and  crawling  obliquely  towards  the  fall. 

"  Mon  Dieu  !'*  exclaimed  Monsieur  Visinard^  in  a  hurried  whis- 
per, "  it  is  the  Cretin  V 

'*  The  Cretin  !"  I  returned.  "  Why.  I  tliought  he  was  at  Ville- 
neuTe.  Can  he  have  come  back  so  quickly  ? — and  what  brings  him 
here?" 

**Ohy  he  can  move  nimbly  enough  upon  occaeion,  as  what  we  see 
plainly  shows;  and,  indeed,  there  has  been  plenty  of  time  for  him  to 
return  since  we  set  ouL  But  what  object  he  can  have  in  descend- 
ing on  that  side  I  cannot  tell ;  besides,  he  did  not  know  he  should 
find  us  here/' 

While  we  spoke,  the  creature  continued  to  advance  slowly  along 
the  rock,  till  he  gained  a  narrow  ledge^^  and  stood  upon  his  feet.  It 
was  but  for  a  moment  only  ;  for  before  we  could  take  note  of  him 
he  had  disappeared. 

'*  Good  God  I"  I  exclaimed,  ^*the  poor  wretch  has  fallen  into  the 
torrent  i" 

••  Point  du  lout"  replied  Monsieur  Visinard  coolly  ;  *'  there  are 
alwavs  caverns  behind  these  waterfalls,  and  the  Cretin  has  disco- 
verea  one  here,  though  for  what  purpose  he  seeks  it  now  I  am  at  a 
lo«s  to  conjecture/* 

'*  Is  there  any  other  mode  of  egress  than  the  way  in  which  he  en- 
tered }**  I  asked. 

"  I  imagine  not,"  answered  Monsieur  Visinard ;  *'  for  you  see  the 
rock  on  this  side  is  quite  perpendicular,  and  the  spray  driven  against 
it  must  make  its  surface  as  slippery  as  ice/* 

**  There  is  something  about  that  creature/'  I  observed^  **  which 
keeps  him  always  in  my  thoughts  ;  it  may  be  his  deformity  and  re- 
puldive  aspect;  but  the  associations  which  his  presence  excites  are 
always  of  a  singular  character/' 

"  Well,  sir/'  inquired  Monsieur  Visinard,  "are  you  willing  to  stay 
longer  to  see  what  becomes  of  him  ?" 

**No,  indeed/'  I  replied;  *Mbr,  after  the  great  heat  of  the  day, 
«nd  tlie  exertions  I  made  to  get  here,  I  leel  very  chilly,  and  would 
glailjy  be  in  motion  again/* 

'*  You  shall  return  a  diiferent  way,  sir  ;  and  when  we  get  home, 
if  you  will  honour  me  by  entering  my  cellar,  I  will  beg  of  you  to 
taste  some  of  my  vin  d'Ytorfie,  the  best  in  the  country,  of  tlie  vin- 
tMge  of  1825,  that  will  warm  your  blood  again,  if  anything  can/* 

I  cast  one  more  glance  at  the  waterfall ;  but  the  Cretin,  if  he  was 
indeed  behind  it,  did  not  make  his  appearance.  We  then  plunged 
Into  the  thicket,  and,  breasting  the  mountain   pastures,  found  our 
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way  back  to  Montreux,  by  the  towers  of  the  Chateau  de  Chat^Iard. 
As  we  passed  the  stable-door  of  the  hotel  1  observed  the  Cretin, 
apparently  very  busy  cleaning  the  harness  of  his  mules.  I  looked 
at  Monsieur  Visinard  interrogatively  :  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  in 
reply,  and  then  gave  me  a  nod,  as  much  as  to  say  he  would  return 
to  the  subject  hereafter. 

My  host's  wine  did  not  belie  the  character  he  gave  it,  but  the 
chill  which  I  had  caught  in  the  valley  was  not  to  be  dispelled  by  its 
aid  ;  so  1  retired  early  to  rest  The  next  morning  found  me  suffer- 
ing from  a  severe  rheumatic  attack,  which  confined  me  to  bed  for 
several  days*  In  the  meantime  others  were  at  work  in  connection 
with  the  catastrophe  of  Madame  Van  Helmont. 


FLOWERS. 

Beautif  ul  FLOWEas !  wherever  ye  bloom. 

With  your  soft -tin  ted  leaves,  and  your  fr&gnuit  perfume ; 

\l1iether  in  Spring  ye  coxDe  forth  from  the  ground, 

Or  when  Autumn  scatters  her  dead  leaves  arotind  ; 

Whether  in  cottag<e  or  palace  ye  dwell, 

Benutlful  Flowera  !   I  love  ye  well. 

Behold  a  young  girl,  in  her  mlrlUifnl  play. 

Laughing  the  bourB  of  childhood  away. 

The  light  windi  arc  waving  her  sunny  batr. 

And  her  voice  sounds  sweet  in  the  stlent  air. 

While  her  fair  hands  are  twiniiigi  from  summer  bow^n^ 

Wild  bloom lEig  wreaths  of  the  b^utiful  Flowers. 

The  scene  ib  now  changed,  for  years  have  fiown  ^ 
That  gay  laughing  girl  to  a  wom&n  has  grown  ; 
And  the  lover  Ir  therey  who  fain  would  tell 
The  iecret  their  eyes  have  revealed  too  well ! 
But  Flowers  he  plants  in  her  uiowy  breait, 
And  their  eloquent  leaves  have  hit  me  oooifeft* 
*Ti»  a  bridal  morn,  and  loudly  iwelTi 
A  merry  peal  from  the  old  church-bells  ; 
The  white.rob*d  bride  is  smiling  now 
^Neatb  a  budding  wreath  from  the  or&nge- bough  ; 
And  bright-ey*d  maidens  before  her  strew 
Beautiful  Flowers,  of  every  hue. 

There 's  a  voice  of  sorrow, — for  time  hath  fled, — 
A  wife  and  a  mother  lies  cold  and  dead  ; 
They  Va  laid  her  to  sleep  in  her  endless  rest^ 
With  a  young  babe  claep'd  to  her  marble  breast ; 
And  Ftowem  are  there^  with  their  perfumed  breath. 
Decking  the  bud  and  the  bliKssom  in  death. 

In  the  greeti  clmrchyard  ie  a  lonely  ipot. 

Where  the  joyous  sunshine  enters  not  ; 

Deep  in  the  guKim  of  the  cypress*  shade. 

There  let  her  home  in  the  cold  earth  made, 

And  over  her  ■till  the  iweet  flowrots  bloom ,«— 

They  were  near  her  in  life>  and  forsake  not  her  tomh. 

Beautiful  Flowers  I  ye  seem  to  be 

Link*d  in  the  fond  tiea  of  memory  ! 

Companions  ye  wem  to  our  childhood*8  day,— 

Companions  ye  are  to  our  lifeless  clay  ; 

And  barren  and  drear  werw  this  wide  world  of  ours, 

Lacking  the  smile  of  the  beautif  til  Flowers » 

Fa£n£aicA  Emilie  P. 
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The  suiii  with  his  face  all  ruddy  red^ 

Had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  bed; 

For  he  *d  had  enotighi  as  he  very  well  knew, 

Of  the  sweetest  potation,  the  mountain  dew ; 

And  fearing,  like  drunkards,  an  unpleasant  dream, 

He  slaked  his  thirst  with  a  neighbouring  stream, 

And  ahook  his  cloud-bed  in  the  cozy  West, 

The  shadows  stretchM  long  as  he  sank  to  rest; 

His  bed-curtaina  waved  with  a  rnddy  glow. 

As  they  blush'd  at  the  red  of  his  face  below  ; 

And,  dreading  the  night-dews  might  give  him  a  cold, 

He  popp'd  his  nose  under  the  sheets  of  gold ; 

A  mountain  extinguisher  put  out  his  light. 

And  he  quietly  luckM  himself  in  for  the  night- 

A  convent  there  stood,  all  embower'd  in  trees. 

Where  holy  men  ate,  drank,  and  slept  at  I  heir  ca^e. 

The  vesper  bell  swell  "d  on  the  evening  air. 

Calling  the  good  and  the  had  to  prayer ; 
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There  a  lone  roan  sat^ 

Without  any  hat. 
At  an  ork4  window,  with  dark  troubled  fiice. 
His  form  it  was  noble,  his  beard  it  was  black, 
Andy  to  cool  his  bold  forehead,  his  cowl  was  thrown  back^ 
And  the  sun's  last  rays  fell  on  a  very  bald  place. 

'Twas  the  Prior  who  sat 

Without  any  hat. 
Thinking  of  love,  and  such  nonsense  as  that* 
A  castle  stood  on  a  hill  just  by, 
Upon  which  he  constantly  turned  his  eye; 

For  dwelt  she, 

The  Lady  that  he 
Loved  to  such  an  immoderate  degree. 

Though  the  wife  of  another. 

That  didn*t  bother 
A  man  of  such  eminent  piety, 
A  wife  she  was,  and  that 's  the  truth, 
The  playmate  of  his  early  youth. 
But  married  to  his />ere  Sir  Hugh, 
Who  \\  been  her  constant  playmate  too, 
W"  ho  lirst  into  this  world  of  sin 
Had  come,  although  the  Prior*s  twin; 
Therefore  the  castle  and  the  land 
Had  influenced  the  lady's  hand ; 
For  the  one  was  poor,  the  other  rich. 
Or  else  it  wouldn't  have  matter'd  which ; 
As  daily  more  alike  they  grew. 
Their  motlier  even  hardly  knew 

The  difference  between  them ; 
For,  as  they  did  each  other  pass, 
*Twas  like  reflection  in  a  glass. 

As  all  had  said  who  'd  seen  them. 
And,  when  to  manhood  they  had  grown. 
Sir  Hugh  had  calfd  Amilc  his  own. 
The  younger  brother  turned  devout. 
And  coolly  kick*d  his  passions  out. 

Years  roll'd  on,  and  the  lady  fair 

Had  faifd  to  give  the  lands  an  heir. 

Sk  Flugh  got  glum,  and  moped  about, 

And  in  the  habit  of  staying  out; 

But  his  lady  was  mild  as  unsktmnu'd  milk. 

And  she  cjuietly  sorted  her  worsted  and  silk, 

As  she  sat  with  her  maidens  round  a  frame  ; 

Her  grandma  and  mother  had  done  the  same* 

Indctdi  the  family  had  much  fame 

For  working  grim  murders  in  tapeslrie. 

And  handing  them  down  to  posterilie. 

Sir  Hugh  walked  up^  and  Sir  Hugh  walk'd  down, 

And  ever  wiis  seen  on  his  brow  a  frown; 

He  bit  his  lip,  and  Ins  cheek  grew  pate, 

As  his  eye  wander'tl  over  his  coat  of  mail. 
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And  he  thought  it  rather  a  comic  affair 
That  they  should  hang  rusting  and  unused  there ; 
He  thought  of  the  blood  that  was  shed  galore. 
In  the  golden  time  call'd  the  days  of  yore, 
How  he  long'd,  like  a  true  knight,  to  spill  much  more  I 
As  he  stamped  his  heel  on  the  oaken  floor, 
I  am  Dot  quite  certaio,  I  think  he  swore  ! 


Morning  breathed  forth  her  sweetest  breath, 

Shaming  all  thoughts  of  blood  and  death; 

The  fleecy  mist  now  upward  curl'd, 

Shedding  on  earth  its  brightest  pearls ; 

There  's  music  in  the  air,  which  tells 

Of  fairy  blast  on  wreathed  shells. 

To  summon  home  to  mossy  cells 

The  truant  crew,  who  love  to  sing 

Their  matins  in  the  fairy  ring, 

When,  galloping  up  the  deep  ravine 

In  fiery  haste,  a  man  was  seen. 

The  pale  light  shone  on  his  helm  afar, 

Like  Friar  Rush  with  his  dancing  star, 

As  he  rode  in  haste  through  briar  and  brake, 

Hoping  to  find  the  warder  awake, 

And  ready  to  ask  him  what  he  'd  take, 

He  bore  a  letter  as  big  as  a  plate; 

S0|  stopping  his  horse  at  tlie  castle  gate, 

He  gave  a  loud  ring 

In  the  name  of  the  King. 
The  warder  sprang  up  at  the  sonorous  call. 
First  taking  a  peep  through  a  slit  in  the  walh 
Sir  Hugh  took  the  letter  with  trembling  hand; 
*Twas  summoning  him  to  the  Holy  Land, 

Where  nobles  and  knights 

Were  flocking  in  flights, 
And  leaving  their  wives  and  their  lares  like  fools* 

The  cry  was  Jerusalem, 

Where,  to  bamboozle  'em. 
The  Lion  King  took  them  to  use  them  as  tools. 

He  quickly  repairs 

To  his  lady  up  stairs. 
To  talk  about  all  the  domestic  affairs. 

The  folly  of  linen 

Was  just  then  beginning. 
And  soap  was  a  thing  hardly  known  in  the  land ; 

So  a  shirt  of  mail. 

With  a  very  short  tail, 
Was  much  more  convenient,  and  made  to  stand 

The  wear  and  the  tear 

Of  a  serious  affair, 
'^Llke  that  which  he  'd  got  in  hand. 

Ere  set  of  sun 

Everything  was  done ; 
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His  waistcoat  and  breeches  were  polish *<]  aiul  brighti 
Antl  his  beaver  of  steel  was  8crew*d  up  tight, 
A  wail  arose  from  the  vallty  be  low. 
For  many  unwilling  were  doomed  to  go. 
Each  vassal  was  sunamon^d  to  follow  his  lord. 
The  vassal  that  kept  the  watch  and  the  ward, 
The  villeins  appendant  who  stuck  to  the  land. 
Or  passM,  like  old  fixtures,  from  hand  to  hand, — 
The  villeins  *'  en  gross,"  who  'd  labour  and  toil. 
Yet  were  sold  like  sheep  from  their  native  soih 
They  stood  like  dark  statues  before  the  tall  kuighr 
In  the  castle  court-yard  in  the  falling  twiltght^ — 

Their  green  hills  saw  them  no  more. 
The  lady  stood  on  tlie  tower  so  high, 
To  wish  them  good  luck  as  they  trotted  by^ 
She  waived  her  scarf  with  a  tender  sigh. 

Then  went  to  work  as  before. 


Five  long  years  have  come,  five  long  years  have  gone. 
The  castle  shines  bright  on  ai)  April  morn — 

All  this  time, 

In  a  foreign  climes 
The  knight  has  been  fighting  like  anylhingy 
By  the  side  of  his  brave,  but  thick-headed  King. 
His  wife  has  gone  on  with  her  tapes  trie 
As  calm  as  a  duck-pondj  and  happilie 
"  No  news  was  good  news,**  and  so  thought  she ; 
For  hearing  at  all  was  uncertainty^ 

As  no  penny  stamp 

Was  known  in  the  camp 
In  the  golden  days  of  the  good  Sir  Hugh  ; 

And  if  there  had, 

It  would  have  been  just  as  bad, 
For  there  was  no  post  to  put  into* 

But  the  Prior,  the  brother, 

Behaved  like  a  mother. 
And  to  comfort  her  daily  he  never  did  fail ; 

He  came  unawares, 

Ran  up  and  down  stairs, 
And  was  just  like  a  tin  kettle  tied  to  her  tail. 

He  his  brethren  deserted, 

And  he  sat  tliere  and  flirted, 
While  the  Lady  look*d  on  him  with  her  cold  blue  eyes, 

And  her  face  was  so  stolid. 

Her  look  was  so  solid. 
That  knocked  on  the  head  all  his  looks  and  his  sighs* 

Things  were  in  this  situation. 

Needing  some  slight  alteration, 
When  the  Prior,  who  sat  on  a  fallen  tree 
On  the  side  of  the  road,  (he  was  going  to  tea, 
At  least  'twas  a  meal  at  the  very  same  time. 
Only  made  up  of  things  more  solid  and  prime,) 


Beheld  a  tall  man  in  a  very  black  jack^ 
That  cover'd  Ills  stomach  as  well  as  his  back, 

Bending  his  way 

Where  the  castle  lay. 
His  visage  was  dark,  he  *d  a  scar  on  hfs  brow, 
Both  speaking  of  danger  and  some  foreign  row ; 

The  bridge  of  his  nose 

Had  sunk  in  repose^ 
As  if  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  more  blows. 
TVas  his  brother's  bold  henchman, 

He  knew  at  a  look ; 

So  he  jump'd  up  at  once, 

And  three  strides  he  took. 
The  man  turn'd  round  his  sinister  eyes 
As  coolly  as  if  he  'd  been  used  to  surprise, 

And,  without  a  start. 

Said,  *'  Lor  I  bless  my  heart, 
You  are  my  Lord's  brother,  as  sure  as  eggs. 

He  *8  very  near  here. 

And,  feeling  but  queer. 
He  slopp'd  at  an  hostel  to  rest  bis  legsJ* 
The  Prior  he  thought  for  a  moment  or  two 
What,  under  such  a  chance,  he  best  should  do. 
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He  bade  him  haste  to  the  lady'g  bower, 
And  tell  his  tidings  there, 

Then  steal  from  out  the  castle  gate. 
And  to  his  cell  repair. 


The  henchman  sat  in  the  Prior*s  cell, 

He  shiver'd  as  if  with  cold, 
And  in  his  horny  palm  he  held 

A  heap  of  shining  gold. 
The  Prior*8  eyes  were  fix'd  and  bright. 

Like  the  snake's  prepared  to  spring  ; 
His  cheek  was  pale  as  sheeted  ghost— 

He  look*d  a  guilty  thing  I 
A  dagger  sharp  and  keen  now  pass'd 

From  out  the  Prior's  vest; 
The  henchman  wink\l  his  knowing  eye. 

As  if  he  knew  the  rest. 
Another  whisper  pass'd,  and  then 

This  precious  pair  arose. 
The  Prior  looking  solemnly^ 

With  his  finger  on  his  nose. 


His  heart  it  Hutter'd  like  a  bird, 

As  he  changed  his  robe  for  blue, 
As  a  Palmer  fresh  from  Holy  Land, 
With  scrip,  and  a  crossed  wand  too. 

Then  he  took  out  a  hat 

Both  broad  and  flat, 
With  a  terrible  width  of  brim : 

It  shaded  his  eyes, 

It  shaded  his  nose. 
And  had  cockle -shells  round  the  rim. 


The  Lady  sat  fidget  ting  in  her  bower, 

Each  minute  appearing  to  her  like  an  hour. 

And  she  constantly  stirr'd  the  tire. 
A  step  is  heard  upon  the  stair — 
Ah  I  is  her  Palmer  Knight,  then,  there! 
(Between  ourselves,  'twas  the  prior,) 
Then  the  door  flew  wide,  and  there  appeared 
The  palmer  dark^  with  frizzled  beard  ; 
He  rushed  to  her  arms,  but  he  started  back ; 
As  he  did  so,  of  course,  he  looked  over  her  back ; 
And,  looking,  beheld,  'tis  surprising  es  true, 
His  own  very  counterpart  standing  in  blue; 
The  very  same  hat,  with  the  very  large  brim, 
And  cockle-shells  sticking  all  out  round  the  rim. 

His  ecstasy  stopped. 

His  under  jaw  dropped, 
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As  he  looked  on  the  figure,  and  saw  its  dull  iVown  ; 
Its  hand  raised  in  air, 
As  if  saying,  forbear. 
And  the  large  spots  of  blood  on  the  gown; 
The  lady  turned  to  see  the  cause 

Of  such  a  pause. 
But  seemed  to  look  on  air ; 
And  as  he  stared, 
She  still  declared 
She  could  see  nothing  lliere. 
He  breathed  again,  for,  though  a  monk 

Was  game  as  any  banlum, 
And  did  not  fear  a  rush,  not  he, 

Since  it  was  hut  a  phantom : 
The  supper  was  brought ;  still  the  figure  stood  by, 
Attracting  no  notice,  attracting  no  eye. 
The  lady  smiled. 
And  the  meal  began; 
But  who  could  eat 
When  the  murdered  man, 
Looked  on  with  a  fishy  eye  ; 
And,  pleading  fatigue,  and  heaving  a  sighy 
He  thought  it  was  time  to  go  to  by-bye, 
And  said,  as  he  felt  no  desire  to  sup, 
He  begged  that  her  ladyship  would n*t  sit  up; 
Then,  beckoning  a  servitor  who  stood  near, 
He  ordered  a  rushlight,  and  finished  his  beer. 
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Tben,  turning  hU  bead, 

With  a  feeling  of  dread, 
Beheld  there  no  phantom  at  alll 
B(Jtj  though  as  a  priest  he  no  courage  did  fack, 
Yet  he  ordered  the  vassal  to  keep  to  his  back, 
And  he  held  the  rushlight  high 

As  he  stalked  o*er  the  floor 

Of  the  long  corridor. 
He  constantly  turned  his  eye; 
\Vhen»  chancing  to  see  on  the  neighhouring  wall 
A  shadow  not  like  the  vassal  at  all ; 
But  there,  with  eyes  as  big  as  a  crown, 
With  the  very  same  hat,  and  the  very  same  gown, 

Stood  the  phantom  with  a  light ; 
h  glided  on  6rst  to  the  castle  gate^ 
The  prior  stalked  after,  compelled  by  fate. 
In  a  pretty  tarnation  fright; 

He  tried  to  be 

At  his  cmr/uro*t€^ 
But  his  tongue  quite  failed  him^  it  fell  so  thick, 
As  dry  as  a  parrot's,  or  Flanders  brick ; 
They  came  to  the  portal,  the  gates  were  wide. 
Not  a  soul  was  on  watch  either  out  or  inside. 
The  phantom  pointed  down  ihe  vale, 

And  smiled  as  if  in  scoflfi 
And  nodded  its  head  with  a  mournful  nod, 

As  if  to  say,  **  Be  off  I'* 
The  priest  he  turned  his  head  away 
To  think  of  some  trick 
To  circumvent  Nick, 
For  he  knew  he  'd  the  devil  to  pay, 
W^hen  suddenly  he  received  such  a  kick 
On  his  holy  gown  behind. 

That,  to  believe 

Such  a  ghost  could  achieTe 
He  must  have  been  out  of  his  mind ; 

The  toe  was  like  i*teel 

That  made  him  feel. 

He  fell  with  the  blows 

On  his  reverend  nose» 
But  he  picked  himself  up  in  a  trice  ; 

Yet  still  that  great  toe 

Kept  on  kicking  him  so 
In  the  whereabouts  not  over  nice, 

That  over  and  over 

He  rolled  in  the  clover. 
And  the  rocks  tapped  his  shaven  crown. 

He  prayed  and  implored, 

He  shouted  and  roared, 
'Till  he'd  rolled  about  halfway  down  ; 

Then  he  got  on  his  feet 

In  case  a  repeat 
Might  finish  the  job  quite  brown ; 
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DoMBPTic  life,  no  leas  than  Nature,  ha^  its  scenery.  The  I 
the  nursery,  nay,  even  the  kitchen,  are  at  tiroes  pictures  in  ' 
way.  But,  of  all  social  prospects,  the  finest,  if  not  the  moet  plet 
is  that  of  the  dessert-table  on  a  winter's  evening.  The  rich  red  i 
dow-curtains,  closely  drawn,  reflect  a  comfortable  warm  tint  onr 
the  whote  room.  The  decanters  and  glasses  sparkle  at  their  mani- 
fold angles  with  the  lively  glitter  of  the  wax-lights,  intennm^fd 
with  the  ruddier  glow  of  the  fire.  The  service  of  plate  and  chtni, 
grouped  in  elegant  disorder,  is  piled  with  fruit  of  various  kinds  and 
hues,  and  the  diversified  tints  of  the  whole  mass  of  objects  *rf  in 
contrast  with  the  dark  surface  of  the  rosewood  or  raahogany.  Sab- 
ject  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  a  Rembrandt!  Picture  of  luxury  and 
comfort  I  What  poet,  remembering  him  of  his  two-pair^back,  codd 
behold  it  without  a  sigh,  and  a  wish  for  a  thousand  a-ycar? 

Such  was  the  scene  displayed  on  an  evening  in  the  latter  end  of 
December,  in  the  snug  dining-parlour  of  a  little  shooting-box  Kma 
few  miles  distant  from  a  market-town  in  the  West  of  England*  The 
house  stood  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  roadside,  at  the  bidi 
of  an  enclosed  shrubbery.  In  front  of  it  there  was  a  litlJe  mw  of 
pollard  lime-trees,  and  behind  it  lay  a  paddock,  skirted  by  an  otk- 
coppice.  Attached  to  it  were  commodious  stables^  and  other  ofi€ii> 
This  little  paradise  might  have  been  deemed  a  fae-siroile  of  tfa^fisi- 
dence  of  the  anonymous  bard,  who  sang  of  the  felicity  which  bepir- 
ticipated  with  his  beloved  Husa  in  a  cottage  near  a  wockI  ;  and  altd* 
gether  it  was  as  eligible  a  messuage  as  was  ever  advertised  by  Mr. 
George  Robins, 

At  the  head  of  the  table  sat,  conning^  with  an  abstracted  air,  the 
pages  of  a  recent  work  of  fiction,  a  young  and  beautiful  girl  She 
seemed  an  impersonation  of  the  sanguine  temperament ;  and  tlie 
coldest  observer  would  have  admired  her  fine  hit^el  eyen,  hcrgloiiy 
chesnut  curls,  and  the  mingled  bloom  and  alabaster  of  her  coa^ 
plexion.  Her  attire  was  tastefully  ornamental ;  her  age  might  fmf^ 
been  twenty,  or  thereabouts. 

Right  in  front  of  the  fire,  whereon  glowed  a  huge,   '  ^'^ 

log,  there  reclined,  in  a  crimson-coveretl  arm-chair,  jin  <j^ 

the  opposite  sex.     He  was  clad  in  a  velveteen  sh«H>r  >  t.    Hrt 

feet,  encased  in  a  pair  of  old  boots  that  had  been  en  nta  dip- 

pers, reposed  by  the  heels  one  on  ench  hob  ;  his  luii    !-  v,    --    !    ^ 
beneath  the  skirts  of  his  upper  vestment,  and  his  he.ir!  v  i-  u,    • 
wards,  as  if  in  profound  meditation,  on  his  chest.     Kver  /* 
the  young  lady,  raising  her  eyes  from  her  book,  wistfully  ri^ 
him  ;  and  as  often,  with  a  slight  sigh,  resumed  her  studies. 

They  were  a  wedded  pair.  About  twelve  month j=i  had  now  elapsed 
since  Edward  Clayton  had  Jed  Emily  Vaughan  to  the  ahar.  Sbi 
'jved  hira  ;  why  she  knew  not,  further  than  because  she  ilid  Hcf 
ind,  tlmugh  certainly  not  below  the  feminine  average,  wai  n* 

llytic.     And  could  a  self-scrutiny  have  discovered  a  no  moref^ 
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condite  source  of  her  affection  than  an  admiration  for  his  fine  figure, 
I  handsome  profile,  blue  eyes,  and  dark  hair,  still  certain  it  was  that 
,  she  loved  him.  And,  in  accepting  his  handj  what  visions  of  future 
happiness  did  she  picture  to  herself!  His  means  were  ample;  not 
that  she  was  mercenary,  or  would  have  married  an  old  man  or  a  bad 
character  for  money ;  but  she  had  received  a  fashionable  education, 
and  felt  all  those  elegant  w*ants  and  longings  which  are  its  conse- 
quences. Now  they  would  be  gratified*  What  bliss!  what  trans- 
port I  If  a  few  anticipations  hke  these  mingled  wnth  her  more  dis- 
interested feelings*  still  the  chief  element  in  her  prospective  felicity 
was  the  idea  of  living  together  with  Edward,  in  the  constant  reci- 
procation of  endearments. 

Edward  Clayton  belonged  to  no  profession.  He  was  under  no 
necessity  of  following  one  ;  nor  did  his  inclinations  prompt  him  to 
do  so  for  amusement.  Nor  had  he  a  taste  for  science  or  literature. 
Neither  was  he  ambitiously  di.^posed.  The  streamlet  in  summer,  in 
winter  the  field  and  cover,  were  his  world.  He  was  the  most  ex- 
pert angler  and  renowned  shot  in  the  county.  His  acquaintance 
marvelled  what  could  have  induced  Ned  Clayton  to  marry.  It  was, 
how*ever,  really  no  marvel.  He  felt  lonely  ;  breakfast  was  a  bore  to 
him;  he  longed  for  some  fair  hand  to  mix  his  brandy -and- water  of 
an  evenings  and  Emily  was  the  prettiest  girl  he  knew. 

Atid  thus  they  sat,  the  sportsman  and  his  bride.  He  was  not, 
however,  quite  motionless;  his  head  occasionally  leaped  up  and  fell 
again^  and  now  and  then  his  limbs  started  a  little.  Nor  was  he  al- 
together silent:  indistinct  murmurs  at  intervals  escaped  his  lipa, 
and  measured  sounds,  inarticulate,  but  unequivocal,  proceeded  from 
a  neighbouring  organ.  In  point  of  fact,  he  slept.  He  had  been  out 
for  a  long  day's  shooting,  and  had  come  home  tired,  insomuch  that 
he  had  sat  down  to  dinner  without  making  his  toilet,  further  than 
washing  himself  and  kicking  off  his  boots. 
I  The  lady  continued  momentarily  gazing  at  her  dormant  lord. 
All  was  silent  save  bis  snoring,  and  the  voice  of  the  wind  without, 
which  was  singing  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  solemn  dirges  ever 
heard  by  the  side  of  a  winter  fire. 

At  length  she  impatiently  closed  the  volume  before  her,  and, 
after  casting  one  more  complaining  glance  at  her  husband,  reclined 
pensively  in  her  seat,  and  thus  half  thought,  half  murmured  to  her- 
self.— 

"Dear  me,  how  very  dull  this  is!  What  a  pity  that  Edward 
should  go  to  sleep  like  this  every  day  after  dinner,  except  when  he 
has  company,  and  then  he  and  all  the  rest  take  too  much  wine. 
How  much  more  pleasant  it  would  be  if  I  were  to  work  now,  and 
he  were  to  read  to  me  ;  or  if  we  were  to  sit  and  chat ;  or  if  he 
would  hear  me  sing  or  play  to  him  ! — Edward,  dear  V 

This  sudden  and  somewhat  alarmed  exclamation  was  occasioned 
by  a  kind  of  choking  sound  in  his  throat,  accompanied  by  a  heaving 
of  his  shoulders ;  phenomena  occasionally  characteristic  of  gentle- 
men who  go  to  sleep  in  their  chairs. 

"  Utnph  I  —  eh  ?"  ejaculated  the  sleeper,  or  something  to  that 
effect. 

She  jumped  up,  and  patted  him  on  the  shoulder.  He  shook  him- 
ielf,  half  opened  his  eyes,  and  muttered,  **  Don't.*' 

•*  Edward  V 
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He  replied  with  a  toud  snore.  She  stood  and  watched  htm  for  i 
few  seconds,  and  returned  to  her  chair. 

*•  Past  asleep  again  I"  she  presently  exclaimed.  *'  How  tiresocDe ! 
Oh  dear  !  I  am  weary  of  this  stupid  book  T' 

She  close  J  the  volume,  and  pushed  it  impatiently  Irom  her,  when 
her  eye  rested  on  a  pile  of  music  on  a  chair  beside  the  piano.  Agiin 
she  rose,  sauntered  towards  the  instrument,  took  up,  half  udcod* 
sciously,  one  of  Labitzky's  waltzes,  mechanically  placed  it  on  the 
stand,  and  seated  herself  on  the  music-stool.  Her  delicate  finger 
fell  gently  on  one  of  the  notes ;  its  vibrations  died  faintly  away. 
She  looked  over  her  shoulder ;  still  there  was  Clayton,  buried  in 
slumber,  and  snoring  as  fast  as  ever.  *' There's  no  waking  him," 
she  thought ;  and  o^she  struck  with  the  waltz. 

"  Hey  I  halloo  !"  cried  the  husband,  starting  from  his  slumber* 

She  stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  a  passage,  and  wheeled  herself 
round,  her  eyes  meeting  his>  now  wide  opeti^  and  staring  orer  the 
back  of  his  chair. 

*'  I  wish  you  hadn*t  made  that  row/'  he  said.  "  Couldn't  you  sit 
still,  and  keep  quiet  a  little  for  once  ?  You  've  woke  me  up  with 
that  hammering." 

"  Don't  be  angry,  Edward/'  she  replied.  *'  Jlo  you  know  it  *« 
eight  o'clock,  and  you  've  been  asleep  these  two  hours  ?" 

**  Well ;  and  you  *d  want  to  sleep  too,  if  you  had  been  beiting 
cover  all  day/' 

'*  My  dear,  I  am  sure  sleeping  so  much  is  not  good  for  you.  Now, 
can  it  be  ?" 

"  What  can  you  know  about  it  ?" 

"  Whv,  Edward,  bed  is  the  proper  place  for  sleep  ;  and  I  am  sure 
it  woulci  be  much  better  for  you  to  exert  yourself,  and  keep  awake, 
and  have  your  tea,  and  go  to  bed  early/* 

'*  I  want  some  sherry -negus/' 

The  materials  were  at  band,  and  she  proceeded  with  grettt  good 
humour  to  compound  the  beverage ;  Mr.  Clayton  in  the  meanwhile 
amusing  himself,  first  by  a  bout  of  yawning  and  stretching,  and 
then  by  hammering  the  log  on  the  fire  with  the  poker. 

Ougnl  not  Edward  Clayton  to  have  thought  himself  a  happy  fel- 
low  ?  Here  he  was,  with  a  beautiful  young  wife  mixing  his  sherry 
and  water,  pleased  with  the  task,  and  ready  to  sweeten  the  draught 
with  conversation,  music,  or  any  tiling  else  that  she  could  do  t9 
please  him.  He  had  no  cares,  no  anxieties  to  vex  him  ;  there  was 
plenty  of  money  at  his  command,  a  good  house  of  his  own  over  his 
nead,  and  a  life  before  him,  of  which  every  day  promised  to  be  like 
the  present. 

Receiving  his  glass  of  negus »  without,  however,  taking  the  trouble 
to  thank  the  compounder,  he  took  two  or  three  sips  at  it,  and  then, 
crossing  his  legs,  sat  staring  intently  into  the  fire.  His  wife  took  a 
little  low  ottoman,  and  placed  herself  thereon  beside  him. 

**  Don't  lean  there ;  it  fidgets  me/'  he  said,  as  she  aflectionately 
rested  her  elbow  on  his  knee.     *'  Where  's  my  cigar-case ?'* 

"  My  dear  Edward,  are  you  going  to  smoke?" 

"  Yes/' 

*'  Not  here,  love,  surely/* 

'*  Why  not  ?'* 

*•  Why,   hadn't   you    better  go  into   your  little  room  up  stairs  ? 
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There  *t  a  fire  lighted  there,  and  all.  Whenever  you  sraoke  in  this 
room,  the  smell  hangs  about  the  curtains  ao,  and  it  ia  so  very  disa- 
greeable of  a  morning/* 

•'Don't  bother  ;  there  's  a  good  girl*     Give  me  the  cigars.*" 

•*  Hannah  has  put  them  away  somewhere/* 

"Well,  ring,  and  tell  her  to  bring  them,  then,  and  the  spittoon/' 

The  obedient  wife  executed  his  order  with  a  slight  sigh. 

The  smoking  materials  were  broyght.  "  Hand  me  a  spill,"  said 
Clayton,  moistening  a  cigar.  **  Ah  1  that's  it/*  And  he  began  to 
smoke,     Mrs,  Clayton  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  coughing, 

"  Didn't  you  find  it  very  wet  in  the  fields  this  morning  ?"  she  in- 
quiredf  when  she  had  recovered. 

'*  W^asn't  in  the  fields/'     (Puff!) 

'*  Where,  then  ?" 

"Cover/*     (Puir,  puff.) 

**  Did  you  meet  anybody  ?** 

«  Watkins/'     (Puff,  puff,  puff.) 

*'  How  were  IVIrs.  Watkins  and  the  children  ?" 

**  Didn't  say/* 

'*  What  a  sweet  child  his  eldest  girl  is  !" 

(Puff,) 

**  Don't  you  think  so  ?" 

•'What,  Polly?" 

"  Polly  ?     La,  no,  dear !     She  "s  the  second/' 

"  Oh  1" 

During  the  whole  of  this  collo<|uy  Mr*  Clayton  continued  gazing 
intently  in  the  Etb,     After  a  pause : — 

*'  Edward,*'  said  the  lady,  in  the  most  winning  accents. 

•'  Well,  what  ?" 

'*  A  penny  for  your  thoughts/*  (Puff*)  '*  Come,  sir,  tell  rae/' 
(Puff.)  "  Tell  me  now : — I  *11  pinch  you  till  you  do/'  And  she 
ttiited  the  action  to  the  word* 

"Don't  !**  exclaimed  the  husband,  in  the  tone,  and  with  the  look 
of  an  injured  man.     "  Do  you  think  one  can't  feel?" 

**  Some  cannot/'  she  replied  plaintively,  her  features  fixing  them- 
selves for  a  moment  in  an  expression  of  thoughtfulness.     (Puff,  puff. 


"H-U 


That  time  is  it  by  your  watch,  Edward  ?"  presently  inquired 
Mrs.  Clayton,  after  gazing  for  some  moments  on  the  im perturbed 
expression  of  his  countenance,  as  he  sat  rapt  in  the  tranquillity  of 
tobacco. 

"  Don't  know,"  he  replied,  without  moving.     '*  See/* 

She  extracted  the  chronometer  from  the  pocket  of  hia  unbuttoned 
waistcoat*  "  Dear  rae !  Why,  it 's  a  quarter  to  nine.  It 's  time  for 
lea." 

"  I  don't  want  tea/' 

"  La,  don't  you  ?     I  do.     I  feel  so  thirsty/* 

"  Have  it  in,  then/* 

Mrs.  Clayton  pulled  the  bell. 

••  Tell  Hannah  not  to  take  the  things  away/*  said  Mr.  Clayton. 
'*  I  shall  have  some  more  negus/* 

*'  Very  well,  dear/* 

'*  And  tell  her  to  tell  John  to  step  here/* 
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She  did  as  she  was  desired  as  the  servant  entered  the  room.     The 
latter  speedily  returned  with  the  tea-tiiiiigs,  followed  by  the  man. 
*•  John/'  said  Mr.  Clayton. 

*'  Yes,  sir/*  answered  the  domestic,  touching  his  forehead, 

**  Bring  ray  gun-case.'* 

*'  Very  well,  sir," 

"  And  tool-box." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

'*  And  a  pail  of  warm  water/' 

"  Very  well,  sir  " 

"Mv  dear  !*'  exclaimed  the  lady  in  astonishment. 

"  What 's  the  matter  ?" 

''Why,  what  can  you  want  with  a  pail  of  warm  water?" 

**To  clean  the  gun." 

"  Surely  you  wouldn't  think  of  cleaning  it  here  T* 

*'Why  not?" 

"  Why  not  ?  Why,  of  course,  you  wouldnH ;  at  leaat  I  should 
think  not." 

''  Why,  what  harm  w^ill  it  do  >" 

*'  What  harm  ?  Spoil  all  the  things.  Consider,  my  love,  my  best 
carpet,  and  the  rug^ — " 

**  Pooh  I  hang  the  carpet.     Hannah,  take  up  the  rug." 

"Well,  then,  Hannah/'  said  IVIrs.  Clayton,  '' bring  in  a  piece 
floor-cloth,  and  put  it  down  over  the  marble*   But,  my  dear » couldn't 
John  clean  the  gun  ?" 

"  John  I  What  does  he  know  about  it  ?  Now  look  sharp,  you 
two»  and  do  what  I  told  you." 

After  a  brief  interval,  which  Mrs»  Clayton  occupied  in  making 
room  for  the  tray^  and  her  husband  in  blowing  circles  of  sraoke^  the 
servants  reappeared,  Hannah  witli  the  floor-cloth,  and  John  with 
the  gun  and  its  appurtenances. 

*'  Where's  the  bucket  ?"  demanded  Mr.  Clayton. 

*'  Fetch  it  directly,  sir/'  answered  John. 

*'  And  bring  the  oil  with  you,  will  you  ?**  said  his  master. 

"  The  ile,  sir;  yes,  sir/'  replied  the  man. 

Mrs.  Clayton  now  proceeded  to  make  tea ;  and  her  husband,  jic- 
comtnodated  with  the  requisites  for  the  purpose^  began  cleaning  his 
gun,  by  plunging  the  breech-end  of  it  in  the  bucket,  and  working 
an  iron  ramrod,  with  some  tow  wrapped  round  the  screw,  up  and 
down  in  the  barrel  like  a  piston.  In  the  course  of  this  operation,  he 
happened  suddenly  to  withdraw  the  said  ramrod,  when  out  flapped 
after  it  a  column  of  inky  fluid^  amelling  like  a  bad  egg,  which,  as  \m 
wife  was  at  that  moment  taking  the  kettle  from  the  foe,  went  right 
over  her  dress* 

"  Edward,  my  dear  Edward,"  cried  the  lady,  exceedingly  vexed, 
**  see  what  you  nave  done  J" 

"What's  the  row?" 

*'The  row,  indeed  1  Why,  you  have  quite  spoiled  this  beautiful 
satin  dress.     How  very  provoking  !" 

"Won't  it  wash?" 

"  Wash  I  No,  to  be  sure  not.  It  is  really  too  bad  of  you,  Ed- 
ward." 

''What?' 

"  What  1     Why,  to  clean  your  nasty  gun  here  in  the  parlour.     If 
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It  had  been  my  dark  stripe,  or  blftck  velTet,  I  tlwiiJdxi't  haTe 
much  ;  but  this  was  such  a  love  of  a  goiro  V 

**  Never  mind,  old  girt.     Come,  make  jroorsdf  aome  lea,  ; 
another  glass**' 

*^  You  deserve  no  such  thing;  and  I  have  a  great  mind  ti 
should  make  it  for  yourself/* 

**  Come,  come,  don't  make  a  fuss.     There — a  htile  mmm  u 
this  time.     That  will  do/' 

The  sportsman  having  finished  his  gun,  set  tt  1^  in  a  earmer 
fire-place.  Next  he  imbibed  a  mouthful  of  drink,  and  after  tl 
plied  himself  to  cleaning  the  lock,  which  he  began  takinig  t» 
with  a  small  screw^driver,  keeping  up,  in  the 
of  desultory  whistling,  or  rather  siblUation,  by  ^ 
a  mechanical  turn  are  peculiarly  apt  to  aeciMipi 
His  wife  all  this  while,  for  want  of  anrnaement,  tat  loakii^ 
tng  on  her  elbow,  with  a  slight  but  reatlesa  noivanait  af  4 

**  Do  you  want  that  bucket  any  more  ?*  At  aaiiL  «t  ka 

*'  No,"  replied   Mr.  Clayton,  speaking  in  the  efort  m 
screw.     She  summoned  the  serrant,  aiMl  bad  Am  eye  ton 

**  Confound  that  blockhead  ?**  cHed  Ctaytim,  ImIoiii^  ahaet  1 
the  taUe. 

*'  What 's  the  matter,  dear  ?* 

"TheoiL" 

**  There  it  is  at  your  elbow." 

*'  Hand  it  here.     Don't  put  it  down.*' 

Having  oiled  the  spring  of  the  lock,  while  hk  wife  held  tbe  1 
before  returning  the  feather  which  he  had  toed  far  \ ' 
Its  place,  he  playfully  wiped  it  on  the  back  nf  hei 
This  little  pleasantry  occanooed  her  to  Mart  and  drop  iJbe  v< 

*' Well  done,  clumsy  V  exdanned  Mr.  Clayton. 

*'  How  could  you  be  so  dirtv,  Edward  ?     Far  AammT 

He  made  no  reply,  but  finbKed  hb  jeliu  JmM  m§  ke  kad  1 
Et,  there  was  a  tap  at  the  door. 

*'  Come  in/'  he  cried*  

It  was  John.     "Pleaa^  mr,  mid  the  niaD,  "haw'm  WSa 
paid  I  was  to  say  as  he  was  come  Aamtthedt^" 

«  Oh !  very  welL     Tell  WOks  to  walk  thia  wmfy 

A  step,  like  that  of  sooiebodj  ikScUj  Aed  t^^W  i»  vift  i 
■was  heard  approaching ;  a  prokwyid  t^HMmg  mm  &r  warn  mmt 
then  there  was  another  thump  at  dbe  done ;  and  Aammfmm  m 
Wilks.  Mr.  Wilks  was  a  tall^  raw  b—ffd  Mii»  vM  a  wmd^A 
large  features,  and  high  cfaeek-boneiL  Be  wm  aOind  in  a  k 
akirted  blue  cciat,  and  a  remarkablj  km^  valtUnii  mf  knC  k 
transversely  with  mingled  bla^  and  dmk  rad.  His  ncikCT 
n»ents  were  of  corduroy,  with  eontinaatiana  af  Air  dad^j  m 
wore  a  pair  of  thick  nailed  halPknota^  wkickv  in  ifile  mf  his 
tions  on  the  mat,  diiplayed  evidences  mf  m  recent  witM  la  a  a 
Be  had  a  stout  black*thom  slidi,  an  tke  end  ofwlmtktm  cami 

^  Good  evenun',  sir,"  said  Mr.  Wilka.    '^  Samnlp  mmmLT 
"  Sit  down.  Wilks/'  said  Mr,  Clayton. 
''Thankee,  str,^  rephcd  that  indsvldcii^ 
rith  his  sleeve,  and  depoaiting  it  oa  Ik 
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come,  sir,  about  that  at  dog.     If  you  mind,  you  said  a«  how  I  wtt 

to  call  rounci  ?*' 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Clayton.  "  I  think  there  h  something  the  mittfr 
with  his  hind-leg," 

*'  Better  goo  and  have  a  look  at  un,  sir,  hadn*t  I  ?"  inquired  Witki. 

*'  Yes.  I  don't  know,  though.  I  don't  feel  inclined  to  raovc'* 
He  rang  the  bell.  "John,  step  into  the  yard,  and  bring  Da&h  here, 
will  yoa  ?     And,  while  you  are  about  it,  bring  Juno  too/* 

**  Aly  dear !  "  remonstrated  Mrs,  Clayton,  **  ^ray  do  not  let  tho«e 
horrid  dogs  come  in  here." 

'*  Why  not?" 

"  Why  yoy  know  I  don't  like  them." 

"Nonsense.     They  won't  cat  you/* 

*'  Oh  no  !     It  isn't  that  I  am  afraid  of  them — ^but — " 

« But  what?" 

'*  Why,  they  arc  so  very — that  is,  I  do  dislike  them  so  much  ;  and 
you  must  allow  that  they  are  not  proper  animals  to  be  in  a  sitting- 
room." 

*'  Pooh  I     What  harm  will  they  do,  poor  things ?*' 

**  I  had  much  rather  you  would  not  have  them  here.'* 

"  Oh  V*  expostulated  &Ir.  Clayton,  **  What  sense  is  there  in  talk- 
ing like  that  ?  Fetch  them  in,  John :  your  mistress  won't  mind. 
Now,  Wilks,  what  will  you  take?" 

**  Thank *ee,  sir  ;  you  *re  very  good." 

'*  Here*3  wine,  and  there  *8  bran dy-and- water." 

Mr.  Wilks  intimated  that  of  the  two  he  should  prefer  the  Utter 
beverage  ;  whereupon  he  was  desired  to  mix  for  himself;  which  re- 
quest he  complied  with  with  great  alacrity. 

*•  Your  health,  sir,"  said  the  polite  Mr.  Wilks,  having  resumed  hii 
chain 

**  Thank  ye,  Wilks." 

"  Here  's  wishun'  your  very  good  healthy  mum.** 

Mrs,  Clayton  acknowledged  the  compliment  by  a  slight  bend. 

Here  in  rushed  the  dogs,  tumbling  one  over  the  other,  and  rio 
panting  and  sniffing  in  all  directions.  Dash  poked  his  nose  into  the 
face  of  the  cat,  which  scratched  it  for  his  pains,  and  bolted  under  the 
sofa*  Juno,  before  Mrs.  Clayton  had  time  to  get  out  of  her  w»y, 
jumped  up,  and  put  her  fore-paws  on  that  lady's  lap ;  thereby  im- 
printing her  footmarks  on  the  same. 

'*  Dash !  what  are  you  allter,  you  rascal?  Lie  dowii»  Juno!" 
growled  their  master. 

"Ah!  you  good-for-nothing  thing  T' cried  the  wife,  add 
the  animaL     **  See  here,  Edward,  what  it  has  done  I     I  wish 
would  give  it  a  good  beating." 

"  Oh  !  what  for  ?  T  was  only  her  fun  ;  how  should  she  know  any 
better?"  said  Mr.  Clayton. 

'*  Fun  indeed  ! — nonsense!"  exclaimed  the  lady  indignantly* 

*'Dogs  is  sitch  playful  creechures,"  remarked  iMr.  Wilks. 

"  Really,  Edw^ard,"  said  Mrs.  Clayton,  **  I  cannot  stay  in  theroooi 
with  those  horrid  animals.  Unless  you  send  them  away,  I  must  go 
— I  must  indeed." 

•'  Well,  you  can  go  to  bed,  you  know,  when  you  like/'  said  the 
husband. 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  don*t  want  to  go  to  bed  yet'* 
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**  Well,  don't  bother,  that  *»  a  good  girL     Now,  WUks,  just  look 
ftt  the  clog,  Will  you?  and  tell  me  what  yon  think  of  him" 


Mr.  \V  ilks 


thb  addressed  hiinself 


examination  of  the 
hands  in  hii 

pockets^  gazing  on  the  physiognomy  of  the  canine  patient,  as  if  coo^ 
sidering  the  c«se< 

••  Well,  Wilks  ?**  exclaimed  the  sportsman. 

"  Don't  pear  to  be  much  the  matter  wi*  un  now,  Bir,"  snrwered 
the  practitioner  **  Sprain'd  a  leader^  p'raps,  a  bit,  or  med  be  a  coteh 
cold" 

'*  Don't  come  here,  you  wretch  !"  said  Mrs,  Cljyton,  ms  the  6og,  re- 
leased from  the  hands  of  the  medJcaJ  man,  ran^  ^^Egtiig  his  tsu,  to> 
wards  her. 

**  I  wish  you  wouldn't  call  the  dog  names,"  complained  her  hus- 
band, '*  it 's  just  the  way  to  spoil  his  temper." 

'*  Ohj  fiddle  l*  she  exclaimed  pettishly.  "  I  am  sure  he  is  enough 
to  spoil  mine." 

"  There  now,  don't  be  cross,*'  he  replied.  "  Just  look  at  Juno's 
eye.  Wilks  ;  I  fancy  there  's  something  odd  about  it," 

Mr.  Wilks,  on  inspection  of  the  organ,  thought  there  was  "  a  sitn» 
mut "  the  Diatter  with  it ;  to  wliich  he  gave  the  technical  term  of 
**  information ;"  but,  he  added,  the  affection  **  wam*t  nothin*  to  speak 
of;''  and  that  the  animal,  with  the  adoption  of  certain  measures 
which  he  suggested,  would  be  "  all  right  '*  in  a  day  or  two*  Having 
pronounced  this  opinion,  he  rose  to  depart ;  but  the  sportsman,  ia 
spite  of  a  look  of  remonstrance  from  his  lady,  asked  him  to  stay^  and 
take  another  drop  ;  so  he  sat  down  again.  Mrs.  Clayton  took  her 
workboat,  and  tried  to  busy  herself  with  her  needle. 

Then  ensued  between  Mr,  Clayton  and  Mr.  Wilks  one  of  those 
long  colloquies,  wherein  sporting  gentlemen,  their  friends,  aod  allies, 
are  so  particularly  fond  of  indulging ;  and  whereunto  might  be  ap- 
plied the  title  of  "  Horae  Caninae."  It  extended,  likewise,  to  the 
equine  race ;  involved  a  long  disquisition  respecting  doublt;  and 
single-barrels,  shot,  and  percussion-caps,  and  included  certain  di- 
gressions concerning  badgers  and  rats.  The  conversation,  as  may  be 
supposed,  proved  anything  but  interesting  to  the  lady  ;  her  exclusion 
from  all  share  therein,  however,  was  worse.  At  last  she  could  bear 
it  not  longer ;  and  sat  watching  an  ojiportunity  to  get  a  word  in 
edgeways. 

Sf  r.  Clayton,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  happened  to  inquire  of 
Mr.  Wilks  whether  the  circle  of  his  canine  acquaintance  included 
such  an  animal  as  a  good  retriever?" 

**  Got  a  dog  in  my  eye  now,  sir,"  answered  Mr.  Wilks,  *♦  a  spaniel^ 
I  and  as  good  a  one  as  you  ever  see." 

"1a\  Edward!"  interposed  3frs.  Clayton,  "Miss  Wilkins  has  a 
very  nice  little  spaniel ;  at  least  1  think  it  is  a  spaniel^  and  she  was 
saying  the  other  day  that  she  meant  to  give  it  away.'* 

*'£h?"  said  the  sportsman,  actually  seeming  interested  by  hit 
lady's  observation.     '*  Have  you  seen  it  ?*' 

**  Oh  \  yes,  dear ;  and  a  very  nice  dog  it  is ;  quite  a  little  pet ; 
with  such  beautiful  cars, — so  long  V 

Upon  hearing  this,  Mr.  Clayton  was  seised  with  a  violent  fit  of 
laugnter^  which  was  renewed  as  often  as  his  wife,  no  less  astonished 
than  vexed,  begged  him  to  explain  the  cause  <  '' ' 
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**  I  say,  Wilks !"  exdaimed  the  iportsmjm  at  length,  kughing  mtSi 
speaking  by  turns,  *'  what  do  you  think  of  &  King  CharWs  ff- 
triever !" 

'*  A  rum  un,  sartainly,"  replied  Wilks,  grinnin^^  '*  savan*  yoat 
presence,  iniim/' 

'*  I  am  afraid,*'  said  the  lady,  "  that  I  have  said  something  i 
stupid.     What  is  it?*' 

**  A  King  Charles's  dog  a  retriever !"  repeated  her  husband.  *" 
hor 

*'  How  should  I  know  anything  about  reprievers,  or  whatever  you 
call  thera  ?"  she  den mnded  impatiently. 

A  tresh  peal  of  merriment  was  occasioned  by  the  misnomer ;  Mr. 
Wilks  considerately  cramming  his  pocket-handkerchief  into  hit 
mouth,  to  the  distention  of  bis  cheeks  into  the  magnitiide  of  i 
pumpkin,  the  contained  air  escaping,  with  an  explosive  noise,  at  the 
angles  of  his  capacious  mouth. 

Mrs,  Clayton  bit  her  lip.  She  was»  indeed,  exceedingly  morti- 
fied ;  still,  however,  good-natured  soul  that  she  was,  she  subdued 
her  feelings,  and  made  a  few  additional  attempts  to  join  in  the  con- 
versation, which  were  either  unnoticed,  or  laughed  at,  by  her  tpocf^ 
ing  lord. 

There  are  limits  to  the  patience  of  an  angel  even.  HavtniMll 
along  been  sitting  at  the  table,  while  her  husband  and  Mr.  Wilki 
occupied  the  opposite  angles  of  the  hearth,  she  began  to  compltiQ  u( 
cold, 

"  Well  I"  said  Clayton,  ^*  can't  you  come  and  warm  yourself?" 

She  drew  her  chair  unassisted  to  the  centre  of  the  fire-pbce.  The 
setter,  Dash,  was  lying  directly  in  her  way  ;  she  stum  bleu  over  him, 
and  was  near  falling.  "  Plague  take  the  horrid  dog  V*  she  exclaitocd 
"  Get  out  of  the  way,  do  j"  And  she  gave  him  a  pash  with  her  litlk 
elegant  foot ;  which,  however,  impinging  on  a  nerve  in  the  Baak,9C* 
casioned  the  brute  to  yelp, 

"There  now!**  cried  the  sportsman  in  upbraiding  amnta 
*'  What  did  you  kick  the  poor  dog  for  ?  How  would  you  like  to  bt 
served  so  yourself?  Poor  Dash,  then  ;  poor  fellow !  come  along. 
Did  they  kick  you,  then? — did  they?"  he  continued,  patting  tbi 
beast  as  though  it  had  been  an  infant, 

*'  Nonsense  !"  she  cried.     **  I  didn^t  hurt  the  wretch." 

'*  Oh,  yes  1  I  dare  say/'  said  her  husband.  "  Don't  jou  da  du! 
again." 

'*  Oh  !  pooh  1  I  've  no  patience,  with  you," 

<f  Well,  don't  do  it  again  ;  that 's  all." 

''  Dumb  animals,'*  here  observed  Mr.  Wilks,  '•  haa  their  fedim  •» 
well  as  Christians." 

**  Really,  Mr.  Wilks  I"  cried  the  lady  with  some  hauteur. 

"  Beg  pardon,  mum,"  said  Wilks,  apologizing  for  his  impertbence 

Mrs.  Clayton  made  no  answer,  but  looked  imploringly  at  her  hat- 
band ;  who  answered  to  the  appeal  only  by  a  glance  of  reproach , 
and  resumed  his  conversation  with  his  guest  without  mindinit  htr. 
She  remained  standing;  and  he  did  not  even  suggest  that  iJie  --  r^* 
as  well  sit  down.  She  gradually  coloured  ;  her  eye«  gli^lcnt*: 
at  lengtli,  turning  away  her  face,  she  seized  a  bed-caiidle.  and  unii 
out  speaking,  hurried  from  the  room.  A  sound  very  like  sobbttig 
was  heard  as  slie  ascended  the  staircase* 
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"I'm  afeared,  »ir/'  remarked  Mr.  Wilks,  *' as  yaur  good  lady  is 
out  of  sorts." 

Mr.  Clayton  answered  by  a  to&s  of  the  head  ;  and,  dismigsing  the 
subject,   inquired  if  his  visitor  would  like  a  pipe  ?  to   which   Mr. 
Wiiks  replied  that  he  didn't  know  but  what  he  should.     They  then 
recoimnenced  their  previous  discourse^  which  was  protracted  over 
I         E^^S  ^^^  tobacco  till  a  late  hour.     Such  was  the  sportsiuan's  enjoy- 
m     inent  of  his  fireside. 

!• 

■        All 
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BY  H.  R.  ADDISON. 


All  was  gaiety  and  bustle  at  that  deservedly  admired  and  popular 
■ptt«  Chaude-fontaine»  a  spot  morehiglily  gifted  by  nature  than  any  tilher 
in  Belgiam.  The  unusual  circumstance  of  a  marriage  having  taken 
place  there,  to  the  great  amusement  and  satisfaction  of  the  visitors  and 
Immediate  neighbourhood,  and  the  real  joy  of  the  parties  concerned, 
filled  the  persons  congregated  on  the  occasion  with  perfect  ecstasy, 

Jules  Duvivier,  a  subultern  in  the  French  Lancers,  had  left  his  di- 
Tii&ion  of  the  army  in  Sf>ain,  having  received  a  severe  wound  at  the 
bftttle  of  Salamanca,  which  compelled  him  for  a  time,  by  the  advice  of 
hh  medical  attendants,  to  seek  the  reviving  air  of  his  native  hills,  si- 
ttt&ted  in  the  vicinity  of  Liege»  Arrived  here,  he  quickly  recovered, 
and  had  already  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chaude-fontaine,  when  he  accidentally  met  Mademoiselle  Hal  Here,  a 
Swiss  hy  birth,  who  was  here  enjoying  at  once  the  pleasures  of  society, 
&nd  the  advantages  derivable  from  the  admirable  waters  of  the  place. 

To  those  who  have  mncli  frequented  watering-places,  it  will  be  un- 
necessary to  dilate  upon  the  ease  with  which  mere  acquaintances  grow 
into  intimacies.  Thrown  continually  into  each  other's  company,  freed 
from  the  restraints  of  metropolitan  frigidity,  admiring  beautiful 
scenery  together,  the  best  feelings  of  their  nature  expanding  with  the 
clear  blue  sky  above  them,  can  we  wonder  at  the  circumstance,  or 
blame  the  graceful  young  lancer  for  falling  violently,  passionately  in 
love  with  the  fascinating  Blarie  de  Halliere? 

To  account  for,  to  reason  on  it,  is  unnecessary  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
Jules  became  desperately  enamoured  of  the  lovely  girl»  and  in  less 
than  three  weeks  found  his  suit  not  only  approved,  but  his  hand 
accepted. 

Mademoiselle  de  HaUiere  had  no  one  to  consult ;  no  kind,  affection- 
ate father,  uncle,  or  guardian  to  thwart  her  wishes.  An  orphan  for 
many  years,  living  on  a  limited,  but  independent  patrimony,  derived, 
as  she  asserted,  from  a  small  estate  left  to  her  by  her  father,  she  did 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  a  full  athrmative  to  the  warm  soh*ci  tat  ions  of 
our  hero  (for  Jules  was  a  hero)  to  become  his  bride. 

During  their  courtship,  if  the  pointed  and  lover-like  attentions  of  a 
youth  to  a  young  lady  during  fifteen  days  may  be  so  called,  there  were 
inany  who  strove  their  utmost  to  mar  the  match.  A  prudent  dowager^ 
41  marchioneM  ivithout  a  single  sou9,  her  only  riches  consisting  of  six 
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ugly  daughters,  bad  whispered  her  adrice  to  the  laocer  to  find  oat 
first  "  who  and  what  the  damsel  was,  before  he  farther  compnuiaiir^ 
himself." 

Another  female — a  rival  htUe,  I  believe — ingetiiously  hinted* 
l^Iademoiselle  Halliere  itlways  wore  high  gouiis,  to  hide  the  mi 
ft  certain  royal  disorder,  to  cure  which  she  bad  doubtless  sought 
spa.**  Another,  a  rejected  suitor,  ''  swore  sbe  was  a  widow,  and  tlwt 
her  name  was  assumed,"  But  Jules  laughed  at  these  remarkf*  and 
only  loved  her  the  better  for  the  envy  she  had  excited*  It  ia  true  be 
sometimes  wished  that  she  would  speak  of  her  past  life  in  less  ambi- 
guous terms,  and  as  frequently  he  determined  to  question  her  on  it ; 
but  when  they  met  that  thought  was  forgotten,  and,  with  truth  and 
innocence  beaming  in  her  countenance,  the  young  soldier  felt  it  w^ould 
be  blasphemy  to  doubt  her. 

The  result  need  scarcely  be  told  :  the  morning  on  which  this  skei^ 
opens  beheld  Alarie  the  bride,  the  beauteous  bride  of  the  proud  Juki* 
who,  after  partaking  of  a  sumptuous  breakfast,  given  by  him  to  a  hm 
party  of  congratulating  friends,  started  otf  in  high  spirits  for  thecU- 
teau  of  his  old  uncle,  situated  near  Bruges,  determined  to  lineer  tome 
lew  days  on  the  road,  and  thus  enjoy,  in  lovin^^  selfishne&s,  tne  uma- 
terrupted  eumpany  of  her,  whose  very  life  he  felt  himself  to  be. 

At  about  twelve  o'clock  on  the  fifth  day,  the  young  and  newljr- 
married  couple  arrived  at  Bruges,  having  hurried  past  the  many  objedi 
of  interest  which  presented  themselves  on  their  journey,  in  cooie- 
quence  of  must  earnest  solicitations  to  join  their  good  old  relaliT^ 
whose  handsome  seat  was  at  no  great  distance  from  the  capital  «if 
W'estern  Flanders.  Here  they  halted  at  the  principal  hotels  inteodiif 
after  dinner  to  set  out  for  the  residence  of  their  uncle.  To  save  ttB>t 
and  trouble,  they  joined  the  iabtc  d'h6(e,  which  here,  as  thitnighwil 
Flanders,  lakes  place  at  one  o'clock.  By  the  time,  therefore,  thai  tli* 
lady  had  taken  off  her  shawl  and  bonnet,  and  performed  those  tittle 
*'  agrimens  de  toildic  "  incidental  to  an  appearance  Uefore  atranfCf^ 
the  great  bell  sounded,  and,  as  Jules  handed  down  bis  lovely  bride, 
the  already  loud  clattering  of  forks  and  spoons  bespoke  the  laet  that 
the  substantial  meal  was  already  begun. 

On  entering  the  room,  they  found  about  forty  petsoBS  sealed,  lU 
greedily  employed  in  devouring  their  soup,  i^carcelv  deigning  la  hm 
towards  the  strangers  who  came  in.  In  France,  under  similar  iJfeBB* 
stances,  a  dozen  gentlemen  would  have  risen  to  offer  their  seats  tatht 
lady.  In  Belgium,  however^  tlie  case  is  different ;  and  each  hoaat 
burgher  eats  his  meal,  scrambling  both  for  the  best  seat  and  daintifrt 
dish,  without  the  slightest  attention  either  to  rank  or  sex. 

It  was  an  unfortutiate  circumstance  for  the  loving  pair  to  be  dtviiM 
thus  early  in  their  honeymoon  ;  but  so,  on  the  present  occasion,  tb^ 
were  compelled  to  be.  Two  chairs  alone  stiK/d  unoccupied,  and  lh«i 
chairs  far  apart,  while,  if  possible  to  make  the  separation  more  ifitnv 
they  happened  to  be  on  the  same  side  of  the  table,  so  that  not  twm  « 
interchange  of  glances  could  take  place,  no  word  of  convene  pttft,  "Wt 
for  the  benefit  of  a  few  stupid  intervening  citizens^ — a  beil8lit  wUA 
neither  party  were  anxious  to  confer  upon  th<fm. 

As  strangers,  therefore,  they  sf*t  down  to  table,  consoling  ihennal^'' 
with  the  confident  assurance  that  their  separation  could  not  cof»tiw» 
above  an  hour,  and  that  i/ten  a  thousand  extra  carcnses  might  makrap 
lor  their  lost  portion  of  •*  love's  sweet  interchange."     Poor  Jules*  ha»* 
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ever,  was  far  too  inucli  enumouretl  to  sit  down  pliilosopliically,  and 
eojuy  Ills  meul  with  appetite*  His  eyes  roved  about  hitn,  till  they 
fixed  in  some  aatoiii&hment  on  Lis  opposite  neigbbour,  who^  having 
coully  Uid  down  bis  knife  and  fork,  sat  anxiously  gazing  at  Marie. 
At  first  Juie^  thought  it  might  be  accident ;  some  casual  resemblance 
might  have  struck  him  ;  staring  might  be  his  habit,  and  the  next  mi- 
nute his  regard  migbt  fall  ujion  another.  But  no ;  hin  eyes  remained 
riveted  on  "la  belle  3Iarie,"  and  the  bridegroom  felt  anything  but 
cumfurtable. 

Every  man  is  jealous ;  I  do  not  believe  any  one  who  says  he  is  not 
so ;  nor  will  I  assert  that  some  qutilms  of  this  kind  did  not  now  arise 
in  the  breast  of  the  lancer,  who  could  not  help  supposing,  from  the 
cootijiued  gaze  of  his  opposite  neighbour,  that  he  must  have  known  the 
newly-married  hidy  ;  by  possibility  he  might  have  been  a  former 
fnend,  a  flirt,  a  lover.  The  idea  was  distracting.  Jules  determined 
at  once  to  put  an  end  to  his  doubts  ;  so,  bending  across  the  table,  after 
some  preliminary  observation  to  his  staring  neighbour,  he  observed, 
with  as  much  nonchalance  as  he  could  possibly  muster, 

**  You  appear  to  know  that  lady  ?** 

"I  Ikini,"  replied  the  other,  in  a  grave  tone,  ^'nay,  I  am  mre  I  do," 
and  then  turned  the  subject. 

This  was  anything  but  satisfactory  to  the  young  soldier  ;  for  again 
the  eyes  of  the  stranger  were  fixed  upon  his  bride. 

There  is  nothing  more  provoking  than  a  limited  answer  to  a  ones- 
lion,  by  which  we  have  previously  determined  to  elicit  a  full  explana- 
tion. There  is  nothing  so  painful  as  half-grounded  suspicion,  Jules 
found  it  intolerable,  and  consequently  pressed  his  inquiries. 

"  Are  you  quite  certain  you  have  seen  this  lady  before  ?" 

**  As  confident  as  that  I  now  breathe.  I  never  forget  a  face  I  have 
once  beheld.     It  is  her,  I  am  sure;  1  cannot  be  mistaken/' 

"That's  odd  t  Where  did  you  know  her?"  And  the  questioner 
felt  that  his  happiness  depended  on  the  answer. 

'*  Thank  God  1  I  never  knew  her,"  quickly  replied  the  stranger, 
with  a  shudder. 

This  was  indeed  a  perplexing  answer.  The  husband  scarcely  knew 
in  what  light  to  regard  it.  It  is  true,  it  freed  him  at  once  from  all 
jeuJousy  ;  but  then,  again,  it  implied  a  mystery,  and,  from  the  stranger's 
manner,  evidently  a  dreadful  one.  What  could  it  mean  ?  He  deter- 
mined to  hazard  one  more  query. 

''My  question  seems  to  call  up  some  unpleasant  recollection.  Will 
you  explain  it?" 

•*If  you  wish  it  particularly,  I  will,  although  I  confess  I  would 
rather  drop  the  subject ;  at  all  events,  I  would  not  wish  to  do  so  while 
•be  is  present." 

With  this  reply  poor  Jules  was  forced  to  remain  content,  though  he 
felt  that  the  rack  itself  utjuld  bring  less  torture  than  the  agonies  of 
fuspense.  Presently,  to  his  great  relief,  the  well-satLnlied  party  began 
to  break  up*  One  by  one  the  plethoric  burghers  left  the  room ;  but 
Marie  stirred  not*  Jules  watched  his  opportunity  to  give  her,  unseen, 
a  signal  to  retire.  This  she  did  ;  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
more  the  lancer  and  the  citizen  alone  remained. 

**  Now,  then,  sir,"  said  the  former,  nbrnptly  turning  round,  "your 
promised  explanation." 

The  stranger  paused  ere  he  replied.     **  I  am  perhaps  wrong  in  thus 
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satisfying  the  curiosity  of  one  whom  I  never  saw  before,  and  more  m?- 
ticiilarly  so,  when  I  tell  you  that  the  anecdote  I  am  about  to  rehte 
involves  most  deeply  the  character  of  the  unhappy  female  who  ha3  jast 
quitted  the  table/* 

The  stroke  of  death  would  have  been  less  agonising  than  snob  an 
answer.  Jules'  brain  seemed  to  burn  like  molten  lead.  He  could 
scarcely  repress  bis  agitation  as  he  asked,  with  an  almost  sardoiiic 
sneer,  "  You  were,  perhaps,  that  lady's  lover  ?** 

"  God  forbid !"  solemnly  ejaculated  the  burgher,  "  my  tale  is  not  of 
love.  But,  as  you  seem  interested,  I  will  give  it  you  in  a  few  words. 
I  had  a  very  dear  friend  in  Victor  Rossaert.  From  youth  brousht  tip 
together,  our  mutual  confidence  was  unbounded.  Unfortunately  Viclor 
foimd  it  necessary,  fur  the  arrangement  of  some  mercantile  affairs,  to 
visit  Geneva,  Here,  it  appears,  he  met  a  merchant's  daughter,  Ad^ 
laide  Moran,  whose  charming  manners,  and  lovely  appearance,  soon 
won  the  heart  of  the  enthusiastic  young  man,  and  he  wrote  to  me  in 
all  the  triumph  of  an  accepted  lover." 

"  I  cannot  really  see  what  this  has  to  do  with  the  lady  who  was  here 
just  now/'  impatiently  interrupted  Jules. 

"  It  has  everything  to  do  with  hejr.  Listen,  and  you  will  agree  with 
me-  Victor,  by  a  mere  accident,  arising  out  of  the  jealousy  of  one  of 
the  lady's  former  suitors,  learnt  that  she  whom  he  thought  so  innocent, 
so  goodj  had,  long  ere  she  had  seen  my  friend,  forfeited  her  reputation* 
Tbere  was  madness  in  the  thought,  despair  in  future  life,  but  honour 
demanded  the  sacrifice;  and  the  broken-hearted  young  man,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  her,  whom  he  could  not  but  still  love,  declared  his  know- 
ledge of  her  guilt,  and  his  resolution  never  again  to  see  her.  This  let- 
ter written,  he  instantly  started  off  to  join  his  friends  at  Dijon.  To 
this  spot  she  followed  him,  and  having  vainly,  for  some  weeks,  suppli- 
cated, urged,  and  threatened  him,  with  a  view  of  making  him  marry 
ber,  she  seemed  suddenly  to  relinquish  her  purpose,  and  entreated  but 
to  be  bis  friend.  As  such,  for  several  weeks  she  visited  him.  His 
health  gradually  declined.  In  vain  did  she  try  to  cheer  him*  He 
hourly  sunk  ;  and^  feeling  death  fast  stealing  on  him,  he  wrote  to  me. 
I  started  off  soon  after  the  receipt  of  bis  letter;  but  it  was,  alas!  Xm 
late*  When  I  arrived^  my  much-loved  friend  bad  been  consigned  to 
tlie  tomb,  but  not  before  a  ^m.ff  Tffortern  examination  bad  taken  place, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  he  bad  died  of  poison- — a  slow,  subtle  poison  I 
Suspicion  imniediutely  fell  on  Adelaide  Moran ;  she  was  seized  and  in- 
terrogated, but  she  would  neither  confess  nor  deny.  Circumstances  were 
scarcely  suflieiently  htrong  to  justify  a  trial  for  murder.  She  was 
therefore  brought  before  the  court  for  the  minor  offence,  namely,  that 
of  forging  a  will,  by  which  it  would  appear  he  left  her  all  his  property. 
On  this  charge  she  was  tried  and  convicted.  Mitigating  drcuoi- 
stances,  however,  were  urged,  to  save  her  from  the  galleys ;  and  she 
was  only  condemned  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  and  be  branded  on  thfi 
right  shoulder.  This  sentence  was  to  be  carried  into  effect  the  t«t 
morning  of  my  arrival  at  Dijon.  Impressed  with  horror,  I  attended 
near  the  scaffold.  The  lovely,  but  wicked  woman,  was  brought  forth. 
Never  can  I  forget  that  sorrowful  countenance.  Deeply  imprinted  on 
my  memory,  it  can  never  be  effaced.  Judge,  then,  my  surprise,  when 
I  beheld  that  very  woman,  that  identical  female,  the  person  who  de- 
stroyed my  friend,  this  day  seated  in  yonder  chair  T' 

Jules  started  up.     Hi^  eyes  dilated  with  horror  :  he  approiiclted  the 
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narrator, '*  You  are  mistaken  by  an  accidental  likeness;  that  lady's 
name  is  not  ]\Ioran,  or  Adelaide.  Say  you  are  niistaken,  or  tJie  conse- 
quences may  be  dreadful/* 

"  By  the  liigb  heaven  above^  I  speak  the  truth.  But  why  this 
igitalion?" 

•'  Stay,  stay  but  ^ve  minutes,  and  you  shall  learn  the  cause," 

And  Jules  Duvivier  rushed  from  the  room,  leaving  the  worthy 
citizen  to  wonder  at  the  interest  he  took  in  one  certainly  very  beauti* 
fill,  but  most  depraved. 

The  time  mentioned  by  the  anxious  bridegroom  had  nearly  elapsed, 
when  the  comnmnicative  citizen  was  summoned  to  the  apartment  of 
the  soldier.  Unhesitatingly  he  obeyed  the  summoiiSj  and  entered  with 
cool  indifference  into  the  saloon,  where  he  found  the  now  alm</8t  con- 
vulsed youth,  who  pointed  to  a  chair  ,-  then  advancing  to  the  door,  in- 
stantly locked  it,  and  placed  the  key  in  his  pocket.  Such  stranjje  con- 
duct  naturally  made  the  burgher  look  about  him*  On  the  table  lay 
•ome  objects  covered  by  a  handkerchief ;  a  sheet  of  recently-written 
paper,  and  other  things  of  minor  importance.  A  door  opposite  led 
from  the  saloon  apparently  to  an  inner  bed-room  ;  but  this  was  closed. 
There  was  nothing,  therefore,  save  the  strange  manner  of  the  occu- 
pant to  astonish  or  nlarm  the  visitor. 

For  a  moment  Jules  seemed  to  collect  his  coolness,  then  calmly 
■poke,  at  the  aame  time  lifting  up  the  handkerchief^  and  discovering 
beneath  a  pair  of  richly-mounted  pistols, 

"  Sir,  you  have  now  entered  on  your  death-scene,  or  mine.  The 
penon  of  whom  you  spoke  to-day  is  my  wife.  If  you  have  dared  to 
aasert  a  falsehood  to  me,  if  you  have  coupled  an  innocent  name  with 
foul  dishonour,  by  all  the  powers  of  heaven  you  die,  and  that  without 
further  shrift.  If,''  and  the  young  man's  voice  became  almost  dread- 
ful to  listen  to, — '*  if,  I  say,  you  have  spoken  the  truth,  I  pledge  you 
ray  salvation  you  are  safe.  Speak  not.  Answer  me  not  A  moment 
more,  and  herself  decides  the  fact." 

Thus  saying,  Duvivier  walked  to  the  inner  door,  opened  it,  and  led 
forth  his  bride>  who  seemed  much  surprised  at  the  abrupt  manner  of 
her  husband. 

''  i^Iadam^  I  desire  you  instantly  to  strip  off  all  covering  from  your 
abonlders." 

The  poor  girl,  thus  taken  by  surprise,  perhaps  conscious  of  her  guilty 
perhaps  overcome  by  modest  scruples,  unwilling  thus  to  unrobe  before 
a  stranger,  astonished  at  the  harshness  of  him  who  only  a  few  hours 
before  had  sworn  eternal  love  to  her,  hesitated,  and  attempted  to  re- 
mon!^trate. 

"  Nay,  I  insist  I  no  words,  I  say  V*  almost  roared  Jules. 

*'  I  beseech  you,  what  does  this  conduct  mean  ?    NaVt  on  my  knees." 

"  Do  you,  then,  shrink  ?  Thus  will  I  prove  or  falsify  the  damned 
Mispicion,*'  And  the  impassioned  youth  (lew  with  tiger- 1  ike  avidity, 
and  tore  off  her  upper  garments,  till  her  shoulders  were  without 
covering. 

One  glance  was  sufficient.  Plain  and  palpable  the  horrid  brand  ap- 
peared confessed.  The  executioner  s  iron  had  seared  that  marble  fleshi 
and  left  the  damning  reminiscence  of  the  harrowing  crime  for  ever 
behind. 

Jules  now  summoned  all  his  coolness.  A  smile  almost  played  on  his 
writhing  features.  He  took  out  the  key,  and  threw  it  to  the  merchant. 
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*'  Qtiick,  begone  I  lest  madness  make  me  stop  your  tongue  fw  ever. 
It  xvvTii  better,  perhaps,  to  close  your  lips,  lest  they  again  repeat  this 
tale  of  shame  jitid  diiihonour.  But  no ;  1  have  pledged  myself  to  let 
ytm  go  unscathed ;  and,  though  thus  fallen^  I  will  not  break  my  word. 
ijuick,  Uegoue!  unless  you  wish  to  see  me  do  a  deed  of  stern  and  cruel 
justice." 

It  needed  no  farther  persuasion  to  induce  the  citisen  to  leave  the 
room,  lie  hustily  rushed  down  stairs  to  summon  aid  to  stop  the  raih 
young  man.  He  had  reached  the  last  step,  when  he  beard  the  report 
of  a  pistoL  Ere  he  cuiild  call  assistance^  a  second  weapon  was  dis- 
charged, and  a  heavy  fall  shook  the  stair  on  which  he  stooa* 

At  once  he  was  surrounded  by  a  group  of  anxious  waiters,  with  the 
landlord  at  their  heud>  desirous  to  learn  from  him  the  Dieaoiug  of  these 
sounds.  By  stfunds  alone  he  could  reply.  They  therefore  one  and  all 
rushed  up,  forced  open  the  door,  and  there  beheld  indeed  a  sight  of 
horror. 

Duvivier  had  first  shot  through  the  heart  the  once  lovely  being  who 
had  deceived  him.  lli-r  warm  blood  still  flowed  from  her  breast,  and 
stained  her  white  robe.  Her  flaxen  locks  were  dabbled  with  the  gore, 
and  pity  could  not  refuse  a  tear,  however  guilty  the  victim  might  have 
been. 

Not  so  the  destroyer;  he  had  placed  the  pistol  in  his  mouth,  and 
blown  away  the  upper  part  uf  Ins  head.  Horror  and  disgust  claimed 
the  fei'lings  r*f  the  beholder  as  he  looked  upon  the  dreadfully  disfigured 
remains  of  the  stern  executioner  of  her  he  once  had  loved  so  welL 


Such  18  the  brief  story  of  those  whose  real  names  have  been  oon* 
cealtnL  The  poor  man,  who  by  an  unguarded  observation  caused  the 
dreadful  catastrophe,  has  never  held  up  his  head  since.  What  makes  the 
story  more  distressing  is,  that  circumstances  have  since  come  to  light, 
which  have  proved  that  Victor  destroyed  himself  in  consequence  of  re* 
morse  at  having  unjustly  suspected  Adelaide  I^Ioran,  who  consequent- 
ly died  innocent  of  all  crime,  after  undergoing  the  most  dreadful  de- 
gradation ;  her  only  fault  having  been  a  want  of  candour  towards  her 
husband,  a  concealment  towards  one  who  should  have  shared  her  every 
thought.  Such  concealments,  I  have  often  remarked,  have  brought 
years  of  misery  to  those  who  have  foolishly  persisted  in  them. 


TO  THE  AGE-FKARINO. 

Witit  should  tbe  aspect  of  ihv  vale  of  years 
Banish  ihy  smi]«»i  ?     Jmporti  it  much,  I  firav^ 
Ihnv  dark  then  path  that  Jeads  ihee  to  the  day  ? 

Lo,  all  thine  uwii  yon  |;aiheritig  doud  of  fear»  ! 

1^1,  itil  thine  own  the  mht  uf  litlliiig  t€iu<s, 
M'eeping  uround  tti«  [xirtjils  of  the  way. 
From  ill  is  world,  full  **(  l>eaiitiful  decay, 

irntu  tht'  laatiiig  liyht  of  purer  aphertfs  ! 

M'hai  do»t  ihou  long  for  most  ?  what  racwt  bunieiit  f 

II  perfect  love^ — if  yirtith  and  beauty  spent, 

j\nd  thv  compatU4Ju>spirits  tcH>  soon  rent 

From  thy  &ttd  heart — behuld  the  road  to  a11  ! 
OIj  !  lei  iiiPt  then  liiat  prrttious  gliioui  appall 
^riieri  first  ha  sbudoivs  ruund  thy  footsteps  fall. 


P.  n. 
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BY   J.  FISHER    MURRAY, 
AUTBOR   OF    *'  THE   WORLD   OF   LONDON.** 


CHAPTER    XV. 
THE    LONDON   SEASON, 

Thomson's  Seasons  are,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  four  in  number  ; 
Ziondon  boasts  but  one  ;  nor  tloes  this  one  answer  to  any  of  the  four 
of  Thomson's,  being  neither  spring,  summer,  autumn,  nor  winter, 
and  known  simply,  without  reference  to  the  names  of  months,  as 
The  London  Season. 

To  the  London  season,  in  which  our  shopicultural  labourers  reap 
harvests  more  or  less  abundant,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  soil 
and  espostire  of  their  shops,  we  oppose  the  vacation,  or  London  out 
of  town»  In  the  season,  London  is  said  to  he  full,  and  in  the  vaca- 
tfon  emptt/ :  said  fulness  and  emptiness  having  particular  reference 
only  to  the  west  end  ;  the  north,  east,  and  south  ends  being,  to  all 
outward  appearance,  in  season  all  the  year. 

The  approach  or  departure  of  the  sun  to  or  from  the  earth  is  sup- 
posed by  astronomers  to  determine  the  advent  of  spring,  summer, 
autumn,  and  winter  respectively  ;  the  assembling  and  prorogation  of 
Parliament  in  like  manner  determines  the  beginmng  and  ending  of 
the  London  season  and  vacation. 

The  arrival  of  the  Court  at  Buckingham  Pfdace  is  the  approach  of 
OUT  sun  to  the  earth,  and  the  indication  of  our  approaching  spring  ; 
its  departure,  on  the  contrary^  along  the  ecliptic  of  the  Great  Western 
railroad  to  Windsor,  is  the  sure  indication  of  the  coming  winter  of 
oor  year. 

As  these  movements,  parliamentary  and  courtly,  are  not  subject 
to  fixed  and  immutJible  laws,  as  the  motion  of  bodies  in  the  planetary 
world,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  state  exactly  the  beginning  or  end- 
ing of  any  given  season  ;  let  it  be  enough  that  the  London  season 
usually  comprises  the  bitter  part  of  spring,  the  whole  of  summer, 
and  the  earlier  part  of  the  *' yellow  autumn  "  of  the  bucolic  writers. 

As  a  general  rule,  we  may  mention  that  the  commencement  of  the 
London  year  is  determined  by  the  meeting  of  Parliament ;  that  Par- 
liament meets  when  the  minister  thinks  proper  ;  and  the  minister 
thinks  proper  as  soon,  and  no  sooner  than  he  can  safely  postpone 
the  meeting  aforesaid. 

Grouse* shooting,  in  like  manner,  terminates  Parliament  and  the 
season  ;  the  ntrplus  talk  of  both  Houses  is  bottled  up  for  another 
session  ;  as  much  business  as  can  be  huddled  through  both  Houses  is 
"lumped,"  and  *'  read  a  third  time,*'  and  "passed,"  with  astonishing 
rapidity ;  Parliamentary  clerks,  and  gun-makers,  are  much  hurried  ; 
and,  about  the  beginning  of  August,  the  collective  wisdom,  their 
dogs,  gunsj  and  gamekeepers,  set  out  together  for  the  moors. 

Of  the  natural,  or  meteorological  indications  of  the  revolutions  of 
time  in  our  metropolis,  we  shall  only  observe*  that  the  Season,  or 
what  elsewhere  would  be  denominated  the  beginning  of  summer, 
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sets  in  with  its  usual  Bcverity ;  we  are  whitewashed,  sometimes 
the   ItiBolveiit   Court,   but   more   generally   by  showers    of  snow;' 
drenched  with  driving  sleet,  and  peppered  with  pelting  hail  ;  easter- 
ly winds  gnaw  our  cartilages,  and  harrow  up  the  vitals  of  our  lungs; 
whirlwinds  seize  the  prolific  dust,  catching  it  up,  giving  to  your 
eyes  the  sensation  of  being  well  rubbed  with  sand-paper;  the  raJEori^ 
edged  east-wind  blows   round  every  corner  directly  in  your  fao 
with  manly  hostility  disdaining  the  base  advantage  of  attacking  yo 
'behind ;  the  influenza,  coming  to  town,  insists  upon  paying  yoa 
visit,  and,  more  watchful  than  noonday  dun  or  twilight  bailiflT,  con- 
fines you  to  water-gruel  and  your  chamber. 

Summer,  as  rustics  call  it,  or,  as  wr  say,  the  height  of  the  seasi 
indulges  in  a  pleasant  variety  of  contrasted  weathers  j  the  down-j 
ward  sun,  inclining  a  vertical  ray,  heats  the  bricks,  tiles,  and  chim- 
ney-pots to  a  red  heat,  and  warms  comfortably  the  flags  under  tbe^ 
soles  of  our  feet,  or,  as  it  has  been  sublimely  described  by  a 
poet, 

**  The  sun's  perpendicular  height 

IJlumiaes  the  depths  of  the  Jiea ; 
And  the  S»hes,  tieginniD^  to  vweat, 

Cry,  D— n  it,  how  hot  wo  shall  be !" 

You  may  observe  the  sunny  side  of  the  streets  depopulated, 
gers  having  emigrated  simultaneously  to  the  side  of  shade  ;  the 
nib  uses  drag  tediously  their  diaphoretic  length,  and  the  cab^stai 
are  seen  in  the  atmosphere  as  through  a  medium  of  molten  glass. 
This  continues  until   we  are   pretty  nigh  re-dissoh^ed  into  the 
1  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbon,  of  which,  as  chymiats  it 
I  form  us,  iesh  and  blood  are  composed  ;  and  then,  exhausted  Naluri 
unable  longer  to  endure  the  tyranny  of  Sol,  rights  herself  by  a  thun- 
derstorm— a  revolution  of  the  elements. 

A  London  thunderstorm  is  a  great  thing.  Clouds,  like  feather- 
I  beds,  lie  piled  thick  and  heavy  upon  the  horizon  ;  darkness  is  pre- 
I  cipitated  upon  the  earth ;  a  chilliness,  with  depression,  comes  over 
the  mind  ;  the  body  languishes  under  the  calm,  unmoving,  sultry 
atmosphere ;  a  blink  of  sunshine  streams  now  and  then,  as  if  to  show 
the  menacing  blackness  overhead  ;  lambent  lightnings  play  at  short 
and  rapidly- decreasing  intervals  ;  crushing,  crashing,  brattling  thun- 
der shakes  the  ground  on  which  we  tread. 

Now   comes  down,  and  downright,  noi  rain,  nothing  like  it — t 
plutnp  ;  not  drops,  but  ridges^  parallel,  clearly  defined,  cutting  eiker 
in  ^chclhn  ;  rattling  upon  our  roofs  like  volleys  of  musketry  fired 
in  platoons  ;  not  dropping,   or   falling,  by  its  own  specific  gravitygM 
but  impel  fed,  driven,  each   individual  drop,  against   mother*  eailli^^| 
thence  resulting  with  impetuous  rebound.  The  storm  subsides  for  i^^* 
moment  into  showers,  which,  he^vy  as  they  are,  compared  with  the 
thunder-plumps,  appear  but  dew ;  another  flash,  another  brattle  of 
heaven's  artillery,  and  then  again  succeeds  the  musquetry  of  riio. 

Now  elderly,  bald-headed  gentlemen,  with  bland,  benevolent  ex- 
pression of  face,  smile  placidly  upon  houseless  wayfarers,  drenched 
to  the  skin,  and  standing  close  up  to  the  hall-door  over  the  way»  in 
the  attitude  of  policemen  at  **  attention ;"  ladies,  nestling  in  like 
manner,  their  holiday-finery  begraggled  beyond  repair,  and  their 
visages  mournfully  expressive  of  the  irreparable  fate  of  dress. 
Now  strikes  upon  the  ear  the  frequent  rattle  of  long* unemployed 
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cabs ;  happy  man  be  his  dole  who  sita  snugly  ensconced  within  ! 
Now  omnibus  "cads/'  more  than  full  inside,  **  have  the  advantage  of 
you,"  and  regard  you  with  a  derisive  air  of  independence,  as,  from 
your  doorway  shelter,  raising  your  hand,  yow  implore  the  favour  of 
a  seat.  Now  does  the  passenger,  misled  by  morning  sunbeams^ 
'*  wise  in  his  own  conceit,**  sigh  after  his  homely  but  trusty  friend 
and  protector,  his  cotton  umbrella  ;  now,  who  does  not  regret  his 
foUy,  parted  from  his  excellent  acquaintance,  Macintosh  ? 

Thunderstorms  in  London  do  not  endanger  human  life  so  fre- 
quently as  M^e  might  suppose;  we  have  ere  now  walked  unharmed 
uirough  an  atmosphere,  we  might  call  it,  of  lambent  lightning*  Nor 
are  they  without  salutary  influences,  no  less  in  restoring  the  proper 
elemental  equilibrium  than  in  supplying  the  defects  of  the  scavengers, 
when  these  gentry,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  postpone  their  de- 
tergent operations.  The  streets  are  cleansed  in  an  instant;  the 
Macadamized  roads  looking  as  if  they  had  been  holy-stoned,  and  the 
wood-pavement  as  if  it  had  been  French-polished,  Of  accumulated 
filth,  egg  and  oyster  shells,  broken  delf,  and  cabbage- stalks,  the  gut- 
ters are  gutted  :  your  thunderstorm  is  the  greatest  of  detergents  — 
admirable  abstersive]  How  its  torrents  sweep  the  delining  streets, 
scattering,  like  snipe-shot,  the  isolated  stones  and  wandering  peb- 
bles^ Now  do  ancle-deep  inundations  marvellously  delight  Ftnall 
boys,  who  gloriously  ancle-deep  paddle  therein  ;  the  declining  sun 
**  extends  its  evening- beam,"  and  London  rejoices  in  the  anticipation 
of  putting  OD  its  coat,  and  luxuriating  beneath  a  less  torrid  sky. 

The  hebdomadal  division  of  time  in  London  is  noted  by  domestic 
men,  somewhat  after  the  following  method : — 

MoNDAT. — ^Washing-day,  a  day  of  cross  looks,  and  cold  shoulder; 
husband  dines  out;  wife  goes  without;  husband  enjoys  himself  in 
the  evening  at  his  club  ;  wife  luxuriates  at  home  over  her  tea.  Wife 
goes  early  to  bed ;  husband,  coming  home  late,  breaks  his  shins  over 
the  clothes'-horse  in  a  vain  search  for  the  lucifer-box,  and  to  bed  in 
the  dark. 

TufisDAY. — Wife  tired  ;  no  breakfast  in  time  for  spouse,  who  re- 
freshes himself  at  a  coffee-shop ;  garden,  if  you  have  one,  blossoms 
luxuriantly  with  coarse  and  fine  things,  hung  up  to  dry  ;  if  not,  are 
dried  in  the  house,  converting  it  into  a  vapour- bath,  exceedingly 
grateful  to  rheumatism  of  spouse ;  dinner  late,  and  ill-dressed, 
owing,  you  are  told,  to  the  washing. 

N^B,  Have  long  since  given  over  desiring  your  wife  to  put  her 
washing  out. 

Wednesday. — In  the  morning,  half* weekly  scrubbing  of  floors 
and    wainscots ;    rooms  damp,   for   cleanliness ;    afternoon,   ironing 

going  on,  diffusing  a  grateful  smell  of  hot  iron  throughout  the 
ouse,  which  miikes  you  sick.  Determine  to  have  no  more  of  it; 
but  keep  your  determination  to  yourself,  well  knowing  that  by  ex- 
pressing it  you  will  precipitate  a  row. 

Thltbsday. — Comparative  repose ;  washing  having  terminated, 
and  the  grand  Saturday  ablution  not  yet  thought  of.  Dinner  hot, 
in  time,  and  comfortable. 

Friday. — Preparations  for  the  great  clean-up  of  to-morrow  ;  a  man 
with  mops  and  pails  called  into  consultation  ;  a  make-shift  dinner^ 
the  excuse  being  that  fish  was  too  dear,  or  not  to  be  had, 

Saturday. —  Black-lead  morning;    confusion,  scrubbing,  bla 
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leading,  brick-dusting,  whitening,  browning,   French-polishing^ 
seed-oiling,   dusting,   fipider-externiinating.      Breakfast   out  of  th 
qyestion.     Dinner,  chaji  ur  steak,  next  day  being  Sunday-    Club  tiB 
12.     Bed. 

Sunday. — Two  hours  later  in  bed  ;  bell  rings  for  church  as  yoi 
begin  your  muffin;  hurry,  bustle^  and  confusion.  Long-  *»enfn<inn 
tendency  to  sleep  ;  nudged  by  wife.  Dinner,  with  pu*ldin(f ,  wine,i 
and  dessert;  in  summer,  evening  stroll  to  Hornsey  Wood  Hou»  orj 
Flighbury  Barn  ;  winter,  mamma  reads  Bible,  and  papa  Suodi/J 
paper  ;  hot  supper ;  bed. 


GHAPTBR  xn. 


THE    MIDDLE   CLA8BB9   OF   I<0NDON, 


The  middle  clusses  of  Enf^l&nd,  neither  the  froth  at  the  top  of  the  pot^  nor  tli« 
dregs  at  the  hotCom,  but  £e  body^  itreng^th,  and  flaroor  of  the  liquor, — WitiT- 

BaSAD. 

Thk  most  important,  because  the  mo^st  valuable,  useful,  and  re- 
spectable of  all  the  anatomies  we  have  been  at  the  pains  of  setting 
forth  to  the  curious  reader,  yet  remains  to  be  introduced  to  his  at- 
tention, we  mean  the  aristocracy  of  the  miodls  classes. 

The  near  approach  to  perfection  of  the  social  system  in  London  is 
in  nothing  more  strikingly  exhibited  than  in  the  gradual  and  regular 
descent  of  wealth  through  every  class,  save  the  very  lowest,  bindiiig 
by  points  of  contact,  or  connecting  links,  the  several  grades  of  pro- 
perty-possessing people  in  a  concatenation,  whose  gradations  are  as 
marked  as  those  of  the  several  species  of  the  animal  or  vegetable 
kingdoms.  The  multitudes  of  middle-class  people  make  up  the  true 
solidity,  the  real  strength,  and  substantiality  of  power  o€  Londoo. 
Here  the  paper-aristocracy  of  wealth  beams  large  in  the  public  eye, 
and  h>ana,  and  stocks,  and  scrip,  and  all  the  intricate  machinery  of 
paper  values,  keep  it  perpetually  before  the  public;  yet,  to  our 
thinking,  there  is  something  more  tangible,  and  not  less  pleasing*  in 
diffusive  wealth,  distributed,  as  it  is  so  largely,  through  the  middle- 
class  population  of  this  great  metropolis. 

Nothing  is  more  conclusive  of  the  almost  inexhaustible  fertility  of 
the  resources  of  this  country  than  the  wide  diffusion  of  property 
through  the  bulk  of  the  middle  classes.  You  cannot  enter  any  as* 
sembly  of  the  middle  classes  without  having  pointed  out  to  you'racn 
who  have  risen  from  the  humblest  condition  to  the  possession  of 
property.  This  is  so  common,  that  it  ceases  to  surprise  ;  nor  doe* 
the  conversation  among  neighbours,  upon  the  rise  of  their  neigh- 
bour, take  a  tone  as  if  his  elevation  were  anything  marveUous  or 
extraordinary. 

There  would  seem  to  be  an  almost  moral  certainty  that  in  London 
industry,  good  conduct,  and  perseverance  can  lift  a  man  from  no- 
thing into  the  proud  position  of  being  his  own  master,  and  account- 
able to  no  one  for  his  thoughts,  his  words,  or  his  actions  ;  and  it  u 
doubtless  to  this  very  general  diffusion  among  the  middle-cUtf 
people  of  London  of  the  means  of  independence,  that  they  exhibit 
so  much  carelessness  of  authority,  wealth,  station,  or  power,  in  die 
exercise  of  public  and  personal  opinion.     Independence  of  circum- 
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stJiiices  gives  jndepen*lence  of  character ;  and  we  know  that  this 
qu&lity  can  be  nowhere  exhibited  in  broader  relief  than  among  the 
c\ass  of  men  we  are  now  treating  of.  Their  pride — for  they,  too, 
have  their  pride— is  the  pride  of  guccessful  industry,  and  the  dignity 
of  an  honest  reputation  ;  their  strict  conformity  in  dress,  appearancCj 
mid  behaviour  with  the  duties  of  tlieir  station. 

Their  one  predominating,  exclusive  idea  is  of  their  trade  or  busi- 
ness. This  they  are  always  fond  of  descanting  upon  ;  and  so  wholly 
arc  they  taken  up  with  this,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  divert  them  to 
other  topics,  nor  are  they  sufficiently  well-informed  to  take  a  shining 
part  in  general  conversation.  The  value  of  money,  the  modes  of 
making  it,  who  has  it,  who  is  in  the  way  to  have  it,  who  has  lost 
or  is  like  to  lose  it,  is  the  prevailing  topic  of  their  conversation,  and 
upon  this  they  are  never  exhausted.  They  are  not  asfiamed,  nei- 
ther, of  the  uniform  of  their  trade-  A  publican  worth  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  will  hand  you  an  empty  pipe,  or  a  full  pot,  in  his  short 
white  apron:  a  butcher,  who  has  bought  op  half  the  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  serves  the  Royal  Family,  and  is  a  man  of  great 
influence  in  his  parish,  will  ctit  you  half  a  pound  of  rump-steak,  put 
it  in  paper,  give  you  change  out  of  a  shilling,  thank  you  as  politely 
as  if  you  came  to  lay  out  five  pounds,  and  ask  you  whether  he  shall 
not  si'nd  it ;  this  man  shall  be  dressed  in  a  blue  frock,  top-boots, 
with  the  instruments  of  his  trade  hanging  at  his  girdle.  ^len  of  the 
working  classes,  hard-fisted  fellows,  will  come  into  the  parlour  of 
The  Blue  Last,  or  The  Shepherd  and  his  Flock,  in  their  fustian 
jackets,  covered  with  lime  or  dust;  and  the  first  you  hear  of  them, 
when  they  take  their  pint  of  beer  and  leave,  is  the  number  of  houses, 
or  the  plots  of  ground,  or  the  property,  of  whatever  kind,  one  or 
other  is  possessed  of.  Nothing  on  earth  is  more  wonderful  to  the 
student  of  human  nature  than  the  contrast  between  the  idle,  beg- 
garly pride  of  the  middle  class  iti  remote  poor  places,  and  the  busy, 
industrious  pride  of  the  middle  classes  of  Londim, 

At  the  same  time,  the  lower  orders  of  this  middle  class,  it  must  be 
confessed,  are  but  a  sordid  race  ;  they  have  no  taste  for  reading,  or 
mental  cultivation  of  any  sort;  their  habits  of  thinking,  speaking, 
and  acting  are  gross,  and  their  tastes  are  confined  to  vulgar  and 
brutal  diversions,  particular! 3^  those  in  which  cruelty  has  any  pro- 
minent share.  Their  recreation,  after  the  labours  of  the  day,  is  the 
neighbouring  pot-house.  Here  they  find  repose  from  connubial  ob- 
jurgation and  infantile  vociferation  in  clouds  of  thirst-compelling 
tobacco-smoke,  and  libations  of  brain-bemusing  beer  ;  here  they  talk 
incessantly  of  property,  houses,  and  buying  and  selling,  l>y  which 
alone  they  appreciate  a  man  ;  they  are  rough  and  dogmatical  in 
talk,  yet  we  have  always  observed  that  they  contTadict  the  richest 
man  among  them  with  some  little  approach  to  deference. 

They  meddle  little  with  state  affairs,  except  at  the  time  of  a  general 
election,  or  at  some  particular  crisis  of  political  excitement  ;  but 
even  then  they  take  no  further  interest  in  the  selfish  combats  of 
public  men  for  public  plunder,  or  what  is  commonly  called  politics, 
than  heartily  cursing  all  sides  for  a  pack  of  self-seeking  scoundrels. 
•*  Things  that  are  nearest  touch  the  most :"  they  are  great  in  parish 
politics,  on  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  overseers,  and  reduc- 
tloflft  of  parish  rates.  Their  parish  is  the  microcostn  where  alone 
their  public  mind  exhibits  iti^elf  openly  in  public  prate;  their  vestry 
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is  their  parish  parliament,  over  which  the  Rector  presides  as  Speiker, 
ant!  where  some  open-tliroated  reformer  declaims  upon  the  miserici 
of  the  workhouse,  the  hard-hcartedness  of  relieving-oflfieers,  the  in- 
famy of  chyrch-rates,  the  prevalence  of  pricbicraft,  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  everybody  save  thembelves.  The  question  of  a  right  of  way, 
encroached  on  by  some  unscrupulous  or  ignorant  parishioner,  i« 
enough,  in  their  parochial  eyes,  to  justify  a  resort  to  nrms ;  not.  in- 
deed, those  by  which  rival  monarchs  decide  mooted  points,  but 
others  not  less  harassing  in  their  way,  or  less  expensive. 

Grand  meeting  is  convened  of  fidl  vestry ;  counsel's  opinion 
read ;  much  patriotic  breath  expended  in  avowing  the  determination 
of  the  parish  that  the  right  of  way  shall  be  no  longer  interrupted  ; 
workhouse  children  are  marshalled  in  battle-array,  headed  by  the 
beadle,  awful  in  his  lace-bediasened  cape,  tri-lateral  cocked-hat,  gilt- 
headed  staif,  and  carbunculated  nose;  overseers,  churchwardens,  at- 
tended hy  a  few  constables  to  clear  the  way,  and  for  fear  of  acci- 
dents. When  arrived  at  the  Thermopylse  in  dispute,  a  plank  is 
pulled  from  the  paling,  and  a  small  charity-boy  insinuating  himself 
through  the  crevice  is  speedily  followed  by  the  authorities,  who 
perambulate  the  path,  making  their  exit  in  the  like  formiilahic 
manner.  This  warlike  demonstration  completed,  loud  hurras  of  the 
charity-boys  announce  the  parochial  triumph,  and  the  procession 
returns,  to  assuage  its  generous  thirst  of  gin  and  glory  at  the  most 
convenient  pot-house.  The  Attorney -General  and  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  are  then  appealed  to  ;  the  heavy  artillery  of  the  law 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  rigbt-of-w*ay  question  ;  declaration, 
replication*  rejoinder,  demurrer,  rebutter,  sur-rebutter»  follow  in 
due  rotation,  and  the  triumphant  establishment  of  the  right  of  way  is 
celebrated  in  the  fulness  of  time  by  a  dinner^  and  a  rate  of  faurpeiioe 
ill  the  pound. 

The  higher  orders  of  the  middle  classes  of  London  are  a  very  su- 
perior people,  Tliey  mingle  intellectuality  with  business,  in  thai 
nice  proportion  which  constitutes  as  respectable  a  character  as  any 
in  which  human  nature  can  appear.  In  provincial  places  of  business 
this  class  is  all  business  ;  their  talk  is  of  '*  dollars,"  and  their  admir- 
ation is  measured  by  money  ;  with  them,  irtcril  is  almost  always 
debtor  to  cask  ;  it  is  through  the  window  of  his  counting-house  that 
they  are  used  to  lake  the  measure  of  a  man. 

In  provincial  places  of  pleasure  the  greatest  man  is  the  master  of 
the  ceremonies;  the  measure  of  a  man  there  is  the  measure  of  bis 
coat ;  the  fitness  of  things  is  there  the  fitness  of  things  wearable ; 
men  are  there  taken  by  the  glove,  rather  than  by  the  hand  ;  the  at- 
tractions of  the  head  belong  to  the  barber  and  perfumer  ; — ^by  their 
tailors  shall  ye  know  them  1 

Tfie  character  of  the  higher  middle  classes  of  London  is  a  more 
solid  character,  whose  surplus  wealth  and  time  are  devoted  to  pur- 
suits the  most  refined,  intelligent,  and  useful. 

^  Nor  is  the  social  life  of  this  class  less  re specUble  than  their  recrea- 
tions. They  live  in  good,  easy  style,  removed  from  the  extremes 
either  of  extravagance  or  meanness  ;  their  hospitality  is  hearty  and 
frequent,  within  that  limited  circle  of  friends  to  which  they  delight 
to  confine  themselves;  nor  have  they  the  slightest  pride  beyond  that 
respectability  which  their  conduct  in  their  station  confers;  they  call 
their  shop  their  shop,  and  are  proud  of  it. 
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LITSRAST   i.rr£. 

Thb  causes  of  ifae  itii^fartiioe  and  povertjr  that  dog,  with  almost 
im interrupted  *tep,  the  li%e5  of  profesnonal  men  of  letter^  though 
It  be  an  utiplea^ng  topic.  Is  one  jet  worth  dnellinjET  upon,  since 
there  are  many  misconceptions  in  the  public  mind  upon  the  subject. 

When  a  man  chooses  a  bad  trade,  or  bets  up  shop  in  a  locah'ty 
where  his  particular  commodity  is  not  in  demand^  or  does  not  bring 
sufficient  skill  to  his  business,  or  neglects  it,  you  will  never  hear  him 
assign  any  one  of  these  remsoot  for  his  failing  to  earn  honest  bread 
in  his  vocation.  Not  at  alL  He  tells  yoa  of  the  badness  of  the 
times ;  of  high  rents,  rates^  and  taxes  ;  of  the  numbers  engaged  in 
*•  his  line:"  of  the  unfair  advantages  they  take  of  him,  by  under- 
selling, giving  unjust  weight  or  measure,  or  vending  inferior  ar- 
ticles; and,  when  at  length  he  is  compelled  to  shut  up  shop  and 
qoil  the  neighbourhood,  broadly  insinuates  that  his  want  of  success 
in  life  has  been  owing  to  his  misfortune  in  having  been  *'  too  honest/' 

A  great  deal  of  this  blinking  of  the  real  demerits  of  their  case,  to 
pare  great  things  with  small,  occurs  in  the  popular  consideration 
the  misfortunes  of  men  of  letters*  At  one  time,  patrons  sufler 
under  the  imputation  of  neglecting  them  ;  at  another,  the  booksellers 
mre  accu»etl  of  oppressing  and  keeping  them  down  ;  and,  as  a  la^t 
reaort,  the  public  is  taunted  with  want  of  taste,  feeling,  or  judg- 
ment, and  the  enraged  author  indignantly  appeals  to  the  decision  of 
posterity- 

If  we  consider  the  matter  calmly,  and  with  reason,  we  shall  find 
that  neither  patrons,  nor  booksellers,  nor  the  public,  are  to  be  exclu- 
sively blamed  for  the  humble  and  embarrassed  circumstances  to 
which  the  great  majority  of  men  of  letters  have  in  all  ages  been 
condemned  ;  but  that  there  are  circumstances  essentially  adherent  to 
the  literary  profession,  and  inseparable  from  it,  to  which  much  of 
this  customary  lamentation  must  be  with  justice  assigned. 

In  the  first  place,  literature  is  a  bad  trade ;  in  its  own  nature,  and 
•in  the  nature  of  things,  a  bad  trade ;  a  trade,  when  it  is  made  a 
trade,  made  such  not  by  enterprize,  but  by  necessity.  An  author 
by  profes&ion  is  usually  a  man  unsuccessful  in  some  other  profes- 
sion. Unfortunate  aspirants  for  the  honours  of  the  Church,  the  law, 
and  the  faculty  of  physic,  have  long  furnished  the  largest  number  of 
recruits  to  the  literary  profession.  They  adopt  it,  not  as  of  choice, 
but  as  of  necessity  ;  not  because  they  consider  they  are  doing  well, 
but  that  they  are  doing  better  than  doing  nothing. 

Schoolmasters,  governesses,  tutors,  who  have  not  foutid  their  ad- 
rantage  in  the  instruction  of  individuals,  boldly  hazard  the  still 
more  difficuk  undertaking  of  instructing  the  public  at  large.  Ama- 
teurs of  fashion,  and  of  no  fashion,  vanity-struck  persons  of  fortune, 
«nd  a  thoosand  others,  rush  into  print,  deluging  the  book-market 
with  unsaleable  trumpery,  for  which  soniebody,  either  publisher, 
author,  or  reader,  must  pay,  more  or  less ;  and  whicli  loss,  if  it  fall 
upon  the  first,  must  be  retrieved  by  lowering  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
some  work  of  more  intrinsic  value  and  better  sale. 

When  we  consider  the  first  object  of  sm  author, — the  instruction,  or 
amusement,  or  both,  of  his  fellow-men, — we  cannot  but  be  sensible 
that  he  ought  to  be,  either  by  superior  wit^  humour,  or  erudition, 
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ahle&oto  inistruct,  atntis€j  or  to  combine  instruction  with  amusement 
When  we  reflect  on  the  great  tliffvision,  in  our  day,  of  information 
among  men,  and,  by  natural  consequence,  of  that  power  of  right 
judging  and  discrimination  flciwing  from  extensive  reading,  we  mutt 
regard  the  man  who  is  qualified  for  his  task  as  one  of  superior  at- 
tainments, both  natural  and  acquired. 

Yet  we  know  perfectly  well,  what  authors  and  publisbers  know 
and  feef,  that  the  great  mass  of  books  (we  can  bardly  call  them 
works)  have  no  such  power  of  amusement  or  instruction,  or  ba>th^  at 
will  entitle  them  to  the  attention  cif  tlie  mass  of  tbe  reading  public* 
We  are  necessarily,  tberefore,  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  either  the 
public  is  far  from  deserving  the  epithet,  so  frequently  appbed  to  it, 
ot  discerning  ;  or  that  this  multitude  of  unsuccessful  authors  have  no 
claim  to  set  up  as  such,  and  therefore  have  no  just  or  reasonable 
ground  of  complaint  when  they  do  not  succeed  in  that  for  which 
they  are  not  qualified. 

In  the  case  of  authors  who  have  exhibited  powers  entitling  their 
labours  to  a  fair  reward,  we  must  take  into  our  consideration  how 
many  circumstances  affect  the  amount  and  certainty  of  that  reward, 
whether  it  be  in  fame  or  money. 

Professions,  like  families  or  nations,  are  respected  and  respectable 
only  as  they  are  united. 

Union  opposes  a  front  to  injury  from  without,  while  it  wards  off 
the  contempt  thai  never  fails  to  attend  dissension  from  within.  Li- 
terary men  appear  to  be  incapable  of  union :  not  that  I  believe  that, 
as  a  body,  they  are  more  envious  or  jealous  than  other  men,  not* 
withstanding  all  that  has  been  asserted  to  the  contrary  ;  but  that  they 
are  more  fastidious  and  difficult  to  please,  and  therefore  less  inclineti 
to  approve  deviations  from  that  style  upon  which  they  have  cbocen 
to  model  their  writings.  They  form  in  their  own  minds  a  ftmdaitl 
of  taste — ^the  public  do  not ;  and  literary  history  affords  us  abundant 
examples  of  an  intolerance  of  criticism,  belied  by  the  unqualiiied, 
though  perhaps  delay  edj  approbation  of  the  best  judgea— thepubbc. 

It  is  impossible  definitely  to  fix  the  value  of  that  which  is  not  re- 
terrible  to  any  known  standard.  If  a  man  is  possessed  of  ten  thou- 
sand pounds,  or  any  other  sum,  and  is  knofvn  to  be  possessed  of  that 
sum,  he  may,  and  does,  receive  precisely  ten  thousand  pounds'  worth 
of  consideration  and  respect,  other  things  being  equal ;  and  so  on,  to 
whatever  amount  of  money  he  may  be  in  possession  of.  in  a  Ukt 
proportion.  But  no  critic  has  it  in  his  power  to  determine  quanti- 
ties of  literary  merit  with  arithmetical  precision.  We  can  say,  if  we 
are  sure  of  it,  that  such  a  man  can  command  ten  thousand  poandi 
in  money  ;  but  we  carniot  say  that  any  other  man  is  in  possession  of 
ten  thousand  pounds*  worth  of  dramatic,  epic,  or  historic  talent 
Money  is  worth  so  much,  and  everybody  knows  and  can  under- 
stand its  value;  but  literary  merit  has  a  value  depending  upon  opi- 
inon,  and  therefore  its  measure  of  respect  from  the  w^orld  at  largt 
is  arbitrary  and  indefinite,  uncertain  and  remote. 

Again,  if  a  man  have  a  certain  rank  recognised  in  society ;  l>e  he 
a  peer,  baruoct^  knight,  the  elder  or  the  younger  son  of  a  peer*  • 
riglit  honourable,  a  right  reverend,  a  captain,  a  colonel,  or  what  net* 
his  social  position  is  determineti  by  his  title,  if  he  possesses  no  higher 
claim  to  consideration  for  which  he  chooses  to  put  his  title  o(  ho* 
nour  in  abeyance.  The  rule  of  precedence  is  settled  for  certain 
classes  and  conditions  of  men  by  act  of  Parliament;  a  justice  of  the 
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^  or  a  captain,  for  example,  being  an  esquire,  while  an  atlarney 
FlMy  a  gtnlicman.  But  there  is  no  such  settled  precedence  among 
Hterary  men.  The  republic  of  letters  abounds  with  citizens  who 
are,  as  in  other  commonwealths,  perpetually  telling  their  fellow- 
eitizens  that  they  are  '*as  good  as  you,*'  and  perhaps  truly  believing 
that  they  are  so.  No  man  is  willing  to  diminii>h  the  amount  t*f  pub- 
lic applause  which  he  thinks  ought  ta  f^dl  to  hh  own  share,  by  accu- 
mulating the  already  towering  heap  of  a  brother  HtUraUur^ 

**^  What  piict  would  not  gTieve  to  aee 
HU  rivals  write  a»  well  as  he  ; 
But^  rather  than  they  nhouJd  e»-el, 
Would  wUh  hiB  rivals  all  in  hull  ?" 

The  isolation  of  authorship  is  another  drawback  upon  iti  arriving 
at  any  great  distinctions  of  wealth  or  station,  as  in  other  profeHMions. 
Labour,  whether  mental  or  bodily,  when  isolated,  and  emploj^eU 
upon  literature,  or  any  other  o^  the  luicuries  of  refined  society,  wsU 
dom  or  never  pays* 

The  man  who  draws  too  often  upon  his  head  is  much  more  likely 
to  break  his  bank  than  to  make  his  fortune.  Like  an  uniktlful 
farmer^  he  exhausts  his  brain  by  over-cropping,  instead  of  allowing 
it  to  lie  fallow,  at  least  every  alternate  year. 

When  the  time  lost  in  choosing  a  subject  likely  to  be  attractive  ia 
Donticlered,  the  time  expended  in  collecting  materials,  in  acctimu* 
latthig  original  turns  of  thought,  or  happy  combinations  of  imaginii* 
lion,  the  mechanical  labour  of  writing  for  the  press,  the  diftjcully 
and  delay  of  findinc:  a  publisher,  the  comparatively  smail  sum  fraid 
in  the  end — the  natural  consequence  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  enlcr- 
priice,  the  exhaustion  that  succeeds  the  completion  of  an  under- 
taking of  any  moment,  the  thousand  lets  and  hindrances  that  fritter 
away  the  time,  which  is  the  money  of  the  literary  man, — we  need  mA 
wonder  that  so  few  escape  from  struggling  for  eaiatcnce  iota  tJie 
•erene  quiet  of  a  life  independent  of  the  petty  carea  of  aadi  wi»C€tuA 
ing  day,  but  rather  be  surprised  that  any  tlwMiJd  ti#  pUmd  wilh 
brains  so  fertile,  or  fortune  so  good,  aa  to  be  able  to  tbc  ettring  of 
life  to  attain  an  unpensioned  existence. 

Authors  are  more  isolated  than  perbapf  any  oilier  elaf*  or  dbmi* 
mitiation  of  men*  Not  only  are  cburdiBiefi,  phjrikiiiii^  Uiwrcra, 
re<:agnised  and  protected  more  or  leaa  hy  law  ;  hmt,  ahboagh  hmK* 
viduaJly  they  may  be  oppc»«ed  to  ooe  acolJier  in  the  ltan<l-ti>-bflMl 
atruggles  of  life,  they  enjoy  a  cerUuB  wmformU  ^mmtomwm,  by  mVUk 
they  acquire  a  common  power  of  reaittance,  and  an  «ggrv|pi«l 
fitrength,  which,  if  it  cannot  ratae  ererj  iotliTklaaJ,  m  laMI  re9»defa 
the  body  more  respectable. 

There  is  no  such  intercoorae  among  anihora  ;  eteo  aocial  ttm^&f' 
aation  is  not  maintained  anongil  thein»  bejrond  mmmm  fmm»w  «tt  mr 
clique ;  and  even  then  the  iCa|ileof  tb^  coprentkip  la  ahoae  of  all 
who  do  not  or  will  not  hAmg  t9  thcoiw  m  let  their  cape  aHer  iMr 
fiisbtat).  High  men,  whone  fmm€  w  mtaamtmrnd  fmUkum  im  the  irorUI 
of  letters  determined, — w  ho,  in  fact*  cotn  9^ar4  to  five  |ifif>'  «id  lake 
i(,— enjoy  an  easy  familiarity  wilii  litetary  flieii  afthejr  own  ranJl  and 
fCanding ;  such  an  iDtLnaacy  as  IfMwmtm  e»|Dy«d  wlih  €Miltailllh# 
and  tliese  with  the  better  order  cpf  Ittctary  mum  m  Ihetr  time* 

Tbe  miifortune  of  aothonhtp  ia.  thai  a«  qnaJMcMiooa,  •are 
of  beiiw  able  to  wriie  and  rtad,  are  octtMarjr  In  «i  a  man  «^  i 
up  in  EnsiDets ;  no  nihcr  flock  m  vnim  mam  peat»  hdr«  oat 
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The  man  who  with  scissors  and  paste  transfers  from  a  page  of  ont 
aize  or  type  to  a  page  of  another  size  or  type,  is  as  much  an  authttr, 
in  the  vulgar  acceptation  of  the  term,  as  the  man  who  writes  a  ro- 
mance*  a  drama,  or  an  essay  from  the  stores  of  his  im^inatian^  ob- 
aervation,  and  reading,  moaltled  into  form  and  substance  by  the 
plastic  hnnd  of  taste.  All  are  authors,  though  never  so  unlike, — tho»e 
who  invent  new  combinations  of  ideas,  and  those  w^ho  use  them 
ready-made, — of  these  last  even  there  are  various  orders  and  degrees 
of  pilferers,  as  the  stealers  of  ideas  which  they  dress  up  in  their  own 
style,  and  the  stealers  alike  of  the  ideas  and  the  words  in  which  the 
real  author  has  dressed  them, 

**  How  comes  it,  honest  friend,"  said  one  merchant  of  birch-brooms 
to  another,  **  how  conies  it  that  I,  stealing  the  materials  of  roy  brooms, 
am  undersold  by  you  ?*' 

**  Frienil,"  replied  the  other,  "  /  steal  mff  brooms  readymadeJ' 

Now  that  literature  is  an  article  in  as  constant,  though  not,  per^ 
haps,  as  great  demand  as  law  or  phy«>iCt— now  that  we  have  a  read- 
ing, ad  well  as  a  litigious  or  hypochondriacal  public,  and  that  num* 
bers  devote  themselvesi  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  literature, — why  should 
there  not  be  a  protection  thrown  over  that  profession  by  the  law,  or 
the  sanction  of  public  opinion? 

Iiitriniiic  excellence  is  estimated  and  regarded  only  by  the  judi- 
cious few  ;  the  many  are  to  be  impressed  chiefly  by  outward  con- 
ventional signs  of  the  respect  of  society  ;  and,  however  great,  bow- 
ever  eminent,  however  courted,  no  man  who  lives  in  society  it  In- 
sensible  to  the  respect  of  society,  nor  will  too  nicely  distinguish  for 
what  that  respect  is  given.     It  is  enough  for  him  that  he  r^  respected. 

We  believe  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  that,  while  in  no  country  in 
Europe  is  the  httrinsic  weight  of  the  literary  character  greater  than 
in  Kur^land,  in  no  country  in  Europe  is  the  conrenlional  or  tociil 
weight  less.  We  have  no  hesitation  or  doubt  about  the  matter,  that 
fewer  literary  men,  as  such^  are  sought  afler,  promoted,  or  distin* 
guibhed  by  the  government  of  this  country,  than  by  any  other  go- 
vernment in  the  world,  be  it  arbitrary,  constitutional,  ur  democratic. 

At  thi:i  moment  Russia  affords  us  an  example,  in  the  ilUistrions 
Ilumboklt,  of  a  merely  literary  and  scientific  man  in  the  higlir*t 
station  to  which  a  subject  can  be  called  by  the  favour  of  his  sove- 
reign, that  of  Premier  Minister.  The  Premier  Minister  of  France, 
too,  13  likewise  a  man  of  naked  talent,  a  mere  literary  man.  The 
ambassador  of  the  United  States  of  America  at  the  Court  of  Madrid 
represents  at  once  the  political  interests  and  the  literature  of  his 
country,  Goethe  was  created  a  Privy  Counsellor,  as  a  mark  of  re- 
spect lu  his  literary  merit ;  and  this,  though  tlie  humane  of  a  petty 
sovereign  to  the  greatest  of  his  subjects,  was,  it  should  be  recollected, 
the  greatest  honour  this  petty  sovereign  had  in  his  power  to  bestow. 

We  shall  not  stop  invidiously  to  enumerate  the  great  names  of 
our  time  who  have  been  utterly  neglected,  condemned  to  poverty » 
isolMion,  and  neglect  by  the  indifference  of  those  who  have  from 
time  to  time  swayed  the  destinies  of  this  country  ;  we  shall  only  re- 
quest the  reader  to  recall — and  he  will  find  it  no  heavy  charge  upon 
his  uieinory^the  names  of  those  who  now,  or  at  any  former  |*eritid 
of  our  literary  history,  have  been  advanced,  for  their  merely  Uierary 
merit,  to  lofty  or  distinguiished  station. 

If,  in  making  this  calculation,  the  reader  will  keep  out  of  view 
politico-literary  httcks,  or  thos^e  who  'Uo  party  gave   up  wliat  ^^ 
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tneftnt  for  mankind" — if,  deducting  the  nien  of  literal ure^  who  were 
men  of  birth^  family  influence,  or  connexion,  who  have  risen 
e  the  common  kind^  he  will  find^  that  bating  a  brace  of  baronet- 
cies conferred  within  our  own  memory »  a  few  paltry  subordinate 
places  in  public  offices,  and  a  score  or  two  of  "  Chandlery  "  pensions, 
not  half  a  dozen  of  the  thousand  men  that  hnve  done  honour  to  the 
literary  name  of  Britain  have  been  promoted  for  their  literary 
merit,  nor,  when  we  say  half-a-dozen,  do  we  believe  that  such  hall*- 
doxen  may  be  found. 

Why  should  the  labours  of  those  who  exert  considerable  influence 
upon  the  present  time  have  no  other  honour,  nor  further  considera- 
tion, than  the  present  time  chooses  spontaneously  to  bestow  upon 
them?  or  why  should  not  the  age  we  live  in  anticipate  in  some  de- 
gree, for  those  who  deserve  it,  the  approbation  and  the  gratitude  of 
pobterity  ? 

It  is  a  most  melancholy,  if  not  the  most  melancholy,  circum- 
gtance  in  the  lives  of  men  of  letters,  that,  while  money  wealth  gains 
respect  and  consideration  from  the  world  while  its  possessor  lives, 
intellectual  wealth  is  seldom  or  never  recognised  until  its  pos- 
sessor has  mingled  with  his  kindred  dust.  While  the  vulgar  rich 
lives,  the  vulgar  world  neglects  the  intellectual  rich :  he  must  pass 
through  a  fiery  ordeal  of  criticism,  after  emerging  from  the  arctic 
regions  of  public  indifference ;  must  suffer  calumny,  contempt,  de* 
traction,  and,  even  then,  must  live  to  an  advanced  age  before  he  can 
enjoy  the  fulness  of  his  fame* 

llttd  the  great  ornament  of  our  age  and  nation^  Wordsworth, 
■'perished  in  his  pride'*  some  quarter  century  since,  he  had  gone 
tlawn  with  bitterness  to  his  grave  without  his  fame ;  but  it  has  not 
oAen,  much  less  ever,  been  the  hap  of  mighty  genius  to  survive 
the  wounds  o\'  critics,  to  live  long  enough  to  witness  the  death  of 
detriiction  and  neglect,  and  to  receive  in  the  evening  of  life  tlie  mild 
and  genial  rays  of  popular  or  royal  favour. 

The  great  misfortune  of  literature,  as  a  profession,  is  want  of 
ti^ius^  social  rank,  or  public  consideration  in  its  corporate  capacity. 
In  other  professions  the  eminence  of  one  man  is  an  elevation  to  the 
hody  ;  in  this  it  is,  unfortunately,  a  means  of  depreciation  of  the 
rcrst,  inasmuch  as  literary  men  are  estimated  by  intellect,  in  which 
cAch  man  stands  alone,  and  answers  for  himself,  and  not  by  conven- 
Uunal  rank  or  statui,  in  which  every  man  gives  and  takes  more  or  less 
respect  from  the  position  of  his  fellows.  It  is  true  that  no  conven- 
ticinjil  rank  or  title  can  elevate  the  mind,  or  give  value  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  mind;  nor  do  the  greatest  and  best  require  more 
than  the  homage  of  their  contemporaries,  freely  and  spontaneously 
paid,  a  voluntary  offering.  It  is  the  respect  gained  from  the  world 
at  large,  from  those  who  are  not  equal  to  measuring  the  claims  of 

Inent  men,  that  gives  «iocial  distinctions  their  value  ;  and  as  all  pro- 
ions  more  or  less  adopt  and  profit  by  these,  we  know  not  why 
llect  employed  in  letters  should  not  possess  its  corporations  of 
honour  as  much  as  intellect  employed  in  arts,  or  arms,  or  commer- 
cial enterprize. 

Literary  honours  have  been  ridiculed,  and  we  are  asked  what  can 
the  men  who  deserve  them  gain  by  them :  we  might  ask  whjit  can  a 
Wellington  gain  by  a  red  ribbon,  or  a  garter,  or  what  distinction 
CAn  he  acquire  from  a  cross  dangling  from  his  neck,  or  a  star  glit- 
tering upon  his  breast? 
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(Hhwrf  gain  by   these   apparently   trivial,    but    really    impoftilll| 
thm|3:s  ;  generous  rivalry  and  noble  emulation  are  excited  by  them; 
public   respect  is  paid  to  them,  as  the  badges  of  honour,  and  thr 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  worth  and  deserved  pre-eminence. 

We  are  asked,  what  have  garters,  ribbons,  title*,  academies,  dune 
for  the  world  ?  We  answer,  what  have  not  men  done  to  become 
eligible  to  these  garters,  ribbona,  titles,  and  academies  ?  Why  should 
there  not  be  in  this  country  a  royal  academy  of  literature,  as  well  a* 
a  royal  academy  of  art,  or  why  should  we  not  look  up  to  and  pay 
respect  to  the  great  literary  men  of  our  country,  not  merely  in  their 
works  of  mifjht,  but  in  their  places  of  honour?  It  is  not  ft*r  their 
own  sakes  that  we  would  urge  the  value  of  such  distinctions  ajxin 
our  great  men  ;  they  are  above  such  distinctions*  The  prize  i»  not 
worth  so  much  to  the  priiseholder,  as  to  the  competitors  ior  tlie 
prize  ;  station  is  of  no  moment  to  the  men  who  have  station,  but  it 
is  a  never-ceasing  stimulant  to  those  who  are  struggling  to  deserve 
it  We  have  occasion  to  lament,  also,  in  our  day  the  extinction  of  ^ 
that  literary  hospitality,  as  we  may  take  the  liberty  of  calling  \% 
that  foruierly  distinguished  a  few  of  the  mansions  of  the  ari^tocracjl 
of  birth,  wealth,  or  fashion. 

We   believe  that  there  is  not  at   present  one  of  the  numberk 
palaces   that  lift  their  gorgeous  heads    above   die    herd  of  vulg 
houses  in  London,  w^here  the  owner  does   himself  the   honour 
gather  together,  associate,  and  interfuse  the  literary  talent  of  lii 
time.     One  looks  in  vain  through  the  columns  of  our  fashionabkr" 
[journals  for  the   splendid  reunions  of  Holland   House,  where  not 
alone  men  of  stamped  and  sterling  merit  were  associated  in  intelle 
tual  brotherhood,  but  where  the  rising  man,  struggling  for  his  fame 
was    admitted    to    catch    inspiration    from    the  lips    of    the   poeti 
orators,  artists  of  his  time  ;  where,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  uic 
distinguiaihed    of  the  distinguished   circle    in  which    mind  reigne 
supreme,  "they  may  recall  the  singular  character   which  belonge 
to  that  circle,  in  which  every  talent  and  accomplishment,  Q\ery  art' 
and  science,  had  its  place.     They  will  remember  how  the  last  debate 
was  discussed  in  one  corner,  and  the  last  comedy  of  Scribe  in  an* 
other  ;  w^hile  Wilkie  gazed  with  modest  admiration   on  Reynolds* 
.Baretti  ;   while  Mackintosh  turned  over  Thomas  Aquinas  to  verify 
■■«  quotation  ;   while  Talleyrand  related  his  conversations  with  Barras 
at  the  Luxembourg,  or  his  ride  with  Lannes  over  the  field  of  Aus- 
terlitz.     Thei^  wUl  remember,  above  all,  the  grace,  and  the  kindness 
far  more  athnirable  than  grace,  with  which  the  princely  f 
of  that  ancient   mansion   was  dispensed  ;  they    will    renn  e 

venerable  and  benignant  countenance,  and  the  cordial  voice  of  him 
who  bade  them  welcome  :  they  will  remember  that  temj^er  which 
years  of  sickness,  of  lameness,  of  confinement,  seemed  only  to  make 
sweeter  and  sweeter,  mid  that  frank  politeness,  which  at  once  re- 
lieved all  the  embarrassment  oi  the  most  timid  writer  or  artist*  who 
found  himself  for  the  first  time  among  ambassadors  and  earls." 

CHAPTEB    XVIII. 
THE    FINE    ARTSi 

Thb  utilimriaiiism  of  this  rnoney-making  pwactical  age  diminisb 
the  respect  with  which  men  of  letters  might  be  regiirded.  Take  i 
iliuhtratioa  of  I  he  mihturiani.im  of  public  estimatiou  of  geniuSi  fro 
the  past  and  present  coaditiou  of  the  fine  arts. 
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In  iu  bigli  and  palmy  days,  painting  was  not  a  merely  intellectualj 

♦recreative,  luxurious  art :  it  bore  the  higher,  and  in  public  estimation, 
(titilitariau  character  of  a  grand  derotional  accessory.  Its  professors 
I  were  all  but  ministers  of  that  reb'gion  whose  temples  they  adorned 
fwith  almost  living  cunvuss  :  their  genius  and  toil  did  not  merely 
^transmit  to  posterity  lineaments  of  princes  and  nobles,  or  record  varied 
inceptions  of  their  luxuriant  fancy,  revelling  in  the  unbounded  fields 
|of  mythology,  scriptural  and  profane  history,  A  few  devoted  them* 
kdves  altogether,  like  Fou&sin  and  Salvator,  to  gazing  upon  Nature's 
fface,  and  reflecting  her  beauties  with  more  than  literal — with  poetic 
Ntruth :  the  greater  number  enlisted,  heart  and  hand,  under  the  ban- 
Iners  of  the  Church,  wielding  the  pencil  as  if  it  were  the  crozier,  glori- 
Ifyiug  God  and  themselves,  working  like  men  who  meant  to  live  for 
€ver.  They  were  not  painters*  they  were  ministers  of  public  instrnc- 
tioa  under  a  great  politico- religious  empire.  They  were  the  exponents 
to  vulgar  eyes  of  books  sealed,  and  of  fountains  shut  up :  through 
them,  spiritual  things  took  forms  material,  and  mysteries  were  made 
plain.  While  at  a  thousand  altars  priests  celebrated  daily  sacrilrces, 
above  those  altiirs  for  ever  died  the  sweet  Saviour  of  the  world  upon 
[His  cross,  and  for  ever  lived  His  Virgin  IVIother  in  mortal  shape. 
lUpon  those  walls,  limned  by  master  hands,  hung  the  scriptures  of  the 
j  gnu  rant,  the  prayer-books  of  the  poor  :  the  mute  eloquence  of  the 
|Kunter  gave  a  substantiality  to  faiths  a  reality  to  hope,  a  vitality  to 
charity,  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  the  word-pictures  of  the  priest. 
The  seraphic  joys  of  heaven  the  Master  realized  to  the  gazing  crowd 
l>elow,  and  drew  aside  the  curtain  that  veiled  the  horrors  of  the  places 
of  the  damned;  he  revelled  and  expatiated  in  the  life  to  come,  lixing 
hind  embodying  ideas  beyond  the  grave. 

This  was  a  great  man — a  statesman — a  philanthropist,  w^ho  spoke 
iwd  wrote  in  colours  instead  of  sounds  and  signs ;  his  vocation  was 
serious  and  lofty,  his  rewards  ample,  and  his  honours  his  chief  reward: 
great  Popes  and  Cardinal- Princes,  then  rich  in  wealth  and  power, 
irere  his  friends,  and  nobles  and  kings  did  themselves  honour  in  soli- 
i:ititig  his  friendship.  There  wos  something  in  those  days  to  work 
for ;  there  was  ''ample  room  and  verge  enough  "  the  characters  of  hell, 
and  of  ht-aven  too,  to  trace  ;  the  field,  mureovtr,  was  nuJimited — no 
Incon&iderable  matter,  and  it  could  afford  a  remunerating  price  ; 
money  was  to  be  made,  and  honour  to  be  gained,  and,  above  all,  the 
Btate,  which  was  the  Church,  to  be  served,  and  eternal  interests*  as 
tbej  believed,  to  be  forwarded.  No  marvel,  then,  thut  there  were 
giants  in  those  days,  or  that  the  opportunity  and  encouragement  based 
upon  utility  that  can  never  create  genius — for  no  external  cjrcum- 
Rlknces  can  extend  to  the  germs  of  mind — should  have  evoked  and 
fostered  it  into  that  early  maturity,  upon  whose  glorious  fruits  we  are 
DOW  accustomed  to  look  with  Qdmiration  deepening  into  reverential 
iwe — hopeless  of  rivalry,  incapable  of  envy. 

But  the  mind  grows  narrow  in  a  narrow  place,  and  in  a  narrow 
time ;  the  magnificent  policy  that,  in  the  early  and  great  age  of  art, 
enlisted  the  mighty  pencils  of  those  days,  has  no  place  in  our  country 
DT  in  our  time;  art  has  now  lost  its  loftier  opportunities  of  iutlueneing 
the  minds  of  men,  and,  retiring  from  public  life,  becomes  the  grace  and 
Krrnament  of  the  domestic  circle,  hides  itself  in  the  closets  of  the 
Xt  and  has  descended  from  being  the  moving  power  of  millions  to 
comparative  insignificance  of  the  companion  of  a  few.  Therefore 
it  declined;  its  occupation  is  gone,  because  ita  opportimities  are 
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no  mare  ;  the  great  style  is  neglected,  because  the  gre^t  field  far  iti 
developtnent  do  longer  exists  ;  the  encouragement,  without  which  grwt 
things  may  perhaps  be  donej  hut  never  are  done,  is  wanting  ;  arti»ti, 
now-a-days,  are  men  who  paint  to  live*  and  must  therefore  paint  to 
please  ;  hunger,  that  will  break  through  stone  vvuJls,  has  no  heart  to 
paint  them  in  fresco.  Portraits  of  the  Browns,  Smiths,  Joneses,  R«- 
binsuns^  and  other  populous  nations  make  the  great  style  of  oar  h'ttle 
day*  These,  in  every  variety  of  inexpressive  face,  stare  upon  us  irvni 
the  walls  of  the  china-closets  of  our  National  Aciidemy  ;  j'ou  enter  the 
pantry,  they  are  there  ;  you  step  into  the  pigeon-house,  there  they 
are  also.  History  and  poetry  shrink  abashed  into  a  square  yard  of  Okn- 
vass,  sparingly  and  coldly  filled  by  men  who  know  that  they  are 
throwing  away  time  and  money. 

Liter  ft  I  landscapes, — portraiis  of  places  painted  so  that  everybody 
who  hiis  been  there  may  know  them  again, — landscape  likenesses  are 
all  tltat  h  left  us  of  Puussin  and  Rosa.  Kven  where  genius  breaks 
out,  it  is  the  genius  of  extravagance,  the  freaks  of  a  great  man  who  his 
long  since  made  his  fortuncj — outrageous  experiments  on  the  human 
eye,  saturated  to  excess  with  yellow  ochre  and  putty. 

VV^hen  painting  thu^  panders  to  the  vanity  of  the  illustrious  obscu^ 
or  sinks  into  ministering  to  individual  gratification,  its  great  opporttt- 
nities  are  gone,  and  with  them  its  great  exertion,  its  superhuman 
power  ;  something  of  the  trader  mingles  with  the  artist ;  he  paints  not 
that  which  he  hufies  may  last,  but  that  which  he  Jiopes  may  stU^ — 
large  portraits,  little  histories,  big  dogs,  and  small  conversations. 

Thus  much  will  serve  to  convince  you  that  without  great  opportu- 
uitie!^,  and  great  encouragement,  you  cannot  have  a  great  style.  You 
may  have  the  meti,  and  you  wiU  have  them,  for  I  firmly  believe  that 
in  London  at  this  moment  there  are  as  many  dormant  great  minds  ai 
ever  llourislied  at  any  one  period  of  our  history ;  but  the  men,  like  the 
starling  '*  can't  get  out  ;**  their  talents  are  in  abeyance,  or  at  best  in 
ordinary  exercise,  for  want  only  of  extraordinary  opportunities. 

As  man  has  his  period  of  physical  immaturity,  ripeness,  and  decay, 
nations  have  their  corresponding  epochs  of  intellectual  adolescence, 
manhood,  and  drivelling  dotage;  and  as  in  different  latitudes  men 
soiiner  ripen  and  sooner  decay,  so  it  is  with  the  minds  of  nations; 
under  the  icy  fetters  of  despotism,  their  winter  is  long,  their  summer 
short  and  darkling,*  mind  is  barbarous,  or  dormant,  or  merely  em- 
pluyed  in  twining  flowers  round  its  shackles;  in  the  tropics  of  6erce 
democracies,  men  are  diverted  from  the  purely  intellectual  to  tbe 
merely  glorious  or  utilitarian  ;  in  a  political  climate  like  our  own,  tbe 
temperate  K<me  of  free  monarchical  instituiious,  the  purely  intellectual 
and  the  utilitariiin  shotjld  abound  together,  and  fruits  and  dowens 
flourish  on  I  lie  same  bough. 

But,  it  will  be  observed  ihi\t  utility,  real  or  conventional,  deter- 
mines in  ii  greiit  degree  the  social  value  and  importance  of  different 
.Itinds  of  intellectual  production  ;  and  this  in  all  countries,  and  in 
times  alike  barbarous  and  civilized.  The  hero,  who  signs  an  order  for 
the  sacking  a  town  or  laying  waste  a  province*  is  pursued,  when  suc- 
cess crowns  liis  Ciinijnngns^  with  tlie  enthusiastic  acclamations  of  ihou- 
ftands,  while  a  grateful  Senate  showers  upon  him  honours  and  reward*. 
Ko  other  kind  of  man  in  so  8|dendidly  rewarded.  And  w^hy  is  this? 
simply  becaui^e  something  has  been  gained,  or  thought  to  have  been 
gained,  of  advantage  to  his  country  ;  though  it  be  only  a  scrap  « 
parchment,  called  a  treaty,  to  be  broken  next  year  but  one;  though  i 
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be  only  a  walled  tuwn  in  the  midtlle  of  a  sviamp,  to  be  restored  to  the 
irnemy  next  year  but  two  ;  though  nil  that  may  have  beeo  ouc^  gained 
may  have  been  long  since  lost,  and  nothing  save  the  expense  of  gain- 
ing it  remains  to  remind  us  tliat  there  ever  was  a  gain.  Yet  to  the 
end  of  time  your  conqueror  is  your  conqueror  still,  filling  the  mooths 
of  his  own  time,  and  looming  larger  in  the  eyes  of  posteritv  than  other 
men.  '*  TeUt  est  in  mister  able  fa'tblcsse  ties  homtnes^  quiU  regard  erU 
Qvec  admiration  ccux  qui  out  fait  (in  mat  d'ufic  maniere  briluiute,  et 
qu'ils  jmrleront  souient  pltt/i  voton tiers  dii  destructcttr  d'un  empire  que 
de  celiii  qui  ta  fondi."  There  is  utilittf  at  the  bottom  of  the  con- 
queror's blood  and  wounds,  or  at  lea^t  glory,  which  is  another  name  for 
the  credit  of  nations,  upon  which  they  live ;  peace  has  been  restored, 
or  insolence  chastised,  or  insult  avenged;  or  a  king  not  worth  a 
penny  di>*placed  for  a  king  not  w^orth  twopence;  or  the  frogs  and 
enemy  driven  from  a  swamp  at  one  side  of  a  river  to  a  swamp  at  the 
other;  or  a  new  field  opened  for  otir  commercial  enterprize,  or  an  old 
one  closed ;  or  the  vices  and  crimes  of  civilization,  and  its  virtues,  in- 
troduced ;  or  a  Grand  Vizier  strangled,  or  a  favourite's  favonnte  si^nt 
to  the  right  about,  or  a  great  nation  saved  from  ntter  ruin,  or  a  daring 
oppressor  crushed  by  the  iincont|ueruble  might  of  a  brave  people^ 
Such,  and  so  various,  are  the  causes  for  which  human  beings  have  been 
invited  to  become  food  for  powder,  and  have  filled  pits  as  well  vl» 
better  men.  Vet,  if  you  examine  closely  these  provocatives  to  war^ 
you  will  find  that  the  idea  of  utiUtt/,  the  *' get-something  somehow  " 
principle  is  at  the  bottom  of  all,  and,  when  realised,  either  to  fancy  or 
to  fact,  is  the  spring  whence  gush  out  upon  the  fortunate  warrior  re- 
compense and  renown. 

Again,  look  at  the  politician  :  his  mind  is  not  measured  by  its 
length,  or  its  depth,  or  its  width,  but  by  the  importance  of  the  in- 
tisrests  to  which  he  applies  whatever  talents  he  may  possess ;  it  is  not 
nkem  intensity  of  f/tougiU,  for  which  he  has  got  a  title,  a  red  ribbon, 
and  a  [tension  of  five  thousand  pounds  a-year;  he  is  rewarded  for 
business  done  in  a  basiness*hke  manner,  and  is  greatly  paid  because 
bis  customers  are  the  nation,  and  their  interests  are  great, 

A  poet  may  expend  more  abstract  thought,  may  display  more  ge- 
nial m  one  poem,  than  a  minister  of  state  during  bis  whole  official 
exiistence,  yet  the  measure  of  their  rewards  is  out  of  all  proportion  dif- 
ferent ;  your  minister  is  paid  on  the  n;iil,  at  his  own  price,  for  the 
vulue  of  services,  real  or  supposed,  measured  in  general  by  his  own  de- 
pendents and  adherents.  Your  btird,  on  the  contrary,  is  denied  bread, 
is  hunted  and  worried  through  life  like  a  wild  beast ;  his  heels 
unjpped  at  by  animals  of  his  ow^jj,  bisi  head  broken  hyjerw  of  another 
species ;  hated  by  those  who  write,  because  lie  writes  better,  and  in  a 
greater  degree  by  the  multitudes  who  cannot  write  at  all ;  misrepre- 
gieuted  equally  by  those  wlio  cannot  and  those  who  will  not  under- 
titand  him,  he  is  consigned  to  the  unsubstantial  patronage  of  Prince 
Posterity,  or»  even  when  what  is  called  in  literary  existence Jor/i/«w/<*, 
seldom  rises  higher  than  a  poor  dejiendent  on  the  alms  of  kings.  Not 
paid  for  his  services,  Imt  supported  for  pity's  sake;  a  pensioner,  re- 
ceiving life  by  quarterly  instalments,  at  the  hand  of  a  minister  of 
»ttite ;  and  receiving  that,  for  tlie  most  part,  not  for  his  sterling  merit, 
not  for  the  usufruct  mankind  have  of  his  mind,  not  for  that  which 
makes  his  reai  claim  and  his  true  glory,  but  often,  loo  often,  for 
politicttl  doggerel,  or  paltry  pamphlet,  or  some  little  underhand  literary 
backer y  of  which  he  is  probably  all  his  life  secretly  anhamed. 
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CHAFTBB    X2XV. 

THE   MARRIED    ACTRESS   AND    THE    MERCHANT    SSAMAV. 

r.    u  *  Forget  the  patU  ond  /tot  <mlp  in  the  futuhe  T    Alu!  there  b  nuUiiof  i 
i^Anv  U>  tb«  happy  «■  to  gire  such  adrice  ;  Duttung  »o  di^cult  lo  tJie  wrrtcbed  oil 
endure  It!  ' — Madame  de  Stael. 

**  Captain  or  no  captain, — sailor  or  no  sailor^**  commenced  the  sen- 
tence which  I  hi;Rrd  thundered  along  tlie  gallery  some  ten  days  afW 
tlie  last  conversation  ;  **  be  liis  friends  what  they  may,  1  will  bear  with 
[  him  no  longer*  An  insubordinate  knave,  his  aim  is  clear.  A  mutiny 
'  IS  what  the  fellow  desires  to  see,  and  head  f  And  here  / — here,  of  all 
places  in  the  United  Kingdom  I  Away  with  him  !  Let  him  he 
placed  *  in  solitary  *  once  more.*' 

The  last  words  were  ominous  ;  and  I  ventured  to  face  the  foaming 
governor  with  the  inquiry, 

"  Mr.  Vowler/*  the  subordinates  by  the  way,  one  and  all,  from  hii 
fYnt^w// propensities,  called  him  "Growler,** — '•  Mr.  Vowler,  who, 
may  I  ask,  is  the  culprit?" 

"That  partVtsir,  who,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  Mr.  Pounc 
and  yourself  seem  so  desirous  to  favour,  —  Lyppyatt,  the  merchant 
seaman.  Had  that  fellow,'*  continued  the  speaker  bitterly,  **  been  a 
man-of-war's-man,  he  would  have  swung  at  the  yard-arm  years  ago 
for  mutiny/' 

"  What  is  his  offence  ?'* 

**  Slopping  the  rank ;  threatening  the  wardsman  ;  and,  when  spoken 
to,  replying  in  the  most  violent  language.  Three  days*  solitary  will 
cool  him*" 

**  Allow  me  to  see  litm  before  he  Is  placed  in  his  cell/* 

The  governor  hesitated.  He  seemed  vastly  disposed  to  meet  me 
with  a  negative. 

'*  1  don*t  quite  understand,*'  said  he  craftily,  the  character  in  which 
this  request  is  made.'* 

**  In  my  official  character;  as  the  prisoner's  spiritual  instructor,  I 
demand  access  to  him.** 

**  Oh  I  then  I  yitid  I     I  must,  as  a  matter  of  course;'*  and  Mr* 

Vowlcr  moved  uKwdily  away,  but  not  silently.     Clearly  did  1  catc 

the  muttered  comment, — **  Were  /Home  Secretary  for  twelve  houfi 

— for    twelve  hours  only  —  no  chaplains, —  none  of  these  perpetuaf 

spies  on  one's  proceedings, — No — no;  I   should  term  them  supernti- 

meraries,  and  sweep  them  away^  accordingly  I" 

la  Mr.  Vowler  the  only  gaoler  who  holds  that  oplnloD? 
•  •  •  • 

Painful  as  was  Lyppyatt's  position,  and  humiliating  aa  were  the  cir^ 
cumstances  which  surrounded  him,  still  in  the  very  depth  of  his  de 
gradation  there  was  a  frank  and  good-humotired  bearing  peculiarly' 
characteristic  of  the  British  seaman. 

**Glad  to  see  you,  sir,'*  said  lie;  **  ibe  first  &iendly  fac«  my  eye 
has  lighted  on  this  day  V 

**  Rash  and  misguided  telJow  J  your  conduct  daily  dlminishefl 


tiuniber  of  those  who  are  friendly  to  you ;  and  renders  thoie  who 
Miiii  pity,  and  would  assist  you,  more  and  more  powerless  in  your  be- 
fmUr 

**  Who  are  they  f "  said  he,  with  Bomething  of  an  incredulous  smile, 

**  I  am  one  :  precluded,  it  is  true,  by  your  own  ungovernable  tem- 
per from  being  of  the  slightest  service  to  you  ^ — but  sti)l  a  friend  I 
What  can  jusrify  or  explain  your  ferocioua  outbreak  of  tins  morning?'* 

"  I  am  destperate,  sir.  Character,  property,  liberty,  all  wrecked  I 
recked  hopelessly  and  utterly!  And  for  what  ?  The  song,  the 
glance,  the  smile  of  a  mercenary,  heartless  woman  I  Confiding  fool  I 
my  misplaced  Irusi  has  ruined  me  I* 

"  Will  acts  of  insubordination,  or  frantic  oaths,  better  your  posi- 
tion ?"  said  I,  observing  the  fresh  burst  of  passion  in  which  he  was 
about  indulging, 

**  No  I"  cried  he  wildly,  —  "  no  !  but  the  contrast  between  what  I 
iwas  and  what  1  am,  maddens  me/* 

**  If  the  past  be  irretrievable,"  I  suggested,  "  try  the  influence  of 
^ood  conduct  upon  the  future." 

•'It  is  because  the  past  is  fixed,  and  because  it  cannot  be  recalled,, 
that  I  am  goaded  to  frenzy,  A  few  months  since,  sir,  and  few  had 
firmer  credit,  a  lighter  heart,  or  brighter  prospects  than  I  I  Now,  who 
ill  own  me,  interest  themselves  in  my  behalf*  or  intercede  for  me 
with  Government  ?  Cursed — cursed  was  the  hour  when  my  egregious 
vanity  prompted  me  to  believe  that  ought  but  the  design  of  stripping 
me  of  every  shilling  I  possessed,  made  my  society  tolerated  by  Fanny 
Lorraine." 

"  The  actress,  I  presume  ?" 

•*  Yes.  I  had  the  misfortune  to  he  her  fellow-passenger  on  a  pro- 
fessional trip  she  made  to  America;  and,  on  her  return  to  the  Lon- 
don boards,  our  acquaintance,  previously  slight,  was  renewed,  Slie 
wrote  me  in  the  most  pressing  and  piteous  terms,  imploring  me  to  be- 
come her  trustee  in  a  pending  separation  from  her  husband ;  wIjo, 
»he  said,  *  had  for  years  treated  her  with  tl*e  greatest  cruelty,  squan- 
dered her  professional  earnings,  and  denied  her  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life/  The  lure  succeeded.  I  thought  it  monstrous  that  so 
clever  an  actress^  and  so  captivating  a  woman,  :^houId  endure  day 
after  day  the  brutjl  humours  of  a  tyramiical  husband,  and  at  once 
jissented  to  her  request.  It  became  necessary  I  should  see  her 
lawyers,  herself^  her  husband.  In  fact,  for  a  few  weeks,  till  the  deed 
of  separation  was  signed,  there  was  a  constant  intercourse  between 
myself  and  the  principals.  Ere  long  I  was  fairly  entangled  in  her 
foils.  But  I  was  warned.  Friend  after  friend  told  me  of  my  peril ; 
assured  me  that  my  ruin  was  not  merely  projected,  but  planned.  The 
.character  of  Fanny  was  described  to  me-  Her  art,  her  duplicity,  her 
extravagance,  her  sordid  selfishness, — all  were  duly  dwelt  upon. 
What  availed  the  representations  of  the  honest  hearts  who  counselled 
me  against  the  mellow  tones  of  that  matchless  voice,  and  the  mirth 
oftliat  gay,  bewitching  smile!  Shortly  an  application  for  a  heavy 
Joan  startled  me.  It  was  met  Another  came,  and  another.  My 
banker  looked  grave,  cool,  and  distant :  and  my  friend  Martin,  the 
ship-broker, — the  joint  owner,  in  fact,  with  myself;  of*  Tht;  Fair  Maid 
of  Devon,*^ — after  a  wami  expostulatioo  with  me  on  the  subject  of 
Uieatricals,  abruptly  sold  his  share  in  the  barque,  and  never  spoke  to 
me  afterwards.     Again  entreaties  for  pecuniary  assistance  as&^vt^ 
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nic.  The  pleas  were  varied  and  ingenious  enough.  At  one  timeber 
jewels  wi're  in  pawn»  and  slie  implored  me  to  release  them.  How 
could  she  possibly  play  in  *  The  Jewess*  without  her  diamonds? 
At  another,  her  carriage  was  damaged  in  the  confusion  attendant  on 
a  royal  visit  to  the  theatre ;  a  new  one  was  indispensable ;  and  bcr 
coach-builder  in  Long  Acre  was  inexorable.  Might  she  trouble  me 
to  see  ^  the  savage^'  and  *  quiet*  him,  I  did  so;  and  — had  to  ptj 
him  I  Twice  amid  her  theatrical  studies  she  wholly  forgot  her  lanif- 
lord ;  and  was  only  reminded  of  his  existence  by  his  issuing  a  dts> 
tress!  On  each  occasion  1  was  applied  to,  and  successfully;  but  tlic 
last  demand  I  met  only  by  overdrawing  my  banker  to  an  amount 
which  he  insisted  on  being  *  immediately  reducedp*  and  which  event- 
ually made  us  strangers. 

*'  This  I  declared  stoutly  should  be  my  last  loan  ;  and  from  this  re* 
solution  neither  tears,  hysterics,  entreaties,  nor  threats  could  drive 
me.  All  were  brought  into  play  ;  and  the  last  it  would  have  been 
well  if  1  had  weighed  and  heeded.  But  I  viewed  them  as  |>art  of  (he 
artillery  of  an  angry  woman;  laughed  at  them,  and  forgot  them.  A 
fortnight  wore  away  before  I  saw  her  again.  No  trace  of  her  former 
violence  remained.  As  usual,  she  was  *in  difficulties;  beset  by  cre- 
ditors; dunned  daily  and  hourly;  dunned  at  her  own  door,  at  the 
stage-door;  without  the  theatre;  within  the  theatre;  dunned  at  re* 
hearsal,  dunned  at  her  dinner-hour,  dunned  hopelessly,  remorseless- 
ly, and  perseveringly/  But  all  this  was  stated  with  a  smtJe*  Slie 
was  in  high  good-humour;  pleased  with  her  new  song;  with  the  ap- 
plause which  nightly  greeted  it ;  with  the  way  in  which  her  dressing- 
room  had  been  fitted  up  and  decorated ;  with  the  deferential  sub- 
mission of  the  manager  ;  and  — most  wonderful  of  all — w^ith  the  salary 
she  had  extorted  from  the  treasury.  No  frowns,  no  murmurs,  no  re- 
grets.    All  was  gaiety  J  mirth,  and  repartee* 

**  At  length  she  asked  whether  in  my  next  voyage  I  would  permit 
her  to  speculate?  She  was,  she  said,  *  much  inclined  to  make  a  ven- 
ture ;  and  *  The  jMaid  of  Devon  '  had  been  so  invariably  fortunate, 
was  so  uell  and  widely  known  as  a  lucky  ship,  that  she  would  fain 
share  her  successes.' 

**  Thoughtlesslyt  wildly,  madly  I  assented  I  I  was  told  again  and 
again  tliat  the  whole  affair  comprized  merely  a  few  packets  of  French 
gloves,  some  perfumery,  two  or  three  pieces  of  Lyons*  silk^  and  some 
twenty  yards  of  Valenciennes  Jacc  ;  that  they  were  wanted  exclusive- 
ly for  her  own  use;  and  that  no  third  party  vvould  be  cognisant  of  the 
transaction.  Misled,  blinded,  and  infatuated*  I  believed  her  I  Shi 
denotmci'd  mc  !  Secret  information  was  given  to  the  revenue,  and  its 
officers  boarded  my  barque  long  before  she  entered  the  Thames.  No 
bribe,  no  explanation  would  avail  Contraband  was  found  on  board, 
and  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  1,  in  my  folly,  had  conceived  poi^ 
sihie.  She  was  searched  almost  plank  by  plar»k,  seized,  and  con- 
demned. I  kngvv  my  conduct,  on  the  discovery  being  made,  was 
rash,  furious,  and  ungovernable.  I  know  that  I  obstructed  the  ofiiceri 
in  their  duty,  threatened  them  with  personal  violence,  and,  I  believe, 
inflicted  it-  But  I  was  not  myself  Rujo,  I  saw,  awaited  me ;  and  I 
writhed  under  the  conviction  that  I  had  been  entrapped,  betrayed, 
and  abandoned.  IMy  vessel  was  in  the  fangs  of  Government ;  a  fine 
levied  which  1  had  no  power  to  meet;  and  my  credit  gone,  utrerly 
and  hopelessly!*' 
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"  True:  but  the  party  you  blame  might  have  been  guiltless  of  the 
treachery  ascribed  to  her ;  we  are  oot  to  take  the  worst  view  of  hu- 
man nature.'* 

He  turned  towards  tne  fiercely  as  he  replied,  "Guiltless!  I  have 
ample  grounds  for  my  ass^ertion.  I  know  full  well  the  sordid  i«pirit  of 
that  heartless  woman.  I  have  proof — proof,  to  my  heart's  content — 
that  Fanny  was  the  actual,  though  not  the  ostensible,  informant  against 
me;  and  was  most  liberally  dealt  with  by  those  with  whom  she  com- 
municated. Can  }'ou  wonder,  then,  that  I  chafe  over  my  recollec- 
tions of  the  past,  —  that  I  become  furious,  nay  frantic,  when  I  recall 
my  own  folly  and  her  perfidy  ?" 

"But  here,'*  was  roy  reply,  **  those  feelings  must  be  curbed.  Your 
remcM-seat  the  past  gives  you  no  right  to  rebel  against  the  regulations 
of  the  prison,  or  to  abuse  and  obstruct  its  officers.  Such  outbreaks 
must  be  quelled ;  and  therefore  prepare — for  it  is  unavoidable — for  a 
fresh  term  of  solitary  confinement." 

••Any  punishment  but  that,'*  said  he,  in  an  altered  tone: — **  a 
SClHllftD*s  life  is  rarely  what  it  should  be ;  and  when  alone,  hour  af^er 
hour,  the  past  becomes  so  hideous  that — no,  sir,  any  punishment  but 
that;  put  roe  on  the  wheel;  do  with  me  what  you  will;  but,  for 
Qf^*^  sake,  place  me  not  again  in  the  solitary  celL" 

*•  I  have  not  the  power  to  prevent  it.'* 

**  But  try — try  :  you  can  represent,  you  can  urge ;  you  can  ex- 
plain/' said  the  wretched  man  anxiously. 

*•  The  cell  is  cold  and  damp  to  a  degree  ;  of  that  I  am  aware ;  its 
evUs  in  that  respect  admit  of  no — '* 

•*  For  them  I  care  not;  it  is  thought— \i  is  thought  which  maddbhs 
me." 

His  features  worked  convulsively  as  he  spoke:  and  I  gladly  turned 
awsy  from  the  men  la!  agony  they  pour  t  rayed. 


CHAPTER    XXXVI* 
A    QUITTANCE    IN    FULL* 

How  the  innoctmt, 
At  in  a  gende  fJumber,  puss  itwtiy  ! 
But  to  cut  tjlf  the  knotty  threAd  of  life 
In  guilty  Kien,  must  force  item  Airaiios 
To  use  her  siUurp  knife  often,  M  AasiKOKii, 

I  PROLONGED  my  attendance  at  the  gaol  hour  after  hour,  in  the 
hope  that  some  magistrate  might  appear  within  its  precincts,  to  whom 
I  could  venture  to  submit  Lyppyatt's  case,  with  a  reasonable  hope 
of  obtaining  mitigation  of  punishment.  But  I  was  digappointed. 
None  appeared:  and  at  four  I  left  the  dreary  building,  chagrined  and 
&|»prehensive.  Of  myself  I  was  powerless.  The  law,  in  defining  the 
sphere  of  a  chaplain*s  duty,  has  debarred  him  from  all  control  over 
tlie  internal  regulations  of  ihe  prison-  Whether  wisely  or  not,  I  care 
not  now  to  argue.  All  1  am  at  present  concerned  with  ia  the  fact. 
This  I  endeavoured  to  convert  into  matter  of  consolation,  and  did  inv 
best  to  persuade  myself  that,  having  no  means  of  redressing  an  evil, 
I  was  guiltless  of  its  consequences.  But,  ai^er  all  my  casuistry,  the 
mifid  was  ill  at  ease*  Morning  came,  bright,  sunny,  and  cheering  j 
and  by  eleven  I  was  at  my  post.  The  inmates  of  the  hive  were  nll^ 
aslir ;  but  a  deeper  frown  than  usual  clouded  the  features  of  the  cluef 
functionary.     Its  cause  I  learnt,  abruptly  enough,  from  his  own  lips. 
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"Prisoner  found  insensible  in  the  solitary  f!e11  at  ten  last  oighl ; 
had  done  his  best  to  strangle  himself,  —  nearly  succeeded, — alt  but 
gone  r* 

"  Who  IB  he  ?  * 

"That  sailor-fellow,  Lyppyalt, — taken  to  the  hospital, — has  nent 
spoken  io  the  purpt^e  since, — ^don*t  expect  he  ever  will, — doctor  sajri 
it*»  up  with  him, — think  so  myself!" 

"  Sad  indeed  !     But  I  ani  not  surprised.** 

**  Ncram  If'  to  my  infinite  astonishment  rejoined  the  govemof! 
**  thought  he  meditnted  suicide, — judged  it  from  his  look, —  when  I 
put  him  into  solilaryf  had  my  own  cnnclui>ions, — ^ordered  the  ttirtike^ 
to  visit  him  every  ten  minutes,  —  somewhat  too  shrewd  and  quick- 
witted for  us, — nearl)'  compaased  it  with  his  neckcloth, — ^one  ofa  1 
lot — thoroughly  bad  lot  !'* 

**  Poor  fellow  J  and  is  it  thus  his  career  is  to  close  ?" 

**  Yes  ;  with  giving  the  utmost  trouble  possible  to  everybody  a rooiid 
him,"  was  the  comment  of  my  tender-hearted  companion.  "An  in- 
quest will  be  necessary,  —  a  jury  wanted,  —  qucstionis  will  be  put, — 
nonsense  talked,  and  time  wasted;  that's  invariably  the  way  with 
your  goofl'/or'7wth$nggf — never  will  die  without  giving  infinite  trouble 
to  everybody  f 

Away,  in  high  dudgeon,  strode  the  governor. 

But,  how  was  it  within  the  hospital  ?  There^  with  prostra^ 
strength  and  wandering  intellect,  lay,  at  two-and- thirty,  the  mer- 
chant-seaman. Low,  feeble,  earnest  mutterings  from  time  to  lime  es- 
caped him.  None  seemed  to  listen^  or  to  care  to  detect  their  meaning. 
A  callous,  harsh- featured  woman,  with  a  dirty  ballad  in  her  hand*  sat 
by  his  side.  Courtesy  calkd  her  his  nurse.  But  her  gaze  rarclj 
turned  towards  her  dying  charge;  and  it  was  only, after  indignant  re- 
monstrance, that  she  adjusted  the  uneasy  pillow,  and  wiped  away  tlic 
dews  of  death,  which  were  gailiering  thick  and  fast  upon  the  sufferer's 
brow*.  It  was  a  deserted  deathbed  ;  one  among  the  saddest  of  earthly 
spectacles.  At  two  the  struggle  ceased.  A  jury  was  impanneled; 
the  symptoms  of  low  fever  under  which  tlie  prisoner  eventually  sank, 
were  described;  and  a  verdict  was  returned,  "  Died  from  natural 
causes." 

1  thought  this  issue  vague  enough;  but  even  t^  was  controverted* 

**  He  died  of  nothing  but  temper,"  said  the  gaoler;  **  his  temper, 
and  nought  else,  killed  him/' 

*'  He  was  essentially  a  wicked  man  I'*  observed  that  cogent  reasoned 
Mr,  Trounce,  "and  his  conscience  overpowered  him.  We  know  but 
little  of  what  is  done  upon  the  high  seas  I  Many  murders  are  hud- 
dled up  Merp,  1  \e  not  the  least  doubt  I  He  was  preseni«  perhaps  it 
one;  and  now  conscience  has  done  her  work.  It  muMhsM  f  A  ewe 
of  conscience,  beyond  nU  doubt  T* 

**  His  mental  struggles  were  great,"  said  the  surgeon.  "The 
change  of  diet  tried  him;  but,  between  ouraeitfet,  solitary  conwistB- 
MENT  finished  liira/* 

«  •  ♦  •  • 

Fanny  Lorraine's  benefit  took  place  the  same  evening.  TbeHoase 
was  crowded  to  the  ceiling,  *'  Never,"  wrote  the  faahionnble  *^Pii4i*'' 
"  was  her  byplay  more  perfect,  or  her  shake  more  brilliant.  Boa- 
quets  of  flowers  were  thrown  upon  the  stage;  and  the  bracelet  on  her 
wrist  was  the  gift  ofa  foreign  princess."  '*  So  wags  the  world  away  f 
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THE  POLKA. 

Whrn  we  wrote  last  month,  tliat  theTn  was  little  doubt  but  tlie 
Polka  would  ijoon  k'ave  Paris,  ami  come  to  town  vit^  Folkestoii  and 
Boulogne,  wo  scarcely  imagined  that  our  predictions  woylt!  be  so  ra- 
pitlly  fullilled.  The  f^olka  ftas  arrived,  nnd  it»  London  popularity  bids 
fair  to  e«|yal  its  Paris i an >  at  least  f#r  a  season.  But  we  are  bound  to 
state  OUT  impression  that  this  season  will  be  a  very  short  one. 

The  **  Illustrated  London  News,"  with  its  usual  active  vigilance, 
was  the  first  to  herald  the  approaching  /Irrore,  by  jj;iving  the  niusic  of 
the  dance,  and  illustrations  of  its  execution,  in  which  a  ludy  with  long 
plaited  tails»  and  a  gentleman  in  melodramatic  costume,  were  throwinj^ 
their  limbs  abont  in  unwonted  action.  Then  advertisements  of  tuition 
in  its  mysteries  cre|jt  into  the  newspapers.  Nobody  as  yet  knew  it, 
but  all  assumed  the  knowledge;  and  what  they  were  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend they  invented  of  their  own*  Some  aimounced  that  they  had 
started  for  Paris  to  see  how  it  was  performed  in  society  ;  others  simply 
atated  they  «;ave  lessons  in  it  twice  a-duy  ;  and  one  lady  informed  an 
anxious  public  "^  that  she  had  had  the  honour  of  acquiring  it  from  a 
Buhemian  nobleman/*  How  we  should  like  to  have  seen  the  inter- 
view! and  what  a  subject  it  would  have  made  for  the  pencil  of  Mr, 
Leech,  who  in  the  portrayal  of  "  foreign  gentlemen,"  seedy  ami  other- 
wise, stands  unrivalled,  Bohemia  must  indeed  be  the  land  of  dance, 
from  the  days  of  Ln  Esmeralda  to  the  present  time,  when  its  very 
nobles  give  lessons  therein*  Imagine  our  returning  the  compliment, 
and  dispatching  one  of  oar  peers — Lord  Brougham,  for  instance — to 
teach  the  college-hornpipe  or  the  double-shuttle  ot  foreign  academies  I 

It  was  left  for  Easter  j\Iouday  to  reveal  the  music  and  the  dance  of 
the  Polka  to  public  ears  and  eyes, — the  former  at  the  Hay  market,  the 
latter  at  the  Lyceum  and  Princess*s  Theatres;  and  four  days  later  the 
Opera  followed  their  example.  At  the  first-named  house  it  was  sim ply- 
phi  ved  by  the  orchestra,  but  at  the  others  it  was  executed  by  the  corps 
de  hailrt,  Mh^  Farebrotber,  as  a  most  bewitching  robber,  joined  her 
band  of  forty  very  pretty  thieves  in  its  graceful  evolutions  at  the  Ly* 
ceum  ;  and  at  the  Princess's  so  many  dark  eyes  and  good  legs  flashed 
and  tw?j»kled  in  the  figure,  that  I  he  lookers-on  were  well  nigh  beside 
themselves.  But  at  both  these  theatres  young  ladies  in  the  boxes  be- 
came alarmed  as  they  watched  its  intricacies,  and  whispered  to  each 
other,  or  thought  to  themselves,  **  Goijdness  gracious  !  tshali  we  be  ex- 
pected to  go  through  all  those  positions  in  society  ?"*  We  believe  we 
can  relieve  their  anxiety  by  replying,  **  Certainly  not ;"  for  in  both 
cases  the  Polka  is  a  line  fiction,  as  now  performed.  We,  who  from 
our  **  Divan  "  remove  the  roofs  of  houses  at  our  will,  and,  As  mode  us- 
like,  lay  bare  their  secrets,  know  that  at  neither  theatre  wus  any- 
thing particularly  understood  about  it  at  all.  At  one  house,  the  tact 
of  ibe  gifted  little  woman  who  now  manages  thertin,  cleverly  aided  by 
her  satellites  and  auxiliaries,  contrived  to  throw  additional  attraction 
into  a  very  clever  burlesque  by  its  iipt  introduction  ;  and  at  the  others, 
the  evening  "  Fair  Stur  "  shone  with  increased  brilliancy  by  the  Polka, 
which  emanated  from  the  united  heads,  or  heels,  of  IVIonsieur  Jullien 
and  Madame  Vedy.  A  great  man  and  a  talented  is  Monsieur  Jullien. 
You  will  find  envious  musicians,  and  gloomy  frequenters  of  classical  1 
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eoncerts,  who  call  him  a  Immbu^.  This  we  flatly  contradict.  He  hu 
uneqimlled  tact  in  seizing,  and  ability  in  arranging,  any  subject  of 
populkir  interest  And,  even  adniitting  that  he  is  one,  a  man  who  can 
'*  humbug  "  London  for  three  or  four  consecutive  years  is  of  no  ordinorr 
mind.  How  many  are  struggling  to  do  the  same ;  and,  in  the  same, 
miserably  failing*  We  return  to  our  original  position :  Moosieur  JaU 
Hen  u  a  great  man  and  a  talented :  his  quadrilles  are  only  surpoaaed 
by  hja  camel liais. 

But  as  yet  there  had  only  been  a  revelation  of  the  Polka  to  Easttf- 
holiday  makers.  On  the  ensuing  Thursday  its  name  appeared  in  large 
letters  on  the  afftches  of  the  Italian  0[iera,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
Jiving  on  the  etttrcml  of  society.  We  say  the  "  entresol,*"  becauie 
those  above  them  knew  it  already,  from  their  intercourse  with  the  bert 
Parisian  circles ;  but  the  intermediate  people  wished  to  Icam  it, — 
those  parvenu  gentilities  who  pi  to  tlie  Opera,  not  to  be  amused,  but 
because  they  imngine  being  constantly  seen  tliere  gives  them  position* 
The  "  Polka  "  was  to  be  danced  by  Perrot  and  Car  lot  ta ;  and  the  an- 
nouncement, no  doubt,  drew  together  a  good  many  who  had  seen  the 
others, — people  of  inferior  station,  who  holdly  paid  their  eight-and- 
six pence,  or  crept  in  under  favour  of  a  newspaper  admission.  *'  Now/' 
they  thought,  *'  we  shall  see  what  the  Polka  ought  to  be ;  for  the 
others  have  been  mere  divcrtlssemcns" 

Well,  the  curtain  rose,  and  discovered  "an  interior/*  It  might  he 
"a  palace/'  *'a  hall  of  audience,"  "an  apartment  ia  the  castle,"  *^ 4 
splendid  saloon,"  or  whatever  sort  of  scene  the  exigencies  of  the  piece 
demanded.  Then  entered  a  grand  procession  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
more  or  less  Bohemian,  in  costumes  that  had  done  the  stage  much  ser- 
vice. These  marched  about,  paired  off,  and  promenaded  together  again, 
until  the  audience  wondered  what  would  come  afterwards.  Next  fol- 
lowed a  *'  pas  de  deux,"  in  ^vhich  the  scantiness  of  drapery  excited 
virtuous  indignation  ;  and  then  Carlotta  and  Perrot  bounded  in,  amidst 
the  cheers  of  the  spectators,  and  the  Polka  commenced. 

What  it  was  cannot  very  well  be  defined :  to  us  it  appeared  a  spe- 
cies of  double  Cracovienne  run  mad.  Carlotta  pointed  her  toes  up- 
wardsj  and  clicked  her  brass  heels  together,  and  Perrot  did  the  same; 
then  they  wattled  in  unequal  time,  and  leant  backwards,  and  forwards, 
and  sideways,  and  against  one  another,  and  turned  each  other  round, 
until  they  finally  spun  off  amidst  universal  applause,  and  the  intense 
bewilderment  of  the  spectators,  now  greater  than  ever,  as  to  w^hat  the 
Polka  was  supposed  to  be.  For  surely  nobody  would  ever  attempt  tQ 
those  evolutions  in  a  ball-room  \ 

The  truth  is  this.  The  Polka  is  in  itself  as  simple  as  the  waltx:  it 
is,  in  factj  a  species  of  waltz  in  Cracovienne  time,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
to  say  so.  Two  people  can  dance  it  as  well  as  two  doxen,  beginninf 
or  leaving  off  whenever  they  please ;  but,  as  the  first  half  minute 
shows  completely  what  it  is,  a  different  arrangement  was  necessarT  fot 
the  stage,  and  various  figures  were  introduced,  at  the  option,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  of  the  ballet  master  or  mistress.  That  it  will  ever 
become  as  popular  in  London  as  on  the  Continent  we  much  doubt. 
There  is,  at  the  best,  too  much  of  the  balkt  about  it.  But  creating  ^ 
sensation  about  anything  always  benefits  somebody ;  and  in  this  in- 
stance, whether  the  dancing- masters,  the  opera-dancers,  the  theatre^ 
or  the  music- publishers  have  benefited  the  most  by  its  in  trod  uct  ion? 
the  end  has  been  fully  answered. 
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RECREATIONS  IN  NATURAL  eiSTORV%^Ta£  DODO. 

We  (the  Divun)  have  received  letters  enougli  to  tie  iota  a  tuleralilf 
tluck  bimdle^  thanking  us  for  the  instructions  on  the  best  mode  oi  it* 
ting  any  one  joke  to  the  greatest  variety  of  circumstances,  wbicb  ap^ 
peured  in  our  last,  under  the  head  of  a  *'  Theme^  with  raHatlaaftT 
**  Dull-dog"  telU  us  that^  after  having  fired  off  well-tried  Joe  Blillm 
for  twenty  rears,  without  finding  so  much  as  a  simper,  lie  Iviy  hf  lol- 
lowing  our  method^  produced  three  guffaws,  two  chucklet*  md  a  CSBle* 
feince  the  6r8t  of  April*  "  Slow-coach^"'  whom  bb  friends  dcapiirel  flf 
seeing  in  any  other  capacity  but  that  of  a  respectable  nnUm,  ] 
ally  set  two  tables  in  a  roar ;  and  "  Horrid- bore,"  wJmi  «b»  aever 
known  to  go  twice  to  the  same  bouse^  reallj  made  hiinaelf  ao  litini|r 
at  the  domicile  of  au  eminent  Baltic  mercbaat^  that  he  fcoorcd  an  ia- 
rite  to  dinner  on  the  day- week  of  his  first  apfMaraace.  We  thaak  cmr 
oorrespondentsj  and  congratulate  them  on  the  solid  iidvaittagvs  thef 
liave  reaped  by  studying  the  doctrines  we  have  pat  loith,  a^t  in  th« 
shape  of  dry  precepts^  but  of  unctuous  examples. 

But  another  class  of  persons  claims  our  attentioo.  We  nieaii  thoac 
who  are,  for  some  cause  or  other,  constantly  called  upon  to  write  verses. 
Now,  many  of  these^  when  suddenly  required  to  make  a  aofig  t»  a 
given  tune^  to  scribble  a  chorus  for  the  end  of  a  farce,  or  to  jot  dowa 
on  impromptu  on  the  blue  leaf  of  an  album,  suddenly  find  thesMMl^ea 
at  a  nonplus,  —  not  because  they  are  not  masters  of  rfajmc  aad  BMtfC^ 
but  simply  because  they  cannot  get  a  subject.  We  p<irpoie  to  ihoir 
that,  fiiT  from  this  want  being  a  just  cause  for  embarramneiit,  tt  is  ab- 
aoluteiy  impossible  not  to  find  a  subject.  The  first  thing  that  catdbea 
the  eye»  or  comes  into  the  bead,  will  do,  and  may  be  tzefted  m  ewery 
manner.  In  this  age>  although  only  a  dioaea  few  eaii  fill  Ike  past  m 
fiddler,  opera-dancer,  juggler,  or  ehnm  to  the  ling,  tkeae  smifialiwt 
requiring  innate  genins,  be  who  cannot  beoofne  a  poet  is  a  very  pior 
creature.  But,  to  our  tsj^k  ;  we  take  the  Dodo^  that  ngljr  hlrd,  waldb 
every  child  knows  from  its  nicture  in  the  booka  ao  Batvial  kitfarr,aa  a 
subject  that  seems  of  all  others  the  least  praoBMic,  and  «a  ikall  akoir 
our  readers  huw  artistically  we  can  manage  it  to  all  ioita  af  i 

L  The  Descrtptite.— For  this  we  mnat  flsta  onrcagrda 
cram  for  the  occasion,  and  attentively  obserre  the  oidnre.  fJiir* 
tells  us  thot  the  Latin  name  for  the  bird  is ''  Didasr"  that  the  UwtA 
are  said  to  have  found  it  in  the  Ifmritftts,  and  tailed  It  **  Daidv^ta/* 
while  the  French  termed  it  ''Cygn^  s  QipodbsS*  aad  the  Pofta- 
gaese,  ''  Dodo."     Its  existence,  it  seeing  hm  been  danlited^  aad  at  all 

Eita  it  is  now  supposed  to  be  extinct. 
!■  the  inland  of  31aunt]iu  oooe  «  ^ttur4f 
Sucb  a  curiouA  bird  as  new  Ucfiore  vai  i 
Straight  he  called  it  **  Hodscrto  ;  whtn  a  Fi 
lis  hood  of  down,  and  fiud  it  wat  a  **  Cjg^  i 


» 

I 
I 


Francb  and  Dutch  migbt  be  cooiait  with  auitliif  tmrwmatm  J 
But  they  would  not  latisfy  the  ynnifd  sail  high  ■salrf  rwtti^ai 
IIepriM:iaiQiedthebirds*'0odor  **  Sk  '  " 
Pedatiu,  thej  may  call  it  ^  Didu»  ;"  hmt 

*Twas  a  mighty  bird  :  thoM  ihort. 
And  he  felt  a  glow  of  pride  iHu 
A  lid  hi«  beak  was  marked  «iik 


fhst  Rtlla  ia0  i 


Thi^tk  aod  tifly  was  his  body^M^  a  $mm  ai  mmim  mm  iMh. 


m 
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No  one  now  c»u  see  the  DoiU,  which  the  sturdy  Dutcbmmn  found  j 
Loiiff  agi>  those  wondrouii  siumiis  of  leg*  hare  oeaaed  to  ircAd  the  grouni. 
If  perchance  hi*  bonea  we  find,  oh,  let  ua  gently  turo  them  o'er, 
Sjying,  "  'Twas  a  galUnt  world  trhen  Do<lo«  li%  ed  in  d*y«  of  yore." 

IL  The  melancihily  sentimental. — We  need  only  recollect  iLit 
when  the  tltido  lived  sumebody  else  lived,  who  is  not  living  now,  and  wt 
have  our  cue  at  once. 


Oh,  when  the  dodo's  feet 
His  native  island  press'd, 
H(nv  many  a  warm  heart  beat 
Within  a  Jiving  breast, 
l^'^hirli  now  tAti  heat  no  more, 
But  cmnibles  into  dust, 
And  finds  its  turn  is  o'er, 
Ai  all  things  earthly  must ! 


He  's  dead  that  nam^d  the  bird^ 
That  gallant  Portugueie; 
Who  weeps  not,  having  beard 
Of  cJiangea  auch  ai  thtme  ? 
The  Dutchman,  too,  is  gone  ; 
The  dodo'a  gone  beside ; 
They  teach  us  every  one 
How  vain  ig  earthly  pride  ? 


III,  Impromptu ybr  a  }adtf*x  album. 

The  dodo  vanished,  a«  we  must  confess. 

Being  unfit  Ui  live  from  ugUne«»  ; 

Surely,  raethinks,  k  will  not  be  too  bold 

To  hojM?  tliL'  CAin verse  of  the  rule  will  hold. 

If  lovdv  things  no  pow'r  from  earth  can  sercr, 

CeJia,  we  all  m«iy  swear,  will  live  for  ever, 

IV.  Bacchanalian^  with  full  chorus. 

The  dodo  once  lived,  and  he  doesn't  live  now  ; 
Yet,  why  shoald  a  cloud  overshadow  our  brow  ? 
The  loss  uf  thnt  bird  ne'er  should  trouble  onr  braiiu, 
Forj  though  he  is  gone,  still  our  claret  remains* 

Sing  Dodo— Dodo— joUy  ^^^  * 
Hurrah  1  in  bis  name  let  our  cups  overflow ! 

Wc  know  that  he  perished  ;  yet  why  shed  a  tear  ? 
This  generous  bowl  all  our  ht^oms  can  cheer. 
The  dodo  is  gone,  and,  no  doubt,  in  his  day 
He  delighted,  as  we  do,  to  moisten  his  day. 

Sing  Dodo — ^Dodo— jolly  Dod4! 
Hurrah  I  in  his  name  let  our  cups  overflow  f 

V*  The  remonstratife,  addre«§ed  to  those  who  do  not  beliefe 
there  ever  was  a  dodo. 


What !  disbelieve  the  dodo  ? 

The  like  was  never  heard. 
Deprive  the  face  of  nature 

Of  such  a  wondnms  bird  ! 
i  always  lovM  thi'  dodo, 

M^'hen  <]uite  a  little  boy, 
I  saw  it  in  my  *'  Goldsmith," 

My  heart  beat  high  with  joy. 


I  think  now  how  ray  uncle 

One  morning  went  to  twwn  ; 
He  brought  me  home  a  '*  GoUtsmitb,'* 

Which  cost  him  half-a-crown. 
No  picture  like  the  dodo 

Such  raptnre  could  impart ; 
Then  don't  deny  the  dodo, 

It  wounds  my  inmost  heart. 


HOW  TO  WRITE  A  DOMESTIC  DRAMA, 

OK    JOIKT-STOCK    PniNClPLES. 

IScene.  White's  ChnmWrs.  White,  Green,  and  Brown,  are  discovered.  White 
is  iijlling  in  a  hirge  easy  chair  j  Green  is  seduhnisly  lighting  a  agar  at  a  catidk* 
and  Brown,  with  a  sulky  countenance,  is  mixing  a  glass  of  whisl^*axid«water.] 

Whitk.  Come,  do  yon  like  the  suhject? 

Browh  (donMfnlf^),  Iltn — m — mf  

Green.  Yes  —  yes  ;  so  infernally  touching  i     *Gmd!  won't  it  make 
the  people  cry  ?  {chuckling,) 
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Brown  (caldfy).  ^lnj, 

Grben.  Come — come,  let  *s  set  it  6own.    WiU  too  write^  Bfwm? 
Bhowk  {decUiveiify  No- 
Green.  Veij  weU,  I  will-     Now,  Wliite,  fire  mway  I  (l«l«»  pern*} 
Wbitk.  a  young  girl,  wlio  is  tht  tde  coiitlwt  of  •■  aged  psrail — 
Green.  Stop  a  bit ;  this  ctmed  pen  h»  gvt  no  iplit.    Sale  eonibrt 
of  aged  parent — hoUonb,  thoogii ;  it  tlie  pmst  tm  be  firtlMr  er  VMllicr. 
White    Ah  !  that  never  strode  me-     Let  *s  see.     We  are  ta  brini; 

out  this  humbu^rging  thing  al  the  tbemtre.     Are  thej  stvoiigeit 

in  old  men.  or  old  \voroeii? 

Green.  Rnh  very  slow  —  shoddng  slow.  Cat  awsy  ;  well  InTe 
that  open* 

White.  Good.  Well,  this  yonng  girl  goes  up  one  rooming  to  csll 
her  beloved  parent  to  breakfast,  and  finds  the  parent  inardered. 

Green.  "  Murdered  in  bed  !"  That 's  effective  and  strong.  A  good 
deal  of  the  shrieking  business — eh  ^  And,  I  say,  if  Wiggins  plays  the 
parent,  won't  the  audience  be  delighted  to  get  rid  of  hiin  ? 

White.  I  believe  you  !     Ther  won't  know  whether  to  laugh  or  cry. 
Grekn  (^rubbing  his  hands  tptth  rapture),     A  thought  I  a  thought  I 
Suppose  we  have  two  parents — a  father  avd  a  mother. 
White.  And  both  murdered? 

Green.  Of  course  ;  heighten  the  effect,  and  double  the  pathos. 
White  (hi  a  state  of  ccxtasi^).  Oh^  that 's  prime  I    How  do  yoa 
think  the  piece  will  go  now.  Brown  ? 
Brown  {authwiiativeltfy  Shy. 

Green.  Oh,  never  mind  what   he  says,  —  he's  a  mnff!     There, 
Brown,  put  that  in  your  pipe,  and  smoke  it.     But,  business  I 
White.  Well,  just  as  Alias  Figgins — 
GmsEN.  What  ?     Is  Mis.s  Figgins  to  play  the  daughter  ? 
Whitb.  Ah  !  and  she  will  come  out  strong,  too% 
Gbbbn.  But  she  's  so  ugly.     Only  think  of  that  squint.     Charley 
Gray  said  that  she  stood,  like  Garrick,  between  the  tragic  and  comic 
muse,   and  endeavoured  to   look  at  both   at    once.      Ha  I    ha  J    ha ! 
{Whitejo/w^  in  laugh.) 

Brown  (ctjnicaU^),  What  a  fool  Gray  must  have  been  ! 
Green.  Oh,  yes;    you  make  a  belter.      Only  Brown  has  got  a 
sneaking  kindness  for  Miss  Figgins.     Haven't  youj  Brown? 
Brown  {(in^riltf).  No. 

Green.  Come,  we  shall  never  get  done-  Well,  the  woman  finds 
these  old  people  killed,  and  makes  a  grand  tragic  effect.  I  say,  won't 
Figgins'  eyes  look  funny  ? 

White'  Well,  then,  the  police  enter,  and  at  once  seiae  Amelie,  or 
Laurette,  or  whatever  we  call  her,  as  guilty  of  the  murder* 

Green.  Good  tableau!  I  see  it.  Ap^nj  of  grief.  She,  to  whom 
her  parents  were  the  only  thing  dear  upun  earth  ;  she,  who  never  hurt 
a  fly ;  she,  who  never  ate  a  boiled  fowl  without  weeping  at  the 
sbughter  of  the  chicken  ;  she,  to  be  accused  of  parricide  and  matricide 
all  at  once  *  Oh  I  I  like  this  very  much.'  Don't  you.  Brown? 
Brown  {discontent edii/).  No. 

White.  Well,  then,  we  shall  have  trial  business,  and  prison  busi- 
neaa,  and  leave-taking  of  the  lover. 

Green  {writing).  Yes — yes ;  all  right  I  Oh,  this  will  work  up  like 
fiin — that  it  will,^ — like  bricks  and  mortar. 

White.  Just  as  this  beautiful  young  creature — 
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Gb£6N.  Figgins,  to  wit — ho!  ho!  ho! 

White,  la  about  to  he  led  off  to  execution— 

Grekn.  We  must  work  up  the  pathetic  here,  you  know »— throw  in 
the  little  sentences,  thut  make  the  people  blow  their  uoses  and  wipe 
their  eyes.  I  'tn  only  afraid  Figgins  will  make  them  kugh.  Jutt 
fancy  FiggiDs  going  to  be  hanged-  But  how  are  we  to  g«t  her  out  of 
this  scrape  ? 

Whitb.  Oh,  we'll  manage  it  somehow.  Anyone  can  mamgetluit* 
You  can,  can*t  you,  Brown  ? 

Brown  {€mphatkallif\  No. 

GitBKN.  I  have  it.  Tlie  boy  they  hare  in  to  clean  the  knirea  shall 
turn  out  the  real  murderer,  because  the  old  man  has  reduced  his  al- 
lowance to  sixpence  a- week.     That  helps  us  out  ;^-don't  it.  Brown  ? 

Brown  (itbiuselyy  No. 

Green.   You  be  bothered.     Now  we  have  it  all  right.     IoQoceiioe_ 
proved — guilt  puiiislied.     It  ain't  very  new,  though,  is  it? 

Brown  [affirmaitvehf).  No. 

White.  Oh,  hang ;  they  *11  swallow  it*  They  like  the  drsmatic 
dodge.     Always  goes.     Who  the  devil  cares  about  ne^v  ? 

Brown  {dispulativehf),  I  do. 

Grken.  But  I  say, — where  \  the  cnmic  part  }  Here'^  a  go!  We 
hEiven*t  got  a  comic  part*  I  *m  a  dab  at  the  pathetic ;  but  \'m  % 
slow  coach  at  a  joke.     Brown,  you  can  do  the  funny^  can't  you  ? 

Brown  (gramiltf).  No. 

White.   Why  not  make  the  knife-boy  comic? 

Green*  What  J  a  chap  who  commits  two  murders  ?  W^on't  that  Le 
dangerous  ?     They  won't  stajtd  that — they  *1J  goose  us. 

White.  Well,  never  mind  ;  we  '11  do  it  somehow.  I  take  the  funny 
on  myselC  ^nd  all  the  quiet  pathetic ;  and  you  shall  have  all  the  mur- 
der business  and  the  strong  effects. 

Green.  Ah  I  you  '11  see  nie  come  out  tliere,  Wlien  tliey  find  out 
Thingumy  is  killed,  see  liow  smart  I II  bring  the  curtain  down  !  We 
couldn't  get  one  of  the  policemen  shot  in  the  row,  could  we? — -jo^t  to 
bring  in  a  pistol  and  startle  the  women.  Well,  we'll  see  about  that. 
Mind,  if  it  answers,  we  ail  three  go  share  and  share  alike  in  the  tip,  eh  f 

White.  Yes. 

Brown  {Jarthe^first  time  showing  mihusiajfrn).  Yes  !  I  think  all  ii 
settled  now.     Goodb'ye.  FEiiL 

Green.  I  say,  what  s  Brown  to  do  in  this  ? 

W^HiTE.  Don't  know.     He  hasn't  been  of  much  use  to-night 

Green.  Brown's  a  capital  fellow,  though. 

White.  Very.     Immense  humbug,  though. 

Green.  Rather.  I  'm  glad  he  's  gone.  Come,  now  we  have  settled 
how  this  rascally  piece  is  to  be,  we  '11  enjoy  ourselves. 

^ White  and  Green,  bent  resohiiciyon  enjoying  thetnjtclv^s,  Itghl 
a  cigar  a  piece,  and  placing  each  a  la  r^e  si  earning  glass  on  Iks 
chimnei^-piece,  set  each  afoot  on  the  hob,     Scerte  chscs.l 


GENERAL  TOM  THUMB. 


Every  succeeding  age  offers  a  contradiction  to  some  theory  or 
opinion  that  was  thought  incontrovertible  in  the  preceding  oneT  It 
wa&  formerly  considered  a  glorious  thing  to  be  bora  simfkly  "great/ 
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without  achieving  greatness,  or  having  it  thnist  upon  you  ;  the  last 
few  months  have  shown  us  that  the  advantages  conferred  by  such  a 
nativity  are  nothing  to  those  awaiting  the  fortunate  individual  who 
is  born  little;  provided  always,  that  he  contrives  to  keep  so. 

Early  in  the  present  year  whispers  were  rife  that  a  very  wonder- 
ful little  person,  so  small  that  the  facetious  editor  of  a  New  York 
Journal,  in  the  plenitude  of  a  fertile  imagination  termed  him,  '*  the 
cube-root  of  all  creation  "  (!)  was  about  to  visit  England.  We  heard 
that  he  left  America,  escorted  to  his  ship  by  a  procession  ofifn  thou^ 
gand  personjt  ;  that  he  would  prove  the  voyages  of  Lemuel  Gulliver 
to  be  veracious  chronicles,  albeit,  they  had  hitherto  been  deemed  but 
BStirical  fictions ;  that  he  weighed  much  less  than  the  turkey  which 
■moked  upon  the  table  for  our  New  Year's  dinner.  In  fine,  he  was 
m  dwarf,  marvellously  small  as  a  human  being,,  but  wonderfully  great 
m»  a  curiosity.     And  we  were  also  told  that  he  was  commonly  known 

^General  Tom  Thumb — **  the  Gineral  "  par  cjccelience. 
reWy  tlie  wind  and  waves  were  favourable,  and  this  physical  con- 
centration of  humanitv  arrived  in  Kngland,^ — an  inland  possessing  a 
far  greater  number  ut  gulls  in  its  interior  than  on  its  coasts*  He 
made  his  first  bow  to  a  British  public  at  one  of  the  theatres,  and  the 
audience  were  astonished.  Next  he  put  forth  his  placards  at  that 
temple  of  temporary  wonders^  the  Egyptian  Hall — a  building  dedi. 
cate<i  to  transitory  curiosities.  And  here  a  species  of  doll's  house 
was  fitted  up  for  his  accommodation,  with  miniature  sofas,  tables, 
and  cheval-glasses  of  the  Louis  Quatorze  style;  costly  in  gold  and 
inlaid  wood.  We  did  not»  however,  like  this  style  of  abode ;  our 
ideas  of  dwarfs*  houses  were  very  opposite.  The  impressions  of 
childhood  are  not  ea^iily  removed  ;  and  w*e  could  not  fancy  a  manikin 
inhabiting  any  other  tenement  than  that  which  we  had  seen  outside 
shows  at  country  fairs.  This  was  a  sort  of  box,  lifted  about  by  han- 
dles ;  and  the  dwarf  *8  usual  style  of  living  in  it  was  to  put  his  legs 
out  at  the  parlour-wiodows,  whilst  he  rang  a  bell  unceasingly  from 
the  drawing-room. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  general  has  made  a  "hit,"  He  ha§ 
been  caressed  by  royalty,  and  Jt'lfd  by  the  multitude.  For  our  own 
parts  we  see  nothing  in  him  beyond  a  stinted  infant,  made  to  assimi- 
late to  the  appearance  of  a  little  man  by  being  cased  in  the  garments 
of  an  adult.  His  natural  expressions  and  deportment  are  playful 
and  vivacious,  but  in  his  song  and  hornpipe  there  is  a  melancholy 
dreariness  which  is  almost  painful  to  witness;  it  is  a  portion  of  the 
exhibition  which  might  be  omitted  with  effect,  and  is  inseparably 
connected  with  ideas  of  barrel-organs  ami  little  red,  spangled  coats. 
He  is  said  to  be  thirteen  years  old  ;  judging  from  his  general  physi- 
ognomy and  understanding,  we  should  take  him  to  be  six.  Indeed^ 
nothing  can  be  more  infantile  than  his  entire  aj^jpearance,  especially 
his  large  head,  and  little,  button-like  nose. 

As  a  curiosity,  however,  the  little  general  is  worth  paying  a  shil- 
ling to  visit.  He  is  cheerful  and  healthy  ;  his  growth  has  been  evi- 
dently curtailed  neither  by  osseous  disease,  or  the  pressure  of  a 
watery  head.  Should  his  life  be  spared,  provided  he  does  not  shoot 
up  all  at  once,  he  will  one  day  be  a  real  marvel  ;  but  we  must  con* 
fcss  at  present  we  thouf(ht  the  small  man,  whom  we  paid  a  penny  to 
look  at  in  the  Tunnel  Fair  last  month,  much  more  remarkable  for 
tymmetry,  although  several  inches  taller.     We  believe  be  is  still  to 
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be  seen  for  the  game  sum,  with  a  conglomeration  of  natural  mnd  tr- 
tificial  wotitlers»  amongst  the  Dulch  clocks,  little  du!»t-piin&,  ami 
ala mode-beef- shops  of  High  Holborn  and  St.  Giles's* 


INTERNATIONAL  COPYRIGHT, 
TO   THE  MEMBERS  OF  THB   DRAMATIC  AUTHORS*  fiOCJSTY. 
llEfiSIEl  RS, 

1  AM  leaniirig  from  divers  gazettes  de  Londres  that  you  are  emplofii 
ing  your  talent,  hi  vraiment  original,  in  the  traduction  of  the  magni* 
fiques  melodramea  and  vaudevilles  which  the  genius  of  the  Frendl* 
dramatists  bring  to  the  day.     The  idea  that  your  noble  country  is  «> 
very  deficient  In  the  crimes  and  follies  which  make  the  founcLtioiii  , 
of  modern  plays,  as  to  compel  you  to  resort  to  Paris  for  materiali, ) 
discard,  chasse.     No  !   la  Grande  Bretagne,  rich  in  roshif,  fromage  da"' 
Chester,  and   ginger  beer,  cannot  be  pour  in  homicide,  ia  fidelity,  and 
fraud.     She  is  the  first  in  everything,  la  premiere  des  premieres^  '•*  first 
flower  of  the  sea,  and  principal  gem  of  the  ocean,"  as  ilunsieur  O'Con- 
nell  sings  at  the  Salle  de  Conciliation,    And  so,  je  con^ois,  you  take  the 
stories  and  the  dialogues,  the  decorations  and  dramatis  persona:  of  our 
pauvres  petites  affair  of  the  Amhigu,  or  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  mereit 
to  oblige  usj  and  strengthen  the  "  atfente  cordiaU,'*  which  M.  Goii 
is  so  deifirous  of  promoting*     Shall  France,  "  la  pa  trie  reconoissante,** 
snfftr  you  to  exceed  her  in  courtesy?     Goddem  I  non  !     We  shall  r© 
ciprocate  in  every  particidar ;  for  every  pelit  mot  d'ahligeance  blowt] 
across  the  water  by  the  English,  we  shall  send  millc  complimeni  gr<M 
ciaijr,  and  myself  will   take  the  English  dramatic  authors  under  mfl 
very  particular  care,  and  will  translate  and  adapt  their  noble  produo-r 
tioiis  for  the  rarit^tts  and  the  Gtfmmine.     I  send  vou  my  voups  d*tum^ 
in  a  translation  from  the  melodrame  of  Richard  (he  Thirds  by  Mo 
sieur  CuJIey  Cibher* 

*'  Eufin  voila  done  Thiver  de  notre  mecontentement  change  en  eft 
superbe  par  ce  soleil  d'Vork,  et  tons  les  nuages  qui  ^'abaissaient  suf  I 
notre  mtiison  sont  ensevelis  dans  le  sein  profond  de  IVio^an,  cest  a  diri| 
snbmergeri.     Nous  voila  muintenant  le  front  ceint  de  guirlandea  victo 
rieuaes  et  les  hras*  meurtris  suspendus  en  monuments.     Not  tapae 
sev  ores  sont  devenus  de  joyeuses  assemblies  et  nos  marches  terriblfle| 
des  airs  de  vaudeville. 

Air — Soldat  Francis. 
lie  dieu  t}m  gtierres  au  front  coiironn^,  Avec  sa  maitresse  tl  ^e  }>iiii^ 

Pe  a  on  vtsiige  a  ch&ss^  la  colt  re,  A  daxuter  au  «oq  d*une  lyre; 

Sur  des  che^^aux  de  baimiUe  moni^,  Mais  mm  bnuu  et  contrefu% 

Ne    cbasaant  plus   Ic   timide  adver-  Qui  mjis  potir  tout  cela  trop  I'air 

Miire.  JUa  foi,  mesaieura  je  «iD*pire,'* 

This  will  show  you  nu^s  intentions.  Bientot  je  serais  k  Londreti, 
when  I  shall  the  honour  have  yon  to  see.  Pendant  mon  sejour  je  re- 
sterais  a  tlWcl  dc  I  Imfttut  Anghis  cl  Et  ranger,  tenu  par  ^\.  Buck- 
ingham, George  Street,  Hanover  Square, 

J'ai  I'honneur  d'etre.  Messieurs,  votre  tres-humble  servileur, 

AcniLLK    GiRArOv 

Rue  NeuvD  des  Petiu  Champs, 
No.  37. 
•   I  wm  doubtful  if  bras  Khould  lie  ust-d  fur  arm*.     That  u-hicb  decided  mt  wu 
the  mot  bruifted.    1  tim  iokl  tlmt  the  biuearit  who  uae  their  arms  are  mlM  A.r^<^^». 
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THE  FORTUNES  OF  THE  SCATTERGOOD  FAMILY. 

BY    ALBERT   SMITH, 
WITH    AN    ILLUSTRATION    BY   JOHN    LEECH. 


GHAPTSa  XVIII. 
Vincent  U  led  by  Mr,  Bolt  to  tbe  edge  of  a  precipice. 

In  a  few  minutes'  time  from  leaving  the  hill  Vincent  and  his 
friend  had  made  the  journey  of  Tower-Ditch,  as  far  as  the  thorough- 
fare outside  the  rails  allowed  them,  and  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the 
river.  They  then  passed  some  tall  warehouses,  which,  in  the  gloom 
of  the  evening  appeared  to  rise  to  such  a  height  that  their  summits 
were  no  longer  perceptible,  and  turned  into  a  street  running  parallel 
with  the  banks  and  wharfs  of  the  Thames, 

It  was  a  curious  locality  they  now  entered;  neither  land  nor 
wiiter^  but  a  chaos  of  both.  Indeed  it  required  a  little  consideration 
ta  state  truly  which  it  most  belonged  to.  For  the  houses  in  most 
cases  ran  out  into  the  river  on  piles  and  embankments,  built  as  much 
on  the  Thames  as  the  dry  ground :  and  the  ships,  in  returUj  appeared 
to  have  forsaken  their  proper  element,  and  walke<l  over  high  walls 
into  large  in  closures  amidst  the  warehouses,  from  which  their  bow- 
sprits projected  strangely  over  the  road,  as  if  they  were  about  to  sail 
forward  on  the  land,  charging  and  knocking  down  all  the  elevations 
that  stood  in  their  way. 

There  were  numbers  of  odd,  unnatural  bridges,  too,  at  various 
parts  of  the  thoroughfarCj  that  felt  when  you  walked  over  them  as 
if  they  were  constructed  so  as  to  tumble  down  suddenly,  and  by 
diip'iding  in  the  middle,  let  you  into  the  dark  noisome  w^ater  below% 
without  a  chance  of  ever  being  seen  or  heard  of  again.  Or,  if  you 
escaped  this  fate,  there  w*ere  deep  and  narrow  spines  of  iron  running 
across  their  entire  length,  to  trip  you  up,  and  cut  you  in  half  when 
you  fell  down  upon  them.  Then  came  more  warehouses,  not  only 
in  the  street  they  were  passing  along,  but  stretching  away  on  each 
side  of  by-lanes,  with  cranes  along  their  upper  stories,  which  some- 
times blew  round  in  the  night-wind,  and  looked  like  so  many  gibbets 
waiting  the  arrival  of  their  occupants.  And  the  few  people  passing 
backwards  and  forwards  were  as  amphibious  as  the  quarter  they 
traversed.  In  the  day-time  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  said 
whether  they  were  carmen  or  sailors^  and  at  night  the  identification 
was  lost  altogether. 

*'Now,  I  reckon  you  may  be  trusted,"  said  Bolt  to  Vincent,  as 
they  pursued  their  way,  "  All  you  *ve  got  to  do  is  to  hear,  see,  and 
say  nothing.  Open  your  eyes,  and  shut  your  mouth,  and  see  what 
we  shall  send  you." 

Vincent  promised  compliance,  as  he  wondered  where  the  journey 
was  to  terminate*  At  last  Bolt  turned  down  a  narrow  alley  between 
two  slorefi,  and  came  to  the  waterside,  at  a  dilapidated  hard,  or  land- 
ing-place, which  ran  out  into  the  water  troin  a  ruinous  old  wharf  at 
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the  back  of  one  of  the  stores.  lie  crossed  a  few  barges  that  wer« 
lying  off  the  shore,  in  a  state  of  torpor,  giving  an  occasional  grunt 
as  if  perfectly  content  with  their  heavy  inactivity,  when  they  chaffd 
against  each  ;  and  bidding  Vincent  be  careful  where  he  trod,  in  the 
obscurity,  at  last  seized  a  rope,  fattened  to  one  of  their  tillers,  and 
dragged  a  bont  to  the  side. 

*'  Hold  hard  !  *'  he  cried,  in  a  low,  harried  voice,  aa  Vincent  wis 
about  to  enter  it,  ngreeably  to  his  commands.  *' Jump  down  into  the 
barge.     The  police  is  coming." 

He  crouched  down  as  he  spoke  into  one  of  the  compartments  of 
the  lighter,  and  Vincent  followed  his  example^  The  regular  sound 
of  oars  as  they  feathered  in  the  ruUocks  came  nearer  and  nearer : 
then  voices  were  heard  close  to  the  barge.  These  passed,  and  were 
again  lost  in  the  distance* 

"  I  wonder  what  they  *re  about  now  ?'*  inquired  Mr.  Bolt,  aa  he 
raised  his  head  cautiously  above  the  gunwale  of  the  barge.  "  Ko 
good,  I  'm  afeard.    They  *re  a  bad  set,  them  police,  depend  upon  jU" 

And  he  said  these  last  words  with  a  reproving  shake  of  his  head, 
as  if  he  looked  upon  the  executive  body  generally  as  men  of  sinister 
pursuits,  not  to  be  trusted*  As  regarded  hia  own  affairs  perbapt 
they  were  not. 

As  the  sound  of  the  galley  died  away^  Vincent  descended  into  the 
boat,  followed  by  Bolt,  who  took  the  skulls,  and  pulled  off  down  the 
river.  He  did  not  ap|>ear  anxious,  however,  to  keep  in  the  raidtlle 
of  the  stream,  but  chose  the  smaller  thoroughfares  behind  and  be- 
tween the  rows  of  shipping  anchored  in  the  pool,  calHng  Vincent's 
attention  every  now  and  then  to  different  vessels,  whose  economy  he 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  acquainted  with. 

*'  Do  you  see  that  schooner  ?'*  he  inquired,  pointing  to  a  particukur 
ship.  **  Well,  if  you  get  into  any  trouble  within  a  day  or  two,  go 
quietly  aboard  of  her,  and  you'll  be  all  right.  She's  always  got 
that  little  glim  alight  at  her  stern ;  and  so  you  '11  know  her^  ajiyhoir. 
Keep  it  in  mind/* 

At  length  he  shot  suddenly  across  to  the  Surrey  aide,  and  guided 
the  boat  towards  a  house  at  the  water's  edge,  at  one  of  who«e  win- 
dows a  candle  was  burning,  apparently  by  way  of  signal.  A  sort  of 
penthouse  overhung  the  river,  but  a  few  feet  above  it  at  high*wateT. 
and  the  boat  was  brought  immediately  under  this.  B^^lt  then  pulled 
a  piece  of  rusty  chain,  which  hung  against  one  of  the  supfiorts.  and 
gave  a  peculiar  tremulous  whistle.  It  was  repeated  from  above  after 
a  moment's  pause;  and  then  the  end  of  a  knotted  rop«  fell  down 
upon  the  boat. 

"  Now  follow  me,"  said  Bolt.  ''  I  reckon  you  're  a  good  hand  at 
climbing ;  only  make  sure  of  both  your  hands  or  your  feet  before 
you  move  either.     Wait  till  I  am  clear  up.'* 

To  follow  his  companion  was  not  a  task  of  much  difficulty,  and 
Vincent  soon  crept  through  a  species  of  trap  in  the  fioor,  and  gained 
one  of  the  rooms  of  the  tenement. 

It  was  evidently  the  tap-room  of  some  low  public-house  that  over- 
looked the  water,  with  an  entrance  from  the  river-side  street.  Ten 
or  twelve  people,  male  and  female^  were  assembled  there;  some 
drinking,  others  smoking  and  playing  cards,  but  all  of  suspidoui 
exterior  ;  indeed,  one  or  two,  in  the  dress  of  pilola,  with  rough  blue 
coats,  and  glazed  *'  sou'-westers  '*  were  absolutely  ruffianly.     Tbey 
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stared  sullenly  at  Vincent  aa  he  entered ;  and  then  resumed  their 

gipes,  with  the  smoke  from  which  the  room  was  almost  choked  up. 
ome  Inng,  foreign-looking  bottles,  similar  in  appearance  to  that 
"which  Vincent  recollected  in  the  wag-gon  by  which  he  had  arrived 
in  London^  stood  on  the  table ;  and  both  the  fumes  of  the  room,  and 
the  rough  appointments  of  the  table,  shewed  that  spirita  were  more 
patronized  than  beer  by  those  who  u.^ed  the  house. 

"  My  friend,  iMr.  Vinson/'  said  Bolt,  by  way  of  introduction  for 
his  companion  ;  "one  of  us,  and  no  mistake." 

'*Glad  to  see  you,  sir,"  replied  one  of  the  guests,  offering  his 
^laaii.  "Take  a  drain  to  our  better  acquaintance*  I  think  we've 
met  before," 

As  Vincent  took  the  proffered  grog  he  recognized  in  its  owner  the 
driver  of  the  waggon,  whom  Mr.  Bolt  had  aided  in  raising  the  tubs 
of  spirit  from  the  ice,  on  the  evening  before  alluded  to ;  and  he  now 
began  to  see  through  the  pursuits  of  the  society, 

•*  I  hope  the  gen'l'man  is  well,  too,  though  I  don't  know  him, 
leastways  as  I  knows  on/'  exclaimed  another  of  the  company,  in  half 
intoxicated  accents,  advancing  towards  him, — a  bloated- looking  fel- 
low^ in  the  costume  of  a  cabstand  waterman. 

'*  What,  Tubs  r'  cried  Bolt;  *' are  you  back  again?  How  are 
you,  old  fireplug?" 

**  How  ought  I  to  be,  after  paying  a  fortnight's  visit  to  the  mill  at 
Coldbath  Castle?  and  all  the  while  I  worn't  the  one/' 

•*  No ;  very  unlucky.  Tubs/'  returned  Bolt,  in  tones  of  mock- 
OOEDiDiseration.  ^'  It  never  is  the  one  as  the  police  catches  ;  it 's  al- 
ways the  otlier  gentleman  as  gets  away.  But  how  are  you  afler 
your  confinement?" 

"Just  as  well  as  can  be  expected/'  replied  the  other  *' I  *m 
afraid  1  took  a  htlle  too  much  water  there ;  that  New  River  tap 
don't  do  a  man  much  good/' 

*'  No ;  it  *s  too  strong  to  be  took  by  itself,  I  know/*  replied  Bolt 
gravely,  which  produced  a  hoarse  laugh  from  tlie  rest, 

'*  I  'm  afeard  you  *re  looking  for  a  seat,  sir/'  continued  Tubs,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Vincent  **  Here 's  a  bucket — my  stock-in-trade 
I  calls  it^ — quite  at  your  i^ervice/' 

**  It's  very  comfortable,"  said  Vincent,  unconcernedly  turning  the 
bucket  upside  down,  and  sitting  on  it.     "  Thank'ee/* 

"  When  the  plugs  is  running,  or  the  tide  high,"  chimed  in  Bolt, 
"  that  seat  keeps  Tubs  above  water  ;  their  seats  do  the  same  for  a 
great  many  members  of  parliament/' 

*'Good  again  I  "  replied  the  waterman  approvingly.  He  was  evi- 
dently the  prominent  man — ^  half  buffoon,  half  butt — of  the  com- 
pany. From  the  club  to  the  pot-houae  his  fellow  is  always  to  be 
found,  although  in  different  phases. 

*'  Come,  give  us  a  speech^  Tubs,"  said  Bolt ;  *'  open  the  Rother- 
hithe  parliament/' 

'*  That 's  just  what  I  was  going  to  do  when  you  come  in/' 

*'  Well,  go  on  ! — a  speech  I — a  speech  T*  cried  the  others,  knock- 
ing their  hands  on  the  tables. 

Tubs,  who  appeared  only  anxious  to  be  asked,  and  did  not  take 
much  pressing,  got  on  one  of  the  tables,  with  the  assistance  of  Bolt, 
§o  that  his  head  almost  touched  the  ceiling,  and  taking  a  pewter-pot 
of  brandy-and- water  in  one  hand^  whilst  with  the  other  he  made  a 
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pipe  trace  imaginary  problems  from  Euclid  in  tbe  air^  tlius  cam- 

mencecl, 

**  Gentlemen  and  ladies — " 

-*  Ladies  first,"  observed  Bolt,  interrupting  him. 
*^  Ladies  and  gentlemen/*  continued  the  orator » not  offended.  "  The 
last  sesdoiis  having  terminated  in  the  acquittal  of  several  of  you, 
much  to  your  surprise,  I  thank  you  for  this  measure  y^ou  have 
brought  forward^  in  the  discussion  of  which  I  have  great  satis- 
faction," 

There  was  a  murmur  of  approbation. 

*'  1  continued  to  receive/'  Mr.  Tubs  went  on,  "the  most  Battering 
assurances  of  support  respecting  the  disposal  of  anything^  we  may 
find  by  chance,  from  the  diflerent  natives  of  Rosemary  Lane. 

"  With  respect  to  the  Union,  what  I  have  to  say  is,  that  I  hope  we 
may  never  get  into  it,  whilst  the  hospitable  doors  of  Her  JVIajesty^a 
gaols  is  open  to  all  deserving  characters. 
**  Gentlemen  upon  short  commons, 

"  I  have  directed   some  supplies  to  be  laid  before  you,  which  I 
shall  be  happy  to  join,  and  not  offended  in  being  asked.   And  1  pro- 
rogue this  parliament  until   whenever  you  like;    first  asking  th#| 
member  as  lias  taken  his  seat  this  evening  what  he's  going  to  stand.**! 

As  Mr.  Tubs  concluded  tiis  address  he  looked  towards  Vincent,  i 
expectation  of  an  answer. 

**Mr.  Vinson  will  do  whatever  is  proper/'  observed  Bolt 

"  Oh,  of  course/'  returned  Vincent.    **  Send  for  what  you  pleise." 

*'  Mr.  Vinson  *8  a  gentlemanj"  said  the  waterman*     '*  Wnena 
you  turn  to  the  temperance,  and  want  a  go  of  water,  come  ta 
standj  and  you  shall  have  it.     There 's  a  plug  in  tlie  post  at  the  i 
ner/* 

Fresh  liquor  circulated,  and  the  conversation  became  generalj  i 
though  it  was  full  of  allusions  in  a  strange  language,  and  mostly  un^ 
intelligible  to  Vincent.  At  last  the  landlord  informed  the  guests 
that  he  was  about  to  close  the  house  ;  upon  which  the  roajonty  of 
them  took  their  departure,  including  Mr.  Tubs,  leaving  Vincent 
with  Bolt,  and  two  of  the  seafaring-looking  men  whom  he  had  first 
noticed. 

**  Now  they  're  off/'  said  Bolt,  as  he  listened  at  the  door  until  all 
appeared  stilly  "  I  *ll  tell  you  what  we  w^ant  you  for.  Are  you  will- 
ing to  make  a  good  bit  of  money  with  a  little  trouble  ?" 

*'  I  ask  pardon,'*  growled  one  of  the  other  fellows ;  '*but,  before 
you  lets  all  out.  Cricket,  are  you  sure  of  your  man?** 

**  Should  I  have  brought  him  here  if  I  hadn't  been  ?^'  replied  Bolt 
shortly*  "  Now,  look  here,  Vinson,— we  '11  drop  the  •  mister  *  to 
save  time, ^ — there's  a  chance  of  us  coves  getting  rich  without  trou* 
ble.     Would  that  suit  your  complaint?" 

*' It  depends  upon  the  way  it's  done  in>"  replied  Vincent.  I 
believe  I  can  turn  my  hand  to  anything." 

'*  Well,  I  '11  out  with  it  then/'  said  Bolt ;  "  here  goes  1  The  tnitli 
is,  we  have  a  crack  coming  off  to-morrow  nighty  not  a  gfc^  w*y 
from  the  coast,  and  we  want  your  help." 

"  What.^"  cried  Vincent  sharply,  with  a  suddenness  that  mjide  the 
others  start.  *^  You  want  me  to  join  you  in  a  robbery  !  Thank  yoii ; 
but  I  have  not  quite  come  to  that  yet/' 
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"  I  thouglit  the  gentleman  was  proud  from  the  first  look  of  him/* 
observed  one  of  the  mariners,  with  no  very  pleasant  expression. 

*'Hushl  nonsense!"  replied  Bolt.  *'Now  look  here^  Vinson.  If 
you  thinks  we  want  you  to  go  and  break  open  a  house,  and  carry  off 
the  swag  yourself,  you  're  wrong  ;  it 's  no  such  thing/* 

**  Well,  what  on  earth  is  it  then,  you  wish  K  asked  Scattergood,  in 
return. 

"  Why,  I  don't  think  you  'd  object  to  save  three  fellow-creeters 
from  the  gallows,"  smd  Holt 

'*  I  wish  you  'd  drop  all  this  damned  mystery,  and  come  to  the 
point/'  exclaimed  Vincent.     **  What  is  it  you  wish  me  to  do?" 

Mr.  Bolt  walked  quietly  to  the  door,  and  then  inspected  the  room 
▼cry  carefully,  as  if  he  was  suspicious  of  listeners  lurking  inside  the 
very  pewter  measures.     He  then  said  to  Vincent, 

**  Whether  you  are  with  us  or  not,  the  crack  will  take  place.  If 
we  get  well  off,  very  good  ;  if  not»  and  we  find  ourselves  in  a  mess, 
I  don't  see  how  it  can  harm  you  to  be  lying  off  the  coast  in  our  skiff, 
to  put  us  across  the  river.     Eh  ?" 

'*  1  would  rather  not,"  replied  Vincent.  '*  I  think  you  might  get 
florae  body  else/' 

•*Nobotly  as  could  manage  so  well,  I  reckon/'  replied  Bolt. 

'•And  whereabouts  is  it  you  wished  me  to  be  }*' 

'*  Anywhere  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  that  will  give  you  the 
shortest  line  to  Brentwood,  for  the  liouse  would  lie  on  that  trade. 
It  *s  called  Blazes,  or  Babel,  or  Brabunts,  or  something  like  it.  Why, 
what 's  up  now  ?     How  you  jumped  !" 

*'  Brabants  1"  ejaculated  Vincent,  almost  unconsciously.  Then, 
reco%'ering  himself,  he  atlded,  '*  Me  ? — oh  no,  nothing.  The  name 
struck  me,     I  think  I  have  heard  it  before/' 

"  Well,  may  we  trust  you  ?     Will  you  be  there  to-morrow  ?'* 

*'  I  will,'*  said  Vincent  earnestly,  **  I  give  you  my  honour,  if  yoti 
set  store  by  such  a  thing/* 

"Oh  I  honour  amongst — gentlemen  like  us,  in  course/'  said  Bolt. 

The  conversation  finished,  Vincent  rose  to  depart.  He  was  shown 
out  of  the  front-door  by  the  landlord,  who  fastened  it  up  carefully 
after  him. 

He  waited  in  the  street  for  a  few  seconds,  undecided  what  plan 
he  should  adopt,  and  then  turned  down  a  dark  alley  at  the  side  of 
the  house,  which  slanted  down  to  the  Thames,  The  tide  was  run- 
ning down,  so  that  he  was  just  enabled  to  creep  along  the  edge  of 
the  water  upon  the  wet  shingles  to  where  Bolt's  skiff  was  still  lying. 
Hastily  unfastening  the  cord  which  held  it,  he  launched  it  into  the 
■tream,  and  in  another  minute  was  pulling  vigorously  down  the 
river,  in  a  manner  which  betokened  long  habitude  with  the  manage^ 
ment  of  a  boat. 

The  morning  broke  cold  and  foggy  ;  the  banks  on  either  side  were 
almost  invisible  in  the  dull  grey  light ;  whilst  huge  colliers  were 
floating  lazily  on  the  tide,  looking  in  the  mist  like  phantom  vessels. 
But  \4ncent  was  still  at  his  task,  and  by  the  first  gleam  of  sunlight 
had  placed  several  good  miles  between  the  Pool  and  himself,  in  his 
course  down  the  Thames, 
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CBAFTER   XIX. 

Mr,  Joe  JdMt  becomei  joyoua  at  Onive*eiid»  where  Mr,  Sn&ny  rdieves  hit  miad. 

Fine  weather  crept  on  as  soon  as  blackthorn  winter  was  over,  and 
its  effects  were  speeciily  visible  upon  tlie  whole  creation.  Everything 
prepared  to  welcorae  the  summer  ;  and,  simultaneously  with  the 
change  of  the  caddis-worm  into  the  mayfly,  Mr.  Joe  Jollit  discarded 
his  winter  toilet,  bought  a  gent's  Zephyr  Cachucha,  which  was  t 
great-coat  of  thin  oatmeal -coloured  blanketing,  and,  to  use  his  owb 
words,  '*  burst  forth  into  light  and  life,  and  delivered  himself  op  to 

rlhe  abandon  of  rural  pleasures/'  This  desirable  occupation  was 
chiefly  brought  about  by  hiring  a  bed-room  in  Windmill  Street, 
Oravesend,  whither  also  lilr.  Snarry  accompanied  him,  to  the  grief 
of  Mrs*  Chicksand, 

And  wonderfully  popular  with  the  passengers  and  officers  of  the 
Topaz  steamer  did  Mr,  Joe  Jollit  soon  become,  even  to  being  peiv 

I  mitted  to  climb  upon  the  paddle-boxes,  and  walk  along  the  bridge 
that  connects  them  ;  and  his  general  manners  w  ere  so  diverting,  that 
Mrs.  Hankins'  sister,  who  once  went  down  by  special  invitation, 
under  Mrs.  Hankins*  own  chaperonage,  so  that  it  w^as  irapos&ible 
for  the  world  to  say  anything  at  all  about  it,  declared  that  her  ine- 
•vitable  death  would  of  necessity  result  from  his  pleasantries,  and 

"  would  be  laid  at  his  particular  door,  if  he  persisted  in  being  so  atro- 
ciously droll.  What  a  strange  animal  he  was  ! — did  Mrs,  Hankim 
ever  I 

Whatever  were  the  materials  to  work  upon,  Mr,  Joe  Jollit's  keen 
sense  of  the  funny  never  forsook  him.  Whether  he  played  an  ama- 
teur obligato  to  '^Love  not,"  which  the  band  on  board  performed 
uncertsingly,  upon  the  trombone  of  the  man  who  went  round  with  a 
faded  decanter > stand  to  solicit  coin,  or  whether  he  asked  the  steward 
at  dinner  for  half  a  pint  of  that  peculiar  old  port  which  had  been 
two  days  in  bottle  under  the  cabin  stairs,  or  the  celebrated  madeira 
which  had  voyaged  to  Gravesend  and  back  to  improve  its  flavour, 
he  was  equally  rich.  And  when  he  landed,  he  gave  such  full  play  to 
his  facetious  spirits  all  the  way  from  the  pier  to  his  lodgings,  that 
even  the  drivers  of  the  many-fashioned  vehicles  who  wait  to  carry 
timid  visitors,  by  sheer  force,  and  against  their  will,  to  Rochester, 
Canterbury,  or  wherever  else  it  pleases  them  to  transport  their  help* 
le.ss  victims,  gave  up  chaffing  with  him  in  despair,  and  no  longer 
paid  m\y  attention  to  his  desire  that  they  would  take  him  "  as  far  as 

I  they  could  towards  Kova  8cotia  for  a  shilling."     The^e  little  ebulli- 

I  lions  of  a  joyous  mind  at  first  alarmed  J^fr.  Snarry  very  much,  until 
he  saw  that  no  great  harm  arose  from  them,  when  he  enjoyed  them 
as  much  as  his  friend  ;  always  excepting  such  tin»es  as  ^Ir.  JoUil 
chose  to  buy  a  small  quantity  of  periwinkles,  and  eat  them  with  a 
pin  as  he  walked  upon  the  pier  at  the  fashionable  time  of  day,  for 
the  purpose,  as  he  observed,  of  making  the  world  understand  thai 
there  was  nothing  like  pride  about  him,  and  forcing  Snarry  to  feel 
quite  at  his  ease,  and  at  home,  even  in  great  society. 

If  there  was  one  locality  upon  earth  more  than  another  in  which 
Mr.  Jollit  allowe<l  his  spirits  to  be  boundingly  joyous,  it  was  within 

the  chalky  confines  of  Rosherville  Gardens  ;  and  one  fine  afternoon, 

in  extra  good-humour,  he  was  pressing  the  greensward  of  that  icr- 
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rettrial  paradise,  in  compiiny  with  bis  friend.  It  was  really  a  thing 
to  «ee — Mr.  Jolht's  deportment  at  Rosherville  :  something  a  person 
might  walk  a  long  way  on  a  hot  day,  in  tight  boots^  to  behold,  and 
not  feel  disappointed  after  alL  His  first  fonniment  took  place 
amongst  the  macaws,  when,  after  addressing  them  in  their  own  pe- 
culiar language,  until  he  set  them  all  shrieking^  he  wonld  thrust  his 
hands  into  his  coat-tail  pockets,  and  bending  his  body  at  a  right 
angle,  hop  about  the  lawn  in  the  manner  of  a  large  raven.  Next  he 
would  visit  the  monkeys,  and  sitting  on  a  rustic  stool  opposite  to 
them,  would  imitate  all  their  actions,  and  cat  a  bun  after  their  man- 
ner, occasionally  stopping  to  run  round  the  stool  upon  all- fours, 
previously  to  scratching  his  side  rapidly  with  the  extremities  of  bis 
nails.  And  his  dialogue  with  the  distinguished  foreigner  who  lets 
cmt  Uie  arrows  at  seven  lor  twopence,  was  also  a  great  diversion^ 
being  carried  on  in  strange  tongues,  chiefly  of  the  cabalistic  dialect 
il»ed  by  conjurors,  and  always  ending  with  the  phrase,  *'Tres-bien- 
voulcas-vous-propria-que-raaribus-paddy-whack/'  which,  not  ad- 
mitting of  refutation,  usually  finished  the  conversation  at  once. 

Nor  was  Air,  Joe  Jollit  one  whit  less  humorous  when  the  quad- 
rille-band struck  up  in  the  baronial  barn,  for  the  amusement  of 
tho»e  whom  the  bills  call  **  the  votaries  of  Terpsichore  ;"  for  then  he 
(Linced  Hterallv  on  the  light  and  fantastic  toe,  especially  as  the  cava- 
a^r  sail  in  La  Pastorale,  for  which  he  reserved  all  his  powers.  Some- 
times he  sprang  from  the  earth,  turning  round  twice  bcfc»re  he  came 
down  again  ;  at  others  tlropped  on  his  knee,  in  a  graceful  attitude, 
before  his  partner ;  and,  when  particularly  hilarious,  he  would  lay 
hold  of  his  coat-tails,  which  always  played  a  great  part  in  his  eccen- 
tricities, in  the  style  that  ladies  hold  their  dresses  ;  and  then  dance  a 
graceful  measure,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  spectators.  Indeed,  so 
remarkable  was  he,  that  Mrs.  Hankins*  sister,  whom  he  once  per- 
suaded to  be  his  partner,  '*  never  felt  so  awkward  in  heriife^ — really 
—  the  idea ^  how  very  absurd,  to  be  sure  !"  And  her  distress  did 
not  terminate  with  the  quadrille  ;  for  when  they  went  to  one  of  the 
Mde-tables  for  refreshment,  which  consisted  of  shrimps  and  ginger- 
beer^  Mr.  Joe  Jollit  struck  out  a  new  line  of  humour,  and  com- 
menced imitating  fireworks  with  his  mouth,  until  he  broke  two 
tumblers  in  his  endeavour  to  personify  a  Catherine- wheel  in  full 
play. 

**  I  say,  Snarry,  old  fellow  !  you  *re  down  ;  what's  up?"  said  Mr. 
Jollit  to  his  friend  on  the  afternoon  in  question. 

A  melancholy  *'  Nothing,"  which  belied  itself,  was  all  the  reply. 

*'  I  should  think  so  :  you  look  as  if  there  was  not/"  returned 
Jollit  *'  Why  don't  you  be  jolly  ? — I  am.  I  'II  jump  you  for  a  bot- 
tle of  stout.     Look  here  ;  can  you  do  this  ?" 

The  incidental  performance  consisted  in  holding  his  walking- 
sdck  in  each  hand,  and  jumping  over  it,  first  forwards  and  then 
backwards.  It  was  a  stick,  with  a  knot  made  like  an  ohl  man's 
head,  and  very  crooked  and  deformed ;  just  the  sort  of  stick  you 
would  imagine  a  funny  man  always  carried,  for  the  sake  of  society. 

*  Come,  Snarry,  don't  mope*  Why  don't  you  tell  me  what 's  the 
matter?"  continued  the  jocund  Jollit,  finding  that  his  challenge  was 
not  accepted.     *'  I  w^on't  say  anything  about  it,  you  know." 

**  I  'm  afraid  it  is  the  heart,"  replied  Snarry,  in  plaintive  accents, 
with  a  suppressed  and  quivering  sigh. 
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**  What's  the  matter  with  your  heart  ?     Is  it  in  the  Hij^hlandt)  ( 
breaking  for  the  love  of  Alice  Gray  ?'*  inquired  Mr.  Joe  Jollit. 

Mr.  Snarry  shook  bis  head,  and  looked  up  to  the  sky,  whose  HotU 
ing  glow  spread  like  a  rosy  ocean,  vast  and  brighu  Such  wa«  hit 
inward  quotation  as  he  beheld  it, 

I      "  Now,  what  are  the  odds  I  don't  tell  you  which  pack  the  card** 
[  in  ?"  inquired  Mr,  Jollit.     *'  1  mean  whereabouts  vour  thoughts  are. 
You  are  thinking  about  that  little  girl  with  the  long  black  hair  on 
the  first  floor." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  bo/*  replied  Mr.  Snarry,  with  plaintive 
[ mournfulness.     "Jollit — ^my  friend — ^you  will  not  betray  rae?** 

*' Never!"  returned   Mr,  Joe,  with  dramatic  energy.     ''Only — I 
[liay  now,  Snarry,  don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?**  asked  Mr.  Snarry,  apparently  hurt  at  the 
I  possibility  of  such  an  imputation, 

**  Oh,  nothing  ;  only  those  things  get  on  so,  somehow  or  another, 
especially  first  loves.     Is  she  your  first  love?*' 

**  I  never  cared  in  this  manner  for  another/'  replied  Mr*  Snarry. 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  Mr,  Joe,  **  I  've  had  twenty  first  loves,  and 
know  what  it  is.     Let 's  rest  here  a  little  while/* 

They  had  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  cliff  on  which  the  tower  if 
built,  and  now  rested  against  the  battlements.  The  view  was  plea- 
sant, with  its  diversified  prospect  of  hill  and  valley,  land  and  river, 
and  it  harmonized  with  i^Ir.  Snarry 's  feelings.  He  leant  against  a 
buttress^  in  the  altitude  of  a  border  warden  on  the  donjon*keep ; 
whilst  Mr.  Joe  Jollit,  having  shouldered  his  stick,  and  marched  as  a 
lentinel  two  or  three  times  backwards  and  forwards,  to  an  air  from 
Blue  Beard,  threw  a  handful  or  two  of  fine  gravel  upon  a  party  who 
IV ere  having  tea,  with  shrimps,  on  the  lawn  below^  and  then  crouch*il 
down  behind  the  ramparts, 

'M  repeat/*  continued  that  facetious  gentleman,  "that  you  must 
mind  what  you  are  about*'* 

'*In  which  way  ?*'  asked  Mr.  Snarry,  half  angrily. 

"  So.  A  young  gentleman  meets  a  young  latiy  that  pleases  hin 
Very  well :  you  can't  grumble  at  thaU  They  neither  think  about ' 
marriage.  I  don't  mean,  yon  know,  but  what  they  *re  both  very 
proper;  but  they  don't  think  of  anything  at  alL  Only  they  appear 
to  suit  one  another — their  notions  and  ideas,  perhaps,  go  tbe  same 
way;  and,  in  consequence,  the  gentleman  dangles  about  afVer  the 
lady  whenever  they  meet.  Perhaps,  in  her  mind,  the  lady  daoglei 
about  atler  the  gentleman  just  as  much^  but  never  openly,  because 
it  *8  not  correct." 

*'  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  me,  Joe?"  asked  Mr,  Snarry, 

*'  Well,  that  *s  what  I  *m  coming  to.  This  dangling  goes  on  until 
the  young  lady  herself,  or  most  likely  her  friends,  think  it  time  to 
1  ask  something  about  intentions ;  and  then  the  young  gentleman  all 
[of  a  sudden  sees  the  folly  of  carrying  these  things  too  far.  Now, 
don't  you  see  the  fix  he  places  himself  in  ?  He  has  either  made  a 
fool  of  the  girl,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  or  he  is  hooked,  rather  against 
his  will,  to  marry,  which  is  not  altogether  to  his  taste,  although  he 
was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  was  flirting  with  her/* 

The  lecture  was  so  unexpected  from  JVIr,  Jollit,  that  Mr,  Snarry 
opened  his  eyes  very  wide  in  astonishment 

•'X».gee  you  are  surprised  to  hear  me  go  on  like  this,"  said  Mr. 
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Joe ;  "but  I  have  got  into  several  rows  of  this  sort, — funny  meii  du 
MTmetimes, — and  so  I  like  to  warn  people.  Now,  suppose  this  at- 
tachoient  of  youri  to  Miss  Scattergood  comes  to  any  thing, — you  have 
not  much  tiuj  and  it  seems  she  has  none  at  all, — what  would  you 
do?" 

'*  A  cottage — "  ejaculated  Mr.  Snarry. 

*'Oh,  nonsense/'  interrupted  Mr.  JolJit;  *'that  has  all  been  found 
out  long  ago-     Does  she  know  you  care  for  her?" 

"I  wished  Mrs. Chicksand  to  hint  at  it/*  said  Mr.  Snarry ;  *'and 
I  sent  her  bouquets  occasionally  of  geraniums  and  hot-house  plants 
for  her  toilet- table." 

**  Try  wallflowers  next  time/'  said  Jollit ;  **  they  go  a  great  way 
for  a  small  sum,  like  an  Upper  Clapton  omnibus/' 

**But,  Jollit/'  said  Mr.  Snarry  imploringly,  "this  must  remain 
locked  in  our  bosoms." 

**  Chests,  Snarry,  if  yon  please.  Never  lose  a  joke  if  you  can  help 
it.  Locked  in  our  chests  is  good.  Oh,  yes,  of  course ;  1  shall  not 
say  a  word  about  it.  Only,  if  j ou  must  be  a  butterfly,  take  my  ad- 
vice, and  never  stay  near  one  flower  too  long/' 

**  I  fear  it  is  too  deep,"*  said  Mr. 8narry,  with  another  sigh.  "The 
sun  is  going  down  over  the  spot  she  inhabits,"  he  continued  poetic- 
ally, as  he  looked  towards  the  transparent  fog  in  the  west,  that  in- 
dicated the  locality  of  London. 

**  Yes,  all  right/'  answered  Mr.  JoUit;  ^' and  I  think  we  will  go 
down  ourselvesj  for  it  is  getting  chilly.  Hark !"  he  added,  as  the 
sound  of  music,  expressing  the  pursuit  of  harmony  under  difliculties, 
rose  from  below,  "the  festivity  commences.  Now  see  me  take  the 
shine  out  of  the  company/' 

They  descended  to  tlie  balUrooni,  and  IVIr*  JollJt  was,  if  anything, 
richer  than  ordinary.  But  Mr.  Snarry  sat  apart  from  the  throng  of 
revellers,  as  he  termed  them,  and  lost  himself  in  meditation  until  the 
fireworks  commenced,  when  he  again  joined  his  friend.  But  even 
then  there  was  not  a  rocket  burst,  whose  stars  thd  not  turn  them- 
selves into  Clara  Scattergood's  eyes  as  they  descended.  And  when 
he  arrived  at  home,  he  sat  at  his  window  which  looked  upon  Wind- 
mill Hiil,  and  ruminated  upon  the  object  of  his  affections,  lost  to 
everything  else, — even  to  the  uncertain  notes  of  a  flute,  which  a 
gentleman  in  the  house  used  to  play  in  bed  for  an  hour  every  night 
before  he  went  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER    XX. 
Frederick  arrives  at  the  end  of  his  joamey. 

It  was  bright  morning  when  Freddy  awoke  ag^ain.  Birds  were 
singing  around  him  ;  the  dewdrops  on  the  grass  were  sparkling  like 
diamonds  in  the  early  sunbeams ;  the  little  perking  squirrels  were 
darting  from  one  tree  to  another,  now  running  along  the  branches, 
now  just  shewing  their  noses  from  the  fork  of  a  bough  ;  and  at  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  woodland,  tall,  undisturbed  columns  of  smoke  were 
rising  above  the  foliage  from  the  cottages.  All  the  horrid  creatures 
that  had  surrounded  him  in  the  gloomy  night  resumed  their  natural 
forms;  and  became  once  more  simple  trees  in  the  cheerful  dayh'ght. 

He  was  hungry — very  hungry  ;  but  a  draught  of  the  clear  water 
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froin  the  little  epring  that  bustled  through  the  forest,  wm  all  he 
could  procure  for  breakfast ;  and  it  served  also  for  his  toilet-  And 
then  he  started  ofl*  f^ain,  feeling  soniewhat  bolder  than  he  had  dofie 
the  night  before,  but  still  equ^ly  uncertain  in  which  directiou  he 
should  travel. 

He  passed  two  or  three  gentlemen's  houses^  where  the  closed 
windows  showed  that  the  inmates  were  not  yet  stirring  ;  and  at  last 
came  to  a  turnpike-road.  A  light-covered  cart,  filled  with  mats  and 
turnery-ware  was  jogging  along  as  he  turned  out  of  the  by-lane.  The 
driver  was  seated  in  front,  singing  a  song  of  no  very  great  poetical 
pretensions,  to  an  air  which  any  one  may  hear  chorused,  if  he  listeni 
outside  the  tap-room  window  of  a  country'  public-house  on  Saturday 
nights,  and  he  looked  altogether  so  pleasant  that  Freddy  ventured  to 
ask  him  for  a  ride. 

**To  be  sure/'  said  the  man  ;  "I  *m  sure  you  must  be  in  ft  hurry, 
to  get  up  so  early.  There/*  he  continued,  as  he  helped  the  little  bay 
up  from  the  step  to  the  shaft,  *^  sit  dow  n  on  this  inau  ^Vhere  are 
you  going  ?" 

*' Just  out  there/'  answered  Frederick,  making  an  arc  of  about 
twenty  miles  with  his  linger,  across  the  horizon- 

"  Well,  you  must  have  a  good  deal  to  do  when  you  get  there, 
I  'm  thinking/'  replied  the  man  ;  ''  if  your  connexion  covers  all  thai 
ground.  You  hav'n'teven  had  time  to  get  your  shoes  blacked — hare 
you  r 

Fretldy  began  to  shuffle  about  upon  his  seat,  and  looked  very  un- 
comfortable.  The  man  could  never  be  a  Bow  Street  magistrate  id 
disguise,  that  the  company  of  Merchant  Tailor's  had  sent  after  hiiu ! 

"Now  good  boys  always  tell  the  truth/'  said  the  man  ;  "and  I'ra 
sure  you  're  a  good  bo}^  only  you  don't  like  your  book.  Isn't  that 
it?     Come,  now  ;  tell  me  what  school  you  *ve  run  away  from." 

Frederick  felt  there  must  certainly  be  some  brand  upon  his  fore- 
head that  proclaimed  his  desertion.  Hv  returned  no  answ  er>  but  g^ 
very  frightened^  and  began  to  cry. 

*'  I  thought  so,"  said  the  man.  "  There  —  never  mind  — ^I  'ro  tHXt 
going  to  hurt  you.  Where  do  you  want  to  be  taken?  I  live  at 
Brentwood/* 

The  name  of  the  place  seemed  to  come  tipon  the  little  boy  «s 
naturally  as  that  of  his  own  family.  They  had  once  lived  in  tlie 
neighbourhood. 

"And  who  do  you  know  at  Brentwood?" 

'*  The  White  Hart  Inn/'  replied  Frederick.  He  had  some  faint 
recollection  that  his  father  had  business  there  on  certain  days* 

The  acquaintance  was  certainly  a  vague  one ;  but  it  appeared  to 
satisfy  the  man:  for  he  asked  no  more  questions,  but  struck  up  hii 
song  again,  beating  time  with  his  old  whip  upon  the  back  ol  the 
horse  ;  and  so  they  went  on,  until  he  came  to  a  little  public-houfe, 
where  he  got  down  whilst  tlie  hor&e  baited  ;  and  when  he  came  back 
brought  Frederick  an  enormous  lump  of  bread  and  cold  bacon.  He 
was  a  good-hefirted  man,  and  had  got  cliiklren  of  his  own. 

It  wns  a  long  journey  ;  and  the  driver  appeared  to  be  very  popu- 
lar on  the  road,  for  he  stopped  at  every  village  to  talk  at  the  inns, 
and  dispose  of  some  of  his  things  to  the  small  i»hops;  in  fact,  it  took 
nearly  all  day.  But  at  six  in  the  evening  they  came  near  the  tofHi 
before  spoken  of. 
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A  pleasant  country-town  h  Brentwood ;  neat  and  clean,  with 
g^limpses  of  picturesque  headlands,  and  fair  green  landscapes  from 
the  openings  of  its  streets ;  and  now  and  then  a  fine  old  gable,  or 
venerable  gothic  window  diversifying  the  less  picturesque  elevations 
of  some  rural  architect.  And  there  are  few  hostelries  in  England 
into  which  a  traveller  would  sooner  turn  for  entertainment  for  him- 
self or  animal  than  that  of  the  White  Hart,  whose  ^^gy  looks  placid- 
ly along  the  principle  street  from  his  lofty  bracket,  secured  thereto 
by  a  costly  gilt  chain,  which  assuredly  prevents  him  from  jumping 
down  and  plunging  into  the  leafy  glades  and  coverts  within  view. 
And  when  you  enter  the  great  gate,  there  is  a  friendly  look  in  the 
old  carved  gallery  running  above  the  yard,  which  speaks  of  comfort 
and  hospitality;  you  think  at  once  of  quiet  chambers;  beds,  into 
which  you  dive,  and  sink  at  least  three  feet  down,  from  their  very 
softness ;  with  sweet,  clean  country  furniture,  retlolent  of  lavender. 
The  pantry,  too,  is  a  thing  to  i*ee :  not  so  much  for  the  promise  of 
refection  which  it  discloses,  as  for  its  blue  Dutch  tiles,  with  land- 
scmpes  thereon,  where  gentlemen  of  meditative  minds,  something  be- 
tween Quakers  and  British  ^-'eomen,  are  walking  about  in  wonder- 
ful coats,  or  fishing  in  troubled  waters  ;  all  looking  as  if  they  were 
very  near  connexions  of  the  celebrated  pedestrian.  Christian,  as  he 
appeared  in  the  old  editions  of**  The  Pilgrim's  Progress." 

The  man  drove  up  to  the  inn,  and  putting  Frederick  do%vn  at  the 
gate,  gave  him  in  charge  to  one  of  the  waiters;  then,  telling  him  to 
be  a  good  boy,  and  stay  where  he  was«  because  he  would  be  well 
taken  care  of,  went  away  home. 

Three  or  four  years  was  a  great  space  of  time  to  the  little  boy,  at 
lusage;  but  he  recollected  the  master  of  the  inn,  and  when  the 
waiter  took  him  into  a  little  snug  parlour  behind  the  bar,  where  the 
landlord  was  sitting,  and  left  them  together,  he  disburdened  his 
tnind  to  him  of  all  his  troubles,  and  felt  almost  at  home  again*  And 
his  confidence  was  even  more  restored  when  the  worthy  host,  after 
be  had  listened  to  his  narrative,  and  seen  some  of  the  bruises  and 
w^s  still  remaining  from  Gogsley's  bullying,  gave  him  a  comfort- 
able tea,  and  proceeded  to  ask  several  questions  about  his  family, 
whilst  Freddy  sat  with  his  legs  up  in  a  chair,  buried  in  a  huge  old 
shooting-jacket,  by  way  of  dressing-gown,  and  his  feet  plunged 
into  a  pair  of  slippers,  which  had  evidently  been  cut  down  from 
the  shoes  of  some  giant  of  the  former  ages,  who  suffered  from  corns. 

"And  so  you  want  to  go  to  Brabanta — ^  do  you.  Master  Fre- 
derick ?"  said  the  host,  when  he  had  heard  all  the  little  boy  had  to 
tAy*  "  I  dare  say  there  is  somebody  there  who  will  be  very  glad  to 
•ee  you.     Ah  !  Miss  Amy  *s  not  married  yet." 

*'  Is  Amy  Grantham  at  home  ?"  asked  Freddy.     ''  I  like  her." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  she  's  at  home,  and  likely  to  be  so.  We  used  to  think 
jour  brother,  Mr.  Vincent,  was  rather  sweet  there  before  he  went 
to  foreign  parts.     Well  I  I  suppose  it  was  all  for  the  best :  where  is 


he?* 


We 


"I  have  not  seen  him  for  ever- so-long,"  replied  Fred, 
have  waited  such  a  time  for  a  letter  from  him." 

"There  *s  the  chaise,"  said  the  host,  as  it  was  heard  beneath  the 
window.     *'  Now  your  shoes  are  cleaned,  and  your  jacket  brushed  ; 

rut  them  on,  and  we  shall  be  there  in  less  than  half-an-hour;  and 
^n  send  a  man  to  London  early  to-morrow,  with  a  letter  for  father 
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and  mother,  to  let  them  know  you  are  safe ;  or  they  will  be  udl y 

frightened/' 

Freddy  hastened  to  comply  with  the  orders :  and  in  another  6vc 
niioytes  a  rough,  smart  little  pony  was  trotting  briskly  away  widi 
them  towards  the  old  house  before  alluded  to. 


CHAFTJSB    XXI. 
Vincent  meeti  Amy  Grantham,  and  geti  into  trouble  tbereby. 

We  left  Vincent  Scattergood  on   the  river,  rowing  in  Bolt's  sk 
with  all  the  perseverance  and  labour  that  a  desperate  case  called  I 
— for  desperate  enough   it  appeared  to  him.     At  daybreak  the  tid 
turned,  and  a  heavy  current  retarded  his  progress,  but  he  still  ke_ 
manfully  on,  and  the  morning  had  not  far  advanced  when  he  cune 
alongside  one  of  the  landing-places  at  Gray's  Thurrock. 

He  lingered  in  the  town  until  the  afternoon  at  one  of  the  water- 
side inns,  not  caring  to  set  off  again  upon  his  errand  until  late  in 
day.     But  as  soon  as  the  sun  began  to  decline  he  quitted  the  toi 
and  striking  at  once  into  the  country,  walked   on  at  a  smart  pac 
and  Boon  left  the  Thames  and  its  banks  behind  him. 

It  was  a  calm  and  soft  spring  evening,  soothing  and  tranquil.  re« j 
dolent^  too,  with  every  sweet  ochmr  that  the  young  earth  gave  for* 
from  the  blossoms  of  the  heavily-laden  lilacs,  drooping  with  lnxur 
ance  over  the  road-side  path,  to  the  humblest  hedge-flower  th 
peeped  between  the  budding  hawthorn  with  its  new*  bright  leave 
to  do  homage  to  the  pleas<int  season.  And  nature  herself  was  stiUj^l 
,  reposing  in  tlie  warm  glow  of  western  light,  that  streamed  in  a  g\a 
^  rious  and  golden  flood  over  the  fresh  ground,  showered  with  spwk 
ling  daisies  and  yellow  buttercups,  which  rose  from  the  earth 
greet  it  The  very  foliage  of  the  trees  appeared  to  be  dozing  in  it] 
warmth,  except  the  young  spring-leaves,  which  still  trembled 
twinkled  on  their  light  branches  in  the  declining  sunbeams. 

A  different  scene  indeed  it  was  to  what  he  had  lately  been  accuf 
tomed  to:  the  flaring  poisonous  gas,  the  teeming  atmosphere,  thf 
pallid,  strained,  antl  artificial  life  that  struggled  therein  for  its  scan- 
tiest means  of  being, — where  every  sympathy  was  deceit,  and  every 
smile  w^as  purchased.     And  when  he  had  proceeded  farther  on  hiT" 
journey,  and  come  to  a  portion  of  the  country  that  he  knew 
there  was  not  a  green  knoll  of  ground,  or  tree,  or  even  hedge-ron^ 
which  did  not  appear,  in  its  mute  expression,  to  give  him  welcome,  * 
— which  did  not  testify  that  its  fresh  verdure  was  meant  as  much  for 
him  as  for  the  highest  and  mightiest  in  the  land. 

As  he  walked  onward,  the  hour  sounded  from  the  ivied  church- 
tower  of  one  of  the  adjoining  villages.     It  came  upon  him  like  the  i 
voice  of  an  old  friend,  or  some  long-forgotten  melody,  that  had  only! 
been  connected  with  the  brightest  associations ;  and  its  solemn  tone^ 
in  the  evening  quietude,  bore  with  it  a  thousand  thoughts  of  old 
times  and  bygone  happiness  condensed  into  one  thrilling  sound.     It 
fell  upon  his  heart  in  homely  unison  with  chords  that  had  long  ne- 
mained  untouched  ;  it  read  a  lesson  of  time  misspent,  and  opportiH 
nity  neglected;  of  venial  errors,  now  magnified  into  crimes  by  the] 
contrast  of  the  repose  and  purity  arountl  him.     But  it  brought  wilT" 
it  a  return  of  natural  feelings  to  which  he  had  long  been  a  strangerJ 
I  lis  eyes  glistened,  and  the  beating  of  his  heart  quickened,  until 
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[ipving  way  to  the  soU  but  impressive  influence  of  nature^  he  burst 
Unto  tears. 

The  sun  went  down,  the  twilight  crept  over  the  landscape,  and  it 
'^'was  nearly  dark  when  he  had  passed  through  the  last  village  on  his 
route;  but  at  length  he  saw  the  twisted  chimneys  of  Brabants — for 
thither  was  he  bound — rising  above  the  grove  that  surrounded  the 
house.  As  he  paused  for  an  instant,  leaning  against  one  of  the  field- 
gates,  a  strange  agitation  and  incertitude  totik  possession  of  him.  A 
mixture  of  desperation  and  timidity  which  he  bad  never  before  ex* 
perienced. 

"  Now,  guv'nor,  what  are  you  looking  for  there  t"  cried  a  voice, 
which  startled  hiui  from  its  proximity." 

"  Notliing,"  replied  Vincent  to  a  countryman  w^ho  was  standing  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hedge* 

**  Well,  we  don't  sell  it,"  returned  the  man  ;  *'  so  you  'd  best  move 
M>cne where  else/* 

Vincent  looked  towards  the  speaker,  and  appeared  to  recognise 
hitD. 

'* Chandler !     Don't  you  know  me?" 

'*What!  Mr,  Scattergoodl"  exclaimed  the  man,  after  regarding 
him  doubtfully  for  a   few   seconds,     ^*  Dear  I  dear  J  who  'd  ever  a 
^  thought  of  seeing  you  ;  well,  if  I  ever  !" 

A  brief  conversation  passed  between  them,  principally,  however, 
relating  to  Mr.  Grantham  and  Amy — ^the  latter  especially.  Vincent 
learned  all  he  was  anxious  to  know,  and  then  begging  the  other  not 
to  mention  that  he  had  seen  him,  entered  one  of  the  pathways  that 
traversed  the  grove  ;  and  there  waited  for  the  next  two  hours,  never 
once  taking  his  eyes  from  the  house. 

Lights  appeared  in  the  various  windows,  and  shadows  moved 
backwards  and  forwards  on  the  library-blinds  in  giant  profiles,  in 
one  of  which  he  thought  he  could  trace  the  outline  of  the  only 
being  on  earth  respecting  whom  his  sentiments  appeared  un- 
changed after  the  various  scenes  of  dissipation  and  recklessness 
which  had  unceasingly  followed  one  another  for  the  last  few  years  of 
his  life.  And  then,  as  the  hours  wore  on,  the  lights  disappeared,  or 
gleamed  from  the  upper  windows^ — one,  in  particular,  he  knew  was 
Amy's  chamber,  —  until  the  solitary  illumination  in  the  library  was 
all  that  remained.  Vincent  recollected  when  he  knew  the  family 
formerly,  that  Mr.  Grantham  was  in  the  habit  of  silting  up  to  read 
lung  at\er  the  rest  of  the  household  had  retired  to  bed  ;  and  he  did 
[•not  appear  to  have  altered  this  habit. 

Leaving  his  lurking-place,  he  crossed  the  lawn ;    and  w^as  ap- 
proaching the  house,  when  a  large  dog  confined  near  the  porch  com- 
I  menced  barking  furiously,  and  threatened  to  attack  him  should  the 
chain  break,  by  which,  in  his  exertions  to  get  at  Vincent,  he  wa« 
I  even  now  dragging  his  kennel  after  him. 

Down  —  down!  Hector!"  cried  Vincent,   calling  to  mind  the 
I  name  of  the  animal.     **  Poor  fellow,  then  I — lie  down  !" 

But  the  dog  had  forgotten  his  voice,  whilst  he  redoubled  his 
I  barking,  and  efforts  to  get  loose.     Vincent  hurried  towards  the  win- 
dow, and  as  he  got  there  Mr,  Grantham,   alarmed  at  the  unusual 
I  noise,  drew  back  tfie  blind.     They  met  face  to  face. 

An  exclamation  of  alarm  burst  from  the  master  of  the  house  as  he 
lught  »ight  of  the  unexpected  visitor.  He  retreated  quickly  towards 
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the  fire-place,  and  seizing  a  pistol  IVom  above  the  mantelpiect,  fn- 
sented  it  at  Vincent,  iiiciutring  loudly  what  he  wanted?'* 

Vincent  threw  up  his  hand  &s  an  indication  for  the  other  to  ir- 
rest  any  further  proceeding,  and  motioned  Mr,  Grantham  to  open 
the  window.  He  appeared  to  hesitate  a  few  seconds,  and  then  Oiil* 
trustfully  pulled  back  the  heavy  casement, 

*'  In  God's  name,  wiio  are  you  ?"  he  inquired  ;  *'  and  what  is  yoo? 
purpose  here  ?" 

*'  I  do  not  wonder  at  not  being  recognised  by  you/'  answerfd 
Vincent ;  **  it  is  some  time  since  we  met,  and  I  have  $een  niudi 
trouble  in  that  period/'  And,  heedless  of  Mr,  Grantham's  invotiio- 
tarily  rai.sing  the  pistol,  he  stepped  over  the  low  sill  of  the  window 
into  the  library,  flinging  his  hat  carelessly  upon  the  floor. 

'*  Do  you  know  me  now,  sir  ?**  he  inquired, 

'*  Vincent  Scattergood !"  exclaimed  Grantham,  as  he  recognised 
the  intruder.  "What  fresh  career  of  vice  has  brought  jou  to  thti 
condition?'* 

*'  It  would  be  too  long  a  story  to  tell  you  now/*  replied  the  other; 
**  beyond  that,  perhaps,  you  have  unwittingly  borne  a  share  in  its  fur- 
therance. I  am  here  to  serve,  not  to  annoy  you.  In  &  word,  there 
is  an  attack  contemplated  this  evening  upon  the  house  by  pr  fetted 
London  thieves  ;  and  I  have  come  to  warn  you  of  it." 

**  A  robbery !"  ejaculated  Mr.  Grantham  ;  "  and  how  did  ^^ou  coDoe 
to  know  of  it?" 

*'  That  is  my  own  secret/*  returned  Vincent;  *•  it  is  enough  at  pre- 
sent for  you  to  know  that  such  is  the  case.  You  can  now  do  it 
you  think  proper  to  counteract  it ;  and  for  that  end  I  am  at  your 
service.     But  you  have  little  time  to  spare/* 

**  I  have  no  people  in  the  house  beyond  my  daughter,  and  Mme 
females,"  replied  the  other.     **  Your  brother  is  a  mere  child/' 

*^  My  brother  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Vincent,  in  M^tmaiAr 
ment, 

"  The  little  boy,  Frederick  ;  he  waii  driven  over  here  this  eveatng 
from  Brentw  ood  ;  having  run  away  from  school,  he  was  afraid  to  go 
home.     Have  you  not  heard  of  itr" 

**  I  was  not  aware  that  my  family  were  in  England,  I  thought 
they  were  at  Boulogne/' 

**  They  arc  in  London,"  answered  Grantham ;  '*  is  it  possible  job 
were  not  aware  of  this  ?" 

Vincent  returned  no  answer.  Hia  brow  was  knit,  and  his  teeth 
clenched  upon  his  lip,  whilst  his  loud  and  hurried  breathing  be- 
trayed his  mental  suffering.  His  family,  then,  were  in  London; 
they  had  been  thus  possibly  some  time,  and  he  was  not  aware  of  it 

*'  And  where  is  Fredericlc  ?"  he  at  length  asked  anx:iously. 

"He  is  gone  to  bed,"  replied  Grantham  :  "he  appears  to  have 
been  out  all  last  night.  You  shall  see  him,  and  learn  all  to-morrow  ; 
at  present  I  will  seek  no  further  explanation  from  you  of  all  this 
mystery*     What  must  be  done  ?" 

"  True — true/'  answered  Vincent,  recovering  himself  by  an  e§on, 
*'  I  had  forgotten,  for  the  news  was  unexpected*  Close  the  windoVp 
and  the  shutters  ;  let  all  appear  as  still  as  death." 

**  It  is  a  starlight  night,"  said  Grantham^  '*  and  we  can  see 
come  from  the  hall  windows.  At  any  rate  Hector  will  warn 
their  approach/' 
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They  left  the  library,  and  went  into  the  gallery  which  etirrouncl- 
ed  the  hiill,  Uiking  the  pistols  with  them  from  the  eh imney -piece. 
Nor  dill  it  appear  that  they  were  much  too  Boon  on  the  watch,  for 
a  loud  growl  from  the  dog  in  front  of  the  house,  which  soon  broke 
into  an  angry  hark,  betokened  the  proximity  of  strangera. 

There  was  light  enough  to  see  any  object  on  the  lawn,  out  of  the 
shallow  of  the  belt  of  trees ;  but  no  one  appeared,  although  the  dog 
kept  barking  unceasingly. 

*'  They  have  a  suspicion  that  all  is  not  right/*  whispered  Gran- 
tham ;  **  they  will  not  proceed  further/* 

"  ilunh  !  what  is  that  ?"  asked  Vincent  hurriedly,  *'  There  is  a 
noise  in  the  house." 

And  indeed  a  low,  grating  sound,  as  of  a  ^ne  saw  stealthily  at 
w^ork*  was  plainly  audible,  although  not  in  the  direction  they  had  ex- 
pectetL  It  sounded  from  the  interior  of  the  building ;  and  it  was 
evident  they  had  obtained  access  by  some  of  the  offices. 

**  They  will  come  through  that  door/'  said  Vincent,  pointing  to 
the  body  of  the  halL     '*  Now  or  never  is  the  time." 

He  crept  stealthily  clown,  followed  by  Grantham,  and  they  placed 
themselves  in  the  shadow  of  the  deep  chimnev-piece.  The  next 
minute  tliey  heard  footsteps,  as  of  men  in  heavy  shoes  trying  to  walk 
lightly,  and  indistinct  whispers ,-  and  then  the  door  opened. 

As  the  first  of  the  gang  appeared,  Mr.  Grantham  discharged  his 
pistol  lull  again  Sit  him.  The  fellow  gave  a  leap,  and  then  fell  down 
across  the  doorway;  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  party,  three  in 
number,  rushed  at  once  into  the  hall,  bearing  a  lantern  with  them. 

In  a  second  Vincent  recognised  Bolt,  and  sprung  upon  him. 
Driving  him  into  a  corner  of  the  hall,  he  threw  him  down,  and  then 
said  rapidly, 

*'  It  is  all  blown — get  off  as  soon  as  you  can,  or  you  will  be  taken. 
Do  not  lose  an  instant/' 

The  individual  attacked  stared  at  Vincent  for  an  instant  in  stupi- 
fied  surprise.  But  he  had  perception  enough  to  see  how  affairs 
Blood ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  permitted  to  rise,  he  seized  the  light, 
ami  darted  away  through  the  door,  whilst  Vincent  returned  to  the 
AdftistaDce  of  Mr.  Granthain,  whose  second  pistol  had  missed  fire,  and 
who  was  now  carrying  on  an  unequal  contest  with  the  other  two. 
They  were  the  men  w  honi  Vincent  had  seen  the  night  before  at  the 
public  house  on  the  river. 

The  noise  had  aroused  the  inmates  of  the  house ;  and  one  of  the 
servants,  whose  room  was  adjacent  to  the  gallery  of  the  hall,  having 
rushed  thither  in  her  fright,  seized  the  rope  of  the  alarm-bell,  which 
hung  in  a  turret  on  the  roof,  and  began  to  puM  it  violently,  that  one 
or  two  of  the  male  domestics  w^ho  slept  over  the  stabling  might  be 
summoned. 

But  at  this  minute  a  volume  of  smoke  poured  into  the  hall, 
through  the  open  door,  followed  by  a  strong  smell  of  fire ;  and 
scarcely  were  Vincent  and  Mr,  Grantham  aware  of  it,  in  their 
struggles  to  prevent  the  other  men  from  escaping,  ere  a  fierce  glare 
of  light  burst  upon  the  opposite  wainscoat,  accompanied  by  the  loud 
crackling  noise  attendant  upon  the  combustion  of  dry  wood-work. 
There  could  be  no  mistake  in  its  portent  —  the  house  w^as  on  fire  ! 
Bolt  had  kindled  the  flame  as  he  departed,  with  the  idea  of  rescuing 
ipanions  in  the  confusion  that  must  necessarily  ensue. 
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And  he  succeeded  in  his  object.  The  instant  IVIr.  Granthani  he- 
came  aware  of  the  fact,  he  left  the  men,  and  rushed  with  Vincent  to 
the  spot.  The  light  had  been  hastily  applied  to  a  closet  of  fire^^ood 
under  the  staircase ;  and,  from  the  dry,  almost  rotting  nature  of  the 
framework,  it  was  already  in  a  blaze. 

"It  is  the  staircase !"  cried  the  master  of  BrabanU,  in  agony  "and 
my  daughter's  room  is  at  the  top  I     She  is  lost  !*' 

But  he  had  scarcely  spoken  ere  Vincent  had  bounded  through  the 
flames,  and  gained  the  landing.  Breaking  in  the  door  with  one  blow 
of  his  foot>  he  found  Miss  Grantham  hurriedly  throwing  on  her  at- 
tire, and  preparing  to  leave  the  room,  already  alarmed  by  the  noiic 
She  screamed  with  terror  as  Vincent  entered,  and  retreated  to  the 
end  of  the  room  ;  but  he  caught  her  in  his  arms  without  exchanging 
a  word,  and  again  flew  down  the  blazing  staircase.  It  waa  not  the 
work  of  a  minute^ — ^aiiother  instant,  and  it  would  have  been  too  Ute. 

The  bell  had  alarmed  the  people  of  the  farm,  and  they  now  began 
to  collect  rapidly  about  the  house.  The  servants  too  as^mbled, 
screaming,  in  the  hall,  and  running  terrified  in  all  directions ;  and 
amongst  them  was  little  Scattergood,  whom  the  housekeeper  was 
dragging  along  in  her  hand.  Scared  and  frightened  as  be  wai,  he 
directly  knew  his  brother,  and  ran  to  him,  calling  him  by  bia  name^ 
as  he  chmg  to  him  for  protection. 

Mr.  Grantham  had  received  his  daughter  from  the  hands  of  Vin- 
cent ;  but,  ass  she  heard  his  name  pronounced,  she  started  from  her 
father,  and  Hew  towards  him,  burstirig  into  tears  as  he  caught  her 
in  his  arms. 

"  My  dearest  Amy  !**  he  exclaimed,     *' We  have  then  met  again,"^^^ 

For  an  instant,  heedless  of  the  fire,  and  noise,  and  the  confusi^^^| 
around  him,  Mr,  Grantham  stared  in  astonishment  at  the  greetii^jB 
And  then  the  truth  burst  upon  him :  his  daughter  loved,  and  ww 
beloved  by  Vincent  Sea tt ergo od— the  penniless  outcast,  to  whom  he 
had  in  former  times,  when  he  just  suspected  it,  forbidden  his  houae 
The  dissipated  reprobate,  then, — the  confederate  of  burglars, — was 
the  obstacle  to  his  plans  of  aggrandizemenL  In  one  moment  his 
family  pride  crushed  every  other  feelings —gratitude  and  justice 
were  alike  forgotten, — and  he  directed  two  of  the  men  who  Had  as- 
sembled to  seize  Vincent  as  one  of  the  robbers,  whilst  he  grmsped 
his  daughter's  arms  with  iron  nerve,  and  drew  her  to  his  side* 

The  majority  of  the  people  had  formed  a  chain  from  the  lake  to 
the  house,  and  were  rapidly  passing  buckets  of  water  from  one  to 
the  other  ;  but  a  few  were  in  the  hall,  and  two  of  these  laid  hold  of 
Vincent.  Frederick,  bewildered  with  the  scene,  but  yet  perceiving 
that  his  brother  was  in  trouble,  to  whom  he  had  always  been  much 
attached,  wrung  his  hands  in  agony,  as  he  clung  still  closer  to  him, 
and  implored  him  to  speak  to  him. 

Pale  as  death,  and  faint  with  agitation^  Amy  seiJEed  her  father's 
hand,  and  exclaimed  hurriedly, 

"For  heaven's  sake,  my  father,  what  are  you  about  to  do?  B«^ 
fleet,  I  implore  you, — if  you  have  one  thought  \ei\  for  my  happiness. 
I  will  answer  for  his  innocence.  1  would,  if  all  the  world  were 
against  him.** 

**  Mibs  Grantham/'  replied  her  fatlier  severely,  *'in  lliis  cmse  your 
interference  is  not  called  for.  His  innocence  or  guilt  will  be  a 
question  to  be  decided  upon  elsewhere." 
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THE  WHIMS  OF  A  WATER-DRIXKER. 

BY    HAL    WILLIS. 

HAKSPKAHE  was  a  great  man,  a  jewel  of  the  first  neater.     That  is 
a  proposition  which,  we  think,  cannot  be  denied. 

That  his  works  will  float  on  the  cnrrcHi  of  time,  until  *Hime  shall 
be  no  raore,"  and  the  unalloyed  coin  of  his  brain's  mintage  be  the 
current  coin  in  all  the  realms  where  wit,  imagination,  and  humour, 
bold  their  light  and  pleasant  reigns,  refrehhing  as  summer-showers, 
is  a  concurrent  position,  as  maintainable  as  the  first. 

And  although  he  asserts  '*  there  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
which,  taken  at  the  flood,  may  lead  on  to  fortune,"  we  humbly  con- 
tend that  there  is  a  tide,  which  even,  taken  '*  after  the  flood/*  may 
&bo  tend  to  the  same  consequences. 

Another  poet,  of  some  mark  too,  Anacreon,  has  naughtily  indulg- 
ed in  the  praise  of  imbibing  fermented  liquors*  His  numbers  are 
certainly  smooth  and  spirited  ;  but  we  cannot  conscientiously  admire 
his  spirit,  and  must  despise  his  eternal  wine,  wine,  wine,  from  begin- 
ning to  end. 

There  is  a  gentleman  now  living,  (and  long  may  he  live  and  sec 
his  errors  I)  one  Leigh  Hunt,  a  poet  and  essayist  of  the  first  order, 
who  has  written  a  shocking  song,  commencing, 
*'  Away  with  all  water  wherever  I  come, 
I  forbid  it  you,  gentlemen,  aU  and  some,"  Ac. 

m  sin  for  which  we  can  scarcely  in  our  hearts  forgive  him  —  it  i#  m 
BPiBiT-xiirring  / 

He  who  draws  such  copious  buckets  from  the  **  well  of  English 
undefiled "  should  not  have  so  committed  himself.  The  only  pe- 
nance we  can  suggest  is,  that  he  should  take  the  pledge,  purchase 
the  medal  of  Father  IVIathew,  and  meddte  no  more  with  matters  of 
such  moment  to  the  community. 

Seriously  we  do  believe  that  any  man  who  abuses  his  talents  by- 
catering  to  the  unhealthy  appetite  of  wine-bibbers,  dram-drinkers, 
and  toss-pots,  should  be  confined  to  a  hydrostatic  bed,  and  fed  upon 
water-cresses  during  a  whole  month  (the  rainy  month  of  April) ; 
and  if  then  found  incorrigible,  whipped  at  the  tail  of  a  water-cart, 
with  a  cat'o'- nine  tails  made  of  walfred  silk  ribands]  A  study  of 
Claridge's  book,  or  a  description  of  Vincent  Priessnitz's  process,  or 
any  other  nrater-tporkx,  for  a  (brtnijj^ht  would  inevitably  restore  him 
to  society  with  water,  instead  of  wine,  upon  his  brahi ;  and  he  would 
then  rival  Taylor,  the  wfifer-poctf  in  his  future  productions  f 

We  regard  all  men  who  insanely  indulge  in  spirituous  or  vinous, 
in  preference  to  aqueous  potations,  as  so  many  human  "Macin- 
toshes/*— pertinaciously  resisting  water! 

But,  let  the  world   blindly  imagine  what  they  will,  water,   like 

lig^ht,  will  make  its  way.     It   is  no   mere  bubble  of  the  day,  but  a 

jnigfity  river.     The  proud  navy  of  England  is,  and  has  ever  been 

-supported  by  it  alone!  and  it  will  ultimately  make  its  way  into  high 

ilaces  ;  as  once   upon  a  time  it  actually  did  penetrate  into  West- 

"nster  Hall»  when  the  lawyers  were   much  disconcerted,   and  had 

e  idea  of  indicting  the  Thames  for  a  nuisance;  but  before  the 

_  "  gentlemen  had  time   to  draw  up  an  indictment  the  intrusive 

lement  was  bailed  out,  and  they  declined  to  follow  it  up  ! 

Ol  Jupiter  Pluvius!  long  may'st  thou   reign!  and  may'st  thou 
Itimately  become  the  raifi'beau  of  hope  to  the  teetotallers  ! 

XY, 
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<*■  Jftcta  e«t  alea,** 

[Tho  reci!tit  attack  liy  tht^  police  upon  the  numeronn  Gaming-hou^eft  at  the  W4 
End  of  the  Town  will  give  additional  interefit  to  the  following  Narratir^  fromt 
eye-witn<»8  of  what  he  relates*     It  presenu  ui  with  an  interiiTT  of  one  of  the  hm- 
frequented  and  moat  fashionable  of  the«e  Temples  of  diiMipatioa, — Editoiu] 

Man  is  a  gamiog  animal ;  Nimrod  begaD  to  be  a  ''  mighty  one  on 
the  earth"  by  venturing  on  the  hazards  of  hunting  and  war.  The  ne»o- 
lutions  of  empires  from  his  day  to  that  of  Napoleon,  a  period  of  some 
forty  centuriesj  have  been  nothing  but  mighty  games  of  chance,  in 
which  the  destinies  of  nations  were  staked  by  Kings  and  Emperors. 
Less  sanguinary,  but  scarcely  less  costly  temptings  of  the  Weissitudeft 
of  fortune,  appear  to  have  existed  from  the  remotest  antiquity ;  re- 
presentations of  gambling  are  frequent  among  the  pictorial  records  af 
Egypt,  and  dice  of  gigantic  size  have  been  found  in  the  sepulchres  of 
Etruria.  As  civilization  has  advanced,  the  die  has  been  improved; 
its  object  being  to  facilitate  exchanges,  and  increase  the  circulalian 
of  the  currency,  it  has  been  rendered  more  portable,  more  capricious, 
and  more  convenient.  Our  modern  dice  have  discarded  the  coaniy 
ness  and  clumsiness  of  their  Etruscan  predecesi^ors ;  they  are  of  fairest 
ivory,  measured  with  scrupulous  exactness,  and  duly  marked  with  the 
royal  stamp  at  Somerset  House,  Their  votaries  give  them  the  name 
of  **  Lambs,**  perhaps  on  the  same  principle  that  the  notorious  Colonel 
Kirke  gave  that  name  to  the  most  sanguinary  of  his  followers:  tike 
Kirke*s  lambs,  they  are  found  occasionally  to  turn  '•  Destructives," 
and  to  prove  as  bitter  enemies  to  their  masters,  on  a  change  of  for- 
tune, as  Kirke  and  liis  followers  did  to  James  IL  under  similar  cif* 
cumsiances*  But,  in  addition  to  the  legitimate  combatants  on  *^  the 
hoard  of  green  cloth,"  there  exists  a  spurious,  predatory  race,  resem- 
bling rather  the  Indian  Thugs  than  regular  soldiers;  they  are  called 
**  Deapatches/*  because,  like  the  Thugs,  they  make  short  work  with 
their  victims,  and  despise  the  tedious  courtesies  of  honourable  war. 
Some  of  these  are  unequal,  others  are  loaded,  that  is,  they  have  one 
Side  made  heavier  than  the  other,  in  order  to  give  it  preponderance 
Nor  are  these  the  only  aids  to  marauders ;  even  the  boxes  are  to 
constructed  as  lo  act  as  fraudulent  auxiliaries.  These  arc  tre- 
mendous odds  for  a  novice  to  contend  against ;  but,  palpable  as  ibey 
seemj  they  are  inferior  in  power  to  a  still  more  ruinous  agency  in  the 
modus  o/K'ruTidiy  which  will  hereafter  be  explained* 

The  laws  of  French  Hazard  may  be  found  in  any  common  book  of 
games,  and  its  chances  have  been  calculated  by  the  most  distinguisli- 
ed  mathematicians  of  modern  times.  But  there  is  **a  vigour  beyond 
the  law,"  which  deserves  to  be  chronicled,  and  there  is  a  sad  cer- 
tainty assigned  to  the  chances,  which  needs  not  any  demonstration  of 
the  calculus.  Whatever  may  be  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  the  end 
of  the  course  is  fixed  as  fate, — tlie  hnal  and  unerring  result  is  mirk* 
edwith  blighted  fame,  disappointed  hope,  ruined  prospects,  a  broken 
heart,  and  an  early  grave  I 

Few  were  richer  in  Nature's  best  boons  than  the  gifted  autho>r  of 
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Lacon,  whose  chapel,  erected  over  wJne'Vauks,*  might  have  well 
typtHed  a  mind  in  which  noble  sentiment  mixed  in  degrading  alliance 
with  the  elements  of  the  coarser  vices.  He  was  the  genitis  loci  of 
Fre^cati's,  and  the  Palais  Iloyal;  Fortune  frequently  smiled  upon 
him,  and  he  might  have  retired  upon  a  handsome  competency,  could 
he  have  mustered  resolution  to  bid  farewell  to  fatal  hazard-  But, 
who  can  play  and  be  wise?  Reverses  came  upon  him  in  rapid  suc- 
cession at  a  time  when  he  was  weakened  by  physical  suffering;  the 
dreary  prospect  of  approaching  winter,  with  broken  fortunes,  in  a  fo* 
reign  land,  proved  too  muc!i  for  him ;  his  mind  gave  way,  and  his 
career  terminated  in  suicide  ! 

But,  instead  of  attempting  to  enumerate   the  multitudes  whom 
gambling  has  bro^'ht  to  a  premature  grave  in  Paris,  I  shall  rather 


endeavour  to  explain  what  it  is 
in  England* 

The gaming-house,  

by  three  well-known  individuals. 


'  to  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die  * 


Street,  some  years  ago,  was  kept 
After  passing  through  two  lob- 
bies, you  entered  the  pi  ay- room,  which  formed  a  coup  efG^H  of  no 
ordinary  attraction.  It  was  a  large  room,  richfy  carpeted.  Two  rich 
mnd  massive  chandeliers  suspended  from  the  ceiling  showed  the  daz- 
zling gilt  and  colour  of  the  empanelled  walls;  from  which,  at  alter- 
nate distances,  extended  elegant  mirror- branches,  with  lights.  The 
chimney-piece  was  furnished  with  a  plate  of  glass,  which  reached  the 
ceiling,  the  sides  were  concealed  by  falling  drapery  of  crimson  and 
gold,  and  supported  by  two  gilt  full-length  figures  bearing  lights.  At 
the  opposite  end  were  placed  two  beaufets,  furnished  with  costly 
plate,  glass,  kc.  In  the  middle  was  fixed  the  hazard-table,  of  a  long 
oval  form,  having  an  adumbrated  lamp  hanging  over  the  centre.  To 
the  right  stood  the  ronge  ci  noir  and  roulette  tables,  idly  placed,  "  to 
I  make  up  a  show."  Not  so  that  to  the  left,  for  there  stood  the  supper- 
table*  This  was  laid  out  with  viands  worthy  the  contemplation  of 
ao  epicure,  on  whitest  damask,  in  costly  china,  and  in  forms  delicate 
and  recherche.  Everything  w^hich  might  court  the  most  fastidious 
taste  was  there  spread  in  luxuriant  profusion  ;  game,  poultry,  ham, 
longuct  not  forgetting  the  substantial  sirloin  ;  lobster-salada,  oysters, 
.  outre  les petitcs  mis^res  ;  confectionery  and  preserves  ;  creams,  jel- 
lies, and  pine-apples.  Silver  candelabra  lighted  each  end  of  this 
long  and  well-supplied  table,  while  the  middle  was  reserved  for  the 
play  of  one  of  still  greater  magniKccnce,  said  to  have  been  de- 

aed  and  executed  for  his  Iloyal  Highness  the  late  Duke  of 

was  composed  of  a  large  ligure  of  Hercules  contending  with  the 
hjdra  with  seven  heads.  This  gorgeous  piece  of  plate  supported 
seven  wax-lights,  lolaus  (who  assisted  Hercules)  was  also  repre- 
sented bearing  the  lighted  brand  wherewith  to  staunch  the  bbod, 
lest  another  head  should  spring  from  the  wound.  This  is  much ;  but 
when  to  this  is  added, 

Sutnethiog  sUU  which  prompts  the  eterna.1  sigh  !" 

It  wa»  on  obtterving  CaliQti*a  celtan  under  a  cluipd,  lb  At  ThetKlore  Hook  wn)t« 
I  Uuea  i — 

'^  There  \  a  spirit  a1>ove,  and  a  spirit  tieluw  -, 

A  spirit  of  joy,  and  a  spirit  of  woe  ; 

The  ftpirit  abore  i&  a  spirit  dit'ine ; 

Bat  the  spirit  below  h  the  spirit  of— wine/* 
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One  Thousand  Sovereigns!  a  sbinlng  golden  heap  !  and  TcK 
Thousand  Pounds  in  notes  1  the  reader  may  imagine  the  scene 
which  every  evening  met  the  eye.  Yes,  every  evening,  into  a  silver 
vase  J  which  stoad  on  the  hazard -table,  were  emptted  ten  bags,  euch 
containing  one  hundred  sovereigns  I 

On  some  eveninf^s,  there  would,  perhaps,  be  no  play,  and  insuffera- 
bly tedious  would  have  been  the  hours  from  eleven  till  three  but  for 
the  relief  afforded  by  some  tragi-comic  incident.  The  Londop  seawjn 
was  about  to  open  ;  the  first  Newmarket  spring  meeting  had  just 
closed,  and  TattersalTs,  consequently,  exhibited  a  slight  gathering. 
The  members  of  Crockford's  as  yet  presented  but  a  meagre  attend- 
ance ;  the  Opera-bills  announced  attractive  novelties,  and  the  minor 
theatres  promised  their  many  marvels.  In  fact,  the  busy,  bustling 
hive  of  human  interests  was  on  the  move.  The  dormant  began  to 
stir,  the  watchful  to  speculate ;  the  beauty  to  lake  her  promenade  in 
the  yet  pale  sunshine ;  the  invalid  to  snatch  his  walk  at  the  meridian 
hour;  the  gambler  to  devise  his  means  of  expense,  and  the  bankex- 
hell-keeper  how  to  frustrate  them. 

It  was  one  evening,  about  this  period,  that  a  party  entered  to  try 
the  fortune  of  an  hour.  The  result  of  the  evening's  play  was  against 
the  ba»k.  One  of  the  visitors  won  five  hundred  pounds,  which,  for  a 
whim,  he  took  away  in  gold*  He  tied  the  sovereigns  up  in  a  white 
pocket-handkerchief,  Hirew  them  over  his  shoulder,  and  in  that  man- 
ner walked  up  St.  James*s  Street.  From  that  night,  the  same  party 
continued  to  visit  us,  and  with  occasional  droppers-io  of  ex-coloneliy 
majors,  captains,  &c.,  we  generally  made  up  a  table.  What !  enter 
again  J  after  having  won  five  hundred  pounds  I  **  Oh  !  infatuated 
man  I"  I  think  I  hear  the  reader  exclaim.  Yes;  for,  of  all  things 
unfathomable  and  absorbing,  there  is  nothing  so  unfathomably  deep 
as  the  d  est  res  of  the  human  heart,  when  stimulated  by  the  excite- 
ment of  speculation. 

For  some  weeks  the  play  had  been  constant,  and  as  the  season  ad- 
vanced the  company  increased,  and  the  money  began  to  return  to  th« 
bank*     Sometimes  play  began  late,  perhaps  not  till  after  one. 

Among  our  very  constant  visitors  was  a  gallant  captain.  He  came 
early,  and  was  good  to  lose  a  hundred  pounds,  and  satisfied  to  win 
Bfty.     His  entrance  was  always  met  by  a  ready  welcome. 

•*  Here  comes  the  gallant  captain  I     How  are  you,  captain  ?" 

*' Hearty,   thank  ye  I"  he   replied.     <*  I  say,  how  was  it  that 
cheque  was  not  paid  this  morning?" 

**  Not  paid,  captain  I  you  are  joking,  captain  I" 

"Joking  I  ^*   replied    the  captain,      **  No,   III  be   d— d  if  it 
jokel" 

The  captain  on  the  previous  evening  having  won,  had  put  up  hii 
counters,  and  wished  for  a  fifty-pound  note, 

** Certainly,"  said  one  of  the  triumvirs,  looking  into  the  box,  "A 
fifty  did  you  say,  captain  ?  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  not  got  a  fift)» 
Make  it  a  hundred,  captain.  You  will  soon  do  it  if  you  put  it  down 
a  little  spicy/' 

"  No,*'  rejoined  the  captain.  <*  I  don't  want  to  play  any  more.  Tor  I 
must  leave  towji  early  to-morrow  morning." 

'*  Well;  but  what  is  to  be  done?  '*  said  the  manager*     Then,  call- 
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ing  to  his  partner,  he  inquired  if  he  had  got  a  fifty- pound  note  for 
Captain  — , 

••No,  I  have  not;  but  I  will  write  a  cheque  for  him;  that  will 
be  all  the  same/' 

Away  went  the  captain,  as  light-hearted  as  a  cricket,  lo  sleep  away 
the  few  remaining  hours  that  intervened  before  another  day  wakes 
us  all  to  our  divers  duties.  Who  has  not  noticed  the  punctuality 
of  the  bankers'  clerks  wending  their  way  to  their  daily  toil.  Not  quite 
so  early  as  these,  yet  not  much  later,  did  the  captain  doff  his  night- 
gear ;  then  made  his  appearance  at  the  banker's,  nothing  doubting. 
He  presents  ''  the  bit  o'  wntin'.  Two  twenties  and  ten  in  gold." 
The  clerk  puts  forward  his  attenuated  fingers,  examines  it ;  a  pause 
ensues.  How  can  it  he?  The  dute  is  right,  and  the  autograph  ge- 
nuine ;  but  there  is  no  order  to  pay  iL 

"  No  order  to  pay  it?"  echoed  the  captain,  much  annoyed. 

Between  ourselves,  the  private  mark  was  wanting;  which  was,  per- 
haps, a  pin-hole,  or  not  a  pin-hole. 

On  the  evening  I  have  referred  to,  he  received  counters  for  this 
cheque,  and  was  already  deep  in  the  gume,  wlien  the  chef  m^de  his 
appearance.     The  above  msc  was  frequently  resorted  to. 

It  is  customary  to  lend  money  to  parties  on  clieque  or  otherwise, 
if  the  applicants  are  considered  safe.  One  of  the  visitors,  who  was 
passionately  addicted  to  play  and  the  turf,  having  lost  his  ready 
money,  borrowed  three  hundred  pounds  in  counters,  and,  having 
tost  these  also,  gave  a  cheque  for  the  amount;  hut  with  this  condi- 
lion,  that  it  should  not  be  sent  In  to  his  banker's  in  the  country  for 
some  few  days.  No  sooner,  however,  was  his  back  turned  than 
an  emffloyi  was  instructed  to  start  off  very  early  the  following  morn- 
ing, to  get  the  cheque  cashed  ;  the  date,  which  was  left  open,  being 
fir^t  clapped  in.  The  clieque  was  paid  ;  and  two  or  three  nights  after- 
wards the  young  gentleman  came  for  an  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stance, and  to  remonstrate.  The  poor  emphf/e,  as  usual,  was  made 
the  scape-goat,  and  was  roundly  abused  for  his  stupidity  in  not  un- 
derstanding that  he  was  particularly  ordered  not  to  present  it  till  fur- 
ther notice. 

It  was  the  practice  also  to  present  post-dated  cheques  which  had 
been  refused  payment,  and  even  to  sue  on  them.  Sometimes,  after 
on  evening*8  y^lay,  a  gentleman  would  find  himself  a  winner  of  a 
couple  of  hundred  pounds,  when  all  but  folding  up  the  notes,  and 
preparing  to  go,  he  would  find,  to  his  mortification,  a  small  account 
against  him  of  perhaps  seventy  or  eighty  pounds.  "  Eighty  pounds ! 
im possible  I  There  must  be  some  mistake."  Expostulation  was  vain, 
*•  It  is  down  itt  the  book.  It  is  perfectly  correct,  you  may  rest  as- 
sured.    I  pledge  you  my  honour  of  this.** 

Sometimes  it  happened  that  a  gentleman  would  borrow  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  of  course,  in  counters,  on  a  cheque,  or  a  sbort  bill. 
Perhaps  he  might  win  thirty  or  forty  pounds,  in  which  case  the  one 
hundred  pounds  in  counters  would  be  tuken  from  him,  and  his  cheque 
returned,  and  he  would  be  left  to  do  his  best  with  the  small  capital 
remaining  to  him,  with  the  privilege  of  renewing  the  transaction, 
should  he  lose  it.  Counters  so  borrowed  were  not  allowed  to  be  lent 
to  a  friend. 

Nevertheless,  it  may  seem  not  a  bad  "hedge,"  technically  speak- 
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ing,  to  have  the  opportunity  of  borrowing  hundred  after  hundred,  as 
some  parties  would  do,  till  a  hand  came  off.  1  have  known  persons  lo 
come  in  without  a  penny,  and  declare  the  caster  in  or  out  ten  pounds, 
and  losing  the  bet,  would  ask  for  a  hundred  pounds,  would  receive  it, 
and  lose  it,  and  receive  in  the  same  way  to  the  amount  of  six  or  seveD 
hundred  pounds,  and  then  would  declare  that  they  would  not  pay  one 

[farthing  unless  accommodated  with  another  hundred.  I  have  known 
a  man  of  high  rank  lose  to  the  amount  of  fourteen  hundred  pounds  on 
account^  which^  under  the  circumstances,  his  lordship  had  more  leoM 
than  to  pay.  But,  for  the  bold  style,  I  will  quote  a  city  wioe-raer- 
chant.  Having  lost  his  eash^  he  requested  a  Imndred  pounds,  which 
he  received;  lie  then  asked  for  another,  which  he  also  received.  He 
demanded  another!  After  a  few  words,  and  a  reference  to  a  firiend 
lliun  at  the  tabic,  this,  too,  was  given  to  him,  and  a  cheque  for  three 
hundred  pounds  was  received  for  the  advance  made.  It  so  happened, 
that  the  third  hundred  was  lost  also.  He  then  peremptorily  demanded 
more,  and  upon  being  refused,  he  requested  to  see  the  cheque,  dis- 
puting the  amount,  whicli  being  handed  to  him,  he  immediately  tore 
it  to  pieces,  and  left  the  room. 

Our  table  was  now  always  full,  and  the  play  would  continue  till  tiv 
or  six  in  the  morning,  sometimes,  indeed,  to  nine  or  ten,  not  eve 
excepting  Sundays.  Not  surer  is  the  pigeon  to  the  hawk,  or  the  ha 
to  the  hound,  than  is  the  prey  when  man  is  to  be  offered  up  at  tlic' 
shrine  of  Mammon.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  modiis  operandi  by 
which  a  gallant  son  of  Mars  lo&t  one  thousand  three  hundred  pounds. 
Suppose  the  caster  to  choose  five  for  the  main ;  he  takes  up  the 
dice,  puts  only  one  in  the  box,  and  secures  the  other  between  hi» 
three  fingers  and  the  side  of  the  box,  keeping  the  five  uppermost, 
and  landing  it  at  the  same  time  that  he  throws  out  the  oilier  which 
he  put  into  the  box.  The  number  consequently  thrown  must  always 
exceed  five.  The  number  of  the  die  landed  from  the  box  must,  of 
course,  be  left  to  chance  ;  hut  that  is  quite  immaterial,  as  the  lowest 
digit  thrown,  added  to  the  five  secured,  must  exceed  the  main.  8up* 
|>osc  the  die  thrown  out  of  the  box  comes  up  a  deuce  the  first  throw, 
in  that  case  the  caster  lias  to  throw  seven,  which  he  can  always  do 
with  certainty  by  securing  a  cinq  or  a  six  uppermost;  if  a  five,  he 
warits  the  deuce ;  if  a  six  uppermost,  he  wants  the  ace,  and  he  tlirows 
till  one  i^r  the  other  comes  up.  And  all  this  is  capable  of  being  done 
with  wonderful  adroitness.  Should  the  victim  selected  have  a  friend 
rather  more  curious  than  credulous  Jiis  attention  is  taken  off  by  some 
casual  observation,  such  as  the  comparative  strength  of  political 
parties,  the  charms  of  a  favourite  actress,  the  beauty  of  some  piece  oi 
mritt,  a  glass  of  champagne,  or  a  cigar,  according  to  the  fertile  sug- 
gestions of  the  wily  c/iif. 

Another  mode  of  operation,  equally  efficacious,  is,  by  having  one 
die  secured  in  the  bend  of  the  little  finger;  and  instead  of  throwin " 
the  other  die  out,  simply  inverting  the  box,  and  sliding  the  secur 
die  down  the  side,  and  when  the  box  is  raised,  the  dice  appear  toge- 
ther as  though  the  box  had  covered  both.     This  manner  is  very  ef- 

[fective ;  but,  for  a  scries  of  throws,  is  not  so  plausible  as  the  other. 
By  such  confederacy  many  a  princely  fortune  has  been  amassed ;  for 
the  de*tce-ace,  and  tht  trifling  advantage  of  the  odds  on  doublets^ 
&c.,  would  scarcely  be  worthy  consideration  in  the  amount. 
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Through  the  variaus  aspects  presented  by  the  game,  the  alter^ 
nations  of  hope  and  disappointment  were  often  strongly  felt,  and 
as  strongly  expressed  ;  curses,  both  loud  and  deep  were  mingled 
li'ith  the  laugh  of  triumph.  Among  my  many  reminisicences  of 
such  scenes,  I  can  never  forget  one  unfortunate  individual.  He 
had  been  playing  some  hours,  evidently  under  unusual  excitement. 
His  party  had  all  gradually  quitted  the  place,  and  he  took  the 
box  alone ;  he  had  it  all  in  his  own  hands,  and  in  his  own  way. 
Not  a  main  could  he  throw ;  every  time  I  called  the  unfortunate 
result  I  was  the  object  of  his  bitterest  invective  and  malediction; 
but,  although  I  felt  annoyed  at  this  conduct,  1  heartily  pitied  him. 
All  his  efforts  were  useless;  the  capricious  goddess  was  inexora- 
ble, and  he  threw  out  with  his  last  heavy  stake,  and  burst  into  an 
agony  of  tears.  He  was  a  tall,  good-looking,  prepossessing  young 
man,  and  I  may  truly  say  that  I  never  witnessed  an  occurrence  more 
painful  and  humiliating.  That  which  but  a  moment  before  had  been 
his  own,  and  still  lay  before  him,  was  gone— as  irretrievably  lost  to 
him  as  though  it  had  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  fathomless  ocean  1 
To  add  to  the  poignancy  of  his  distress,  the  following  morning  was 
settling-day  for  the  Derby,  and  he  was  minus  some  hundreds.  With 
the  scalding  tears  upon  his  cheeks,  he  begged  and  implored  for  the 
loan  of  one  hundred  pounds,  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  at  least 
some  show  of  honour.  It  was  refused  him,  Whether  the  request 
was  ultimately  complied  with  in  whole  or  in  part  is  not  known  to 
me  ;  but  not  long  afterwards  he  became  insane  I  And  where  are 
now  his  friends,  his  compeers  of  a  season?  Some  have  taken  the 
beneSt  oJ  the  Insolvent  Court ;  some  have  passed  through  a  fiercer 
ordeal;  others,  with  minimized  capitals,  have  become  the  frequenters 
of  minor  hells;  all  with  deteriorated  fortunes  and  reputation. 

It  may  be  thought^  that  a  gentleman  who  has  lost  above  a  thousand 
pounds  in  a  gaming-house  may  have  the  right  of  cnlrve  by  prescrip- 
tion* Nothing  is  more  unlike  the  fact.  From  the  height  of  his 
prosperity  to  its  declension,  every  occultation  in  his  course  is  noted 
with  the  nicest  observation  ;  for  instance,  playing  for  lower  stakeu, 
a  more  febrile  excitement  when  losing,  occasionally  borrowing  of  a 
friend,  a  cheque  not  punctually  paid,  and,  finally,  a  small  sum  borrow- 
ed of  the  bank,  to  enable  him  to  take  up  a  bill  under  a  very  pressing 
emergency.  These  are  the  little  circumstances  which  lead  to  his 
ultimate  exclusion.  On  some  fine  evening  during  the  ensuing  season 
he  calls,  thinking  to  be  admitted  as  heretofore;  but  he  is  stopped  at 
the  hrst  door  with  the  ready  excuse,  that  "  there  is  nothing  doing.** 
On  the  next  call,  he  is  told  that  "  there  is  no  play  going  on." 

"  No  play?  So  you  said  the  fast  time  I  called;  and  I  have  since 
understood  from  a  friend  that  there  was  play*  Let  me  in  ;  I  want  lo 
see  the  manager." 

"  He  is  not  in,  sir/* 

**  Oh,  very  welfj  then,  I  shall  take  some  other  opportunity  of  seeing 

When  he  does  see  tlie  chef^  the  latter  expresses  most  sincere 
regret  at  the  occurrence^  and  makes  a  most  specious  promise  to  have 
the  interdict  removed.  Thus  assured,  who  now  is  to  oppose  his  en- 
trance ?  Not  the  porter,  surely !  Yes;  the  very  same  person  still 
insists  that  the  great  man  is  not  within  ;  that  he  knows  nothing  about 
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ihe'explanntbn  given,  and  therefore  cannot  admit  him.  Thus  repulsd* 
the  applicant  Diurmurs  a  threat  about  not  paying,  and  thus  endU  Uie 
matter. 

What  is  here  stated  must  be  understood  as  applying  to  comraonen; 
for  a  peer,  however  poor,  can  always  be  turned  to  some  account  The 
high- sounding  title,  oft  repeat cd»  is  not  without  its  influence  on  the 
wealthier  plain  **  Misters"  of  the  company;  and  the  loan  of  a  few 
counters  will  convert  him  into  a  bonnet,*  without  Iris  being  aware  of 
the  et|oivocal  personification.     A  peer,  yet  peerless,  was   that  prime 

mover  of  fun  and  frolic.    Lord   ^   radiant   with   mirth   and  roii- 

chief,  and,  like  young  Phaeton,  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  course  by 
the  adventitious  firing  of  a  puny  world  !  How  would  he  sally  forth 
when  from  his  deep  somnolency  he  would  awake !  he  and  his  insepa- 
rable boon-companion,  to  pursue  their  cat-and-pig-shootfng  diversioti, 
to  the  great  fear  and  perturbation  of  old  women  and  children  I  V\'hat 
a  contrast  to  the  nohle  lord  was  a  certain  field-officer,  who  with 
maiden  modesty  would  walk  in,  take  his  seat,  tell  out  his  gold,  wait 
his  turn,  then  method ically  make  bis  set,  and  call  the  main  t  For  a 
quiet  competitor,  who  could  match  with  Mr.  Placid?  With  what 
nonchalance  would  he  throw  his  hand,  and  with  what  almost  luxuriant 
indolence  win  or  lose  his  money  I 

Of  a  countenance  as  joyous  and  rtani^  but  more  boisterous  io  his 

mirth,  was   Major   .      With  what  a    ffasto  would    he  call  the 

main  I  And  then  his  laughter,  how  rich,  how  explosive  of  good-hu- 
mour I  **a  pleasing  sorcery  that  would  charm  pain  tor  a  while!" 
Thinking  of  him,  I  abjure  all  gravity  as  sinister  and  impertinent. 

But,  then,  again,  C-  ■— ,  Esq.,  not  "Justinian," — him  I  mean  in 
white  cravat,  with  Quaker-mien,  but  in  garb  more  puritan,  —  what 
hast  thou  to  do  with  such  profane  mysteries?  Who  would  deem 
thee  one  of  the  initiated?  "  Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  "  any* 
where.  Have  I  not  witnessed  thee  doing  violence  to  thy  decent 
seeming,  joining  in  bacchanalian  orgies,  and  with  Circean  glee 

'*  Singing  60Dg;s  that  shouhbi't  be  sung, 
Except  by  beggars  and  thieves  unhung  ?'' 

Conspicuous  among  the  elite,  with  smile  of  cherub  on  his  lip, 

handsome  Tom !e  hien-amil', — everybody *s  pet.     What  were  his 

achievements  at  that  lime  I  do  not  recollect;  but  we  know  that  the 
public  lias  not  lost  by  htm. 

Amongst  the  galaxy  not  to  be  found  at  any  other  table  out  of 
Crocklbid's,  were  to  be  seen  w^alking  stately  in,  like  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux, or  (forgive  the  perpetration)  rather  like  two  Castors,  sharing 
their  immortality,  Count  — — -  and  the  Earl  of , 

'''Of  honourable  reckoning  are  ye  both." 

To  say  the  noble  cotmt  was  handsome  is  but  speaking  in  degree,  and 
would  convey  but  a  very  inadecjuate  idea  of  personal  pretensions  of 
the  very  first  order.  The  contour  of  his  features,  taken  sepantelyi 
and  of  his  entire  face,  is  perfectly  Grecian,  more  perfect  than  1  have 
ever  witnessed  ;  no  one  feature  at  variance  with  another^  as  \&  to 
frequently  observed  in  living  models.     The  complexion,  too,  wa«  of 

•  Bonnet,  a  name  giveu  ii>  a  pt*r»on  wbo  playa  as  a  decoy. 


usual  richnesn;  there  was  no  turgid  excrescence,  no  corrugation. 
ith  a  good  forehead,  dark  hair,  and  tall  stature,  the  tout  ensemble 

as  agreeable  as  it  was  imposing. 
Having  given  preference  to  the  noble  count,  as  due  to  a  stranger, 
t  it  not  be  understood  as  want  of  deference  to  the  noble  earl,  whose 
irbanity  a«d  condescension  have  won  *•  golden  opinions  *  of  all  who 
low  him.  The  simviier  in  wndo  is  peculiarly  his,  and  to  serve  him 
iplies  less  a  duty  than  a  delight. 
Willi  slow  and    measured  step,  a  noble  Viscount  glides  in,  and 

ikes  his  seat  among  the  hopefuL     Sir  Y stands  meanwhile 

'oudly  eminent, 

"  And  care 
Sat  on  his  faded  cheek,  but  under  brows 
Of  dauntless  courage,  and  considerate  pride. 
Waiting  revenge/* 

Now  expect  nothing  less  than  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  game, — no 
aibterfuge, — no  compromise, — ^no  quarter.  In  himself  a  host,  his 
»re$ence  inspires  eonfidtfnce  and  security,  lus  play  boldness,  and  his 
Daowledge  of  the  game  protection.  AIL  is  silent;  attention  holds 
bem  mute. 

"  What's  the  main  to  be  ?''  asks  the  baronet. 
'  "1*11  tell  you  directly/'  replies  his  lordship. 

"  I  know  you  Ve  a  slow  coach/*  rejoins  the  other. 

"  The  main  is  seven/*  calls  his  lordship,  after  having  thrown  a  few 
times  outside  the  ring. 

•'  Seven  is  the  main/'  again  is  called  by  tl»e  croupier. 

*•  The  caster  *s  out,  five  pounds  I  *'  exclaims  a  treble  voice,  from  an 
idjoining  room,  adapted  to  temporary  purposes*  **  Five  to  seven." 
Jliree  to  two  against  the  caster.     **  Seven  1     The  caster  *8  out  I  " 

A  handsome  Count  next  takes  the  box,  and  calls  '*Sev-ven/* 

•*  Seven  is  the  main,*'  again  calls  the  croupier. 

"  The  caster's  out,  five  pounds  I"  again  exclaims  the  treble  voice. 
^  Four  to  seven — two  to  one  against  the  caster/' 

"  I  11  take  on  doublets,"  says  one  of  the  triumvirs. 

**  Five  pounds  on  deuces/*  says  the  count,  throwing  down  a  five- 
fe>ound  counter. 

I  "And  ni  go  another  with  you  for  luck/'  observes  the  baronet, 
ihrowing  one  down  also.  **  Throw  'em  gently.  One  at  a  time,  and 
you'll  do  it  for  a  certainty.  That's  it — no.  D — n  those  cinqs  I  how 
©ften  they've  come  up  I " 

*•  Trays  — by  heaven  I  m  on  *era  I  "  exclaims  another  voice. 

•*  Is  this  your  money,  sir  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Captain . 

"  Keep  'em  full  ?" 

"  No/' 

Cinq  deuce.     The  caster  *s  out ! 

The  baronet,  taking  the  box,  calls  for  dice,  and  having  made  his 
choice  and  his  set,  calls  *'  Five  I'*  for  the  main.  And  five  he  tlirows, 
With  tray  deuce. 

**  A  nick,  by  Jove  \  and  I  'm  on  it,"  again  exclaims  the  Captain. 
Five  is  still  called,  and  again  the  baronet  throws  it,  and  continues  to 
throw  in,  to  the  discomfiture  and  dismay  of  out-buckers,  "  Four  to 
five,  haven't  I  ?" 
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'Yes,     SirV- 


,  you 


I'ant  the  four.' 


'*  There  's  Ave  pounds  on  deuces,  and  the  same  on  trays  ami 
qiiatreB/'  (Trays  are  thrown.)  ''There  they  are  I  Book  up,  and 
keep  *em  full.  Five  pounds  on  aces,  and  five  pounds  on  sixes.** 
(Uuatres  are  thrown,)  *"  Quatres  I  There  they  are!  Keep  *eia 
lulL" 

<<He1l  do  it  with  tray  ace,  I  think/ says  one  whose  thought  is 
begotten  of  the  wish. 

**  No,  I  shall  do  It  with  deuces,  if  I  do  it  at  all/'  (He  dribbles  one 
die  out  an  ace.)  **  Keep  your  rake  out  of  the  way,  you  sir,**  (Then 
throwing  the  other  die  the  full  length  of  ilie  table,  up  it  comes  a  quatre 
and  the  caster  is  proclaimed  out.)  '*  D — n  the  confounded  dice  I  ** 
throwing  the  box  at  one  of  the  lamps,  **  that  made  a  difference  of  full 
two  Ijuridred  pounds  to  me,  I  was  afraid  of  it.  It  was  all  through 
overloading  the  coach  f  As  soon  as  I  saw  that  d — d  ace  come  up,  I 
wouldn't  have  given  a  tig  for  my  chance.  Here,  give  me  fi?e  hundred 
jwund-notes  for  these  things,"  putting  up  the  counters. 

"  Well/'  observes  the  County  **you  have  not  done  so  badJy,  after 
all.     ^*  It  is  enough  to  make  a  tour  to  Rome  and  bock/* 

This  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance  of  the  mortifying  results  to 
which  the  baronet  in  question  has  been  subjected.  One  evening  when 
the  bank  was  broken,  he  won  three  thousand  pounds  I  and,  what  is  of 
nearly  as  primary  importance,  he  took  it  all  away  with  him.  About 
an  hour  aflerw^ards,  some  of  the  establishment  were  sitting  in  casual 
talk,  when  in  came  the  baronet,  and,  walking  to  the  supper-table,  he 
took  up  a  piece  of  bread. 

"What  is  it,  Sir  V ^?     Do  you  want  a  light  for  your  cigar?" 

'*  No ;  I  only  wanted  to  put  a  piece  of  bread  into  my  mouthy  to 
take  the  taste  of  the  cigar  out  of  it/' 

He  was  therefore  quitting  the  room^  and  had  already  the  door  in  hif 
hand,  w^licn  the  t7/e/^ proposed  to  play  him  a  match  for  one  thousand 
pounds.  The  baronet  declined.  He  then  offered  him  five  pounds 
to  play,  and  that,  if  he  liked^  P.  should  take  the  box  along  with 
them. 

"  No.     I  will,  if  you  *11  give  me  a  pony/'*  said  Sir  V . 

After  a  good  deal  of  demurring,  during  which  he  again  quitted  the 
room,  but  was  called  back,  the  match  was  eventually  made,  and  down 
they  sat  to  it  teft-thfete.  It  was  to  be  money  against  money,  and  no 
counters.  They  were  soon  warm  in  the  enthusiasra  of  the  game,  di- 
vested of  coat  and  neckerchief^  their  hats  on  tlie  table  full  of  bank- 
notes and  gold.  By  twelve  oVlock  in  the  day — oh^  dire  vicissitude  I 
— not  one  penny  of  the  gathered  heap,  not  a  beggar*8  dole  wa*  leA  to 
him  f 

**  With  the  year  seasons  return/*  and  with  the  seai&ons  thriving 
blacklegs  and  broken  gamblers.  With  these  latter  it  was  that  **^our 
governor**  said  it  was  his  greatest  aversion  to  meet*  To  obtain  a 
succession  of  new  victim b»  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  every  stra- 
tagem that  ingenuity  could  devise.  Notoriety  was  at^  means  to  this 
end.  Going  out  with  the  hounds, — a  drive  in  'the  park^ — b  box  at 
the  theatre,— any  mode  by  which  he  could  project  himself  to  the 
notice  of  society,  —  a  newspaper  paragraph  drawn  up  by  himselfi 
and  even  hostile, — a  caricature, — a  stale  pun, — an  absurd  and  f^^ 
•  Pony,  twenty-Bve  pfumdi. 
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report, — any  species,  in  slinrt,  of  jtiaiserw  llmt  suggested  iUelf. 
Thuii,  in  his  usnal  tone  and  keeping,  it  was  antiounced  as  a  no* 
vehy    to   the   sporting  world   tliat  si  great  hazard  match  for  twenty 

thousand  pounds  was   to  be  played  in  — Street,  the  challenge 

having  been  accepted  by  a  French  party  !  Accordingly,  at  ten 
o'clock,  an  hour  earlier  than  ordinary,  after  a  few  arrivals,  the  par- 
ties concerned  were  ushered  in  solemn  form  to  the  table,  each  in  a 

cloak,   and  masked  in   a  black  vizard.     Old was  umpire.     To 

give  on  appearance  of  reality,  three  sets  of  new  dice  were  opened, 
and  the  main  and  chance  called  and  kept  by  the  ivory  tablets  having 
the  indices  marked  on  them,  instead  of  being  left  to  the  memory 
of  the  croupier,  as  is  the  usual  custom.  SometimcSj  in  the  course  of 
play*  new  dice  were  called;  in  which  case  **  the  governor"  would  gather 
up  those  in  use,  and  throw  them  to  the  other  end  of  tlie  room,  for 
anybody  to  pick  up  that  might  choose  to  do  so.  When  the  evening's 
play  was  closed,  which  was  generally  in  about  an  hour,  depending 
a  little  on  the  influx  of  company,  the  dice  were  thrown  away,  and 
the  parties  again  ushered  in  silent  state  up  stairs  to  unmask.  New 
dice  were  opened  every  evening,  and  the  deepest  apparent  interest  was 
exhibited,  and  the  fluctuations  of  the  game  were  duly  noticed  in  the 
weekly  and  diurnal  papers,  to  attract  fresh  simpletons.  Scarcely  had 
two  or  three  evenings  elapsed  before  the  increase  of  company  proved 
the  success  of  the  scheme,  it  is  true  some  doubted,  some  questioned, 
some  tried  to  peer  into  the  masks,  some  indicated  their  thoughts  by 
pointing  their  sticks  over  the  left  shoulder,  while  others  laughed  out- 
right at  the  flagrancy  of  the  Immbug  ;  and,  although  the  general  sen- 
timent was  expressed  in  the  same  words  that  so  frequently  escaped 
the  lips  of  the  sagacious  Mr.  Burctiall,  in  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield," 
the  **  fudge  "  answered,  because  the  visitors  who  came  to  scoff  re- 
mained to  play.  One  of  the  Frenchmen,  who  was  thought  to  be 
•*  nciit  as  imported,**  iJOtwithstur»ding  his  capacious  frill,  and  a  brooch 
that,  for  size,  might  vie  with  a  rui/tafer^  and  with  rings  enough  on  his 
fingers  to  set  up  a  Jew  pedlar,  was  discovered  to  l>ear  so  strong  a 
resemblance  to  a  knowing  hand,  tlmt  he  was  compelled  to  resign 
his  character,  leaving  the  remaining  actors,  and  a  couple  of  billiard- 
players,  to  finiiih  the  piece.  Towards  the  close  of  the  match,  ten 
one-lhousand-pound  bank-notes  were  disjilayed  on  the  table,  by  wny 
of  a  coup  (faiL  This  closed  the  interest  of  the  affair.  The  French 
party,  I  need  hardly  state,  were  t!ie  losers ;  and  our  play  resumed  its 
usual  course. 

The  next  expedient  to  draw  was  the  great  billiard  match,  an- 
nounced to  be  played  as  a  trial  of  skill  between  the  gentlemen  of  the 
East  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  West,  and  to  be  played  for  a  large 
stake.  The  players  de  fncto  were  no  other  than  two  professional 
adepts.  Some  line  play  was  exhibited.  However,  the  interest  very 
soon  subsided » the  lookers  on  being  more  desirous  to  play  themselves 
than  to  be  observers  of  the  play  o\^  others.  Thus  the  much  vaunted 
match,  after  two  or  three  weeks,  having  "  dragged  its  slow  length 
along,'*  expired,  nobody  hardly  knowing  when  or  how,  save  that  the 
result  was  that  the  W^est-end  gentleman,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was 
the  winner. 

One  of  the  minor  theatres  was  the  next  plaything,  and  a  very 
pretty  toy  it  was.    Here  was  enough  to  gratify  any  motlerate  vanity; 
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all  the  actors,  and  no  small  part  of  the  audience,  looking  up  ti>  die 
new  proprietor  for  patronage^ — 


''Jove  in  his  chair^ 
Of  the  sky  lord  mayor," 

could  not  have  dispensed  joy  to  mortals  more  graciously  than  **  llic 
governor"  distributed  orders.  We  had  no  need  to  ask  for  iheni :  we 
wrote  them  by  the  dozen.  To  the  performers,  and  alt  about  tl^e 
theatre,  he  certainly  was  liberal  ;  and,  by  skilful  management,  the 
theatre  was  raised  to  a  point  of  excellence  it  had  never  before,  nor 
has  ever  since,  attained.  Several  able  performers,  that  now  grace 
the  London  stage,  owe,  if  not  their  ditmt^  at  least  their  claims  to 
public  notice,  to  the  fostering  liand  of  the  spirited  proprietor  of  thtf 
little  theatre  ;  nor  were  authors  forgotten.  Amongst  the  former  weft 
a  lovely  widow  and  her  sisters.  By  the  by.  I  dare  say  ihis  lady  wtU 
recollect  the  diamond  necklace  with  which  a  rival  actress  was  occxl- 
sionally  emblazoned.  It  was  a  row  of  single  stones,  gradually  Ic^s* 
ening  from  the  centre,  and  would  have  been  worth  about  Uiree  hun* 
dred  pounds,  if —  But  sometimes,  we  are  told,  "  rich  gifts  wax  poor'* 
— I  forget  myseU ;  they  wxre  only  lent,  and  an  attendant  waited 
every  evening  to  take  them  away-  The  widow,  1  recollect,  treated 
the  'matter  in  a  very  dignified  manner,  declaring  '*  that  she  would 
never  appear  in  borrowed  jewels."  Now  I  will  not  accuse  this  lady  of 
envying  the  wearer  of  such  valuables;  but  1  hereby  inform  her  that, 
if  she  desire  to  possess?  them,  she  may  gratify  herself  by  purchasing 
the  identical  necklace  for  the  simple  sum  of  tive  pounds  sterling,  in 
Jermyn  Street,  Si.  James's,  the  tine  valuable  diamonds  being  no  other 
than  fine  paste  ! 

We  now  again  had  an  eye  to  business,  and  were  not  unmindful  of 
the  attraction  of  good  dinners.  Our  "spread,"  from  day  to  day,  was 
sufficiently  luxurious.  To  enter  into  detail  might  be  tedious;  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  venison  and  turtle  were  not  forgotten,  with  eniremHMt 
and  everything  de  suile,  fruit,  preserves,  ices,  jellies,  &c.  The  table 
was  decorated  with  a  very  splendid  plateau  down  the  centre^  and  a 
variety  of  rich  gilt  vases,  ewers,  jugs,  &c-  Still,  with  all  this,  tliough 
we  might  not  be  deficient  in  grace,  we  lacked  honour.  We  could  not 
boast  piUriciarr  ]>atronage,  as  not  a  single  peer  condescended  to  be  a 
guest.  Play  again  beginning  to  revive,  and  new  faces  to  app«r 
among  us,  circumstances  wore  a  more  cheerful  aspect*  **  No  joy 
without  its  neighbour  sorrow  1'*  Let  the  bon-vivatti  sigh — let  the  bib- 
acious  grieve — the  "  spreads  "  were  to  be  discontinued  1  Ve  brdliant 
diners-out,  ye  happy  ^2w  1 — ye  juniiir  members  that  domiciliate  at 
junior  clubs,  and  dine  at  chop-house  prices,  ye  can  sympathise  with 
the  bereft  of  such  an  eleemosynary  meal  1 

Our  visitors  generally  came  in  parties  of  five  or  six,  and  ihey  would 
usuaNy  hold  together  through  the  season,  while  there  was  a  five* 
pound  note  among  them.  Then  they  would  suddenly  disappear,  [ike 
Bwa!lowa  in  autumn,  and  not  one  of  them  would  ever  be  seen  again* 

A  celebrated  novelist,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  used  to  look  in  oc- 
cnsionally.  1  recollect  he  partly  promised  to  write  a  piece  of  do- 
mestic interest  for  the  little  theatre,  There  were  a  few  of  the 
friends  of  Ireland^  and   a   few    from   tlic  Land  o*   Cakes:    M*L*.., 
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L..»..,  G ,  Sic.     They  were  constant  while  the  siller  lastedi  then 

homewards  took  their  solitary  way. 

As  in  a  theatre,  when  a  new  actor  appears,  the  whole  arrangement 
of  things  takes  a  differeiU  turn,  so  it  was  with  us  when  Lord  — ^, 
the  facetious  lover  of  mirth  and  mischief  I  have  before  alluded  to, 
came  among  us.  At  every  interruption  of  play,  sport  of  all  kinds 
was  the  order  of  the  day;  boxing,  single-stick,  throwing  orange-peel, 
singing,  cocking,  &c.  Cocking  is  played  in  the  following  manner: 
The  two  birds,  or  non-feathered  bipeds,  being  seated  on  the  ground, 
the  knees  are  bent  nearly  perpendicular,  so  as  to  bring  the  heels 
under  them ;  the  arms  are  then  passed  under  the  thighs ;  and  from 
between  the  legs,  which  are  tied  together,  the  hands  grasp  a  stick 
that  passes  in  front.  Thus  pinioned,  and  pUiced  opposite  each  other, 
each  makes  an  effort  to  thrust  his  toes  under  those  of  his  opponent, 
and,  by  raising  them,  to  throw  his  adversary  right  over.  In  effecting 
this  consist  the  expertness  and  the  drollery. 

It  was  at  length  felt  desirable  to  be  more  exclusive  than  hitherto; 
and,  to  this  end,  a  negotiation  was  entered  into  with  the  proprietor 
of  Covent  Garden  theatre*  Accordingly^  a  room  was  (itted  up,  and 
a  bank  was  to  be  put  down  for  the  purpose  of  play,  to  be  accessible 
only  to  privileged  persons,  who  were  each  to  have  entree  by  means 
of  a  gilt  Bramali  key,  to  be  given  into  their  own  possession.  The 
scheme  was  abandoned,  if  I  remember,  on  some  [jublic  scrtiple,  and 
the  drawing-room  of  our  house  was  substituted,  a  lock  for  the  keys 
being  placed  on  the  drawing-room  door.  In  consequence  of  now 
playing  to  patrician  members  only,  who  were  all  asked  up  stairs,  the 
large  room  below  was  soon  gradually  leftj  like 

'*  Some  banquet  \vA\  deserted, 
Whose  lights  are  fJed,  wljose  garlands  dead. 
And  all  of  life  depsirted. 

*' La  deitm^e  dti  joueur  est  ^crite  sup  Its  pi>rte«  de  Tenfer.  Fi!§  ingrutt  fib 
df ji  parriL'idL%  tu  Acra*  6iiouic  Cijiipnble  et  \tvte  rt^nator^.  Lif  jeu  oiivrira  \\n\\r  loi 
l^alMOie  de  tous  Ifs  vnaux,  tes  jmtrs  semnt  comptts  par  te»  L-rimeii,  i*t  ta  v  le  B^teirw 
dra  dttijs  la  rDisere,  le»  larmes,  et  les  rumorda." — La  Vie  tCun  Joueur. 

The  above  lines  are  by  no  means  overcharged  ;  for  every  evil  in- 
cident to  our  common  nature  will  be  iiiduced,  and  will  fjl  with  ag- 
gravated severity  on  the  victim  of  the  insatiate  passion  of  gaming.  I 
have  sliown  the  unavoidable  results  of  this  vice;  the  reader  has  seen, 
as  from  a  tower,  its  downward  progress  to  poverty  and  crime,  and  I 
may  add,  premature  death  ! 

B -,  an  emplot/^  in  a  government  office,  was  a  reserved,  gentle- 
manlike man,  who  never  asked  a  favour,  and  never  dreamed  that  he 
ivould  want  one.  Wiih  the  first  loan  his  independent  spirit  sunk,  and 
his  downward  career  received  no  check.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow 
him  to  the  sad  conclusion  of  life's  drama;  but  let  us  rather  take  a  ge- 
neral view  of  those  who  are  excluded  when  once  convicted  of  tlie  crime 
of  poverty.  When  the  door  of  the  [dace  where  he  had  slaked  thou* 
sands  is  closed  against  him,  the  gambler  seeks  iiululgence  for  big  fatal 
passion  in  the  lowest  hells,  the  associate  of  threadbare  outcasts,  the 
sharer  of  spoil  with  beings  whom  he  detests.  His  relatives  disown 
him;  the  tradesman  who  has  long  served  his  family  grudgingly  lends 
him  a  shilling,  and  boasts  of  the  loan  round  the  neighbourhood; 
friends  fall  off,  acquaintances  cut  hi  in  ;  his  home  reflects  nothing  but 
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the  borrors  of  conscience,  the  whisper  of  affection  is  his  direst  re- 
proach, the  lisped  love  of  infancy  his  most  bitter  agony.  But  tbm 
are  Btill  dregs  in  the  cup  of  advcrgity,  which  many  gamblers  have  to 
swallow  more  deeply  steeped  in  the  heart's  poison  ;  the  desperate  re* 
source  of  forgery*  the  felon*s  bar,  the  dishonoured  name,  and  the  con* 
vict's  grave.  Nor  is  this  the  necessary  result  of  cheating;  gambling, 
even  on  the  fairest  conditions,  is  the  certain  road  to  infamy  and  ruin; 
the  bankers  themselves,  in  spite  of  the  odds  in  their  favour,  are  alike 
sufferers;  and  I  have  heard  an  authority,  which  I  cannot  doubt,  ihtt 
Crockford  has  been  "beaten  to  tears/* 

The  breaking  of  a  bank  is  a  doleful  circumstance  for  the  banken, 
andj  ir^deed,  for  nil  but  the  fortunate  winner  It  is  not  a  liltle  curi- 
ous to  see  the  long  faces  which  the  players  assume  as  tliey  severally 
drop  in,  and  hear  the  tidings  so  fatal  to  their  bright  anticipations.  On 
such  occasions  some  go  away,  and  o titers,  forming  themselves  into  a 
social  fireside  group,    amuse   each   other  by  the  various  anecdotes 

afforded  by  the  chances  of  play.     It  is  told  how ,  when  out  on 

a  day-rule  from  the  Bench,  placed  down  the  rule  instead  of  a  note, 
and  won  ;  how  his  run  of  luck  continued  until  he  was  winner  of 
several  thousand  pounds,  with  which  he  obtained  his  liberation,  but 
only  to  continue  the  same  mad  career,  and  ♦'  return  back  to  the  pliicf 
from  whence  he  came,"  How  another  cleverly  substituted  a  five-pound 
note  for  fifty.  How  a  third  staked  three  bright  farthings,  and  having 
won,  was  paid  in  sovereigns ;  and  how  many  clever  players  had,  from 
a  run  of  ill-luck,  been  cleaned  out  by  novices.  Each  envies  the  for- 
tune of  those  who  had  broken  the  bank  ;  and»  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing similar  success,  each  becomes  more  desperately  confirmed  in  hw 
ruinous  propensities.  A  few  brief  months  roll  by;  and  of  those  who 
assembled  round  that  fireside  the  fate  must  be  sought  in  tlie  records 
of  the  prison,  of  banishment,  or  of  the  grave  1 
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OcKAN  BTid  earth  restore 
All  chat  your  arrit^i  i^ritnmh  ! 

Fnim  every  ili!tL:i[it  ^lu>^f, 
Come  10  the  g^the ring— come  I 

Siiges  of  days  gone  hy, 

Lrfiijff  nioriI*ierinx  m  ihe  tomb, 
H&stti  to  the  Ti?alm!«  on  high^ 

Come  to  the  gaihenng— ^time  f 

Warrior  witb  laurelPd  browj 
Who  fix*d  a  Tiation*s  doom^ 

Coine  to  the  judgment  noxr^ 
Come  to  tbe  {pitheritig — come  I 

Mftideti  with  lip  of  rost?, 
And  brow  of  PariiLn  stoni!'^ 

Iliiflte  from  thy  ]im|f  repose, 
l^ome  to  the  gaibering — come  ! 


Bnght  was  thy  dark  eye^ft  ifkwii. 
Fair  was  thy  check  o(  \*ioom^ 

Again  tho94j  cfiftrms  th»U  hmm  ; 
Comi!  to  the  g«th«riiig — come ! 

Mourner  with  teArlul  »ye, 
Hiiflte  to  tJiy  !i|Hrtt%  home, 

A  p««oefiit  rest  on  high  ; 

Come  to  the  gathering — coaoc  ' 

Loved  one  of  dayit  gone  by, 

Haste  from  the  gravest  cold  gliMH 

Again  we  meet  on  high  ; 

Come  to  the  gathertog— cobmi! 

Ocean  and  earth,  restore 
All  that  yotir  arms  entomb, 

MyriaflB  from  every  ihate^ 

C'ome  to  tiie  gnthenng — come  1 
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THE  MANXMAN  AND  HIS  VISITOR, 

Who  the  deiril  are  you  ? 

Thoiiffhtteu  saying. 


A  Manxman  old,  in  the  wmtry  cold. 
Was  scaled  before  his  hearth. 

And   he  thouiorht   of  tlie  pa«t^  oa  the 
wintVy  bla&t 
Rt)ird  fearful  o'er  the  earth* 

He  had  no  child,  and  his  home  wm  wild, 

Amid  the  moiintaiiiFi  lone  ; 
His  wife  was  in  hedj  b«it  he  wish*ci  her 
dead, 

For  »he  was  a  crabbed  old  hone. 

Straight  aa  a  beam  did  the  Manxmaa 
Beem, 

And  an  awful  look  had  he  ; 
I  speak  uf  his  youth,  when  he  lu  truth 

Did  revel  upon  the  »ea. 

Dut  now  was  he  bent,  and  hh  vigour 
spent, 

And  his  eyu  was  cold  as  day, 
And  H  wicked  paiu^  a^i^ain  and  again, 

Did  plague  him  every  day. 

He  once  was  bi>ld»  but  now  was  old, — 

He  once  was  very  proud  ; 
He  knew  no  fear,  nur  had  shed  a  tear, 

But  now  he  wai^d  ah»ud. 

And  why  did  he  wail,  and  why  turn 
pale. 

And  his  flesh  begin  to  creep, 
As  from  lii$  Aeat  he  piled  the  peat^ 

And  fohle*!  his  arms  to  sleep  ? 

*«  For  what  now  here  have  I  to  fear. 
With  a  drop  to  ki*©p  me  warm  ? 

What  hauntA  my  head  ?"  the  Manx- 
man Haid, 
*'  Since  I  have  done  no  harm, 

**  The  devil  may  be  iipon  the  saa, 

Or  walking  o*er  the  earth  ; 
Can  he  molest,  when  I  Ve  done  my  beat, 

E*en  from  my  very  birth  ? 

"^  I  'II  atake  a  penny  there  *b  sinners  full 
many, 

Without  his  need  of  me  ; 
Come  when  be  may,  ^ve  me  fair  play. 

And  vanquish *d  he  shall  be  !'' 

With  this  speech  lo  bold,  the  Manxman 
cold 
Grew  calmer  than  before, 
And  his  Idood  did  ^ow  with  a  wanner 
glow 
Right  out  from  his  heart**  core. 


Upon  his  breast  his  chin  did  rest, 
Hif  limli5  were  gently  cnMUi'd, 

He  did  not  care  the  breadth  of  a  hair 
For  the  world  and  all  its  cost 

And  slumber  now  did  sweetly  throw 

Her  ^eittle  raiMt  around, 
And  the  Manxman's  eye  at  her  lullaby 

Was  in  silken  fetters  bound. 

Ah,  uruel  ttmnt !  ah,  idle  vaunt  I 

The  siumherer  h  deiM^ived, 
And  hence  his  mind,  more  unconiined, 

la  not  one  whit  reheved. 

For,  8twn  as  sleep  did  oVr  him  creep, 

The  fearful  sig^hts  begtin. 
And  now  he  roll'd,  and  nejcthegrowl'd. 

In  Bootb  it  was  no  fun. 

His  wife  a-hed  right  over  head. 
Came  softly  down  the  stairs  ; 

But  lie  took  no  heed,  so  j»he  Mrtth  speed 
Went  hack  to  say  her  prayers. 

And  aoon  she  wept,  and  soon  she  slept ; 

But  first  she  cried  in  scorn, 
'^Through  many  a  night,  till  morning 
light, 

I  have  been  left  forlorn.'* 

Now  the  Rfanxman  bold,  in  spite  of  his 
scold, 
Had  oft  done  so  before; 
For  he  loved  his  life,  atui  he  loved  his 
wife, 
But  he  loved  his  pig  the  more. 

And  now  for  awhile  a  lurid  smile 
V^ould  o'er  his  features  play. 

And  quickly  again  he  writhed  in  pain, 
And  something  strove  to  say. 

What  man  alive  can  ever  strive 
To  guide  the  brain  in  sleep. 

When  dreams  will  come  of  ills  at  botne, 
Or  terrors  o*er  the  depp  ? 

RIS    DECAMS. 

Soon  as  the  Manxman  fell  asleep, 

A  little  robin  €ame» 
His  gentle  breast  did  redden  deep 

Before  the  cottage  flame. 

WhereVr   the   Matutman's  dream   did 

That  robin  chirp'd  in  song 
O'er  flijod  or  field,  o'er  pbtin  or  grove, 
The  rohin  roved  along. 
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Bui  oh  I  that  song  wan  not  of  earthy — 
'Twitt  *me  of  wratli  and  pain. 

So  reft  of  all  its  common  mirth. 
It  pierced  the  J^Ianxman's  brain. 

He  dream 'd  it  was  a  day  of  youth, 

When  he  essay *d  to  piny 
With  other  boy!i\l  tell  the  truth) 

In  Ramsay* A  bcauteoui  bay. 

Some  buihled  houses  on  the  sand, 
And  ftomc  would  races  nm  ; 

In  short,  it  was  a  happy  band, 
Bent  eagerly  on  fun. 

A  fair* haired  boy,  of  gentle  heart. 
And  manners  sweetly  mild. 

Did  build  upon  the  shore  apart » 
And  thus  his  time  beguiled. 

That  boy  in  muide  and  in  song 

Did  afterwards  exccU 
And  men   would   round   the  minstrel 
throngs 

They  loved  his  lay  so  well. 

But  now  a  youth  with  envious  eye 

Observed  his  lonely  way, 
And  more  than  rudely  askM  hina  why 

He  would  not  come  and  play  ? 

And  soon,  before  he  eoiJd  reply, 
Had  prission  dealt  the  wound  ; 

All  gallier'd  round  with  pitying  eye, — 
The  gentle  boy  had  »woon*d  ! 

And  now  the  Manxman  saw  the  blood 
Stream  down  the  fair  boy'!*  face  ; 

He  mark'd  the  other's  hellish  mood, 
And  felt  the  fouJ  disgrace. 

Ay,  wide  bin  arms  did  the  Jlklanxmnn 
fiiniT, 

And  heavily  did  he  nigh  ; 
But  he  felt  far  more  the  robin'ft  stingy 

As  i(  peck'd  hcneath  his  eye. 


AXOTBEH    DREAM. 

Again'— »a  dark  youth  luved  a  girl, 

They  walk*d  alone  at  eve  ; 
He  caD'd  her  oft  his  fairest  pearl. 

He  never  could  deceive. 

But  men  are  false,  as  most  maids  koow. 
And  vows  are  rashly  given  ; 

And,  though  he  swore  liy  all  below. 
And  ail  his  hope  of  heaven, 

Time  toon  saw  the  maid  forsaken, 
And  markM  her  glazed  eye. 

Anil  then  ahe  ne'er  again  did  waken, 
Fi>r  she  did  grieve  and  die. 


They  bore  her  to  her  grave  with  i 

Upon  a  fir»e  May  day  j 
A  multittide  did  walk  alongy.*- 

•Twas  ill  to  keep  away. 

Aliove  Kirk  J^f  anghold  church  she  (i^ 

And  Koftly  shall  she  rest. 
Until  she  eoan  with  sweet  vurpriie 

To  Him  who  love4  her  be»t. 

The  Manxman*s  dream  waa  of  her  ( 
Her  pale  corpse  MemM  full  nigh ; 

And  the  robin    m«rk*d    hit  w 
state, 
Am  ii  pecked  Umeaik  kit  «f)r. 


AKOTBXIt    DACAUp 

Again — ^uprm  a  summer*!  sea 

A  seaman  sailM  mway. 
Ho  saw  the  moon  most  m^niZy 

GleaxD  on  the  midnight  sprsy. 

He  watch'd  the  sun  o'er  the  nppbire 
wave 

Rise  beautiful  and  gr«nd  ; 
It  such  a  joyous  feeling  gsve^ 

He  could  not  wish  for  laniL 

Ere  long  a  ruthless  wind  did  bh)w, 
The  sea  rollM  mountains  mad. 

Scarce  could  they  iteer  that  wsyward 
prow — 
Our  ^tailor  be  grew  sad* 

At  midnight  on  this  wildemees 

A  lonely  liark  did  near. 
They  raised  a  cry  of  deep  distresi. 

And  all  that  cry  did  hear. 

The  captain  with  an  oath  oil^d  on, 
Oiir  sailor  checr'd  his  word. 

And    right   tliey   ateer'd  their  course 
along. 
As  men  that  never  heard. 

They  saw  the  shivering  wretches  fling 
Their  feeble  arms  on  high  ; 

And  our  Manxman  groau'd  at  the  ro. 
bin*8  sting. 
At  U  pecked  heneaih  hit  e§t. 


A  PQiTRTH  DasAsr. 

Again — away  for  the  northern  sett 
Our  seaman  blithely  sail'd, 

Wliere   the  cold    his   very  breath  did 
freeise. 
And  like  a  child  he  wail*d. 

Huge  hilh  of  ice  as  granite  ttone 
Eiieompa!i!i'd  them  around, 

A  floating  rock  so  va»t  and  lone. 
An  ialttiid  when  aground. 


*  A  custom  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
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And  now  like  moontftinfl  would  they 
mteu 

With  noise  ss  loudeit  thunder, 
Ai  •okmiily  as  friends  might  maet, 

Then  proudly  break  asunder. 

Bach  moment  then  might  he  the  lajit, 

Ni>t  one  withmit  iu  fear  ; 
Our  saibr  mused  upon  the  pnst, 

When  ail  around  gmw  drear. 

AIas  I  ^twBB  not  a  gentle  thought 

That  stole  upon  hi&  brain  ; 
He  vntv*d,  or  he  was  good  for  nou^t^ 

Their  cnptain  he  M  arraign . 

*«  My  boys,"  he  ipnke  untt)  the  crew, 

^'^  We  all  shall  pencil  here  ; 
Why  darkly  wait  with  light  in  flew  ? 

Away,  then,  let  us  steer. 

*'  Our  captain  is  a  hardened  man, 
Bui  our  stout  hands  are  free  \ 

Come^  follow  up  my  glorious  pUn^ 
Hurrah  for  lil>erty  T' 

A  miiaion&ry,  who  sailM  along 

For  any  heathen  land, 
Wlio  nerer  did  a  mortal  wrong 

Upon  the  deck  did  stand. 

One  word  he  fipake,  a  word  of  pence^ 

With  eye  and  arcent  mild. 
The  angry  hursts  of  passion  cease, 

The  crew  are  reconciled. 

Oar  taihir  awful  oaths  did  lift 

To  Ood  in  heiiven  almve. 
He  wotdd  have  cait  the  num  adrift 

Upon  the  waste  to  rove. 

The  Manxman  saw  the  anger  lurk, 
And  ttie  bo^vom  awi'lling  high  ^ 

But  he  fdt  the  robin  more  at  work, 
At  U  peeked  beneath  hi*  #jw. 


THE    DREAM8   ENDED. 

The    Manxman    awoke^    and    lookM 
around. 

No  nibiii  could  he  see  ; 
He  taw  no  sight,  he  heard  m*  sounds — 

What  could  the  vision  be  ? 

An  old  grey  hare  sat  on  her  nimpi* 

And  ccHiUy  wiped  her  face ; 
The  Manxman  icrearoM,  and  with  a 
jump 

She  bounded  from  the  place. 

He  tum'd,  and,  seated  on  a  chair, 

Beheld  a  lady  grand. 
H«  could  not  think  what  she  did  there, 

Until,  in  fpeech  to  bland. 


She  spake  :^<^  I  enter  here,  kind  friend. 

For  shelter  for  the  night ; 
I  IruHt  you  will  my  cause  defend. 

And  help  the  poor  to  right." 

The  false  Manxman,  the  false  Itlanz- 
man. 
Says  he,  **  I  never  will 
Drive   out   the   poor   from    before   my 
door, — 
Myself  I  *d  sooner  kill ! 

And  thus  he  spake,  for  wide  awake 

He  view'd  tiie  lady  fine. 
And  many  a  ring,  like  a  glittering  thing, 

Upon  her  hand  did  shine. 

She  talk'd  apaoe«  as  her  wrinkled  face 
Was  shadowM  by  the  night, 

Sare  when  a  gleam  from  the  6.re  did 
beam 
Upon  her  eye  so  bright. 

This  ancient  dame  seemM  to  be  lame, 
And  the  hare  had  limpM  aside ; 

But  glances  stole  like  a  burning  coal 
From  out  her  eye  of  pride. 

And,  though  she  was  old,  to  the  Manx- 
man cold 

She  spake  m  free  and  tender. 
That  loudly  he  swore  he  *d  die  before 

He  ever  could  uffiend  her. 

<*  Y<3n  never  gave,'*  said  the  lady  grave, 

**  The  least  offence  to  me  ; 
And   now    your    speech    doth   warmly 
preach 

Vou  'U  BFCr  kindly  be." 

To   the  Manxman's  view  the   flamet 
buru'd  blue ; 

But  he  car**d  uoi  for  it  now  ; 
For  the  lady's  word  was  all  he  heard, 

And  It  caused  a  wondrous  glow. 

*'  ikiadam,  indeed,"  said  he  with  speed, 
**  You  seem  to  know  me  weU  ; 

But  never  liefr>re  within  this  door. 
Or  in  this  lonely  dell, 

"  Have  I  ever  seen  so  gracious  a  f)uwn 

To  talk  with  one  so  poor. 
And,  pray,  may  I  dare  to  question  where 

You  have  teen  me  before  ?*" 

**  Your  parents   dear,  who  lived  long 
here. 
Were  right  well  known  to  me ; 
They  loved  me  well,  as  I  needi  mutt 
tell 
And  will  remembered  be, 

**  And  from  your  birth,  upnn  this  earth. 
Oh  t  I  have  watch 'd  you  long  ; 

For  many  an  hour,  with  hearty  power » 
You  Ve  named  me  in  your  song." 


The  popular  belief  tliat  witches  enter  hares. 
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**  Your    name,    indeed/*    ngmib    with 
fipei'tl 

The  mmlest  Manxmim  cried, 
***  I  da  run  know, — and  surf  ly  now 
My  memory  hulh  denied/* 

•*  How  can  ihat  l»e,"  *aid  she,  with  glee, 
"  When  you  have  W*eu  my  care  ? 

1  SAW  you  pUy  in  Rtimsny  hay 
With  the  hoy  of  the  golden  hair." 

The  MAnxm&n't  eyes  with  quick,  tiir- 
pri»e 

I  ween  were  opened  wide^ 
And  he  did  a  tare  with  an  awful  gUre 

On  the  lady  hy  his  side. 

**  I  WW  you  walk  in  hiving  talk, 
With  the  girl  to  young  and  fair ; 

On  the  very  eve  you  did  deceive 
I  communed  with  you  there. 

*•  In  the  funeral  hour  1  saw  them  lower 

Her  pale  face  in  the  grave. 
And  you  were  as  gay  as  that  May-day 

Upon  the  distant  wave. 

**  Ere  the  nettle  grew,  another  with  you 

Did  rave  uiili«»eding  there- 
She  id  now  in  bed  right  over  bead. 
One  broken  down  with  care.** 

The    Manxman    groaned,    and   glar«5J 
around 

As  wild  as  a  bird  of  prey  ; 
All  in  bis  fright  he  cursed  the  night, 

And  longM  for  break  of  day. 

But  the  lady  dstill  would  have  her  will, 

Nor  could  she  be  denied  ; 
As  his  hlood  ran  cold,  she  grew  more 
bold, 

Stilt  doser  at  his  side. 

'^  I  coold  not  faiU  when  yon  set  lail, 

To  guide  you  on  the  sea. 
And  when   that  storm  did  heaven  de- 
form, 
I  liade  you  ding  to  me. 

*^  I  fear'd,  indeed,  lest  your  heart  shmild 
bleed 
When  you  saw  the  lonely  wreck  ; 
But  your  captain's  voice  was  all  your 
dioice. 
As  you  swore  upon  the  deck. 

^^Thoae  seamen  brave   met   a  watery 
grave ; 

Most  pioui  aotilii  were  they; 
And  from  Paradise  they  all  shall  rise 

Upon  ttie  Judgment  day," 

The  woman  scowl'd,  and  the  thunders 
roird 
As  she  spoke  that  very  wnrd  ; 
He  would   have  prayM^   but  was  sore 
afraid 
For  all  that  he  had  heard. 


*^  I  saird  with  yon  atiii  a  jorU]  err 
*M%d  the  ioeAjerga  floating  Ky  ; 

And,  when  your  hand  did  spurn  « 
mand, 
I  markM  your  blood  •  red  eye. 

*<  The  churchman  so  pale,  who  did  prt. 
vaiJ, 

Is  still  my  greatest  fne  ; 
He  baffled  me  then,  and  will  agiUn, 

hoF  the  Gospel  is  to  grow,** 

**  And  be  it  so."  cried  the  Ma 
now. 
As  ne'er  he  had  spake  before  ; 
And  the  lady  frowa*d,  and  ttamp'd  1 

ground^ — 
In  truth  he  said  no  ttunn^ 

**  I  may  not  yield,  for  in  yw»r  field 

I  saw  you  dig  last  mora  ; 
You  could  not  find  things  to  your  mtud. 

As  you  look'd  around  in  tetrn. 

*^  A  robin  sweet  in  the  snowy  sleet 

Did  bop  within  your  view. 
That  little  bird,  by  man  pi«ferr*d^ 

WuM  l>a*efy  kUTd  bf  you.** 

The  Manxman's  ire  burned  like  fire. 
Aloud  he  cursed  and  swore ; 

The  lady  fair  seem'd  in  peril  tliere, 
As  he  flung  wide  the  door. 

But  oh  !  his  wrath  waa  like  the  fnith 

Upon  a  heaving  sea  ; 
The  lady  was  giine,  btit  not  alone 

A  rescued  man  stood  he. 

Full  nine  feet  high  u>  the  Manimafi^ 
eye 

A  hideous  fnmi  appear'd. 
And  down  he  fell  aa  under  a  spdL, 
So  soon  that  form  he  fear  d. 

Of  bone  and  skin,  witli  Aame  within. 

Of  a  Bulphureous  snielL, 
His  awful  t^me,  in  an  hour  so  lone. 

Did  sound  as  a  funeral-knell. 

A  lifted  hand,  that  waved  command, 

Did  slowly  beckon  thrioe. 
And  the  Manxman,  pale,  for  hit  life  did 
quaH, 

As  he  answer*d  in  a  tnoe> 

**  Why  come  to  me,  why  oume  W  me. 

To  fill  me  with  alarm  ? 
Why  seek  not  him  who  is  steepM  In  sin  ? 

For  I  have  done  no  harm. 

^«Did  I  destroy  ^'  '  rhoy? 

Or  did  1  kill 
Did  I  pass  by  iL^ ^  kM  err^ 

Or  draw  the  reliel  blade  - 
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•*  On  hifh   Barrulc,  when   the  nights 
are  ci>ol, 

I  never  roamM  to  steaU 
It  is  too  tnie  the  bird  I  slew,^ 

And  ihAt  I  do  reve&L'* 


Be  would  hegnile,— but  *tw!u  pl&in  the 
while 

He  was  an  unkind  man  ; 
He  mock'd  at  school,  and  a  reckless  fool 

He  Uved  as  he  be^n. 


Next  mom  on  the  ground  was  the  Manatman  found 

Ai  dead  ai  a  man  could  he  ; 
And  how  he  waa  slain  will  ever  remain 

A  hidden  myntery ! 


The  above  dei^criheji  a  Manxman  (and  a  Alanxman  meant  an  inhabitant  of  the 
laKe  of  Af  an,)  who  was  of  a  cruel  dii^pnaition  when  a  i)0\\  cruel  when  a  young  man, 
and  cruel  lo  the  last.  In  thia  mantier  the  deWl  had  power  over  him  all  his  life, 
and  cmaei  to  claim  him  ijefore  he  dies.  It  will  he  iieen  that  in  his  dream  he  is  per- 
mitted to  look  baiik  upon  his  pajst  urrors,  and  the  fact  of  his  haviii^  on  that  very 
day  killed  so  innocent  a  bird  as  a  robin  is  a  stire  sting  to  his  couacience.  Hts  evil 
spirit  comes  at  firsts  in  the  shape  of  an  ancient  dame,  and  then  appears  as  a  more 
hideous  figure.  The  devil  is  made  to  assume  a  form, — that  is,  the  eviJ  oouscience 
incarnates  its  awful  gitilt 

The  Bf  anx  people  believe  in  apparitions,  or  stcrniH  tight^  and  are  forewarned  of 
the  death  of  others.  From  a  letter  of  Dr.  Saclicverell's  to  the  celebrated  Addisoot 
it  appears  that  the  wise  and  learned  have  given  credit  to  their  belicl 

An  elegant  writer,  who  travelled  in  the  island,  sa^'s,  "  Without  being  griiity  of 
praumptiun,  we  may  impute  the^ne  supenrtidoas  of  the  Munx  to  a  native  melan- 
choly, cherished  hy  indolence^  and  heightened  by  the  wild,  solitary,  and  romantic 
scenes  to  whidi  they  are  babitually  accustomed.  A  Manxman,  amid  hia  lonely 
mountains,  reclines  by  some  romantic  stream,  the  murmu rings  of  which  lull  him 
into  a  pleasing  torpir.  Half  shimbering,  he  sees  a  variety  of  imaginary  beings, 
which  he  believer  to  be  real.  Sometimes  they  resemble  bis  traditionary  idea  of 
fairies,  and  nometimes  they  assume  the  appearanoe  of  bis  friends  and  neighbours. 
Presuming  on  these  dreams,  the  Manx  enthusiast  predicts  some  future  event,  and, 
should  :inything  vimilxir  occur,  he  fnni:ie»  lam»elf  endowed  with  the  gift  of  pre- 
wienee,  and  thus  disturbs  his  own  happiness  and  that  of  others*" 

•*  I  make  no  doubt/'  continue*  this  author  afterwards,"  but,  amid  hideims  soli- 
tildes,  a  man  of  a  melancholy  or  superstitiouii  mind  may  insenjsibly  form  visions  of 
•oiiie  dreadful  calamity  he  is  about  to  suffer,  and  wliich  may  T»ot  only  receive 
strength,  but  even  Cfimpletion,  from  a  snmhrouii  imagination,  heightened  by  tradi. 
tioviary  terrors.  With  the  world  of  spirits  we  are  little  ac<iuaiutetl ;  but  I  can 
never  rec<)nclle  it  to  our  ideas  of  the  majesty,  wisdom  and  Iwnevolence  of  the 
Deity,  that  he  should  communicate  to  a  few  indolent  recluses  such  revelations  of 
the  unknown  world  asi  could  only  flatter  vanity,  or  accelerate  human  misery.** 

Thus  speaks  our  author ;  but  we  mnnt  remember  that  all  nations,  in  all  ages, 
have  believed  in  supernatural  agencies*  \Vlu>ever  has  read  tlie  delightful  letters  of 
the  younger  PHnv,  will  remember  not  only  the  account  of  the  haunted  house  at 
Athens,  but  the  hrm  impression  made  on  Pliny  himself,  and  the  lie*t  orators  and 
olhenaf  that  learned  age,  by  the  circumstanc*i  of  dreams.  Brutus  and  lioonuparte, 
Gvsar  and  L)Ord  Clarendon,  with  a  host  of  others,  all  attest  remarkable  things  ;  tmt 
the  subject  is  one  which  rtniuires  no  mean  investigation ;  and,  nt  present,  it  may  be 
best  consistent  with  good  tseiise  to  observe,  that  there  seems  to  be  as  much  temerity 
in  never  giving  credit  todrenms,  as  there  is  superstition  in  always  doing  so.  **  It 
appears  ta  me,**  says  an  eminent  critic, "  that  the  tnio  medium  between  the  two 
eztrKDes  is  to  treat  them  aa  we  would  a  known  liar:  we  are  sure  he  most  usually 
relates  falsehoods ;  however,  nothing  hinders  but  he  may  sometimes  speak  the 
truth," 

The  Isle  of  3f an  has  a  population  of  fifty  thousand,  and  the  literary  acquire- 
ments of  the  inhabitants  have  greatly  increased  of  late  years.  Much  commerclHl 
activity  and  bustle  prevails,  and  far  too  much  litigation  also  ;  but  still  her  noble 
hills  and  secluded  gleus  may  be  silently  and  deeply  enjoyed,  'ihe  fume  of  Binbop 
Wilson  has  made  tlie  inland  renowned  in  many  lands,  and  caused  her  to  be  called 
the  "sacred  isle.'"  The  fllaux  clergy  are  libenil  and  gentle  in  their  views,  far  more 
BO  than  the  sectaries^  and  wotild  do  honour  to  a  more  polished  and  learned  country 
ihaa  Manx-land  will  be  far  a  while. 
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MY  CREOLE  COUSIN. 

BY    ALBANY    POYKT2* 

[with  Air  ithiiSTmATioir  bt  j.  i.cccb.] 

A  enist  of  brcisad  and  liberty, — Poi*E. 

I  AM  a  stratiger  in  England.  In  every  other  country  in  the  world 
I  call  myself  an  En^lialiman ;  being  born  of  British  parents,  in  a 
British  colony,  speaking  no  other  language  (a  strong  cvitJence  of 
English  extraction),  and  possessing  the  usual  reserve,  awkwardness, 
loneliness,  and  touch-me-if-vou-dare-ishne&s  of  a  true  Briton.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  I  am.  as  I  said  at  first,  a  stranger  in  the  country  of 
ray  fathers,  in  which  I  had  the  honour  to  make  my  first  appearance 
some  twelve  months  ago. 

I  have  ot\en  noticed,  that  it  is  an  article  of  religion  with  colonials 
to  instil,  double-grained^  into  their  children  the  principles  and  preju* 
dices  of  the  mother-country.  Aware  that  the  fusterhood  of  national 
institutions  and  example  will  be  wanting  to  mould  the  character  of 
their  offspring  into  due  pragmaticality,  they  exaggerate  a  little  ou  i 
certain  points,  to  leave  room  for  evaporation. 

The  great  glory  of  vi\f  excellent  parents  was  to  enlarge  upon  tb^ 
distinction  ujf  their  mot  her- country  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  universe  a4 
'*the  Land  op  Liberty  !"  British  freedom  was  the  favourite  trxi 
of  my  father's  domestic  preachments  ;  and  almost  as  iocwi  as  I  could 
squall  I  learned  to  expand  my  lungs  in  the  burthen  of  the  song,  that 
**  Britons  never  would  be  slaves/'  As  if  anybody  dreamed  of  it3*klng 
them  I 

The  liberty  of  the  subject,  in  short,  appeared  to  |ny  Uoyiah  ima- 
gination as  exclusively  English  an  enjoyment  as  roast-beef  and  plum* 
podding.  The  inhabitants  of  other  European  countries  seemed  to 
be  walking  about  in  handcu6*s  or  strait- waistcoats,  unsuspicious  of 
their  enthralment.  The  contented  prosperity  of  Austiia  I  regarded 
as  little  better  than  idiotcy  ;  Rus&ia,  trembling  under  the  knout  of 
autocracy,  wa^  a  craven-hound  ;  Turkey,  a  corpse  from  which  nn 
imperial  vampire  hatl  sucked  the  blo<jd  ,  Spain,  a  plantation  nigger. 
arrayed  in  a  suit  of  gaudy  calico,  beguiling  its  sense  of  abase- 
ment  by  dancing  to  a  tom-tom ;  France,  the  sprucely- liveried  and 
educated  s\iiWQ,  who  has  (like  those  of  New  York)  learned  to  wait  al 
table,  Hiui  pUiy  on  the  fidille.  But,  from  Spitxbergen  to  Cape  Mata^ 
pan,  not  a  living  body  in  Europe  that  could  call  its  soul  its  own, 
savin^r  always  the  favoured  inhabitants  of  the  glorioua  British 
Empire, 

With  tills  sentiment  pervading  my  whole  being,  I  behaved  with 
suitable  arrogance  towards  the  offsets  of  less  favoured  nations  Long 
before  I  had  tails  to  my  jackets  I  knew  the  full  value  of  being  an 
Englishman;  and  brought  forward  the  boast  whenever  I  fancied 
myself  put  upon,  as  a  policeman  brandishes  his  life-preserver. 

My  deliglit,  therefore,  may  ea.sily  be  conjectured  when  I  set  fool 
last  year  upon  the  godlike  land  that  has  the  gift  of  enfranchising  all 
w  ho  approach  its  favoured  shore. 

"  Hurrah  for  the  land  of  liberty  !"  cried  the  sailors  the  moment  we 
saw  the  Needles;  and  as  heartily  di<l  I  join  in  their  cheering  as 
though  I  had  been  languishing  all  nty  life  under  the  tyranny  of  a 
pacha.     I  fancied  that  now,  for  the  first  time  since  I  was  born,  1  was 
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gT>ing  to  enjoy  the  free  use  of  my  limbs  and  faculties,  and  on  landtng 
be^an  instantly  to  extend  theniy  with  a  vague  consciousness  of  de- 
Hghtj  that  proved  highly  entertaining  to  some  little  boys  who  wore 
idling  on  tlie  quay.  They  uttered,  indeed,  a  variety  of  odd  sounds, 
which  I  mistook  for  Hebrew,  knowing  that  Jews  abound  in  the 
mother-country  ;  but  which  I  have  since  learned  to  constitute  the 
cockney  dialect  called  *'  slang." 

That  night  I  lodged  in  an  hotel,  and  the  first  thing  I  noticed  in 
my  rooms  was  a  printed  notice  that  no  smoking  waa  allowed  in  the 
chambers  ;  whichj  to  a  person  accustomed  to  his  cigar  the  last  thing 
at  night,  and  first  in  the  morning,  is  as  a  veto  on  his  sleep  or  his  de- 
votions. 

Next  morning  the  kinsman  who  breakfasted  with  me  undertook  to 
introduce  me  to  the  metropolis,  and  instal  me  in  lodgings.  My  bag- 
gage being  still  at  the  Custom- House,  I  had  to  apologize  to  JVIr.  W. 
for  any  informality  in  my  toilet.  But  when  we  were  about  to  sally 
fortl)  I  saw  him  look  aghast ;  and  after  much  hemming  and  hawing 
be  informed  me  that  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  make  my  apjjcar- 
ance  in  a  travelling-cap. 

"  My  hat-box  is  with  the  rest  of  my  baggage,"  said  h  '*  and  being 
a  total  stranger  here,  no  one  will  notice  me." 

"I  am  not  a  stranger,'*  pleaded  my  cousin  W.,  '*and  the  thing 
would  be  thought  preposterous.  We  can  slop  at  the  nearest  batter's, 
and  purchase  a  hat/' 

This  was  easy  enough.  But  even  at  the  hatter's  I  found  I  had  a 
lesson  of  subjection  to  learn.  Accustomed  to  the  exigencies  of  a 
hotter  climate,  I  chose  a  broad-brimmed  beaver,  which  my  com  pa* 
nion  asserted  to  be  as  much  out  of  the  question  as  the  cap. 

'*  You  would  be  taken  for  a  Quaker  I  None  but  a  very  old  man 
cul    d  venture  on  such  a  hat  in  England." 

Mistaking  reverse  of  wrong  for  right,  I  now  selected  a  very  nar- 
row brim,  and  again  stood  corrected.  At  length  the  exact  longitude 
and  latitude  admissible  under  the  tyratmies  of  fashion  being  adjust- 
ed, I  cocked  my  paragon  of  hats  over  one  eye  in  triumph,  and  was 
leaving  the  shop,  when  my  cousin  entreated  me  in  a  fervent  and 
kinsmanly  tone  to  set  it  straight.     **  I  should  be  taken  for  a  tiger  I" 

A  little  mortified,  I  betook  myself  to  a  very  ordinary  source  of  co- 
lonial consolation.  As  I  might  not  take  my  e^se  {in  the  shape  of  my 
cigar)  in  mine  inn,  I  might  at  least  take  it  in  the  street.  But,  on 
producing  my  cigar-case,  W.  again  interfered, 

*'  You  are  now,**  said  he,  "in  Pall  Mall.  To  smoke  here,  in  broad 
daylight,  would  be  considered  most  ungentlemanly.** 

All  that  remained  for  me  was  to  pocket  the  affront,  and  the  dgar- 
case! 

A  moment  afterwards,  as  I  endeavoured  to  detain  him,  that  I 
might  admire  a  display  of  forced-fruit  in  a  shop-window,  such  as  I 
bad  never  expected  to  see  under  the  skies  of  the  land  of  liberty,  he 
begged  me  to  pass  on,  **  We  should  be  taken  for  snobs  if  we  stared 
into  the  shop-windows." 

As  a  balm  to  my  galled  sides,  I  proposed  calling  upon  a  mutual 
relative  residing  at  the  West  End,  to  whom  I  was  desirous  of  being 
presented. 

*'  It  is  only  twelve  o'clock  !"  pleaded  my  cousin, 

"And  will  not  the  family  be  up  at  that  hour  r' 
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"  Up  ?  Oh  I  yea.  They  are  early  risers.  But  it  is  loo  soon  for 
a  morning  viait*  It  is  not  the  custom  in  London  to  go  out  till  after 
two  o'clock  ;  and  visitors  are  consequently  not  expected  earlier/' 

'*  But,  if  every  one  goes  out  at  the  same  time,  you  have  no  hope  of 
ever  finding  your  friends  at  home?" 

^i  Very  true*  But  you  must  take  your  chance.  Believe  me,  it 
woidd  be  thought  monstrous  to  pay  a  morning  visit  to  Lady  R.  at 
this  time  of  day*" 

IVIy  attention  was  drawn  from  his  lecture  by  the  sight  of  a  most 
beautiful  woman,  who  passed  us  in  a  carriage.  And  I  suppose  my 
enthusiasm  was  somewhat  ejaculatory;  for  Mr,  W.  implored  me  to 
moderate  my  transports.  On  seeing  the  carriage  stop  at  a  shop,  I 
proposed  to  go  in,  and  make  some  small  purchase,  to  afford  me  an* 
other  glimpse  of  such  surpas^sing  loveliness. 

But  he  would  not  hear  of  it !  The  shop  was  a  milliner's.  "  Our 
object  would  be  too  apparent,'*  said  he.  "If  the  lady  he  respecta- 
ble, it  is  an  oflence  to  )tcr ;   if  n(ji^  we  should  be  making  fools  of 

Everything,  in  shorty  that  I  proposed  was  absurd  and  irregular! 
Even  when  I  stopped  short  beside  a  crossing,  and,  taking  out  vfxj 
purtje,  sought  deliberately  among  its  contents  for  a  sixpence  to  be- 
stow on  a  mutilated  sweeper,  (when,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  all  the 
sixpences  proved  to  be  shilJings)»  **  Come  on,  for  heaven's  sake  P 
cried  he,  impatiently,  *'  it  looks  so  odd  to  be  stopping  here  I*' 

1  was  disappointed,  I  admit,  in  the  limitation  of  my  morning's 
pleasiurt'S  ;  for  my  cicerone  objected  to  my  taking  more  than  a  paaK 
ing  glance  at  any  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  West  End,  I  com- 
forted myself,  however,  with  the  prospect  of  a  pleasant  dinner  ;  lor 
already  my  cousin  had  invited  nie  to  dine  with  him  at  the  Claren- 
don, which,  he  informed  me,  was  the  best  eating-house  in  London, 

At  seven  I  met  him  there  by  appointment,  and  I  suspect  that,  even 
though  enhanced  by  the  hat  of  his  selection,  my  dress  did  not  come 
within  the  strict  letter  of  London  law  ;  for  when  I  made  my  appear- 
ance he  looked  singularly  uncomfortable.  While  we  were  waiting 
for  dinner  he  gave  me  a  hint  not  to  whistle.  In  the  course  of  it  he 
look  occasitm  to  inform  me  that  spitting  in  a  London  room  amount- 
ed to  ostracism.  When  dinner  was  over  I  proposed,  on  seeing  by 
tlie  evening-papers  that  it  was  opera  night,  to  go  and  hear  Grisi, 

"But  we  are  not  dressed  i"  said  my  cousin. 

*'  Wc  can  go  into  the  pit." 

*' Not  in  a  morning-dress.  We  look  as  if  we  had  come  off* 
journey/' 

**  But  since  we  have  no  ladies  to  attend,  surely  it  cannot  signify  ?'* 

It  signified,  according  to  his  account,  prodigies^  In  the  land  of 
liberty  people  ditl  not  go  to  the  pit  of  the  opera  in  frock-coats  aud 
plaid  trowsera. 

**  Well,  since  we  cannot  go  to  the  opera,'*  said  I,  "  suppose  we 
take  our  chance  of  fimling  Lady  R.  at  home  this  evening  ?" 

**  This  eiaihfg  ?     She  would  think  us  mad  to  go  to  her  hoa 
without  an  invitation." 

**^But,  surely,  such  near  connexion—"  I  was  beginning. 

*'  My  dear  fellow  !  it  is  a  liberty  that  is  scarcely  taken  in  London, 
even  between  brothers  and  sisters !" 

Woe  was  me  I     There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  home  to  bed  I 
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It  was^  perhaps,  because  aware  how  much  he  had  startled  and 
vexe<J  rae,  that  my  worthy  relative  called  on  me  a  few  mornings  af- 
terwards, with  news  that  Lady  R.  was  desirous  to  make  my  ac- 
qujuntance^  and  that  he  had  procured  me  a  ticket  tbr  AI mack's  that 
very  evening,  from  one  of  the  patronesses  with  whom  he  was  inti- 
mate, to  facilitate  the  introduction  ;  because,  having  called  at  her 
house  without  finding  her,  **  it  would  look  odd  "  if  I  w  ent  again. 

To  Alrnack*s,  accordingly,  I  accompanied  him.  He  appointed 
half' past  eleven  to  call  for  me,  which  t  thought  late,  and  which  he 
fissured  me  was  early  ;  and  into  the  ball-room  we  proceeded  toge- 
Uier.  I  entered  boldly  ;  for  this  time  I  knew  my  dress  to  be  unim- 
pregnable. 

*'  As  you  are  in  mourning,"  w^as  my  cousin's  answer  that  morning, 
to  my  inquiries,  "  you  cannot  be  much  at  fault.  Everything  black 
but  your  neckcloth,  and  you  will  do  very  well-  Willis  has  already 
arranged  your  hair ;  and  your  white  gloves  are  a  capital  fit." 

Ai  I  said  before,  therefore,  I  entered  the  ball- room,  feeling  en- 
titled to  look  about  me  a  dhcrciion,  till  the  arrival  of  Lady  R,;  whom 
I  founds  from  my  companion,  had  first  a  private  party  to  attend. 
But  there  was  enough  to  occupy  iny  attention !  Those  pretty, 
^aceful  girls,  with  their  enormous  redundance  of  petticoat,  and  so 
little  to  cover  them  besides  !  And  the  half-dozen  supercilious  mid- 
clle-aged  ladies,  seated  apart  from  the  rest,  on  a  bench  at  the  end  of 
the  room,  like  the  bishops  I  had  seen  the  preceding  night  at  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  nearly  as  old  und  sour !  Several  seats  near 
them  being  vacant,  I  was  about  to  sit  down  ;  but  W.  informed  me 
that  as  a  stranger  it  would  be  "  thought  odd." 

On  my  presentation  to  Lady  H,  and  her  daughters,  I  certainly 
thought  t/ictft  odd  ;  and  saw  little  to  applaud  in  the  deportment  of 
my    English  connexions:  for   the    two   girls    tittered   while  I   was 

ftking  my  bow,  and  even  the  mother  bit  her  lips  to  avoid  a  smile. 

"It  is  your  own   fault!'  cried  W.  petti&hly,  when   I  took  him 

Ide^  to  complain  of  their  want  of  civility.  **  What  could  tempt  you 
to  come  here  in  those  infernal  trowsers?" 

Now,  the  trowsers  he  was  pleased  to  call  *'  infernal  "  were  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  pair  of  perfectly  new  pantaloons  of  rich  M^ater- 
ed  sjik,  such  as  are  esteemed  the  height  of  the  fashion  in  my  native 
colony. 

"  You  told  roe,"  said  I,  with  some  indignation,  "  that  in  a  com- 
plete suit  of  black  I  cou/d  not  be  wrong  I" 

"Suit  of  black? — Yes! — ^Of  course! — But  how  was  /  to  suppose 
H  possible  there  existed  such  a  thing  in  your  wardrobe  as  watered 
ftflk  trowsers?  How  could  I  imagine  that  pantaloon§  were  ever 
made  now-a-days  in  anvthing  but  cloth  f" 

In  the  course  of  half-an-hour  he  came  to  me  in  a  state  of  dewy 
erootion,  and  advised  me  strongly  to  go  home. 

**  You  are  the  laugfdng-stock  of  the  room,"  s*nd  he,  ''and  if  you 
Jo  not  wish  to  be  caricatured,  or  to  get  into  the  Sunday  papers,  dis- 
appear as  quietly  as  you  can  ;  and  do  not  come  here  again  till  you 
have  completely  refitted  yourself 

Of  course  I  did  not  stay  to  be  told  twice;  and  next  day  assured 
him  that  I  had  given  such  orders  to  the  tailor  reconnnended  by  him- 
self as  would  insure  my  appearing  at  the  next  Almack*s  in  such  a  suit 
€»f  sables  as  a  gentleman  la  permiUed  to  wear  in  the  land  of  liberty. 
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'*  I  fear  you  must  content  yourself  with  exhibiting  them  elsewhere 
than  at  Almack's,"  he  replied.  **  I  could  not  venture  to  apply  tor 
another  ticket  for  you  !  Your  dress  last  night  excited  so  absurd  a 
sensation,  that  ray  fair  friend,  the  patroness,  reproached  rac  bitterly 
with  having  |^ot  her  into  such  a  scrape.  The  other  patronesses  com- 
plimented her  cruelly  on  having  the  moirt^  dandy  on  her  Ust-*' 

**  1   don*t  know    what  you   mean  by  your  *  fair  friend,   the 
troness/  "  cried  1,  in  a  pet ;  **  but,  I  protest  that  an  uglier  set  of  aW'' 
cats  than  those  you  showed  me  I  never  beheld  !" 

'*  IMy  dear  young  friend/'  he  gravely  replied,  **  lake  care  whatyc 
are  about!  Such  persons  as  those  to  whom  you  allude  are  neve 
either  old  or  ugly*  It  is  totally  inadmissible  in  good  society  u>  tallj 
in  the  tone  you  are  now  using  of  the  ladies  in  question/' 

*'  Since  they  trouble  tlieir  heads  about  my  unnif  ntionablesj  sarelj 
I  may  trouble  mine  with  their  rouged  faces  and  faUe  curls  I"  cried  f 

But  he  would  not  hear  I     He  was  already  out  of  the  room  ;  And  , 
saw  clearly  that  for  the  rest  of  my  stay  in  town,  his  introduction 
pould  be  of  little  further  service, 

Sliii,  I  fancy  I  might  have  done  better  by  sticking  to  the  counselil 
of  one  who  had  certainly  no  interest  in  misleading  nie  ;  for  every  siteft 
I  made  on  my  own  account  proved  a  fanjc  pas  !     Some  night?  a{Wr«  . 
r wards,  being  at  the  theatre  on   a  sultry  night,  beset  with  offers  of 
oranges  by  the  women  in  attendance,  1  concluded  that  were  it  not  ^ 
the  custom  to  take  such  refreshment  in  the  playhouses,  they  woul 
not  have  been  offered,  and  rashly  peeled  an  orange  in  the  box  whcr 
I  had  obtained  a  seat.     The  two  genikmen  between   whom  1  wa* 
seated,    after    contemplating    me  as  they  would  have  survey etl  an 
ourang'Outang,  rose,  and  quilted  the  box  I      1  then  recollected  that 
some  peculiar  offence  must  be   conveyed  by  eating  an  orange ;  for, 
while  leaning  against  the  rails  in  the  park  the  preceding  day,  to  look 
at  the  carriages,  I  had  refreshed  myself  in  a  similar  manner,  and  ex- 
^  cited  the  same  disgust      Oranges,  like  cigars,  are  apparently  inter- 
dicted in  the  day -lime  \ 

It  was  almost  a  comfort  to  me  to  find  that  what  is  called  the  sea- 
son was  nearly  over.  For  the  conventional  tyrannies  of  London 
would  scarcely  pursue  me  in  the  tour  J  projected  ;  and  in  the  pro* 
vinces,  at  least,  I  should  enjoy  those  immunities  of  the  land  of 
liberty,  so  long  the  beau  ideal  of  my  imagination.  Having  encoun* 
tered  my  cousin.  Lady  R.  coming  out  of  the  opera  a  night  or  two 
before  I  left  town,  I  ventured  to  take  leave  of  her  ;  and  as  it  per- 
haps went  agaiuht  her  conscience  to  have  been  so  little  hospitable  to- 
wards my  father's  son,  she  invited  me  to  take  her  seat  in  Northamp- 
tonshire on  my  way  to  the  North.  It  was  nut  for  some  time  afUi* 
ward*  I  discovered  that  the  invitation  was  accorded  only  to  engii 
me  in  conversation,  and  prevent  my  offering  my  arm  to  JMibs  R,  la] 
assist  her  to  the  carriiige.  "  I  was  just  the  sort  of  Hottentot/*  Ladj 
R.  had  observed,  '*  who  would  have  felt  no  scruple  about  appropri- 
ating tlie  arm  of  one  of  her  daughters,  though  Lord  Alfred  and  the 
young  Marquis  of  Walsinghara  were  standing  by,  engaged  in  con* 
versation  with  my  cousins  V* 

In   the  frankness  of  an   unsuspecting  hearty  however,  to  Hurst 
Parva  I  went;  and,  having  arrived  by  the  mail  at  the  neighbouring 
post-town   before  day  break,  slept  there,  and  proceeded  in  a  (Hist-I 
chaise  to  breakfast  with  Lady  K.     As  I  stood  paying  the  post-boyl 
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'  the  portico,  and  seeing  my  portmanteau  taken  into  the  house^ 
jeived  through  the  plate-glass  windows  of  an  adjoining  room 
lat  I  was  an  object  of  cyriosity  to  a  large  party  assembled  there,  all 
"whom  were  watching  my  proceedings,  and  several  laughing  im- 
loderately  ;  from  which  I  concluiied  that  I  was  come  either  at  an 

seemly  hour,  or  in  an  unseemly  mode  of  conveyance.  This  made 
\y  entree  into  the  crowded  breiikfast-njom  uncomfortable  enough, 

►re  especially  aa  Lady  R.,  while  receiving  me,  observed,  '*  Your 
iter,  announcing  the  favour  you  intended  me,  is  probably  still  on 
le  road ;  for  I  have  had  no  intimation  of  your  visit/* 

If  she  did  not  say  that  it  was  an  undesired,  was  ell  as  an  unex- 
?cled  honour,  she  certainly  looked  it ;  whereupon,  in  pity  to  the 
kortness  of  her  memory,  1  reminded  her  that,  in  parting  in  the 
rush-room  at  the  opera,  1  tukl  her  I  ahould  pass  through  North- 
iiptonshire  the  first  week  in  August. 

•*  Yes ;  1  remember  there  waa  some  vague  talk  about  your  going 
►  Scotland/'  suid  she,  "  But  I  concluded  I  should  hear  from  you 
r  the  interim.  Iloweverj  I  rejoice  to  find  that  you  are  able  to  spend 
le  day  with  us  on  your  tour." 

I  was  puzzled  and  aba^ihed  Did  spentling  the  day  imply  that  I 
'aa  also  to  spend  the  night ;  or  was  I  to  return  to  ^  and  ship  ? 

[1  the  course  of  the  morning,  I  should  perhaps  Ije  able  to  tliscover  ; 
ad  I  therefore  determined  to  slick  fast  by  her  ladyship  when  the 
rst  of  the  party  dispersed  for  walking  or  driving,  Compa-ssionating 
le  friniii  I  might  be  supposed  to  feel,  as  the  only  man  in  the  morn- 
ig-rooni  where  the  ladies  sat  at  work,  she  repeatedly  informed  ine 
lat  **  there  was  a  good  billiard-table  in  the  hall  ;  that  I  should  find 
ac  library  stored  with  the  newest  books ;  that  there  were  saddle- 
orses  at  my  dispofuil  in  the  Btable,  if  I  wished  to  ride."  But  I  knew 
fhen  I  was  well  off*,  and  stuck  by  the  wor*.teds  and  floss-silk* 

At  hut,  a  faint  whisper  from  the  younger  Miss  R,  to  one  of  her 
uests   of  **  Shall  we  never  get  rid  of  this  man  V*  apprized  me  that  I 

a»  de  trop ;  on  which  1  betook  myself  to  the  room  to  which  the 

rvaiits  informed   nie  my  baggage  had  been  conveyed,  for  the  re* 

ainder  of  the  day  ;  though,  as  I  went  up  stairs^  I  saw  tiie  horses 

'inging  round  to  the  hall -door,  and  longed  to  join  the  party  in  their 
ide.     Wrong  again^  it  seems!     I  had  h^en  expected  to  expiate  my 

iportunities  by  forming  part  of  their  escort. 

When  the  whole  party  were  fairly  off",  I  sauntered  into  the  park  ; 
.nd,  after  a  pleasant  w^ilk  of  a  mile  or  two,  and  passing  through  se- 
eral  open  gates,  flinig  myself  at  full  lerigth  to  rest  upon  a  bench 
nder  &ome  spreading  beech-trees.  A  party  of  ladies  approached 
ic  whom  1  did  not  recognise ;  but,  concluding  them  to  belong  to 
be  large  party  of  Lady  E,,  I  took  off^  my  hal  as  they  passed.  Ten 
[linutes  afterwards,  a  jackanapes  in  livery  came  and  asked  me  what 

was  doing  there?  I  told  him  I  wa-s  resting  myself.  "So  he 
Bw  r  was  his  impertinent  reply.  **  Was  1  acquainted  with  Lord 
lunlingham  ?"  1  asked  him,  of  course,  what  business  that  mi^;ht 
>e  of  his  ? — butj  not  choosing  to  affect  acquaintance  with  a  nobleman 
"  had  never  heard  of,  replied  in  the  negative.  "  Then,  what  busi- 
lesB  bad  I,  pray,  to  intrude,  as  I  had  done,  upon  them  ladies?"  He 
inded,  in  short,  with  threatening  me  with  a  constable  ;  and,  having 
^ken  me  saucily  by  the  arm  to  enforce  his  ruqueiit  that  I  would 

alk  off^  I  knocked  him  down. 
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A  couple  of  stablemen,  who  had  been  waiting  at  a  distance,  now 
came  up  and  collaretl  me  ;  and.  in  spite  of  all  I  could  urge,  I  waj 
marched  off  between  them  to  ihe  parson  of  the  parish^  to  be  ex*- 
mined  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond.  To  the  magistrate,  however,  my 
explanations  were  perfectly  satisfactory,  A  stranger  in  England, 
the  guest  of  Lady  R.,  I  was  not  aware  of  having  quitted  her  lady- 
ship'n  premises,  or  trespassed  upon  Lord  Kuntinghatn'^  private 
grounds;  still  less  that  I  had  taken  the  liberty  of  bowing  to  Lady 
Iluiitingham,  and  her  mother,  the  Ducliess  of  H.,  without  the  honour 
of  their  acquaintance.  I  proved  to  him  that,  though  I  had  hem 
mistaken  for  an  adventurer^  I  was  only  an  ass. 

For  my  own  sake,  I  determined  to  keep  to  myself  this  disagree, 
able  adventure.  But,  alas  I  the  Runtinghams,  the  nearest  neigh- 
bours of  my  cousin,  formed  part  of  the  dinner-party  that  day  at 
Hurst  Magna,  and  her  ladyship  was  unsparing  in  her  apologies. 
The  Hurst  party  having  dined  the  preceding  day  at  Runtingham 
Park,  she  could  not  possibly  surmise,  she  said,  **  that  I  was  a  visitor 
to  Lady  R.  Nothing  could  have  surprised  her  more  than  the  dis- 
covery 1" 

And,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  one  of  the  R.s  whispered  a  re- 
jniuder  of — **  or  us  either!'* 

I  need  scarcely  add  that  I  made  my  visit  at  Hurst  Magna  as  short 
as  the  bitterest  inhospitality  on  the  part  of  my  hostesses  could  de- 
sire. Hut,  having  previously  intended  to  spend  a  week  or  so  with 
my  English  relatives,  the  plan  of  my  journey  was  unsettled,  I  had 
appointed  letters  to  be  dispatched  to  me  at  given  times  and  places 
on  the  road,  by  my  London  agents ;  and,  in  the  fear  of  missing 
those  from  home,  which  were  to  acquaint  me  with  the  welfare  of 
my  parents,  resolved  to  spend  the  interval  at  a  decent! sh  inn  in  an 
obscure  post-town  in  Yorkshire,  to  which  ray  letters  were  to  be  id- 
dresbed.  I  had  books  enough  in  my  portmanteau  to  render  the 
delay  supportable,  the  environs  of  the  town  being  sufficiently  inte- 
resting to  one  as  yet  so  little  versed  in  the  features  of  the  mother 
country. 

While  still  waiting  for  my  letters,  I  was  struck  one  day  by  the 
following  paragraph  in  a  London  paper,  which  I  took  up  on  the 
counter  of  a  stationer's  shop,  where  I  was  making  some  purchases: 

*<^Mv9TKRiou8  OCCURRENCE  I  —  Considerable  curiosity  has  been 
excited  in  a  little  market-town,  not  a  thousand  miles  from  Leeds,  by 
the  arrival  of  a  genteel  youth,  apparently  of  foreign  extraction,  s 
total  stranger  in  the  place,  who  has  uken  up  his  abode  in  the  prin- 
cipal inn,  and  is  supposed  to  be  seeking  temporary  Concealment^ 
either  from  creditors  or  the  pursuit  of  justice.  He  leads  a  sechided 
life,  rises  early,  spends  his  days  entirely  alone  in  his  chamber,  dines 
moderately,  and  retires  early  to  bed,  giving  not  the  smallest  clue  to 
his  projects  or  connect!* ms.  We  may  perhaps  forward  the  ends  of 
justice  by  stating,  that  he  is  about  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height, 
aquiline  nose,  light  hair,  and  sandy  whiskers.  His  linen  is  marked 
J.  R." 

Yes — positively  I — nothing  further  was  wanting  but  to  advertiif 
me  in  the  Hue  and  Cry  I  And  what  had  I  done?  Taken  up  my 
abode  in  a  house  of  entertainment,  the  master  of  which  would  bare 
been  handsomely  paid  at  any  moment  he  chose  to  pre:»cnt  his  hilt,-- 
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I  kept  early  hours  and  sober  babiu, — and  ouercd  no  ofensave  word  lo 
inan,  woman^  or  cfiild  ! 

I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  paper,  of  which  wo  iiotie» 
was  taken*  On  dispatching  a  teootid;  ht  ooodeaceadcd  to  iDfora  me 
that  the  price  of  insertion  woald  be  owe  poMid  obcl  He  had  funply 
copied  the  statement  from  a  prorincaal  paper:  the  rectificadoD  mtiat 
be  demanded  at  the  fountain-head.  In  mj  ezplanalioii  with  the 
editor  of  the  provincrial  paper,  I  got  into  a  new  qaarrd,  and  was 
again  taken  before  a  magistrate,  and  this  tine  fined  fortj  thill mga 
for  opbraiding,  in  tomewhst  strong  bngiftagev  the  aeiibli]«  wbo^  to 
enliven  his  columns,  had  made  so  unwarraeDtablj  &ee  with  mr  re- 
putation. 1  remonstrated,  and  was  threatened  wiUi  the  mill  I  Har. 
I  ing  been  forced  into  the  justioe-rooni  bj  the  constable  in  m>  compid- 
■  aory  a  way  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  take  of  my  hat  to 
B  the  magistrate,  I  was  voted  insolent  and  disorderljTy  tfKl  the  words 
**  swell  mob  "  were  distinctlj  whispered.  From  the  first.  Sir  John 
**  Dogberry  had  dearly  perceived  with  what  sort  of  person  he  had 
to  deal  r 

Everybody  knows  that  when  Pope  Clement  the  Sixth  bestowed 
the  Fortunate  Islands  on  the  son  of  Loui^  of  Bavaria,  the  British 
^  ambassador  at  Rome  asked  for  hti  passport  to  f^o  home  and  look 
BaAer  his  property  ;  because,  on  hearing  the  bells  rin^  and  drums 
'     beat  in  honour  of  the  bestowal  of  the  *'  Fortunate  Inlands,"  he  con- 
cluded no  other  country  under  the  stin  than  hi§  beloved  land  of 
X#iberty  could  be  intended.     I  had  often  laughed  in  my  boyhood  at 
the  blunder  of  his  excellency.     I  now  be^un  to  perceive  that  the 
infatuation   of  my  poor  parents  was  scarcely  less  deplorable ;  and, 
sadly  out  of  conceit  with  the  country  of  my  forefathers,  resolved,  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  three  months' tour  in  the  Highlands,  to  make  the 
best  of  my  way  homewards. 

Already  I  had  reached  London,  meaning  to  embark  from  the 
docks ;  but,  before  I  left  England,  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
of  a  peep  at  Windsor  Cnstle  ;  and  a  peep  it  was  fated  lo  be,  her 
Alajesty  and  the  court  being  in  residence,  which  bars  all  possibility 
of  access.  However,  I  had  heard  so  much  of  the  majesty  of  the  site, 
that  even  a  glimpse  was  something. 

Arrived  by  the  train  one  Saturday  evening,  I  contrived  to  see  as 
much  as  could  be  examined  from  without,  from  the  various  quarters 
accessible;  and  next  morning  attended  divine  service  in  St*  George'i 
chapel,  with  the  view,  (is  it  to  my  shame  to  confess  it  ?)  not  of  say- 
ing my  prayers,  but  of  obtaining  a  sight  of  the  Queen. 

I  know  not  what  instinctive  feeling  of  deierence  instigated  me  to 
aaaume  an  evening-dress  on  the  occasion  ;  for,  once  in  the  chapel,  I 
saw  that  what  I  knew  from  my  parents,  who  were  travellers  in  their 
youth,  to  be  exacted  from  attendants  upon  the  royal  mass  at  the 
Tuilcries,  was  out  of  place  at  Windsor,  1  was  the  more  provoked^ 
from  perceiving  that  so  slight  a  deviation  from  the  routine  of  cus- 
tom sufficed  to  fix  upon  me  the  eyes  of  one  of  the  least  reverent 
congregations  of  wliich  1  ever  formed  a  part. 

When  the  service  was  over,  I  was  struck  by  the  highly  indecorous 
manner  in  which  disapproval  of  my  costume  was  testified  by  the 
Windsorians.  Even  the  police  came  and  stared  in  my  face,  as  though 
I  were  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour.  Unless  I  am  much  mistaken^  one 
of  them  accompanied  me  home  to  my  inn  1 
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On  arriving  in  town,  the  first  person  I  happened  to  meet  was  my 
cousin  W.,  in  answer  to  whose  incjuiries,  I  informed  hi«i  whence  I 
WB£  come,  and  w^hither  I  was  going. 

*' You  need  scarcely  have  gone  to  Windsor  for  a  sight  of  her  Ma- 
jesty,*' said  he.  "  Two  days  hence,  the  Queen  will  open  Parliament 
in  person,  and  I  will  take  care  to  procure  you  a  ticket  of  admiaaioii 
for  the  interior  of  the  House  of  Lards/' 

It  was,  indeed,  the  least  he  could  do,  in  expiation  of  his  preceding 
neglects. 

The  ticket  and  the  day  arrived,  and  I  set  off  towards  Westminster 
in  my  usual  mi *ming- dress.  But  lo  ?  as  I  proceeded  through  White- 
hall, I  perceived  that  the  ladies  in  the  various  C4irriages  going  in  the 
same  direction  were  attired  in  diamonds,  feathers,  and  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  court  dress.  I  had  still  time  to  rectify  my  error,  and, 
nastening  home,  assumed  the  costume  which  had  been  made  for  me^ 
with  a  view  to  the  levee  which  I  was  fated  never  to  attend.  The 
delay  had  so  unsettled  mv  arrangements,  that  I  arrived  at  the  door 
oftlie  Hiiuse  yusi  as  the  Queen  was  entering^. 

Contrary,  I  f^tucy,  tci  re^ulatian,  and  thanks  to  my  bag  and  tword, 
I  was  fiufferetl  to  go  in.  But  I  thought  the  exon  of  the  guard  teeined 
surprised  when  he  took  my  ticket,  which,  like  all  the  rest,  was  a 
printed  card,  bearing  no  specific  name*  After  following  the  royil 
cortege,  I  found  myself  standing  nearer  the  throne  than  was  altiH 
gether  agreeable ;  for  several  of  the  personages  with  white  wandt, 
and  other  insignia  of  office,  looked  hard  at  me,  as  if  cogitating  tlie 
distich  of  liudibras:  — 

Tbt;  thing  is  aeither  rich  nar  rare. 
Out  huw  die  devil  gut  it  there? 

In  the  interest  of  the  scene  before  me,  however,  I  soon  lo«t  all 
consciousness  of  the  awkwardness  of  my  position,  and,  so  long  as 
the  Qdeen  was  engaged  in  reading  her  speech,  was  Hvettedp  eye, 
ear,  and  heart,  to  her  right  royal  performance  of  that  right  royd 
duty-  My  interest  may  indeed  have  been  a  little  too  apparent ,-  for, 
as  tlie  court  was  leaving  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
speech,  I  saw  an  ill-looking  man  in  a  red  roquelaure,  having  a  whitr 
wand  in  his  hand,  address  a  few  words  as  he  went  out  to  an  usher 
of  the  House  who  stood  near* 

As  soon  as  the  laat  of  the  royal  train  had  disappeared,  this  indiTi* 
dual,  seeing  that  I  did  not  stir,  addressed  to  me  the  startling  inquirer] 
of  ''  whetlier  1  belonged  to  the  household ?'*     I  suppose  my  confu- 
sion was  pretty  evident,  as  I  answered  in  the  negative;  for  he  nest] 
took  the   liberty  of  asking  me,   ''why,  in  t/tat  case,  I  appeared  in] 
court-dress,  and  had  followed  the  royal  procession  after  the  doorf 
had  been  closed  to  I  he  public  i** 

Somewhat  nettled  at  what  appeared  just  then  an  opprobrious  de- 
signation, I  answered  that  I  had  come  in  with  ray  ticket;  of  w hie" 
he  denied  the  possibility,  as  the  exons  would  not  have  reccited  «1 
ticket  from  any  person  entering  with  the  Queen. 

My  answer,  probably,  savoured  of  the  indignation  natural  to  any 
well-thinking  individual  accused  of  falsehood  ;  and,  in  answer  to  my 
proposition  to  be  confronted  with  the  gray-headed  gentleman  in  a 
scarlet  uniform  to  whimi  I  had  given  my  ticket,  he  rccpiested  ine, 
more  civilly,  to  follow  him  ;  and,  as  we  hurried  through  the  crowded 
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into  A  small  room,  I  ' 


Itlutthei 


about  to  be  cleared  op.     Tluc^  < 
bled,  to  one  of  whom,  a  keen-looking  ■■iiMJn  i^<f  — n,  tlie  waku 
whispered   a   few   worda,  In  winch   the   naaw  of  Lord  wiv 

audible* 

Every  eye  was  now  turned  towards  roe;  for  it  lecaks  tJiat  the 
public  functionary  had  brought  me  tnio  tbe  |mjepce  oC  tile  in- 
spector of  police,  on  »uspicion  of  bdn^  m  pklEpocket,  wbo  had  landf 
his  way  on  false  pretences  into  the  «i|^nat  aianrobly  I 

**  A  pickpocket  ? — not  he  T  cried  one  of  the  peraoot  pfVKnt ;  and 
I  b^un  really  to  trul^t  that  I  had  found  m  fiiend.  when,  to  mr  utter 
horror,  he  added,  "  This  ii  the  very  chap,  sir,  we  nere  desred  io 
keep  an  eye  upon  at  Windsor.  He  was  teen  horering  aboot  the 
Castle  till  dark,  on  Saturday  last,  in  the  most  suspacioiu  manner, 
evidentlv  watching  his  opportiinity  to  steal  in  !"• 

"  And  steal  off,  no  doubt,  with  whatever  else  was  to  be  stolen  !*" 
added  a  facetious  idler,  who  stood  by* 

'^  So,  sir, — 1  fancy  noi.  For  be  attended  chapel  next  mciming^ 
andj  by  his  dress  and  manner,  1^^^  unmistakeable  token  that  his  in- 
tellects were  deranged.  Lord  ble$^  you,  sir,  scarcely  a  month  passes 
but  we  have  crazy  folks  at  WindM>r  !  It  seems  to  be  their  first  no- 
tion,  when  their  heads  get  wrong,  to  come  and  have  a  look  at  the 
QoeenJ' 

'*  Ay,  a  pretty  sort  ot  ImkT  added  the  good-natured  witness* 
'« Hatfield,  and  Peg  Nicholson,  and  Oxford  to  wit  V* 

Could  mortal  patience  stand  this ! — /^  the  most  loyal  of  the 
Queen's  creatures,  to  labour  under  an  imputation  of  regicide !  I 
lost  my  temper  and  my  liberty  \ 

"  Search   him/'  said  the  inspector ;  and,  as  nothing  was  found 

upon  me  but  a  well  filled  purse  and  handsome  gold  pencil-case,  and 

a  smail  paper  of  while  powder,  opinions  were  divided  as  to  whtse 

pocket  I  had  picked^  or  into  whose  food  the  poison  was  to  be  insi* 

I  noated ! 

'  It  required,  f>f  course,  some  little  time  before  analysis  would  de- 
termine that  the  powder  was,  according  to  my  statement,  carbonate 
of  so<la,  which,  since  the  injury  to  my  digestion  caused  by  ray  Eng- 
lish misadventures,  I  have  been  forced  to  carry  about  with  me, — or 
the  testimony  of  my  landlord  tend  to  prove  that  the  purse  and  pencil 
were  my  own,  and  myself  one  of  the  most  harmless  individuals  ex- 
tant. Narrowly  indeed  did  I  esc?ipe  an  examination  at  the  Home 
Office ;  for  I  was  literally  afraid  of  provoking  the  reproaches  of  my 
cousin  W.,  by  sending  for  him  to  attest  my  identity,  and  extricate 
me  from  my  dilemma* 

Of  course,  all  the  evening  papers  teemed  with  accounts  of  *•  Dis- 

TVRBASCK    AT    THE    HoL'SE    OF    LoBD&," "A    PjCKPOCKKT    IN    TUB 

UovsR  OF  Lords/' — "  Latest  particulabs," — *'  Supposkd  attack 

tIPON    HKR    AlAJKSTy/' **  ThE  WiNUSOB    LUNATIC    AGAIN,** — **  Ac- 

CL-9ATION  OF  HioH  Treason,"  &c.  &c.  &c,  all  which  were  duly 
copied  from  the  daily  into  the  weekly  papers.  One  Sunday  print, 
more  daring  than  the  rest,  placarded  the  blank  w^alls  in  the' metro- 
polis with  pea-green  hand-bills,  promising  an  extra  sheet,  to  contain 
the  biography  of  the  supposed  assassin  of  the  Queen  ;  to  which  a 
rival  responded  by  an  advertisement  in  Gothic  characters  a  foot 

bigh^  of  *' COKFESSIOK  OP  TUB  AsSASSfN/' 
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If  I  dit]  not  commit  reginicide.  I  was  uncommonly  near  commit. 
tmgjelo'de-se  f  For  there  was  my  honourable  patronymic  at  full 
length  staring  me  in  the  face  from  all  the  palings  and  ^aSbld-pctfU 
between  the  Peacock  at  Islington  and  the  Swau-with-two^necb  in 
Lad  Lane ! 

fiut^  what  remedy  >  In  the  Land  of  liberty,  in  dealing  widi  n 
unhappy  man,  who  has  not  tact  to  discover  when  be  is  to  weir  i 
white  cravat,  or  when  a  black,  or  the  exact  meaning  of  fnognl  or 
plain  linen  in  a  court-circular,  the  freedom  of  the  press  i»  tneootrtU 
able !  They  may  say  pretty  nearly  what  they  pleaae,  teavinjr  fdtt 
the  remedy  of  making  them  suffer  for  it,  provided  you  h&ve  filieeo 
hundred  pounds  or  so  to  throw  away  in  doing  yourself  juftioe- 

My  passage  is  now  taken »  and  I  am  **  homeward  bound  l"  All  I 
have  acquire<:l  by  my  trip  h  the  conviction  that  the  subardsnatian  of 
conventional  life  may  be  so  refined  upon  as  to  degenerate  jntotlit 
moot  abject  slavery ;  and  henceforward,  whenever  I  join  in  the  pa- 
rental declaration  that 'VBritons  never  will  be  slaves/*  I  shall  fM 
strongly  inclined  to  add,  solto  voce,  '*  or  omit  an  opportunity  of  mik- 
ing slaves  of  other  people." 

Farewell,  therefore,  gorgeous  London^  and  the  ciu>ital  ball  of  &f« 
of  the  Clarendon  \     For  the  rest  of  the  days,  je  Gods  I 

**  Give  m«  tufpdn  my  hoUoir  tree, 
A  crvmi  of  bnad,  and  liberty  I** 
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I  AM  one  of  th«  twelve  who  come  dx  {rum  each  lida. 
With  gauze  wiiig«  aud  scarfs^  and  dance  nnsnd  the  lifidat 
And  then  in  a  line  to  the  from  wa  nil  bound, 
Smile  at  the  orchcatraf  and  ill  turd  re  tirirl  round  ? 
Reirettt  to  the  wing^  joyous^  buoyant,  and  fleet,  oh  ! 
To  make  way  for  the  fi»iry  of  earth, — Mi**  Cento, 

J.  am  one  of  the  twel^ey  (when  Canto's  pasV  endird,) 
Who  V  supplied  at  the  vrtng  with  an  active  inic-ttded. 
^metimes  we  'v©  twelve  SHilor»«  «>mc?tirae«  twelve 
Or  a  dosien  gay  rustics,  with  twelve  nuubounne* ; 
Then  all  twenty-four  form  a  ring  in  the  centre^ 
And  wait/,  till  'tia  time  for  Guy  Stephan  to  enter. 

I  am  one  of  the  twelve,  with  a  longr  wreath  of  flowert, 
(Made  up  from  the  last  nipht**  flnH'^—  ■  -  -'  twur*,) 
Arran^^  ns  a  frame  for  our  twelv  uces. 

And  next  in  four  framea,  form  (our  .tntK 

M«  Perrot,  till  now  was  com^eal'd  by  the  trrea — be 
Completes  the  tableau  with  sweet  Cartotta  Gnat, 

The  intendeds  once  more  on  the  stage  take  their  atatianit 
And  th^  audience  begin  to  show  signs  of  ImpaUenoi^ 
For  the  ptttiteA  and  stalls  are  vitiating  whole  rowa^ 
Which  Huttering  hint  brings  the  dance  to  a  cUwo, 
On  one  toe^  'midst  blue  fire,  our  joy  we  expreaa^ 
With  our  bauds  to  O.  P.,  aud  our  feet  to  P,  8. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

TBB   CABARET, 

I  stnell  tt  device. — Twelfth  NighL 

I  i^AMENTED  mj  illDess  as  singularly  unfortunate  at  this  particular 
motnent ;  but  there  was  no  remedy  save  patience,  and  patiently  as 
1  could  I  waited  for  intelligence  from  Lausanne.  On  tlie  fourth  day 
it  came,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  from  Alphonse.  I  will  not  here 
transcribe  it,  but  confine  myself  to  the  principal  facts  which  it  re* 
kted. 

Knowing  the  city  well,  and  stimulateil  by  professional  instinct  in 
the  choice  of  an  agent,  Alphonse  had  sought  out  a  man  who,  origin* 
ally  a  scrivener  by  profession,  had  from  v.'U'ious  causes,  attributable 
chiefly  to  his  own  misconduct,  lost  his  position  in  society,  and  be- 
come a  sort  of  hanger-on  to  the  police,  and  a  frequenter  of  low  ca- 
barets, in  which  latter  capacity »  while  he  indulged  in  his  own 
favourite  vice,  he  became  a  spy  upon  the  vices  of  others,  and  made 
himself  useful  to  justice,  who  closed  her  eyes  to  hi^  delinquencies, 
for  the  sake  of  the  services  which  he  sometimes  rendered* 

This  man,  named  Gustave  Vidal,  was  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  but 
had  settled  in  Lausanne  some  years  before ;  not,  however,  without 
occasionally  returning  to  Paris,  where,  it  was  rumoured,  his  list  of 
acquaintances  was  not  of  the  most  reputable  kind.  It  was  in  con- 
nexion with  a  criminal  trial  that  Alphonse  had  recognised  him 
during  the  preceding  winter,  after  which  he  had  returned  to  Lau- 
sanne, and  here  he  found  him  again.  Through  Vidal's  agency  he 
learned  that  tliree  of  his  countrymen  were  at  prcisent  in  the  city, 
accompanied  by  a  woman,  who  wais  called  La  Paillote,  of  remark- 
able beauty,  but  of  the  most  abandoned  character ;  that  they  had 
inveigled  into  their  set,  partly  by  the  gaiety  of  their  manners,  but 
chiefly  by  the  woman's  beauty,  the  unfortunate  brother  ofAdele 
Dupont,  whom  they  had  nearly  fleeced  to  the  uttermost  sous.  Vidal 
had  further  discovered  that  the  men  of  the  party,  including  Adolphe, 
were  absent  from  Lausanne  on  the  niglit  of  IMadame  Van  Helmont'i 
murder;  that  they  had  returned  in  a  boat  to  Ouchy,  the  port  of  the 
city,  in  the  course  of  the  following  day,  accompanied  by  another 
young  man,  who,  from  the  description  given,  there  was  every  reason 
to  believe  was  Theodore ;  that  they  had  since  been  living  freely  at  a 
cabaret  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  called  the  Aigle  Nviry  though 
they  made  no  display  of  the  possession  of  any  extraordinary  sum  of 
money  ;  that  they  drank  hard,  played  a  great  deal,  and  were  at 
tiroes  ytty  quarrelsome  amongst  each  other.  Vidal  had  learned 
these  particulars,  partly  from  his  own  observation,  and  partly  from 
what  he  contrived  to  pick  up  from  the  landlord  and  servants  of  the 
cabaret. 

There  was  quite  enough  here  to  warrant  suspicion,  but  not  sufli- 
cient  to  satisfy  Ali>honse  as  to  the  degree  of  guilt  attaching  to  the 
I  pArty  at  the  Aigle  Noir.     He  had  already  put  himself  in  communi. 
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cation  with  the  authorities  of  Lausanne,  and  he  now  obtained  from 
the  police  a  promise  to  keep  sui  eye  of  surveillance  over  thrm,  00110 
cluf^e  as  to  awaken  an  idea  of  their  being  watched»  but  ftufficifllli| 
so  to  be  cognisant  of  all  their  movements,  in  order  to  arre^  then  k 
once,  if  they  endeavoured  to  leave  the  canton, 

J\fean while  he  concerted  with  Vidal  as  to  the  raeans  of  obtaii^ 
more  poi^itive  intbrmation,  and  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  iC« 
company  him  in  disguise  to  the  cabaret,  and  strive  to  elidt  wm^ 
thing  by  mixing  with  the  guests.  Accordingly,  having  under^tNit 
the  necessary  metamorphosis  of  costume,  to  qualify  him  for  jidmii- 
sion,  late  in  the  evening  Alphonse  and  Vidal  repaired  to  the  Ai^b 
Noir. 

When  they  entered  the  common  room  of  the  cabaret^  it  was 
pied  by  various  persons,  who  were  scattered  in  grouper  before  *ei 
small  tables^  some  playing  at  cards,  others  at  domino>e9,  and  aJi 
all  smoking  and  drinking.  The  landlady,  a  Urge,  coane-J< 
woman,  sat  knitting  behind  a  range  of  bottles  pUced  on  a 
counter,  but  not  so  much  engaged  by  her  wr ork  as  to  preveni 
from  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  on  all  that  was  going  on.  The  * 
lord  himself,  a  tall,  raw-boned  fellow,  was  sitting  talking  mitb 
other  man  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  who  every  now  and 
helped  himself  to  a  glass  of  brandy  from  a  CJirafoti  thut  stood  be* 
side  him.  A  glass  door  with  a  red  curtain  stood  half  open  behind  the 
landlord,  and  partially  revealed  a  room  beyond,  the  xanctom  uf  thif 
unsavoury  den. 

The  entrance  of  Vidal  and  Alphonse  was  acarcely  noticed  by  my- 

body  but  the  landlady,  whom  the  former  accosted,  at  tlv   ^ 'tmc 

asking  for  something  to  drink,  which  was  brought,  an«l  1 1 

table  near  where  the  landlord  and  his  companion  Mt*  i  uui  xheu 
called  for  card.s,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  new  ocnncrt  were  ifp^ 
rently  absorbed  in  their  game. 

*'  Are  any  of  them  here  ?"  inquired  Alphonse,  in  a  low  loiie. 

"  Only  one/'  returned  Vidal,  without  raising  his  head  ft«ni 
game ;  **jt'  marque  Ic  roi, — talking  to  the  host  in  the  comer  ;  tlie  1 
are,  no  doubt,  inside.  Vour  back  is  turned  to  him  ;  btil  yon 
near  enough  to  hear  what  he  eays,  for  he  does  not  tpemk  in  whim- 
pers. Seem,  however,  to  pay  attention  to  the  game  ;  for  La  Uirr 
has  quick  eyes." 

After  a  brief  interval,  Alphonse  spoke  again  : — '•  He  is  talkiilgi^ 
someone  whom  he  calls  *  Le  Chamois,' and  he  couples  the  tiMme  with 
La  PaiUote/' 

Vidul  did  not  answer  ;  but,  spilling  some  of  hit  bntidf^tfid- 
water,  he  wrote  in  a  careless  manner  the  name  of  Adolphr  00  tJsf 
table,  and  then  brushed  it  away  with  hh  sleeve.  When  he  taw  that 
Alphonse  comprehended  hira,  he  added,  **  They  are  both  hart,  no 
doubt.     Does  he  mention  any  one  else?" 

"  I  hear  this — and  this/'  replied  Alphonse,  imitating  the  ^.c^mwi 
Vidal,  and  writing  the  words  **  Le  Vieux  "  and  **  Le  Prkin.* 

**  It  is  their  cant  for  the  other  two.  One  of  them  is  old  ;  the  €/ikef 
has  lately  seen  the  interior  of  La  Force.  When  the  people  <inipi<' 
here,  we  shall  probably  see  them.     JVIeantime^;o«ir2/* 

They  continued  to  play,  and>  as  Vid&l  ex])ected,  in  a  ihort  tinif 
the  room  began  to  thin.  The  man  who  sat  behind  Alphonatrwi 
from  his  chair,  ond  went  into  the  cabinet  The  kiMlkvcl  loi  M* 
lowing  him  ;  but,  as  lie  passed,  he  said  in  a  low  tone  la  VlcU> 
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'^S&n  Jen  esUl  fori  f" 

'*  Pas  trop/'  was  the  answer. 

'*  Tant  viievx, — *'i7  a  de  quoL  Keep  hlro  here,"  he  whispered  as 
he  parsed  on. 

Vidal  replied  by  a  lookj  and  touched  Alphonie'a  foot  at  the  same 
Ume. 

•'  Eh  hieUy  Messieurs"  cried  the  hostess  from  her  throne,  *'  qu*esi 
ce  qu*U  tf  a  pour  voire  service?  You  ha%'e  no  wine, — shall  I  bring 
you  a  bottle  of  JMedoc  ?  Perhaps/*  she  added,  on  finding  that  her 
proposal  was  acceded  to,  "perhaps  you  would  like  to  leave  this  hot 
room,  and  go  into  the  cabinet.  There  's  choice  company  there, — 
•ome  that  you  know.  Monsieur  Gustave." 

The  proposition  was  of  course  agreed  to  ;  and,  w  hile  she  \vas 
pirocuring  the  wine,  Vidal  cautioned  Alphonse  against  manifesting 
may  suspicion  of  the  motives  of  her  husband  or  herself,  **  They 
Hve  by  sharping  more  than  by  fair  dealing  ;  but  a  few  francs  will 
content  them  to-night  ;  so  play  with  our  host  if  he  presses  you/* 

The  landlady  having  placed  the  wine,  and  returned  to  her  post 
behind  the  counter,  Vidal  and  Alphon^se  went  into  the  cabinet.  Five 
persons  were  there  besides  the  host,  three  of  them  evidently  the 
confrcrie ;  the  fourth,  a  tall,  slight  j^oung  man,  with  fine  features, 
bat  extremely  pale,  and  looking  worn  and  haggard.  They  were  all 
afisembled  round  a  table^  on  which  were  money  and  dice,  and  two  or 
three  half-empty  bottles.  A  fifth  person,  a  woman,  reclined  on  a 
sofa.  By  the  imperfect  light  of  a  quinquet,  suspended  from  the 
wall  above  her  head,  Alphonse  saw  that  she  was  handsome.  There 
C!ould  be  no  doubt  that  the  two  last  were  Adolphe  and  La  Paillote; 
for  the  former  seemed  as  much  attracted  by  her  charms  as  by  the 
seductions  of  the  dice, — a  fact  which  made  him  an  easy  prey,  even 
had  his  companions  played  on  the  square. 

As  V^idal  anticipated,  the  host  volunteered  to  play  at  6carii  with 
Alphonse  ;  and,  no  objection  being  made,  Vidal  withdrew  on  one 
aide,  and  lighting  a  cigar,  leant  against  the  wall,  to  all  appearance 
watching  the  game,  but  in  reality  directing  his  attention  to  what 
was  going  on  at  the  other  table,  Alphonse  was  a  skilful  player,  and 
c»3uld  therefore  still  retain  sufficient  command  over  his  cards  to  feign 
an  interest  in  the  game,  while  he  contiimed  observant  of  every  move- 
ment of  his  ally.  The  stake  being  small,  he  willingly  allowed  him- 
self to  be  beaten.  On  the  other  hand,  the  professed  gamblers  were 
not  idle,  and  the  dice  rattled  on  the  board,  A  good  deal  of  noise 
prevailed  ;  but  amongst  them  the  voice  of  Adolphe  was  heard  com- 
plaining of  his  accustomed  ill  luck.  At  last  he  threw  down  the 
dice-box,  and  vowed  he  would  play  no  more.  His  friends  taunted 
him  with  cowardice,  and  La  Paillote  joined  in  the  cry. 

"  If  I  am  to  continue,"  he  exclaimed^  **  I  must  find  some  more 
money.     You  have  got  all  I  had  amoiigst  you/' 

*'  And  who  have  you  to  blame  but  yourself,  mon  cher  Adolphe?" 
said  La  Paillote.     **  Le  Vieux  tells  rae  there  is  more  to  be  had  yet/* 

*' a  the  Chamois  had  taken  my  advice,"  said  the  oldest  of  the 
party.  '•  his  pockets  might  now  have  been  well  filled/' 

"  Mon  Dicn  /*'  cried  the  young  roan  impetuously,  "  would  you 
have  me  commit  another — " 

**Chut!  chut  1"  interrupted  the  other,  striking  the  table  with  the  dice* 
box,  and  looking  round  apprehensively,  "  keep  your  tongue  between 
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your  teeth,  if  you  can't  use  it  to  better  purpose,  Ecf^utez^  Adolphe/ 
he  added,  and  leaning  over,  he  spoke  in  a  low  tone  of  voice. — so  lom% 
that  Vidal  could  only  catch  the  wordi  *'Magoi — Grand  gtntmer"  Mad 
'*  encore  celle  foh.*'  His  arguments,  however,  did  not  appear  to  be 
persuasive;  for  Adolphe  remained  gloomily  silent,  and  withdrew 
from  the  table,  and  threw  himself  on  the  couch  where  La  Paillote 
had  been  lying.  It  was  not  long  before  she  was  by  his  side,  and 
Vidal  could  see  that  her  caresses  were  not  lost  upon  him  ;  so  that, 
whatever  was  the  point  to  be  gained,  it  seemed  probable  the  victory 
would  soon  be  hers. 

Matters  were  in  tliis  state,  and  the  gamblers  had  resumed  play 
amongst  themselves,  when  a  knock  was  heard  outside  the  cabaret, 
followed  by  a  short,  shrill  cry*  The  hostess  entered  hastily,  and 
made  a  sign  to  her  husband,  w^ho  quitted  the  room.  In  a  few  mi- 
nutes he  returned,  and  intimated  somewhat  abruptly  that  he  must 
close  the  cabaret,  muttering  something  about  the  night-watch  ;  at 
the  same  time  he  whispered  to  one  of  the  gamblers,  \^idal  and  Al^ 
phonse,  their  score  being  already  paid,  left  the  house;  nor  did  the 
speak  till  they  had  turned  the  corner  of  the  street. 

"  Remiun  here/'  said  Vidal.     ^'  It  was  not  the  watch  thai  was  ex- 

fected.     We  should  have  learned  nothing  more  by  staying  long 
will  reconnoitre  the  house  again," 

So  saying,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  ha 
elapsed  before  he  came  back. 

When  he  did  so,  he  said,  **  It  is  as  I  suspected  ;  they  are  in  com- 
muni  cation  with  some  one  else*  I  have  seen  another  person  enter 
the  cabaret,  a  short,  thick  man,  in  a  peasant's  dress.  His  laneuage, 
as  he  spoke  to  Borel,  the  host,  was  the  patuh  of  the  Pays  de  Vaad* 
X  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  he  is  an  agent  of  the  party/' 

From  what  Alphonse  had  already  heard  beside,  he  made  no  doubt 
that  Vidal  was  right,  and  he  resolved  to  take  his  measures  accord- 
ingly. He  therefore  lost  no  time  in  acquainting  the  Commissaire  de 
Police  with  the  reasons  which  made  him  think  it  necessary  to  arrest 
the  whole  of  the  inmates  of  the  cabaret  before  the  stranger  had  time 
to  disappear.  The  Commissaire  acted  upon  his  sugge.Hion ;  and 
when  Alphonse  closed  his  letter,  he  had  just  received  intelligence  o( 
the  capture  of  the  party,  including  the  last  comer,  who  provedj  to 
his  surprise!  though  not  to  mine,  to  be  the  CrHin  / 


CBAPTBR   V. 
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Dark,  cloudy  death  o^rtthadei  hii  beams  of  Ijfc;, 
And  lie  nor  see«  nor  hears  uj  what  we  lav. 

K.  Henry  VJ,  Part  I/. 

I  HAvR  dwelt  with  minuteness  upon  many  details  connected  with 
the  event  which  I  have  undertaken  to  record,  on  account  of  the 
sensation  which  tlie  murder  created  in  the  country,  and  the  effect 
which  it  produced  in  my  own  mind  ;  hut  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
enter  at  any  length  into  the  particulars  of  tlie  trial,  which  took  place 
shortly  after  the  arrest  of  the  prisoners  at  Lausanne.     The  number 
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of  persona  that  were  involved  in  the  accusatiori,  the  character  of  at 
least  one  of  the  accysecl,  and  the  rarity  of  the  crime  itself  amkl  a 
people  whose  habits  are  so  primitive,  all  concurred  to  produce  an 

"  unasual  degree  of  excitement,  such  as  had  not  been  witnessed  in  the 
anton  within  the  recollection  of  any  living. 
The  trial  was  very  ably  conducted,  and  it  may  well  be  believed 
that  the  court  was  crowded  to  excess.  The  following  is  a  summary 
of  the  proceedings,  which  I  prefer  giving  in  the  form  of  a  narrative, 
rather  than  in  the  judicial  course  through  which  the  facts  were  made 
known. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that,  on  the  night  preceding  the  murder 
of  Madame  Van  Helmont,  Theodore  had  been  seen  at  Villeneuve,  in 
conversation  at  a  late  hour  with  two  strangers  on  the  quay.  It  ap- 
peared that  this  statement  was  correct,  and  was  thus  accounted  for. 
He  was  returning  homewards,  after  passing  the  evening  with  Phi- 
lippe Dupont  and  his  daughter,  when,  just  as  he  came  within  sight 
of  the  turrets  of  Chillon,  he  was  met  by  a  man,  who  accosted  him  by 
name,  and  who  proved  to  be  the  brother  of  Adele,  Adolphe  im* 
plored  his  earnest  attention  to  what  he  had  to  say,  and,  indignant  as 
Theodore  felt  at  his  conduct  towards  his  family,  he  would  not  deny 
him  the  means  of  doing  that  which  might  possibly  exculpate  him 
from  a  part  of  his  misconduct,  and  open  a  door  to  repentance  and 

^reconciliation.      They   therefore  sat   down   by  the   road-side,   and 
Ldolphe  entered  into  a  long  detail  of  the  occurrences  which  had 

'taken  place  in  regard  to  himself,  with  most  of  which  the  reader  is 
already  acquainted.  His  object  in  addressing  himself  to  Theodore 
was  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  he  said,  the  opportunity  now  offered 
for  enabh'ng  him  to  retrieve  his  fallen  fortunes,  and  restore  his  family 
to  the  position  which  it  had  occupied  previous  to  the  commission  of 
the  errors  which,  he  alleged,  he  now  most  deeply  deplored.  But,  to 
accomplish  this  object,  it  was  requisite  that  he  should  obtain  a  cer- 
tain sura  of  money ;  and  further,  as  his  designs  were  secret,  he  de- 
sired that  Theodore  should  assist  him  in  leaving  the  country,  for 
which  purpose  it  was  necessary  he  should  reach  Lausanne  early  on 
the  following  day.  Theodore  urged  him  to  explain  his  reasons  for 
acting  with  so  much  secrecy  ;  but  Adolphe  stedfastly  refused  to 
disclose  them,  and  reiteratecl  his  requests,  dwelling  with  increased 
emphasis  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  their  being  acceded  to,  as  his 
very  existence  depended  on  the  result.  Theodore  was  moved  by  the 
earnestness  of  his  pleading,  and  finally  agreed  to  aid  him  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  ability.  Unwilling  at  this  moment  to  wound  his  feelings, 
by  picturing  the  desolation  he  had  caused  in  his  home,  and  the 
blignt  he  had  thrown  on  the  prospects  of  the  family,  Theodore  spoke 
briefly  on  the  state  of  his  own  aifairs.  His  means,  he  said,  were 
necessarily  limited  because  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  nmke  a  reserve  for 
others,  whose  claims  were  more  legitimate;  but,  as  far  as  he  could 
consistently  do  so,  he  would  render  him  assistance.  Adolphe  ques- 
tioned him  in  a  hesitating  manner  respecting  JVIadarae  Van  IIelmont» 
— for  Theodore's  mission  to  the  Chateau  de  Blonay  was  no  secret ; 
but  the  latter  replied,  that  the  old  lady's  kindness  precluded  the 
possibility  of  his  making  application  there,  and  that  Adolphe  must 
content  himself  with  what  Theodore  had  it  in  his  own  powder  to 
afford.  It  was  therefore  at  length  agreed  that  they  should  meet 
again  in  two  hours'  time  on  the  quay  of  Villeneuve,  when  Theodore 
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would  return  with  his  moneyp  and  assist  Adolphe  in  rowing  U 
Ouchy»  as  the  friends  who  he  said  accompanied  nim  were  inejtpe- 

rienced  boatmen. 

With  a  heavy  heart,  and  many  secret  misijivings,  Thtfodore 
wended  his  way  to  iVIontreux-  He  divided  his  blender  stock  mo 
two  equal  portions,  one  of  which  he  returned  to  his  cheat,  and  tbe 
other  he  placed  in  a  canvass  bag  for  Adolphe;  and  then,  knowing 
that  he  should  be  out  on  the  lake  all  night,  he  put  up  some  bread 
and  meat  and  a  small  flask  of  spirits  in  the  pocket  of  his  travellmij- 
cloak,  and  carefully  extinguishing  his  light,  he  left  his  cotta^jt  for 
Villeneuve.  When  questioned  by  the  judge  as  to  whether  he  met 
any  one  in  Montreux  that  nig-ht,  Theodore  replied,  that  he  »aw  no 
one  to  speak  to  ;  but  remembered,  in  passing  the  Hotel  deCouronoe, 
to  have  seen  the  door  of  the  stable  ajar,  a  light  innide,  and  the  Cretin 
ostler  still  busied  in  grooming  or  littering  his  horses.  He,  however, 
drew  only  one  consequence  from  the  fact,  that  his  animals  had  pro* 
bably  returned  at  a  late  hour  from  some  distant  excursian,  and 
pursued  his  way  without  inquiry.  It  was  past  midnij^ht  when 
reached  Villeneuve,  and  he  had  to  wait  some  time  before  Adolph 
made  his  appearance.  When  he  did  so»  it  was  in  company  with  a  per- 
son who  was  a  perfect  stranji^er  to  Theodore-  A  very  earnest  conrer- 
sation  took  place  between  Adolphe  and  his  companion  before  they 
approached  the  wharf;  but  Theodore  could  onl^^  gather  from  a  few 
iuipatient  exclamations  that  all  the  party  had  not  arrived.  At  length 
a  third  person  joined  them  in  great  hiu^te,  who  whispered  something 
to  the  other  two,  and  they  all  got  into  the  boat,  which  was  speedily 
cast  off;  and  Theodore  and  Adolphe  took  the  oar«,  while  tbe 
strangers  sat  in  the  stern* 

The  voyage  was  pursued  in  silence,  until  at  a  part  of  the  lake 
midway  between  Clarens  and  Vevay,  Adolphe  turned  toTheodorti 
and  told  him  they  must  pull  in-shorc.  They  ran  the  boat  into  I 
small  creek,  under  some  trees,  and  here  they  waited  about  a  quarur 
of  an  hour  ;  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  the  sound  of  horses*  fed 
was  distinctly  heard  coming  at  a  quick  pace  down  the  road,  ind 
presently  two  horsemen  pulled  up*  The  night  was  dark«  and  tlie 
place  gloomy,  so  that  Theodore  coidd  barely  discern  their  figitrfs; 
one  of  them,  however,  dismounted,  and  came  running  towards  the 
shore,  where  he  was  recognised  by  the  other  strangers,  undef  tki 
denomination  of  *Z,f  Fieujc/  He  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  O^ 
treme  agitation,  and  hurried  into  the  boat  with  so  much  precipita- 
tion as  nearly  to  tilt  it  over,  and  would  have  fallen  into  the  wiXet 
but  for  the  firm  grasp  of  Theodore,  The  other  horseman  did  imI 
wait  a  moment  in  the  road,  but  seizing  the  bridle  of  the  anima)  fWtO 
which  his  companion  had  dismounted,  moved  off  at  a  rapid  trot  in 
the  direction  of  the  upper  end  of  the  lake.  The  party  in  the  boit 
then  pulled  quickly  from  the  shore,  giving  a  wide  berth  to  the  towi 
of  Vevay  ;  and  the  two  strangers  who  had  joined  at  Villenctivt 
began  hastily  to  interrogate  the  new  comer,  but  scarcely  above  th«tr 
breath.  Much  dissatisfaction  appeared  to  be  manifest  at  somr  uf 
the  news  imparted,  which  the  narrator  endeavoured  to  qualifv  hf 
strong  asseverations,  though  to  what  they  referred  Tliemlore  comM 
obtain  no  clue.  Once,  however,  the  old  man  raised  his  voice,  n- 
claiming  earnestly — ■"  CotnpUz  sur  lui, — dam  un  iel  cos  U  serajiiik. 
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— car^  apres  toutj  c'cH  lui  qui — "      The  rest  was  lost  in  the  whisper 

which  closed  the  sentence. 

The  events  of  the  ni^jrht  rendered  Theodfire  extremely  iincomfort- 
ahle,  f*ir  lie  could  not  disguise  from  hrmself  tliat  soiiiethin^  wrong 
had  taken  place,  and  he  stated  as  mych  to  Adolphi*,  who  nssured 
hlni  of  the  contrary,  and  begge<l  him  to  he  -silent  as  he  valued  his 
safety  and  the  future  peace  of  Adele^  which,  he  said,  depended  upon 
secrecy  in  regard  to  his  present  niovenienls.  Nothing  material 
afterwards  occurred,  except  when  the  cool  air  of  the  rtight  had 
made  the  party  hungry,  and  Theodore  produced  his  little  store  of 
provisions;  he  then  discovered  that  he  had  not  brought  his  knife 
with  him,  and  concluded  that  he  must  have  left  it  on  the  table  of 
his  cottage  wdien  he  eat  the  bread  and  meat.  The  supper  whs  there- 
fore divided  as  "well  as  they  could  with  thtir  hands,  and  all  partook 
of  it  except  the  old  man,  w  ho  indemnified  himself,  however,  by  a 
large  draught  of  spirits.  They  reached  Oochy  just  as  the  sun  was 
rising  ;  here  he  took  leave  of  Adolphe,  antt  lay  down  in  the  boat 
to  repose  for  a  few  hours.  In  the  course  of  the  morning  a  steady 
breeze  sprang  up,  and  having  sufficienlly  rested  himself,  Theodore 
boiibted  a  small  sail  and  steered  for  Villeneuve,  but  wanting  some- 
thing at  Vevay,  he  pnt  in  there,  and  was  immediately  arrested  on 
the  dreadful  charge  on  which  he  was  now  examined. 

This  was  the  substatice  of  Theud ore's  statement,  extracted  by 
slow  degrees;  for  the  promise  he  had  made  of  saying  nothing  that 
might  criminate  the  brcjther  «f  Adele,  operated  on  his  mind  even 
against  the  sense  of  his  own  danger,  and  it  was  only  by  adiiussitms 
and  explanations  extracted  by  the  cross-examinations  of  M.  Dela- 
croix from  Adolphe  himself  that  the  innocence  of  Theodore  wag 
satisfactorily  established. 

But  the  actual  fact  of  the  murder  remained  yet  unexplained. 

It  was  evident  that  the  crime  was  known  to  the  Frenchmen,  if 
not  perpetrated  by  one  of  their  number,  and  Ailolphe  also  stood 
within  the  predicament  of  being  an  accessory.  No  gold  had  been 
found  upon  the  persons  of  any  of  those  w*ho  were  taken  in  the  cabaret, 
and  the  sudden  appearance  there  of  the  Cretin  seemed  inexpHc^djIe. 
But  when,  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  the  conversation,  imperfectly 
heard  by  Vidal,  was  connected  with  the  slight  incident  witnessed  at 
the  waterfall  by  iMonsieur  Visinard  and  myself,  it  immediately,  oc- 
curred to  Alpbonse  Delacroix  that  the  Cretin  had  vi'^ited  the  spot  for 
the  purpose  of  concealment,  and  that  the  solution  of  the  niystery  might 
be  found  on  a  close  examination  of  the  place.  He  thought  that  the 
cunning  of  the  creature  had  been  made  subservient  to  the  purposes 
of  the  murderers,  who  had  selected  hint  as  their  agent  until  the 
Btorm  should  blow  ever.  He  accordingly  prayed  an  adjournment  of 
the  trial  until  his  doubts  were  removed  ;  and  permission  having  been 
granted,  two  active  hunters  of  Vevay  were  dispatchei!  w^ith  a  couple 
of  gensd'arme,  to  search  the  cavern  ;  and  never  was  conjecture  more 
triumphantly  converted  into  certainty.  In  a  crevice  between  tw^o 
large  blocks  of  stone,  as  far  as  the  arm  could  reach,  a  linen  cloth  was 
discovered,  knotted  into  a  small  heavy  bundle  ;  it  was  much  dis- 
coloured by  wet  and  dirt,  but  still  more  by  stains  that  Itit^ked  like 
blood  ;  in  one  corner  were  the  letters  E.  \.  H.,  and  when  unfold' 
a  canvass  bag  rolled  out  containing  nearly  two  hundred  louis. 
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these  things  were  produced  in  court,  and  none  coutd  doubt  that  the 
money  was  the  property  of  the  unfortunate  Madajse  Van  HelraonU 

•  Further  concealment  became  useless  in  the  face  of  evidence  so 
conclusive;  and,  interrupting  the  coarse  of  the  proceedings,  the 
Frenchman  known  as  '*  Le  Vieux  **  rose,  and  threw  himself  on  the 
mercy  of  the  court.  He  desired  to  make  confession  of  all  he  knew. 
His  story  was  brief.  In  the  hope  of  extracting  more  money  from 
Adolphe,  himself  and  his  companions  had  proceeded  with  the  former 
jto  Vevay,  While  in  that  neighbourhood  they  had  heard  of  the 
mlleged  wealth  of  Madame  Van  Helmont,  and  had  sounded  Adolphe 
on  the  possibility  of  obtaining  access  to  the  chateau,  for  what  pur- 

Eose  he  need  hardly  say.  Adolphe  had  resisted  the  idea  of  robbery, 
ut  suggested  that  money  might  be  obtainecl  through  the  means  of 
a  friend.  The  prize  was,  however,  too  tempting  to  be  lightly  relin^ 
quished,  and  while  seeking  for  the  readiest  means  of  discovering 
^here  it  was  placed,  chance  threw  the  witness  in  the  way  of  the 
Cretin,  whom  he  interrogated  respecting  the  persons  dwelJing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  dilferent  localities.  In  the  course  of  his  in- 
quiries he  accidentally  touched  a  spring  which  laid  bare  the  Cretin's 
inmost  thoughts:  he  found,  imperfect  as  his  mental  orgamiation 
uppeared  to  be,  that  two  strong  passions  dwelt  in  his  bosom, — one  a 
violent  love  for  Adele  Dupont, — the  other,  a  bitter  hatred  of  her 
lover.  He  wrought  upon  these  feelings  with  such  success,  that  he 
bound  the  Cretin  heart  and  soul  to  his  service,  who,  in  the  hope  of 
gratifying  both  his  heart  and  his  revenge,  swore  to  do  whatever  he 
was  commanded.  It  was  therefere  determined  by  the  triumvirate, 
without  revealing  their  actual  intentions  to  Adolphe,  to  rob  the 
Chateau  de  Blonay,  making  the  Cretin  their  guide,  and,  if  necessity 
<lemanded  it,  their  instrument.  They  learned  from  Adolphe  that 
Theodore  had  promised  him  assistance,  but  at  tlie  same  time  they 
found  that  he  had  something  more  in  store.  Of  this  they  resolved 
to  dispossess  him  ;  and  as  night  drew  on  they  all  concealed  them- 
selves in  the  stable  of  the  inn  at  Montreux ;  they  saw  Theodore 
pass  on  his  way  back  to  Villeneuve,  and,  piloted  by  the  Cretin,  they 
proceeded  to  his  cottage,  and  breaking  open  Ids  chest,  took  what 
money  remained,  while  the  Cretin,  who  stood  to  watch  at  the  door 
lest  Theodore  should  return,  possessed  himself  of  a  knife  which  lay 
on  ilie  table.  For  greater  expedition  it  had  been  determined  to 
ride  up  to  the  Chateau,  but  as  only  two  horses  were  available,  the 
two  other  men  went  on  to  Villeneuve,  agreeing  to  call  in  near  Cla- 
rens  to  take  up  the  witness  in  their  boat.  Silently  and  carefully  the 
horses  were  led  from  the  stable  ;  they  mounted,  and  rode  to  Blonay, 
Here  they  descended,  and  lighting  a  small  dark  Ian  thorn »  after 
making  their  horses  fast  to  agate,  they  entered  the  garden,  and  soon 
reached  the  courtyard  of  the  Chateau.  The  Cretin  led  the  way 
along  the  corridor  to  the  door  of  Madame  Van  Helmont's  chamber, 
and  hearing  by  her  breathing  that  she  slept,  they  stole  cautiously  in. 
The  witness  at  once  proceeded  to  a  secretoire  near  the  window, 
while  the  Cretin  posted  himself  beside  the  lady's  bed.  In  her  com- 
plete security,  Ma  dame  Van  Helmont  had  left  the  secretoire  un- 
locked ;  he  lowered  the  lid^  and  after  opening  one  or  two  drawers, 
he  came  to  that  which  contained  the  bag  of  money.  He  seized  it, 
but  the  neck  of  the  bag  being  untied,  one  of  the  coins  fell  on  the 
floor,  and  the  lady  awoke  with  a  loud  scream.     It  was  tlie  last  she 
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uttered,  for  misinterpredng  the  witnesses  gesture*  the  Cretin  struck 
her  down  io  the  bed  with  the  knife  which  he  had  carried  away  from 
Theodore's  cottage.  She  strove  to  rise,  but  the  creature,  rendered 
furious  by  the  sight  of  blood,  dragi^ed  her  on  the  floor,  and  stabbed 
her  again  and  again  before  she  had  power  to  arrest  his  hand.  The 
crime  was  now  coniniitted  in  its  worst  form,  and  all  that  remained 
was  instant  flight, — the  witness  seized  a  towel  from  the  Hoor, 
dabbled  as  it  wob  in  gore,  and  throwing  the  bag  of  money  into  it, 
knotted  it  up,  hastily  giving  it  to  the  Cretin  to  hold,  lest  he  should 
smear  himself  with  the  blood.  He  looked  to  the  window  as  the 
readiest  means  of  retreat,  and  finding  on  opening  the  casement  that 
it  was  not  very  high  from  the  ground,  he  dropped  from  the  ledge 
into  the  garden  on  the  soft  mould  beneath*  In  an  instant  the 
Cretin  was  by  his  side ;  he  threw  away  the  knife,  and  they  regained 
their  horses  and  galloped  down  the  road  towards  the  lake,  A 
sudden  fear  then  took  possession  of  the  witness's  mind,  and  he 
ordered  the  Cretin  to  conceal  the  money  in  a  safe  place  till  they 
should  meet  again.  The  creature,  whose  mental  faculties  seemed 
for  the  occasion  to  be  equal  to  his  own  promised  obedience;  and  it 
was  hastily  agreed  that  on  the  third  day  from  thence  the  Cretin 
should  come  to  Lausanne,  and  afterwards  conduct  him  to  the  place 
where  the  money  would  be  found* 

During  this  revelation,  which,  though  true  in  the  main,  was  so 
told  as  to  place  the  narrator  in  the  least  cnlpable  point  of  view,  the 
Cretin  had  maintained  an  air  of  dull  dogged  apathy*  He  seemed 
unmoved  by  the  details  of  the  confession,  and  it  was  only  when  the 
fact  of  bis  Imving  used  Theodore's  knite  was  stated,  that  he  raised 
his  head,  and  a  gleam  of  malignant  satisfaction  lit  up  his  eyes. 
When  the  Frenchman  had  ceased  speaking,  the  judge  adjured  the 
unhappy  wTetch  to  confirm  the  tale.  The  creature  made  one  or 
two  efforts  to  speak  ;  at  last  his  voice  broke  forth  in  a  wild  hysterical 
yell  that  thrilled  the  court  with  horror.  It  was  one  prolonged,  dis- 
sonant, deafening  shriek,  as  if  the  orgiuis  of  speech  were  bursting  ; 
his  face  became  livid, — the  large  goitre  on  his  throat  seemed  to 
swrell  to  twice  its  ordtnary  size,- — he  clenched  his  outstretched  hands, 
— the  blood  gushed  from  his  mouth — and  the  Cretin  fell  dead  on  the 
floor  of  the  court  of  justice  at  the  feet  of  Theodore,  his  intended 
Tictira* 


Those  who  have  felt  an  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  Vetturino  will 
leam  with  pleastire,  that  only  so  late  as  the  last  summer  he  pursued 
his  calling,  though  his  journeys  are  not  so  long  nor  so  frequent  as 
formerly.  He  still  lives  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Leman,  with  his 
pretty  wife  A  dele,  and  half  a  dozen  blooming  children, — the  eldest 
girl  now  verging  on  womanhood.  Philippe  Dupont  is  gathered  to 
his  fathers*  Adolphe,  whose  ignorance  of  the  crime  for  which  one 
of  his  companions  suffered,  and  the  others  endured  a  heavy  punish- 
ment, saved  him  from  their  fate^  entered  the  French  service,  and 
lost  his  life  on  the  plains  of  Constantina;  and  Alphonse  Delacroix 
is  now  at  the  head  of  his  profession  at  Paris,  I  have  concealed  his 
real  narae>  but  should  any  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  read  these  pages,  they  will  at  once  recognise  him,  for  be 
oiXen  tells  the  story  of  tub  Vettuuino. 


A  NEWSPAPER  mainlaitiiiig  \^t- 
fectly  impartial  upmionii  in  politics 
being  as  dififieult  to  discover  as  the 
philosopher's  stone,  it   is   proposed 
[  that  two  editors,  of  etnlnent  abilities, 
I  but   of   dinmetncally^  opposite   opi' 
(  nions,  shall  c^>ii duct  these  pa^es,  so 
[  that  those  who  like  to  coiileitvplate 
i  every   view    of  every  subject  shall 
1  thus  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so, 
while  such  persons  as  feel,  like  the 
Irish  jud^e,  that  to  hear  both  sides 
only    iTon fuses    them,    niay   confine 
their  studies  to  that  which  pleases 
!  them  best»     All  reports  favourable 
to  either  party  shall  be  confidently 
stated  on  ime  page»  and  as  co  n  fill  en  t- 
>  ly  contradicted  on  the  other.  During 
every  elcctit^n  the  probable  state  of 
the  poll  shall  be  calculated  and  con- 
jectured vvith  a  totally  oppoi*ite  re- 
sult on  correspondiiiifif  ccdtimns;  and, 
in  dii-; cussing  the  state  of  Ireland,  it 
shall  be  described  on  the  one  side  as 
perfectly  peaceable,  and  on  the  other 
an  iieing  evidently  on  the  verge  of  a 
rebellion. 

In  reviewing  books^  announcing 
fashloimble  changes,  or  recommend- 
ing shops,  this  principle  shall  be 
rigidly  adhered  to  ;  and  even  a  baJ- 
Jot  at  a  club  can  only  be  mentioned 
on  those  i:oluiiins  where  voting  by 
ballot  is  advocated* 

It  is  hoped  that  by  thus  embra* 
cing  all  parties,  "  The  ^Vlug  and 
Tory"  may  secure  universal  patron- 
age, and  that  by  concentrating  the 
very  essence  of  all  foreign  and  do- 
mestic intelligence*  it  will  entirely 
Buriersedc  all  rivals,  being  indisput- 
ably recognized  as  the  only  *'  True 
Sun"  calculated  to  enlighten  ;  "  The 
Times"  to  be  the  universal  ** Stand- 
ard "  of  jiublic  opinion  ;  "  The  Re- 
cord "  of  truth;  ''The  Chronicle" 
[  and  *'  Herald  "  of  a  brighter  morn- 
log  than  ever  before  dawned  upon 
the  British  Empire, 


FASHIONABLE   AKRITJOB* 

Captain  Drink  wat^r^  from  Uir- 
rowgate.  Mrs.  Ramsbottom  and 
daughters  from  Tahiti.  It  is  whis- 
pered in  the  Literary  circles  that  this 
elegant-minded  and  observing  writer, 
so  well  known  by  her  letters  to 
"John  Bnll,"  will  shortly  favour  the 
reading  world  with  a  graphic  sketitb 
of  her  visit  to  Queen  Pomare,  which 
under  present  circumstances  will  nut 
be  mai-a^propog. 


DEPARTLRES, 

Mr.  Walker,  Capt*  Trotter,  Mr». 
Ryder^  and  Dr.  Cjujtor,  on  i  t^tir. 

ORIGINAL  POJGTRY. 


VERSES  OJi  A  CONVQLVlTLrS, 
BT    LADT  ADELAIDE    FITZ    MAUaiCC 

There  *«  not  a  flowV  o(  radiant  hue. 
With  tint  more  bright  than  thii}«  of 

blue  I 
At  mom  ihou  opVst  thy  ire^ing  eyi^ 
At  eve  thou  almost  seem^st  to  ^  I 

Thy  blossom  first  it  bright  and  gay. 
Bat  soon^-too  soon — it  fades  away ; 
And  when  we  pluck  thy  stem  *o  iH|(ht. 
Next  moment,  ah  I  how  sad  thy  plight  [ 

Then,  where*oe*er  it  may  be  frraad. 
Oh  1  leave — still  leave  it  in  the  ground, 
For  «oon  ft  withers  in  m  glaM, 
Alas!  alasf-alas!  alas! 


AN    UNIVERSAL    NEWSPAPER. 


OS    A  WITHERED    BLUE- BELL, 
BT    THE    »AU£, 

Ob  !  why  didst  tbon  die, 
And  tUus  give  the  lie 
To  atl  I  have  fmidl 
Before  tbou  wert  dead  ! 

Of  thy  lovely  green  hue» 
And  ibe  brilliunc  lif^bt  hbie 
That  were  seen  on  thy  leaf, 
'  And  ure  gone,  to  my  grief! 

We  are  happy  to  finBuunce  that 
that  the  at:4."tnnpli&hed  aulhoress  of 
these  beautiful  gems,  (wbi>  hiis  writ* 
ten^  it  h  saiil,  some  »jweet  things  in 
*•  The  Book  of  Beautj /*)  has  in  the 
press  a  BolendidJy  iliusirated  va- 
lurne^  entitled  '*  Blossoms  of  Spring/' 
Price  Three  Guineas. 


POLICE   OFFICE. 

A  easej  which  eicited  c^nsifJerable 
amui»ementt  was  beard  in  Bow  Street 
yesterday,  wben  nn  old  Irishwoman 
was  brought  up,  charged  with  making 
a  violent  ae^gault  on  her  next-door 
Deiji^hhuur,  a  yountj  girl,  aUu  from 
the  Green  lUe.  She  bud  torn  the 
bows  out  of  her  aritagoiili^t'ii  cap,  and 
finally  cut  her  severely  uith  a  knife. 

'*  Surely,**  observed  the  magistrate 
facetiously^  '*  such  a  beUi^  as  you 
never  can  want  a  beau  !"  (Laugh- 
ter.) 

**  An'  fiure,  your  honour,  isn't 
Bow  Street  the  very  place  to  come 
to  for  one  ?"    (Roars  of  laughter. ) 

*'You  are  at  oo  loss  for  an  an- 
swer, I  see  1" 

**  Nur  nobody  need  be  hefe,  your 
honour,  ihat  can  say  Bo  to  a  goo8e/' 
(Shouts  of  lautirhter.) 

•*  Yuu  deserve  the  bow-Btring  for 
your  impudence!  But  we  must  try 
what  a  few  weeks  in  Newgate  will 
do." 

*' Tbat's  a  New-^ai7  to  me,  your 
honour^  and  a  very  awkward  gate 
loo.  If 'twere  a  five-barred  one  I  *d 
clear  it  anyhow  ;  but  I  don't  a|?ree 
with  confinement."     ( Laughter ?) 

'*Tlien,  why  don't  you  agree  bet- 
ter with  your  neigbhours?  It  is  ii 
eerioud  business  to  use  a  knife,  and 
gives  them  a  strung  handle  against 
you  I" 

"  1  only  cuts  my  diaagreeahie  no 
qiiaintaniie  in  the  street^  as  the  qua- 
Jitv  dnes," 


**■  But,  then,  it  was  on  this  occa- 
sion cut  and  come  again," 

'*  No  knife  can  he  sharper  than 
your  honour's  wit,  anyhow!  Sure 
it's  cutting  and  maiming  of  me  that 
you  are,  as  the  leg  of  mutton  f^aid  to 
the  carving-knife.  Lung  life,  and 
many  of  them,  to  your  lordsbip  !" 

The  culprit  uas  led  away,  nmid 
shouts  of  applause^  evidently  elated 
that  in  the  war  of  wit  she  had  the 
best  of  it,  and  ohviousiy  satisfied 
that  the  glory  covered  the  dii^race. 


LITEEARY    INTELLIGENCE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society 
on  Monday  last,  Dr.  Cox  read  some 
interesting  remarks  on  the  variations 
of  the  pulse  occasioned  by  people 
standing  on  their  heads.  Professor 
Altitude  afterwards  proihiced  an  ela- 
borate essay  on  the  present  altera* 
tion  of  our  atmosphere  occasioned  hy 
an  invisible  comet  having  recently 
crossed  our  orbit ;  on  which  he  ana- 
lyzed a  p^jrliun  of  air,  mid  proved 
that  a  new  species  of  gas  had  ssuper- 
vened,  which  has  a  remarkable  ten- 
dency to  irritate  the  temijerj  and  to 
render  people  quarrelsome.  Mr, 
Mackenzie  then  demonstrated  that 
we  shall  have  thirteen  snow-sturms 
this  winter,  one  of  which  will  be 
seven  feet  deep  on  the  4th  of  June. 

We  are  desired  to  intinmte  that 
the  Royal  Society  h  now*  finiilly  dis- 
solved, having  nothing  more  to  learn 
oi-  to  discover. 


COURT   CIRCULAK. 

Some  events  of  considerable  im- 
portance are  now  in  agitation,  which 
will  cause  great  surprise  in  certain 
quarters,  and  must  he  followed  by 
conseciuences  of  which  it  ia  impossi- 
ble to  estimate  the  ultimate  import- 
ance. We  forliear  for  the  present 
to  be  more  explicit. 

It  is  confidently  reported  that  the 
second  son  of  a  certain  Baronet  at 
the  west  end  of  the  town  is  about  to 
lead  to  the  hymeneal  altar  the 
diiugbter  of  an  eminent  mercantile 
character,  who  lives  not  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  city. 

The  venernhle  Lord  Cader-Idris 
haiS,  with  his  UiUrtl  liberal  it  y^  desired 


fi  cart  of  coals  to  be  distributed 
amuiig  bis  numerous  poor  tenantry 
near  the  vUliige  tJ  Barmouth. 
[advertisement.] 
Mrs.  Smitb  bas  begun  her  course 
of  dinners  for  the  season.  We  un- 
derstand she  has  bad  apolo^es  from 
several  invit^^d  ^esta  of  tJie  first 
distinction,  and  expects  on  Friday 
next  two  Polish  Princes,  and  several 
Members  of  Pari i anient. 

BIRTHS, 

Mrs*  Mountain,  of  Hill  Street,  of 
a  stilUburn  child. 

MARRIAGES. 
At  Kissin^en,  in  Germany,  Count 
Katzenellenbo|3^cn,  eleventh   son   of 
the  present  Duke,  to  Mit^  Jemima 

Fi^^,  only  diitighter  and  heiress  of 
the  late  Timnthy  Fije^p,  Es^q^  of  Bar- 
bican. Tbe  lovely  and  accompMi^hed 
bnde  is  reputed  tn  he  worth  a  plum. 

At  Tiirnbani  Green,  on  the  1st  of 
April,  Mr,  ih^seph  Yoyngbuhbarid,  to 
Miss  Patience  Wuite,  eblt;at  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  veteran  Mr-Job  Waite» 
who  was  wounded  at  the  siege  of 
Quebec. 

At  Barking  church,  Mr.  Jo.  Kerr, 
to ,  daughter  of  Andrew  Merry, 

£S4|. 

At  Cayenne,  Commodore  Pepper, 
to  Mis>  Salt, 

At  Pont-y-poolj  Mr*  Brydge,  to 
Mrs*  Arch. 

DEATHS. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  demise 
of  the  Rev.  Ambrose  Sleek,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighly-foiir.  The 
death  of  the  reverend  j^entleman  was 
sudden  and  unexpected  ;  he  had  just 
been  presented  to  another  living* 

ON-DIT. 

A  marriage  is  said  in  certain  high 
circles  to  be  on  the  Utpia  between 
his  Majesty  Henry  the  Fifth  of 
France  and  tfje  luvely  and  acconi- 
plished  daughter  of  Erin's  favourite 
son. 


TKSTIMONIALS- 

Gentlemen  wishing  to  obtjun  Of' 
fices  or  Professor-shtp9  are  respect- 
fully informed  that  thef  may  be 
siipplieil  with  the  higlustt  tastum- 
niatfl,  on  moderate  tertna.  oouoler* 
signed  by  two  name*  of  uadoubted 
resfiect  ability. 

Charges  arc  proportioned  to  tlie 
value  of  the  situation  to  be  obli&iied* 

WANTS    A   PLACE    AS    USTEHtA  TO 
AN    OLD   GENTLCHAN} 

A  Young  Man,  with  great  talenti 
for  silence  ;  has  a  steady  eye^  an  to- 
exhaustible  fund  of  patience,  and  a 
large  stock  of  appropriate  exdaaM- 
tions.  ^^''onld  hav^e  no  ohjecdoii  tn 
attend  public  meetings,  and  ooithl 
get  up  a  laugh,  if  rei^uired. 

WANTS   A   SITDAHON, 

A   Tiger,   who    perfectly  under* 

stands  his  business, 

WANTS    A    PLACE    AS    LADY's    MAK, 

A  Half-pay  Officer,  who  tunii 
compliments  with  great  facility,  ad- 
mires either  red  or  black  hair  aa 
may  he  required  ;  will  carry  umbrel- 
las and  water- proof  cloaks  in  fine 
weather,  without  expecting  the  oae 
of  one  if  it  rains ;  grounds  well  tn 
wor>>ted  work^  and  has  no  objedioo 
to  drink  cape^tnadeira  at  family 
dinner-parties, 

WANTS   A    8  ITT  ATI  OK, 

AT  THB    BKAD  OF  A  GREAT   KSTA- 

BLtSHMKKT^ 

A  Young  Lady,  eighteen  years  of 
age,  who  plays  on  the  harp,  piano- 
forte, and  guitar,  speaks  French, 
Italian,  and  German  fluently,  and 
draws*  in  every  style.  Has  no  oIk 
jection  to  live  in  the  country  for  tuo 
months  every  year. 

None  but  eligible  offers  need  b« 
made. 

SAWDtST-BREAD* 
This  excellent  and  nutritious  n* a- 
nufaeture  is  universally  recommend- 
ed by  the  faculty,  being  totally  de- 
void  of  acidity,  and  particularly  li|;ht 
and  wholesome. 
The  highest  price  given  iW  i^ld 
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WANTS  A   SITlfATlON, 

As  Visitor  for  the  Stininier,  in  a 
c»untr)*  bouse  where  a  good  cellar  ii 
kept,  an  unattached  Captain  of  Dra- 
guon&,  who  plays  well  at  whiht  and 
tcarte»  ia  an  undeniable  sholj  per* 
forms  OD  the  flute,  is  ready  fdwaysto 
play  second  Hddle,  and  could  sit  in  a 
tabtetiti  if  refjuired. 

Direct  (p«ist-paid)  to  I*  O,  U., 
United  Service  Club> 

LATIN    AND    GREEK    TAUGHT    IN 
SIX    LESSONS. 

Dr.  Addlebrain  begt  to  announce^ 
that  by  his  improved  g:raromar  and 
lexicon  he  undertakes  to  make  any 
gentleman,  of  the  most  moderate  abl^ 
Uties,  a  perfect  cla£8ical  scholar  In 
tix  leesons. 

Quotations  for  public  speeches  ar- 
raDged  and  explained  in  private. 
9,  College  Street. 


THE 


SOCIETY 

FOR 
SUPPRESSION    OP 


POVERTY. 


I 


A  Public  Meeting:  of  Ladies  took 
place  in  Exeter  Hall  ye&ierday,  to 
consider  the  best  means  of  relieving 
and  utterly  abolishing  lill  c;ij^e^  of 
distreae,  when  a  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  was  appointed,  and  a 
«ul)«cnpttort  opened  on  the  spot. 

A  thousand  needle^i  fieemed  ready 
to  leap  out  of  their  scabbards  on  the 
occasion,  and  all  present  devoted 
themselves  to  six  weeks*  hard  bibour 
to  further  the  objects  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

Among  the  generous  contributione 
an  lliifi  occasion  we  observed  13t> 
ptn-oushions,  31  a  purses  (empty),  19 
ci|(8r  cases,  590  dolls,  and  '^OOU  lire* 
screens. 

It  was  proposed  also  to  have 
A  Grand  Exhibition  of 

LADIKS'     DRAWINGS, 

Admittance^  5s. 
And  also, 

A    GRAND    AMATEtJR   CONCERT. 

Tickets^  S  giiineaa  each. 
A  list  will  be  given  in  our  next  of 
SS  Lady  Directoreswes,  3  of  whom  are 
to  be  present. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


Fifth  Thousand. 

baijiana; 

or, 

Bon-roots  by  Children  under  Five 

Veur^  C»ld. 

Carefully  cuJlected  from  the 

Narratives  of  Mothers  and  Nurses. 

In  ten  volumes. 

"  A   valuable   record/'  —  Ijitly*M 

Magazine, 

**  Words  cannot  express  what  we 
tbinic  of  it." — Lady^s  Record. 


TUB   NEW    NEEDLE-BOOK* 

Every  eye  is  upon  this  work.  It 
contains  one  unbroken  thread,  and 
several  of  the  ftoints  show  conaider- 
iible  sharpness. 

The  author  has  invented  a  new 
machine,  by  t^hich  the  most  elabo- 
rate piece  of  worsted  work  may  be 
grounded  in  less  thun  ten  minutes, 
either  in  tent-stitcli  or  petit  point. 
To  be  seen  at  the  Adelaide  Gallery. 

NEW    NOVEL, 
BY    CAPTAIN    HER  LOT,    R*N» 

THB  THUND£RER; 

OR, 

WITj    WAR,    AND   WINR! 

The  situations  are  sublime,  the  in- 
cidents terrific,  and  the  interest  pain- 
fully intense.  We  pity  the  man  who 
could  close  an  eye,  day  or  night,  till 
he  hiis  iinib'hed  this  most  exciting 
narrative.  Our  author  steers  clear 
of  all  the  shoals  and  i]uick§ar&ds  on 
which  others  are  wrei'ked.  We  trusty 
therefore,  that  he  may  long  continue 
to  "  Raise  the  wind,"  arid  Rpread  out 
his  canvass  before  a  favourable 
breeze. 

IMPORTANT    DISCOVERY, 

A  Smoothing-iron,  on  a  perfectly 
new  construction,  has  been  recently 
invented  ,^t  Paris,  wliich  proves  in- 
fallible for  removing  wrinkh's  from 
the  face.  A  single  npjdicalion  haa 
the  most  surprising  effect !  The  chief 
secret  is  $^aid  to  consist  in  its  being 
used  red-hot,  with  a  strong  fomeula' 
tion  of  vitriolic  acid. 
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FIBLIC    UlNNER    AND   TESTl- 
MOMAL. 

A  go\A  watcK  and  appendages  waa 
pretjienteil  yesterday  to  Mnii^ieur  Phi- 
lips, the  feleUrateii  French  conjuror, 
on  account  of  his  recent  exertions 
fur  the  public  amusement,  and  a  din- 
ner of  his  friends  iind  fuimirers  took 
place  at  thi»  Crown  and  Anchor  ta- 
vern. On  this  occasion  he  exhibited 
a  few  novel  and  anui^^in^  tricks,  hav- 
ing;' turned  a  getitlenian'ij  coat  with- 
out the  wearer  being:  conscicms  of  it. 
He  also  threw  a  quantity  of  rihlion, 
silk,  and  buckram  into  a  large  wheel, 
when  immediately  several  beautiful- 
ly-shuped,  fash  ion  able  bonnets  were 
produced  ;  and  he  undertook,  when 
any  hidy  had  turned  her  Riik  dress 
twice  J  to  bring-  out  a  third  side»  which 
shout d  hM>k  as  s^H>d  as  new.  To 
conclu{|e  the  cvenini?,  after  return- 
ing thanks  for  the  honour  done  him 
by  the  ladies  and  g:entlemen  present, 
who  were  na  ronjurorft,  he  proposed 
as  a  toast,  with  true  French  gailan- 
try,  **  Petticoat  ifovcrnment ;  being- 
the  only  leji^itimate  government 
Mhich  has  contiimed  uninterrupted 
since  the  creation.'*  Tunc — *' And 
ye  shall  walk  in  silk  attire.'* 

HICH-FLYINO    KXTRAOBDlNAaV. 

DurinpT  the  late  severe  hurricane, 
u  remarkably  fine  boy,  ten  years  of 
age^  was  observed  on  his  way  to 
tchool,  when  turning  a  sharp  comer 
towards  We!*tminster  Bridge,  the 
wind  suiidenly  caught  his  umbrella, 
and  blew  him  rapidly  tJong*  towards 
the  new  Houses  of  Parliament.  He 
clung  tenacioui^ly  to  the  handle,  till 
A  violent  blast  lifted  him  at  len^Ji^th 
from  the  grtn^fid,  and,  when  la^t 
seen,  he  was  Hvinpr  over  the  roofs  of 
some  houses  in  Hyde  Park  Place, 
ttiwardki  Bnys* water.  The  distance 
renderud  him  nt  last  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye  ;  but  if  any  one  can  send 
intellij^enct?  which  miiy  restore  him 
to  his  afHicted  parents,  a  handsome 
reward  sliall  be  given. 


CHEAP    SALE. 

To  be  f^old  fur  Vralking  Stieks^an 
extensive  Forest  in  Orkney. 

Apply  to  the  FnreMer,  at  Kirk- 

W.lll. 


THE    WHIG    AND   TORY. 


SALB   BBUIW    PRIMK  COiT. 


Several  mafrnifi  cent  Hold  W»tfb«. 
to  be  iiold  a«  cheap  An  w 
Warranted  to  g;o  lori. 
the  money.  Real  Frenrfj  {  *);}ji\i^x 
as  cheap  as  |ro4>^eberr\'-^ine.  Rnofi 
that  comes  and  ^f»ei)  at  the  wUl  of 
the  wearer ;  and  H*i^  more  oatuial 
than  tlie  original  bair. 

A  small  cheH|i  Iloose.  €t»niMitdng 
a   number 

rooms. 


of  kr|^,  well^lun^ilwi 


A  public  dinner  wuirireo  on  fW 
turday,  tiie  Iftt  of  Apr?   '      **     *\n 
Ambur^h,  to  all  the 
resident  in  the  city.      ^  « 

unfortunately,  gained  a<3riii-  ••;.,  n  J 
the  oratory  'waA  not  goinl,  :i.%  iht 
principal  ^^peaker  was  a  mer»  parrot, 
and  others  chattered  like  apei.. 

Among  the  drc«ses  we  oln^rred 
feathers  much  worn,  and  in  thit  cold 
sea^tni  fur  very  generally  pre^'iiJed. 
The  dinner  was  mther  rtw,  but  fin 
abundant;  and  the  wholn  writt  «f 
with  one  continued  ixnir  of 


TO   Be   8DLD» 

Nine  Hundred  MS.  SerauMii,vi 
ranted  uni^ireacbed. 

WAKTS    A    PLACB    AS    PACi, 

A  genteel  Boy,  with  a  •otil 

buttons, 

PORTRAIT    PAI.^TIViC 

Mr.  Jameson  htm  tlb«  honmsr  «> 
announce,  that  he  haa  m  larK*  «>t* 
lection  on  hand  of  exqttiiit«  pt' 
traits,  with  perfectly  Ifreciaa  im 
ture«,  which  c^n  br  m.n].*  wiiliaiev 
alterations,  to  res  one  «hi 

may  honour  him    >  ^mg. 

Patterns  for  intB^»vctiati  of  tJuilBMl 
beautiful  eyes,  nones^  and  nxovlH 
among  which  any  Indy  or  icrtitlftt* 
may  select  Uie  imtH  admirW,  td 
they  shall  be  skitfully  cuminael  iai» 
an  harmonious  and  bcaalifiil  trntm^ 
blance ;  while  be  eiagKg«9  tlul  Ut 
old  shall  be  mule  ymaa^^  moi  ti* 
young  younger 
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IMPORTANT   SALE  ! 
VALUABLE    COLLECTION. 

Tlie  property  of  a  celebrated  Anti- 
qyarian^  lately  dereiuseil,  to  besuld 
by  auction,  without  reserve,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  museum 
Itaving  origin  ally  cost  Dot  less  Ihan 
20,000/- 

Among  the  jr^ms  in  this  splendid 
'  selection  we  may  mention  the  fol- 
lowing rare  and  most  uncommon^ 
not  to  say  invaluable,  relics  :  — 

1.  The  pebbles  whieh  l>emo8- 
thenes  held  in  hu  mouth  when  he 
prscttsed  oratory. 

^*  One  of  the  flies  which  was  kill- 
ed hy  Domitian, 

3.  A  lock  of  the  hair  which  strung 
the  bows  at  the  ^letie  of  1-arthnge, 

4*  A  fragment  of  Penelu|ie^>«  web. 

5.  A  piec^  of  the  cake  which  wag 
watched  by  King  Alfred  (very  much 
burned). 

6.  A  bane  of  the  lampreys  which 
killed  Henry  the  First. 

7.  A  bottle  of  the  Malmsey  in 
which  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was 
drowned. 

8.  Some  of  the  gunpowder  which 
was  to  have  been  used  at  the  Gun- 
powder Plot. 

9^  A  piece  of  the  tart  with  which 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury  was  poisoned 
(very  utale). 

10.  A  part  of  the  rope  which  hung 
Guy  Fawkes* 

1]  The  branch  of  .i  tree  which 
luime  from  Birnham  Wood  to  Dun- 
sinane. 

12,  A  feather  from  the  bed  in 
which  Thumas  Duke  of  Gloucester 
WAA  smothered  at  Calais. 

13.  A  bit  of  the  Iron  Mask. 


14.  A  card  from  the  pack  with 
which  Charles  the  Sixth  amused 
himself  in  the  Baatile. 

15.  A  cinder  from  the  great  fire  in 
London. 

16.  Part  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
first  cifl-ar 

17.  The  spiders  web  which  was 
watched  by  Robert  Bruce  when  he 
decided  the  fate  of  Scr>tland. 

18.  The  fly  lil*eraled  by  Sterne 
when  he  said,  "  There  is  room  enough 
in  the  world  for  thee  and  me." 

19.  Tht?  apple  which  struck  Sir 
li^aac  Newton  on  the  nose,  causing 
htm  to  discover  the  laws  of  atlrac- 
tion, 

20.  An  umbrella  held  fince  0%'er 
the  Duke  of  Weliiiii;ton*s  head,  in  a 
shower  of  rain. 

2L  The  last  farthing  of  O'Con- 
nel's  rent. 


SONG, 

BY    An   OLD    OEVTLEMAH    AT    A 
CUAR1TY    SALE. 

Oh  no  !   I  never  purchase  them^, 
Their  price  I  *ve  never  heard. 

My  purse  i»  now  forbid  to  pay 
For  toys  I  can't  afford. 

From  liooth  to  booth  they  hurry  me, 

That  bargains  1  may  ^'et, 
And  when  they  win  n  pound  from  me, 

'Tis  much  to  my  regrtst. 

They  tell  me  to  be  buying  now 

The  gewgawa  of  the  day, 
They  hint  tbut  I  f^hould  purchase  trash, 

But  [  heed  not  what  tbey  say. 

Perhaps,  like  m«,  they  ne*'er  knew 

\^ith  empty  purse  to  fret ; 
But,  if  I  hey  buy  as  I  have  ftoiighti. 

They  never  will  forget. 
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Bakibh  care  !  banish  care  ! 

Let  "*  have  no  repining: ; 
Fools  lire  sick'ning  o'er  R^rief 

While  wine  men  &re  dining. 
Look  around  I  look  nround  I 

To  ^in  consobtion,— 
On  my  life  *t  will  l>e  found. 

Whatever  your  station. 
Sesroh  within  !  search  within  ! 

The  mind,  if  you  have  one. 


Will  engender  bright  hopes. 

Making  merry  the  grave  one. 
There  *s  womnn  !  there  *«  woman  ! 

And  the  grape*fi  ruby  tean. 
And  a  world  Hfo  lovely 

For  didl  cares,  or  for  feari* 
^Tis  folly  1  'tis  folly  I 

To  broiid  i»ver  sorrow  ; 
Thi»ugh    tiH  clr>uf1y  to-day, 

'Twill  W  sunnv  u*  morrow, 

*  W.  LawOank. 
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BENJAMIN  OF  BRESLAU. 
AND  HOW  HE  LEARNT  THE  WORLD. 


▲  GERUAN  TALB. 

Some  years  under  a  century  since  a  keen  old  Israelite,  bearing  the 
name  of  Abraham  Aarong,  kept  an  old  clothes*  shop  in  BresUtt^  the 
capital  of  Silesia.  He  had  an  only  son,  named  Benjamin,  and  oor 
story  commences  on  the  morning  of  the  day  which  was  fixed  upon 
by  his  father  to  send  him  to  seek  his  fortune,  aa  his  anceston  had 
from  time  immemorial,  as  a  peripatetic  merchant,  rulgo,  a 
Abraham  was  rich  ;  but,  consistent  with  the  character  of  hit  ^^ 
the  wealth  be  had  amaiised  he  kept  with  such  tenacity  thatpfti^SJf 
with  a  guilder  was  like  the  loss  of  life-bkK>d  from  hii  heart,  «o  it 
need  not  be  considered  wonderful  that  the  following  diaiogiie  r>cettr-> 
red  between  parent  and  son  previous  to  the  departure  of  the  Utter. 

"  Fater,"  said  Benjamin,  *'  vat  is  ten  tolers?  vat  for  eui  I  miike 
fortune  vit  tern — noting  1" 

"  Vot  you  say?"  said  his  father,  —  *' noting?  rta  not  everyting 
made  out  of  noting.*' 

**  Ah  !  ven  dat  vas  tings  must  have  been  very  sheap." 

*'  Haven't  I  given  you  a  bag  of  false  guilders?'* 

''  Ves  I  but  who'll  t^ikc^  tern?  If  my  fater  had  given  rae  a  Illlli* 
d  red — fi  fty  ^t  w  en  ty  t  olers  ?  *  * 

*' Vould  you  scatter  de  thrift  of  your  elders,  yoa  vortlest  licy  ?— 
Vould  you  give  back  to  te  Gentiles  te  golt  vich  I  have  iJiken  from 
tem  ?  Go  find  your  inheritance  from  the  rich  Christians,  aa  jtm 
faters  did.  Get  dere  golt  and  dere  jewels ;  make  de  bargaint 
de  bushineT:,  and  prove  yourself  of  de  true  seed  of  Ifmel,  and 
you  die  de  Lord  Abraham  vilf  my  you  have  done  goot  in  de 
and  de  blessing  of  Jacob  will  be  on  you/' 

"  Fater,"  said  Benjamin, '^ycr  expound  de  true  doctrine ;  jrov 
vords  are  de  bright  comet  vich  shall  light  me  on  my  vay.  Ai  Palo 
Abraham  shall  help  me,  I  vill  be  of  de  true  seed/' 

"  You  svear  1    May  de  curse  be  on  you  if  you  sve^r  falser 

**  I  vill  die  a  tousand  deaths — I  vill." 

"  You  are  my  good  sone  V"  said  Abraham  affectiotuitely* 

"  Fater,"  said  Benjamin,  apparently  affected, 

*^  Vat  have  you  to  say,  my  «one  ?*' 

*'  My  best  of  parents,  give  me  ten  tolers  more." 

**  Ten  tolers  !  dog  V  said  Abraham,  with  indignAtion.  *'  Vot  hiff 
you  schworn?*' 

"  Give  me  ten  tolers,  or  /  am  a  dog  if  I  keep  my  oath,"  u£il  Btn* 
jam  in  dctcTminedly, 

**Achf*'  groaned  his  father,  "  vot  shall  I  do?  it  it  cnj  wn^lr 
blood  of  my  blood.  VeU,  I  11  give  you  five  tolers  in  |)aper,  aaili^ 
blessing,  by  way  of  interest." 

"  Ten  tolers,  and  keep  de  blessing,"  said  Benjamin. 

''  He  is  de  true  seed  of  Israel."  thought  hi*  father,  betwf«iiiti[fc 
and  a  smile,  as  he  reluctantly  countetl  out  the  money  to  BmJM^ 
and  giving  him  a  parting  embrace,  and  a  repetition  of  hispiltf^ 
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injunction  to  levy  tribute  on  the  Gentiles,  and  never  to  come  back 

until  he  was  a  hundred  times  richeri  the  latter  joiiroejed  forth  with 
the  world,  as  ancient  Pistol  has  it,  '*  his  oyster  *'  before  him  **  to 
open," 

Before  he  ]eh  his  native  place,  however,  Benjamin  had  an  object 
to  accomplish  dear  to  his  hearty  namely,  if  possible,  to  seek»  for  the 
last  time,  the  chance  of  a  smile  from  Rachel,  the  daughter  of  the  Jew 
banker,  Solomon  Levi  She  was  as  proud  as  her  father  was  rich  ; 
but  Benjamin  was  vain  enough  to  aspire  to  her  hantl ;  he  loved  her, 
and  perhaps  her  money.  His  first  movement,  therefore,  was  to  bend 
his  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  house  of  a  poor,  but  good-looking 
Jew  music-master,  David  Meyer,  where  she  was  wont  to  take  her 
lessons.  Just  as  he  had  turned  the  corner  of  the  street  into  the 
square  immediately  opposite  to  Moses  Ouilderswetz's,  the  lottery- 
contractor,  a  tallj  thin  personage,  so  totally  enveloped  in  a  long  black 
cloak  that  only  a  pair  of  piercing  dark  eyes  could  be  seen  peerin;^ 
out  from  under  a  low*crowned,  broad-brimmed  hat,  stood  before 
him,  and  looked  in  his  face  with  an  earnest  gaze.  Benjamin  stared 
at  him,  and  was  about  to  pass,  when  the  stranger  tapped  him  on  the 
shoulder,  saying  in  a  low,  hollow,  and  mysterious  tone, 

"  Benjamin  Aarons,  I  know  your  object,  and  will  be  your  friend. 
You  are  sent  from  home  to  learn  ike  ivmltl,  and  get  wealth*  Stay 
ficre,  in  ihu  i-en/  spot,  for  one  hour,  and  you  w  ill  receive  a  lesson  in 
the  ways  of  the  world  you  will  never  iorget.  Agree  to  my  terms, 
and  gold  shall  be  yours  in  profusion,  with  little  t<iiL" 

"Gott*8  wonder  f  cried  Benjamin,  looking  with  surprise  at  his 
strange  friend. 

"  Peace!"  hastily  said  the  man  m  the  cloak  ;  "speak  iioi  ifuis,  or 
your  for  til  H€  *s  iosf.  We  meet  again.  Seel  here  she  comes  whom  you 
seek/'  and  he  vanished  round  the  corner. 

Benjamin,  bewildered  that  any  one  should  know  so  much  of  his 
business  and  his  feelings,  turned  his  eyes  in  the  direction  the  stranger 
pointed,  and,  true  enough,  there  he  saw  Rachel  Levi  coming  across 
the  souare,  in  company  with  David  Meyer.  Benjamin  heartily 
wished  the  composer  at  the  bottom  of  the  Oder  ;  but  the  opportuni- 
ty of  speaking  even  for  the  last  time  to  the  charming  Kachel,  though 
she  scorned  him,  was  too  lucky  to  be  lost.  We  have  said  Benjamin 
was  vain ;  so,»  setting  himself  jauntily  up,  he  made  his  best  obei- 
sance, which  she  haughtily  and  silently  returned* 

*'  Vot/'  said  Benjamin,  mortified,  and  following  her,  "  von't  you 
speak  to  your  old  acquaintance?" 

*'01d  acquaintance  !"  said  the  proud  maiden,— "  a  proper  acquaint- 
ance for  me,  isn't  he,  David?" 

"  Did  you  ever  see  him  before?"  said  the  composer  coolly. 

"  I  should  hope  not,"  was  the  reply. 

*  Vot  ?'' said  Benjamin,  overcome  with  astonishment,  —  ^*how? 
not  seen  me?  not  seen  Abraham  Aaron's  little  Benjamin,  your  play- 
fellow at  Rebecca  Emanuel's  ?  Come/'  said  he,  soothingly,  and  taking 
her  hand.  '*  Vou  vast  alvays  my  leetle  vife  in  our  pretty  games,  you 
know,'*  and  fie  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips. 

**  Your  vife  !*'  she  indignantly  exclaimed.  "  Dis  is  too  much  ; 
leave  me  dis  instant,  or  1  vill  tell  my  fater,  a  rich  man,  to  give  you 
to  te  police  ?  "  and  taking  the  arm  of  the  composer,  who  gave  Ben- 
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jamin  a  fierce  look,  which  the  latter  returned  by  shaking  his  fist,  Jke 
hurried  away. 

**  She's  gone  !*'  groaned  Benjamin^  "and  I  have  no  hope,**  and  he 
leant  pensively  against  a  post,  when  who  should  pass  close  to  him,  t 
few  minutes  after  the  interview,  but  Rachel's  father. 

Now  it  so  liappened  that  Mr,  Solomon  Levi,  who  wanted  to  fill  « 
vacancy  in  his  household^  was  on  his  way  to  Abraham  Aaron's,  to 
speak  about  Benjamin. 

"^  Ha !  **  said  he,  on  seeing  the  latter  ;  *'  here  is  the  very  lad  I 
want/' 

''  I  shall  never  see  her  more,"  said  Benjamin,  **  till—" 

**As  though  sent  by  heaven,"  continued  the  hanker,  "for — ** 

"  Te  tay  of  wrath,  tat  treadful  tay  !"  dolefully  said  or  sung  Ben* 
jamin. 

*'  I  '11  take  hira  and  treat  him  generously,"  said  Mr  Levi, 

*'  Ven  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  avay/'  again  dolefully  whined 
Benjamin, 

**  How,  Benjamin  ?**  said  Mr,  Levi.  "  Did  you  hear  me?  For  vmI 
are  you  croaking  here?" 

'*  I^Ir.  Levi  r*  said  Benjamin,  surprised. 

"  Have  you  noting  better  to  do  in  de  vorlt  tan  howling  agunst  a 
post  in  de  shlrcet,  eh  ?" 

Now  Benjamin,  we  have  just  said,  was  vain  ;  and  he  thouG^ht,  with 
the  quickness  and  shrewdness  of  his  race,  to  give  himself  a  good 
character  in  the  eyes  of  the  banker,  so  he  boldly  said,  *•  I  am  a  eiilp- 
fantle,  Mr.  Levi,  and  vaa  trying  de  Requiem  of  jVIozartT' 

**  Oh  !  you  sing  ;  you  are  musician,  too?"  said  Levi, 

^*  I  strike  de  piano^  and  onderstand  most  of  te  odcr  instruments/' 

"  Anything  else  ?" 

'*  I  apeak  French,  and  can  declaim,  and  am  beginning  to  make  de 
verse  51." 

'*  Very  goot,"  aaid  Levi ;  "  but,  can  you  brush  clotbea,  and  dean 
boots?** 

"  Mr.  Levi !" 

"  Can  vou  groom  de  horse,  drive  de  coach,  and  clean  de  stable?" 

"SareV* 

''  Can  you  clean  knives  and  forks,  brush  de  room,  and  valt  at 
table?  ' 

*'  For  vat  do  you  take  me  for,  Mr.  Levi  ?    I  *m  a  dileiantU," 

'*  You  are  a  poor  devil,  tat's  vot  you  are,"  said  Mr.  Levi  con- 
temptuously, and  was  about  to  leave,  when  Benjamin  stopped  him. 
The  idea,  the  hope  of  being  in  the  same  house,  under  antf  circum- 
stances, with  Rachel,  was  too  tempting  a  chance  to  let  pass, 

*'Mn  Levij  vot  vill  yon  give  me?" 

*'  Veil !  you  shall  find  me  li be raL  You  shaO  have  my  old  boots  to 
begin  with/' 

**  Your  old  boots,  Mr,  Levi  I" 

"  Yes  I  and  if  you  behave  veil,  vy,  I  may  give  you  my  old 
clothes." 

*'Te  old  clothes  and  te  boots*     Ach  1  vot  shall  I  say — I  vill  tink." 

''Tink  I  tink  vot?  you  may,  through  my  connexions,  become  a 
great  man  !'* 

'*  Ha  !"  thought  Benjaminj  "  perhaps  he  means  his  daughter,  if  I 
do  veil/* 
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•*  Mr,  L€vi,  /  t'*7/  come  and  do  all  and  every  ting,  but  I  aak  de 
favour/' 

"  Veil  y* 

*'  You  have  a  daughter,  Radiel,  I  am  *o  enchainted  vit  her." 

**  Vot!"  said  Levi,  starting  with  surprise. 

"  You  must  promise  her  to  me  in  time  ven  I  shall  bring  honour 
to  you.*' 

"And  1  '11  brin^  you  to  te  police  !  Yott  my  daughter? — ^a  vaga- 
bond— a  pedlar  vithaut  varesi  you  must  be  vorse  tan  madl"  and  in 
a  violent  passion  the  banker  walked  away. 

**  A  vagabond!  —  apedlir!"  said  Benjamin.  *' He  don't  tink  I 
know  he  vas  vorse  tan  pedlar  himself,  or  he  vould  not  have  been 
kept  so  long  at  Pillau/* 

No  sooner  was  Mr.  Levi  out  of  sight  than  David  Meyer  suddenly 
came  up  to  Benjamin,  and  said,  "  Vot  for  you  insult  Miss  Rachel? 
vot  for  you  shake  de  fist  at  me?  Take  tat,  you  pitiful  fellow  !"  and 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  laid  Benjamin  prostrate  with  a  vi- 
gorous blow  of  a  stick,  and  valorously  ran  away,  Benjamin  bellow- 
ed out  lustily,  '*  Fire,  murder,  robbery,"  &c.»  and  was  in  the  act  of 
running  after  his  assailant,  when  he  was  arrested  by  the  arm  of  the 
Btranger  in  the  cloak,  who  said,  ''  Leave  not  this  spot ;  remember 
my  words/*  and  again  disappeared. 

While  Benjamin  was  indulging  alternately  in  threats  of  vengeance 
on  the  composer,  gloomy  meditations  upon  his  unlucky  debut  in  the 
world,  and  wonderment  at  his  mysterious  friend,  he  heard  a  post- 
horn,  and  shortly  afterwards  an  estafftte  galloped  across  the  square, 
and  stopped  at  the  "^  Lotterrie  Einnehmer,"  before  the  door  of  which 
Benjamin  was,  and  had  been  standing. 

**  Hollo  r*  said  the  boy  to  him,  '*  is  this  Moses  Guilderswetz's  ?" 

#«  Vere  do  you  come  from,  my  boy?"  said  Benjamin. 

•*  From  the  next  station.     la  this  Moses — " 

"  Jb  *t  a  tispatch  from  Berlin  ?" 

•'  Yes  :  but  can't  you  answer— is  this" — 

**  Vat 's  te  newsh  ? — vat 's  on  te  road?" 

*'  Mud  smorsch/'  said  the  boy ;  and,  blowing  his  horn,  called  out, 
**  'Sufette— 'stafette." 

"Somebody's  von  te  great  prize,"  said  Benjamin.  '*  I  vender 
who  has  te  number  ?** 

Guilder swetx,  who  was  lame,  here  came  hobbling  from  his  house, 
and,  cursing  the  'staflette,  asked  him  "  why  he  kept  blowing  his 
horn,  instead  of  dismounting  with  his  despatch  ?** 

**  It  is  not  my  fault,"  said  the  boy.  **  That  fellow  there  would  not 
answer  my  question  whether  this  was  your  house,  for  I  can't  read, 
but  kept  questioning  me/' 

*^  Vot,"  said  GuilderswetJS,  in  a  rage,  to  Benjamin,  **you  dirty 
young  scampi — ^vot  for  you  ask  questions? — vot  for  you  keep  my 
'staffete,  you  eavesdropper?" 

"  Mr.  Guilderswetz,"  said  Benjamin. 

"  Don't  speak  to  me,  rascaL     Vere  *s  te  despatch,  boy  ?" 

"  Here,  sir.     1  wish  you  joy — you  have  sold  the  great  prize/* 

**  Te  great  prize  !"  cried  the  lottery  contractor.  *^  Gott's  wonder  ! 
— here,  vife  !  shilds  ! — goot  newsh  !  goot  newsh  !'* 

"  Mr.  Guilderswetz,'*  anxiously  said  Benjamin,  '*  do  open  it  here^ 
You  know  I  bought  a  ticket  from  tfou — from  t(Ou?  " 

VOL.  xr.  *i^i 
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*'  Let  me  alone,  you  scamp  i  Be  ofi*!  1 11  op€n  te  teapatch  id  Ic 
office.  Your  (ichet !  ha!  ha! — no  such  luck  for  a  sorry  teiil  like 
you/'     So  sayin^^  the  contractor  hobbled  in. 

**  Ach  r*  said  Benjamin,  **  I  believe  so.   Sorry  tevils  have  no  luck: , 
'tis  only  te  rich  tat  have  tat — dey  are  alvays  right.     I  am  beginning  I 
te  vorlt  veil,  inteet.     Every  von  has  te  bad  vort  for  me;  te  vont  if 
too  goot  ;*' — ^and  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

The  horn  of  the  estafette  had  by  this  time  collected  a  considerab1#i 
number  of  persons  round  Guilders wets's  door,  anxious  to  learn  thi^ 
news, 

"  Joy  in  Israel  V*  cried  the  lottery  contractor,  coming  out,  and 
flourishing  his  crutch,  "joy  iti  Israel! — joy  passing  joyf — ^fortune 
has  befrieodetl  von  of  our  people.     Vere  is  he  r" 

*^  Who  'a  von  ?   who  *s  von  ?"  exclaimed  all  the  Jews  clamorouflly,  J 

'*  Vere  is  he?"  said  Guilderswetz,  '*  ah  !  dere!"  And  be  rushedl 
as  well  as  he  could  towards  Benjamin^  who  was  standing  timidly  in  ] 
the  rear  of  the  crowd,  and  clasped  him  in  his  arms.   '*  Dearest  friend, 

VOCJ YOU  HAVE  VON  DE  GREAT  PRIZE  !" 

Benjamin  shrieked  with  joy,  while  the  Jews  cried  out,  "  Vot  a 
joyful  newsh  r 

"  Yesh/'  continued  Guilderswetz,  **yesh,  my  tear  |M)y,  te  great 
prize  is  yours  !     I  just  trew  my  eye  over  te  letter,  and  saw  your] 
number,  and  rushed  to  tell  you  of  it  vitout  loss  of  time.     You  vill 
dine  vit  me  to-day — all  your  family  must  dine  vit  me,  vit  a  velcom 
from  te  soul.     You  vill  be  a  friend  to  me,  vill  you  ?" 

'*!  viH  dine  vit  you,  Mr, Guilderswetz/'  said  Benjamin;  *'I  inUlx 
your  friend," 

*'  Let  me  press  you  to  my  hairt  vonce  more/'  said  the  lottery  man. 

By  this  time  the  news  had  spread,  and  the  Jews  frora  all  quarters 
had  gathered,   surrounding    Benjamin,  and  clapping    thdr    handi,) 
Forcing  his  way  through  the  crowds  came  bis  father  Abraham, 
crying, 

*'  vere  is  my  sone?     Ah  !  Benjamin,  my  sone,  is  it  true ?     Yeth?J 
*'**y>  i^y  J— yo"  are,  ten,  rich  i     Now>  who  have  you  to  tank 
your  goot  fortune,  my  sone?" 

*'  Te  lottery/*  said  Benjamin, 

**  Vot !  haven't  you  to  tank  me  too?" 

"How,  fater I  You  never  gave  me  money  to  put  into  le  lottery. 
I  alvays  did  so  secretly/' 

"Didn't  J  give  you  life?     If  I  hadn't  given  you  life,  mj  sone, 
could  you  have  robbed  your  fater  to  put  into  te  lottery  ?    I  've  ] 
a  man  of  you  !" 

**  Te  lottery  's  made  a  man  of  me/' 

'*  Benjamin  !  you  leetle  rogue,  you  do  but  jest  vit  your  filter. 
Fater  and  sone  are  von  flesh ;  vot  te  sone  has,  tat  has  te  fater/* 

"  Very  goot  1  But  a  short  time  since  it  vas  not  so ;  ten  vol  t« 
sone  has  not,  te  fater  has.  You  turned  me  on  te  vorlt  vit  fiAem] 
tolers !" 

"It  vos  for  te  best.     I  don't  ask  for  all  te  monish,  my  be«C  of  J 

sones,     I  've  no  avarish.     Let 's  'stablish  a  banking-house 1 11  do 

all  te  bushiness,  and  give  you  half  te  profits." 

''I'll  keep  my  vinnings,"  said  Benjamin  doggedly. 

**  Vould  you  break  your  aged  fater's  hairt?     I  've  no  avarish^  no! 
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'Tis  for  te  plaisure  I  have  in  moniah.  Vill  you  bank  vit  me  ? — say, 
you  vill  bank  vit  rue?" 

'*  Veil/'  said  Benjamin,  "  it  m.iy  be  so ;  I  vill  tiilk  of  it.  Ah  I 
here  comes  Rachel  and  her  fater/'  as  Mr«  Levi  and  his  daughter  ap- 
proached. 

^'Joyful  newsh  !*'  said  the  banker,  shaking  bands  with  Benjamin, 
saying  in  a  whisper,  "  Of  course  you  know  I  vos  in  joke  just  now, 
"  1  am  enchaintecl  for  your  goot  fortune  as  though  'twas  my  own, 
Rachel,  give  our  dear  friend  your  congratulations/* 

*' Ah  !"  said  Rachel,  giving  her  hand  to  Benjamin,  *'  it  makes  my 
hairt  glad  tat  von  of  our  peoples,  von  whom  I — " — and  she  hesitated 
and  blushed, 

*'  You  do  remember  me,  ten  ?"  said  Benjamin. 

^*  Can  I  jhrgei  my  leetle  playfellow,  te  pretty  Benjamin?  You 
vash  alvays  my  veak  side,  you  know." 

*'  You  do  remember  playing  vit  me  at  Rebecca  Emanuel's  ?" 

"  I  vish  I  remeuibered  it  less  often,"  said  the  damsel,  in  a  low 
voice,  and  with  downcast  eyes. 

**  Mr.  Levi,"  said  Benjamin,  '*  I  love  your  daughter — yoii  hear 
her,  I  have  goot  disposition.  Vill  you  let  her  be  my  vife?^ — vill 
you  say  no  ?" 

"  You  are  rich,  my  dear  friend,  ant  I  can't  say  no,"  said  Levi. 

'*  Rachel  !  my  ^aSa^  you  hear  your  fater — vill  if  on  say  no?" 

*•  To  my  hairt,  dear  husband  of  ray  early  choice,"  said  the  Jewisli 
maiden,  throwing  herself  into  his  arms  ^^Bty  freely, 

'*  Ve  shall  live  as  von  family   "  said  Levi, 

*'  Ve  vill  join  banks,**  said  Abraham  Aarons, 

•*  Ve  vill  give  fetes,  and  concerts,  and  dinners,  and  dejeuners,  ant 
get  into  te  high  fashion  ;  ant  I  vill  lend  moniah  to  the  great  peoples, 
ant  be  made  a  Baron  or  Count/'  said  Benjamin, 

**  Oh  \  vot  a  life  ve  shall  lead,  my  hairt,  Benjamin  I"  cried  the  de- 
lighted Rachel. 

"Joy  in  Israeli  joy,  joy!'*  shouted  Moses  Guiklersw  etz  ;  *' so 
now  I  vill  go  into  te  house,  ant  order  te  dinner  ant  te  kaitxhern  wine, 
ant  finish  te  tespatch/* 

At  this  moment,  while  all  was  glorious  and  joyful  speculation  for 
the  future,  David  Myer,  the  composer,  with  a  face  as  long  as  a  cul- 

Erit*s  going  to  execution,  stalked  gravely  up  to  Benjamin^  and  fixed 
is  lachrymose  eyes  on  him.  The  latter,  upon  perceiving  him,  cried 
out,  **  Help  ♦"  and  hid  himself  behind  Rachel. 

'*  Fear  not,"  said  David  ;  *^  I  come  as  a  friend,  though  a  poor  and 
wretched  one/* 

'*  Throw  avay  te  stick,  ten,"  said  Benjamin. 

'^  Do  not  mistrust— take  my  gratulation,  Mr.  Aarons.  You  are 
rich  — I  am  bankrupt  in  hopes  of  wealth  and  happiness.  Breslau  is 
no  longer  my  resting-place:  give  me,  I  pray  you,  someting  to  un- 
dertake ray  dreary  journey." 

*'  Veil,"  said  Benjamin,  *' here's  te  fifteen  tolers  I  dragged  out  of 
my  fater,  but  on  condition  tat  yer  go  at  once. 

The  composer,  who  was  not  even  looked  upon  by  Rachel,  walked 
sorrowfully  off,  sighing  **  Hiersolyma  est  Perdita  !" 

The  estaffette  boy  here  thought  he  was  entitled  to  some  largess  for 
bringing  the  good  news,  and  humbly  put  in  his  request  to  Benja- 
min, who,  having  nothing  but  the  bag  of  false  guilders,  gave  him 
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them  with  an  air  of  most  magnai^imous  generosity,  which  he  received 
with  great  thankfulness,  and  rode  off* 

*'  Tank  Gott,"  said  Benjamin,  '*  tey  are  gone  I" 

He  had  no  sooner  uttered  these  words  than  he  found  the  stranger 
in   the  black  cloak  beside  him,  who  whispered  hoarsely  in  hi*  ear, 
I  '*  Had  you  not  my  caution  ?     Fool !  your  fohtukb  'a  l«o«T  T  and 
[lie  rapidly  quitted  the  throng, 

L  The  surprise  of  all  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  niysierioui 
individual  was  quickly  dissipated  by  that  of  Guilders wetz,  who 
rushed  out  of  hia  house  vociferating,  "  Tere  *%  an  end  of  it — it '%  no- 
ting!    You  can't  dine  vit  me  to-day  I" 

**  Vot't  noting  !*'  said  Benjamin  ;  '^  vot  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  tell  you  it 's  all  noting ;  yo«  have  not  vcm  de  o&sat  prize. 
*Ti8  te  Israel  Moses  von  it :   I  must  go  to  him." 

'*  Te  Israel  Moses  V*  exclaimed  all  the  Jews ;  **  let  iti  go  to  te 
Israel  Moses.*' 

'*  Stop,  Mr*  Guilder8wet2>"  aaid  Benjamin^  in  agony ;  "  /  have  von 


It — you  told  mc  1  had  von  it — pay  mc — /  have  von  the  great  prize  I 
**  It  vash  a  mishtake  ot  te  clerk  :  he  corrected  it  in  te  postscript* 


vich  I  read  tis  minute,  after  I  had  given  te  order  for  te  dinner.' 

**  Pay  me,  or  i  11  strangle  you/'  said  Benjamin,  seizing  him. 

'*  You  've  lost  your  vits,  man,"  said  the  lottery  contractor,  hob^ 
bling  off. 

**  He  *8  gone!'*  cried  Benjamin,  *'and  leaves  a  wretched,  a  ruin* 
man.     Mr,  Levi,  vill  you  console  me  ?" 

*^  Veil,  out  of  charity/*  said  Levi,  ''you  ma^  take  the  vork  I  of- 
fered you,  and  clean  te  knives  and  forks,  and  brush  te  boots;  but 
te  partnership  ant  te  marriage  is  now  all  noting," 

^*  Rachel,  my  love  i"  said  he  imploringly. 

"  I  pity  you  from  my  hairt,"  said  the  maiden  of  Judah  ;  *•  but  I 
must  obey  ray  fater :  te  fates  have  severed  us.'*  And,  taking  her 
father's  arm,  she  crossed  the  square  homewards, 

"  Fater  V"  said  Benjamin,  holding  down  his  head,  and  covering  hia 
face. 

"  Vot  have  you  done  vit  de  monish  I  gave  you  ?"  said  old  Aarons 
sternly, 

"  It  *s  gone/' 

'*  Vere  's  te  bag  of  false  guilders  ? 

*'  Tey  are  gone  too/' 

*'  Your  fortune  is  gone,  you  vortlesa  fool !  But  you  have  learnt  te 
vorll!  Go,  idiot!  never  show  yourself  to  me  till  you  are  rich**  And 
his  father  relentlessly  strode  away. 

**  Ach  vaigh  V"  groaned  Benjamin,  striking  his  forehead,  **  /  have 
learnt  tc  vork  !*' 

"You  havt%*'  said  the  stranger  in  the  cloak,  who  appeared  by  his 
side,  looking  keenly  at  him. 

**  Ah!"  said  Benj^imin,  fihrinking  with  terror.  '*Avay! — avayl 
— *ih  t^ou  have  brought  dis  misery  on  me.     You  must  be  te  tevil!" 

*' I  rtw  —  your  /riVW/*  coolly  replied  the  stranger,  with  a  griaii 
sneer. 

The  cathedral  clock  here  struck  one. 

'*  Hark  !"  he  continued,  **  did  I  not  tell  you  that  within  the  hour 
you  would  have  learnt  ike  world?" 

Benjamin  mechanically  nodded  his  head,  and  groaned 
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**  Are  you  not  now  pennTle^  ium!  iVicMDcw  ?**  * 

The  miserable  joang  Isn^itc  repeated  tbe  gvstlcnUtkm, 

'^  A^ree  to  mj  temw,  and  I  will  tnake  jtm  master  of  gold  in  pnK 
ft! 91  on  !** 

"  Ha  !"  said  Benjamm,  iterting  wHdlj  ;  "  how  K 

"  By  dgning  this  pafier,"  taid  the  atranger,  drawing  farth  a  small 
scroll,  and  seising  firm  bold  of  BcDiaanin's  arm,  he  whts|>ered  ear- 
nestly in  his  ear* 

The  morning  had  been  lowering,  and  the  gathering  of  heavy 
clouds  betokened  a  sudden  storm ;  big  dropa  of  rain  bc^an  to  fall, 
and  the  wayfarers  hurried  to  ax»d  fro  IkiiDewardj  and  for  shelter 
from  the  coming  outbreak  of  the  elements. 

"  Speak,"  said  the  man  in  the  cloak,  still  retaining  his  hold  of 
Benjamin^  who  was  almost  speechless  and  paralysed ;  '<  do  yon 
agree  ?  Choose  between  wralth  that  shall  make  the  lord  of  yon 
black  eagle  bow  down  to  yon/'  (pointing  to  the  royal  eroblaxonment 
over  Guitderswetz's  dttar,)  "  and  want,  that  will  drive  you,  a  pitiful 
pedlar,  through  his  wide  dominions.     Speak  !^do  you  agree  ?" 

*'  I— I — I  oo  !'*  gasped  the  young  Israelite^  and  fell  helpless  in 
his  arms. 

As  he  uttered  the  words,  a  fearful  6ash  of  lightning  reTealed  a 
malignant  grin  on  the  features  of  the  man  in  the  cloak,  and  a  terrific 
peal  of  thunder  followed. 

"Thou'ri  mine  I"  shouted  a  hoarse  voice,  in  a  tone  of  triumph^ 
accompanied  with  a  fiendish  laugh ; — ^anotber  second^  and  the  square 
of  Breslau  was  deserted. 

«  •  a  •  a  m 

This  legend  may  or  may  not  be  true ;  but  one  thing,  the  ancient 
Israelites  of  Brei»lau  say,  is  indisputable,  viz.,  that  Benjamin,  the 
heroj  rapidly  became  the  possessor  of  enormous  wealth,  in  fact  a 
modern  Croesus,  and  died  full  of  years,  away  from  home,  if  not  the 
richest,  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Europe. 


QUEEN  ELIZABETH'S  VISIT  TO  SANDWICH- 

BY    HENRY    CURLING, 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  Catharine  de  Mande- 
ville  had  been  consigned  to  the  family  vault  in  St  Peter^s  church, — 
a  day  long  remembered  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kentish  coast,  from 
the  circumstance  of  an  awful  e«irth quake,  accompanied  by  strange 
and  fearful  noises,  described  in  the  old  records  of  Sandwich  as  re- 
sembling an  engagement  at  sea  between  Dover  and  Calais,* — it  was 
on  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  and  just  one  fortnight  from  the  even- 
ing on  which  the  gallant  barque  of  the  adventurer  had  gone  down 
upon  the  Goodwins,  that  amidst  the  fury  of  the  elements  a  French 
fishing-boat  was  seen  struggling  against  wind  and  tide,  and  endea- 
vouring to  make  the  harbour  of  Ramsgate ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  old  seamen  congregated  upon  the  beach  expected  every  moment 

The  earthquake  happeneri  on  the  secnnd  of  AprD,  iwerity-swond  of  Kliiwibedi, 
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to  see  the  little  barque  engulphed  in  the  roaring  surge,  she  at  length 
succeeded  in  getting  safely  into  port.  No  sooner  had  she  done  so 
than  a  gallant-looking  youth,  dressed  somewhat  like  a  huntsman  or 
falconer  of  the  period,  leaped  ashore* 

Dripping  with  the  salt  spray,  he  took  hh  purse  from  his  pocket, 
and  atW  dividing  its  contents  between  the  crew  of  the  fishing-boat 
and  a  man  who  the  spect^itors  instantly  recognized  as  aPegwell  smug* 
glcTi  whose  boat  was  supposed  to  have  been  lost  near  the  Goodwins 
About  a  fortnight  before,  he  desired  to  be  conducted  to  the  nearest 
hostel  in  the  town  ;  and  having  hired  a  horse,  threw  himself  uponitt 
backi  and  dashing  through  the  town,  took  his  way  across  the  open 
country,  and  ptissing  the  small  wood,  which  at  that  time  grew  round 
the  little  farm  of  Osengell,  made  a  half  turn  to  the  left,  and  checked 
not  his  pace  till  he  saw  looming  before  hira  the  massive  walls  of 
Bichborough,  Urging  his  panting  steed  towards  the  northern  wall^ 
he  entered  the  Porta  Decumana,*  and  drew  bridle  upon  the  myste- 
rious cross  in  the  centre  of  the  area  of  the  castle^  and  looked  around 
him*  '*  The  hour  was  come,  and  the  man/'  If  abve,  he  had  sworn 
by  the  sacred  symbol  on  which  he  stootl  to  meet  with  the  fair  Ca- 
tharine on  that  day,  at  that  hour,  and  having  waited  for  a  wind  on 
the  French  coast,  where  his  fraii  boat  had  been  driven  on  tlie  night 
of  the  day  he  had  endeavoured  to  overtake  the  barque  of  the  ad- 
venturer ;  love,  strong  as  death,  had  at  length  enabled  hira  to  keep 
his  vow*  It  was  the  very  hour  in  which,  if  alive,  he  had  sworn  to 
plant  his  foot  upon  the  foundation  of  that  cross,  which  by  some  is 
supposed  to  have  been  raised  to  commemorate  the  arrival  of  St- Au- 
gustine in  Britain.t  Where,  however,  was  she  who  had  sworn  as 
deep  an  oath  to  reward  his  constancy  ?  The  sweeping  winds,  which 
whirled  the  old  ivy  leaves  from  the  walLs^  and  strewed  them  upoa 
the  dark  moss  at  his  feet,  might  have  answered  where. 

Dismounting  from  his  sleedj  he  led  him  to  the  ridge  of  the  eleva- 
tion  upon  which  the  castle  stood,  and  looked  over  the  marshes  U>- 
w^ards  Sandwich.  The  heavy  rain  had  ceased  for  a  few  minutes^  and 
the  thick  mist  rolled  over  the  marshes  as  he  looked  upon  that  melan- 
choly-lookiiig,  Dutch -built  town,  with  its  gable-end  edifices,  castel- 
lated gate-houses,  Saxon  towers,  and  thick-ribbed  walls.  Whilst  he 
gazed  the  great  bell  of  St.  Peter's  church  began  to  toll.  It  had  a 
funereal  sound,  like  the  knell  of  his  departed  joys.  A  presentiment 
of  evil  struck  upon  his  heart.  The  old  walled  town  looked  doomed, 
a  city  of  the  dead,  and  as  the  mists  from  the  flats  again  rolled  over 
it,  imagination  bodied  forth  tlie  hideous  forms  of  fiends  in  fantasdc 
shapes^  pervading  the  atmosphere  in  its  immediate   vicinity,  and 

*  Near  the  middle  of  tUe  nonh  wall  it  the  oblique  entrance,  or  Porta  Decu- 
maim  ;  it  in  narrow,  and  {mm  the  hcilea  remaining  in  die  waiii,  it  appears  to  hxft 
been  furniiibed  with  good  titQb«r»defencc«. 

f  Witliin  tht^  area  iif  thift  eaatli?,  and  aliiii>!tt  ia  its  centre,  under  ground,  is  • 
Bfilid  rectaijgulnr  plntform  of  masiinry,  one  iiundred  and  forty-four  feet  long,  oat 
hundred  and  four  feet  wide,  and  iive  feet  ttiick.  In  the  middle  of  the  plfttform  i» 
the  h&ie  of  a  fup«i^cnictnre  in  the  shape  of  a  crt>!»»,  rii^tog  Bocnewhat  ahove  the 
ground,  and  about  Bve  feet  aliOYc  the  platform.  Tiie  shaft  of  the  cron,  running 
north  and  south,  is  etghty-fiei^en  feet  tong^  and  nine  feet  five  inche*  broad  -  the 
traverse  is  twenty-two  feet  in  width,  and  fcirty-six  in  length,  A  ba*e  of  «icb  soli- 
dity c*>uhi  scarrely  have  been  intended  for  the  support  of  a  roof,  or  hx*ve  foniM>d 
a  part  of  any  common  building*  Indeed,  tht»  mau  of  ma8onr\'  has  puzzled  the 
antifiuary  for  nmny  hundred  years. 
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whirling  about,  and  carrying  on  their  hellish  gambols  ovar  its  de- 
voted buildings,  steeples,  and  towers. 

After  watching  the  town  for  some  minutes,  he  once  more  leaped 
upon  his  steed,  and  galloped  around  the  walls  of  the  fortress.  All, 
however,  seemed  desolate,  ami  he  a^ain  approached  the  mysterious 
crofts.  As  he  approached  it  from  the  north  wall  of  die  castle,  he 
was  aware  of  a  small  opening,  which  had  evidently  been  recently 
dug,  some  few  yards  from  the  structure  ,*  steps  had  been  cut  for  a 
short  distance,  as  if  the  descent  led  immediately  beneath  the  solid 
masonry,  and  dismounting  from  his  horse,  he  descended.  Ere  he 
had  progressed  many  yards,  the  passage  contracted,  so  that  he  found 
it  impossible  to  proceed  without  groping  forwards  upon  his  hands 
and  knees. 

The  stranger  youth,  who  had  entered  the  cavernous  passage  under 
the  idea  that  the  lady  he  sought  might  have  taken  shelter  in  its  re- 
cess  from  the  furious  rain,  now  turned  to  retrace  his  steps,  when  he 
distinctly  heard  the  clink  of  a  hammer  not  many  yards  from  the  spot 
he  had  reached  ;  he  therefore  persevered  in  his  efforts,  and  suddenly 
found  himself  in  a  wider  space,  at  the  end  of  which  stood  a  wild  and 
haggard-looking  figure  busily  employed  in  smiting  the  hard  masonry 
of  the  platform  of  the  cross,  every  now  and  then  stopping  to  apos- 
trophise the  subject  of  his  labours,  as  beads  of  sweat  poured  from  his 
hair  and  ragged  beard.  The  man  was  evidently  insane^  and  his  lan- 
guage as  singular  as  his  employment  and  appearance. 

"O  mighty  Claudius  1*  O  great  Vitellius,  Valerianus,  and  Area- 
diuB !"  he  said,  as  he  heaved  up  a  ponderous  sledge-hammer,  **  thy 
workmen  framed  dwellings  whose  foundations  shall  cumber  the  earth 
till  doomsday/' 

The  maniac,  whose  furious  exertions  at  breaking  into  the  founda- 
tion  of  the  mysterious  cross  had  hindered  him  from  noticing  the  in- 
trusion of  the  adventurer,  now  again  addressed  himself  to  his  la- 
bour(»,  dealing  his  blows  with  amazing  force  upon  the  solid  masonry  ; 
though  apparently  from  its  hardness  a  year's  labour  would  scarcely 
have  struck  off  as  many  chips  as  he  could  have  carried  home  it)  his 
bomtet.  Whilst  he  laboured  the  adventurer  glanced  round  the 
cavern.  Its  sides  were  composed  of  sand  and  gravel,  whilst  the  roof 
was  furnished  by  the  holders  and  cement  of  the  gigantic  crucifix. 
Upon  a  sort  of  shelf  stood  an  antique-looking  lamp.  The  youth  was 
about  to  accost  the  workman,  when,  resting  from  his  labours^  he 
again  apostrophised  the  solid  masonry  before  him. 

"O  mighty  Jove  !'*  he  said,  **  grant  me  but  one  week  more  of  the 
planetary  plague  now  hanging  over  yonder  town.  Let  but  it»*  in- 
fected breath  poison  the  atmosphere  for  one  short  week,  cripple  its 
barons  and  burgesses,  and  hold  its  authorities  panic-stricken  till  I 
have  fathomed  the  mystery  of  this  structure,  and  picked  my  way 
into  the  treasury  of  the  magnificent  Roman  ;  and  'tis  all  I  ask." 

As  the  crack-brained  antiquarian  finished  his  rhapsody,  he  again 
heaved  up  his  ponderous  hammer  to  smite  the  solid  wall,  when  the 
adventurer,  stepping  towards  him,  called  his  attention  to  himself. 
No  sooner  had  he  done  so  than  he  had  reason  to  repent  of  his  teme- 
rity.    The  madman,  at  the  first  glance  of  a  spy  upon  his  labours, 

•  Eomnn  coins  of  hrasB,  from  Clamltus  to  ArcadUm,  abound  &t  Reculvi^r  and 
Ricblmruti^h.  AU  the  village  about  Sandwich,  and  in  Thanet  arc  ccmtinually  fiu*- 
nuhing  British  nnd  Human  money. 
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wheeled  swiftly  round,  and  with  the  fall  swing  of  his  heavy  ham- 
mer would  have  daahed  out  the  intruder's  brains  on  the  spot ;  but 
the  youth  stepped  nimbly  aside^  and  unsheathing  his  rapier^  opposed 
it  to  the  madman's  breast. 

"  What  seek  ye  here  ?  **  shrieked  the  madman.  **  This  achieve- 
ment is  mine  alone.  For  years  have  I  pondered  over  the  mystery  of 
Ricbborough  Cross.  Its  secret  has  weighed  me  to  the  earth,  blanch- 
ed my  hair,  and  driven  me  mad/* 

It  was  in  vain  the  youth  tried  to  explain  that  his  intrusion  was 
perfectly  accidental.     The  maniac  was  wrought  to  a  pitch  of  fury. 

*•  For  years/'  he  again  shrieked,  "  have  1  watched  for  the  hour 
when,  unmolested  by  the  wolves  girded  in  by  yonder  town,  I  might 
dig  my  way  to  the  foundation  and  maw  of  this  stupendous  crosi. 
What  seek  ye  here  ?'* 

The  adventurer  now  found  himself  in  an  unpleasant  dilemma. 
The  maniac  was  a  powerful  man,  and  to  his  natural  strength  waa 
superadded  the  ferocity  and  resolution  of  madness. 

"  Again  I  ask  ye,"  he  cried,  **  what  seek  ye  at  Richborough  Cross? 
Is  *t  gold  ?  Perish  the  common  drudge  I — I  seek  it  not ;  I  care  not 
for  it.  I  seek  for  arrow-heads,  battle-axes,  and  sword-b^adet ;  I 
seek  for  any»  the  smallest  relic  of  bygone  times.  I  seek  for  bcmes^ 
fragments  of  pottery,  and  urns,  of  the  mRgnificent  Roman;  and 
more,  I  seek  to  penetrate  into  the  purposes  of  this  eternal  mass  of 
masonry :  whilst  tliou,  miscreant  I  art  come  hither  to  pry  into  my 
doings,  and  endeavour  to  fathom  the  mystery  I  alone  am  tated  lo 
discover;  but  ye  shall  be  baffled/' 

Thus  saying,  the  maniac  whirled  his  sledge-hammer  round  bti 
head ;  but,  instead  of  again  attacking  the  adventurer,  he  let  it  de- 
scend upon  the  brazen  lamp,  and  dashing  it  into  a  hundred  pieces, 
both  were  instantly  left  in  utter  darkness. 

The  adventurer  was  a  youth  of  iron  nerves,  but  his  present  situa- 
tion w  as  enough  to  appal  even  him*  He  felt  that  the  evil  eye  of  the 
madman  was  upon  him,  even  in  the  dark.  With  cat-like  watch  he 
therefore  listened  for  the  slightest  motion,  and,  as  his  opponent 
heaved  up  his  weapon,  suddenly  crouched  down,  and  then,  as  the 
heavy  hammer  was  buried  in  the  sand  behind  him,  he  sprung  upon 
the  maniac,  and  unsheathing  his  dagger  from  his  waistbelt,  the  next 
instant  it  would  have  been  driven  into  the  intestines  of  his  enemy, 
but  an  awful  noise  stayed  his  hand,  and  caused  his  powerful  foe  at 
the  game  time  to  relax  his  grasp.  A  strange  runjbling  sound  seemed 
to  traverse  the  depths  where,  reptile-like,  they  were  tearing  each 
other  to  pieces.  It  rolled  along  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  which 
they  were  entombed.  The  cavern  trembled,  and  the  mass  of  masonry 
ou  which  the  maniac  had  been  working,  was  split  with  the  shock. 
The  madman  loosened  his  gripe  at  the  sound,  and  extricated  himself. 

*'Hark  I  "  he  mid,  "  the  gods  have  heard  my  prayer  !  the  Roman 
cross  is  split !  a  light  I  a  light  I     Follow  me  to  upper  air." 

The  adventurer,  nothing  loth  to  agree  to  a  truce,  now  busied  him- 
self in  assisting  his  late  foe  in  finding  out  the  aperture  by  which  he 
had  descended,  and  with  some  little  difficulty  they  discovered  the 
opening,  and  creeping  along  it,  succeeded  in  emerging  from  the 
cavern  in  safety. 

The  aspect  of  the  heavens  seemed  changed  aslhcy  left  the  passage, 
and  ascended;  a  lurid  glare  shone  through  the  atmosphere;  there 
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was  a  close  and  suffocating  smell  in  the  air,  and  an  awful  nojae  was 
heard  on  every  side  around  them.  As  the  youth  leaped  upon  his 
steed,  the  madman  pointed  to  the  gigantic  cross  upon  the  ground, 

"Beholtl/'  he  said,  **  the  red  cross  of  the  phigue." 

As  the  youth  luoked^  the  reflection  of  the  heavens  shone  upon  the 
mass  of  masonry,  and  gave  it  a  sort  of  sunset  glow, 

'*  You  '11  find  that  mark/'  continued  the  madman,  ''upon  the  door 
of  her  you  come  here  to  seek*  This  day  fortnight,  whilst  I  stood  con- 
cealed in  yonder  pa<isage,  1  heard  you  swear  to  meet  Catharine  de 
Mandeville  upon  this  spot.  You  were  right  in  seeking  her  beneath 
the  earth  ;  she  lies  underground,  but  not  here.  Seek  her  in  the 
vaults  of  St  Peter's  church." 

The  youth  felt  alarmed  at  the  words  his  companion  uttered.  He 
tried  to  learn  more  from  him  ;  but  it  was  in  vain.  The  maniac's 
ideas  were  again  beginning  to  wander^,  and  he  was  relapsing  into  his 
antiquarian  fellies. 

**Look;'  he  said,  as  he  stooped  and  picked  up  a  rusty  scythe- 
blade,  '*  behokl  a  scimitar-blade  of  a  thousand  yearSj  the  weapon  of 
the  Stublesian  Horse  !"* 

He  then  threw  his  arms  wildly  tow^ards  the  heavens,  and,  turning 
towards  the  cavern,  once  more  dived  into  the  earth  ;  whilst  the  ad- 
venturer, struck  with  foreboding  at  his  words,  buried  his  spurs  in 
his  horse's  flanks,  and  rode  swiftly  towards  Sandwich. 

It  was  dark  as  night  when  the  adventurer  rode  into  the  town  of 
Sandwich.  What  a  contrast  did  the  place  present  to  its  appearance 
a  few  short  days  back,  when  the  Queen  and  all  her  court,  *'  glitter- 
ing in  golden  coats  like  images,"  revelled  in  the  streets  and  tho- 
roughfares 1  The  very  gate-houses  were  now  almost  unwatched  and 
unguarded  ;  the  sentinels  leant,  haggard-looking,  against  the  but- 
tresses ;  scarcely  a  person  was  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  ;  and  on  almost 
every  door  was  the  awful  red  cross  of  the  plague  set  like  a  brand. 

The  adventurer  rode  into  the  stable-yard  of  Sir  Philip  de  l^fande- 
ville's  mansion.  All  seemed  desolate;  tlie  stalls  were  untenanted, 
and  the  outbuildings  eti>pty.  The  waters  of  the  haven  rolled  slug- 
gishly along  their  muddy  channel;  but  their  slimy  tide  washed  the 
hulls  of  no  vessels  as  they  emptied  themselves  into  the  sea. 

Stabling  his  steed,  he  hastened  to  the  front  of  the  mansion,  but 
recoiled  with  alarm  as  he  beheld  the  fatal  red  cross  of  the  plague 
scored  upon  the  door.  He  essayed  in  vain  to  gain  admittance ;  no 
one  answered  to  his  repeated  summons.  Recollecting  the  passage  by 
which  Catharine  had  guided  him  on  the  day  of  his  escape  from  the 
mayor  and  corporation,  he  essayed  the  small  postern,  and,  forcing  it 
open,  found  himself  upon  the  little  patch  of  greeusw  ard  in  rear  of  the 
mansion,  whence  he  approached,  and  opening  the  lattice,  introduced 
himself  into  the  room  we  have  formerly  described.   There  was  every 


•  Tbe  castles  of  Rich!>oroiJgh  and  Reculver,  Stittfall  Castle,  BoroTigh  Cttstle,  and 
Cttitter,  were  all  erectedi  nbont  the  iiAniei  time.  They  were  none  of  them  calculated 
for  ddeaoe  against  a  r^ular  siege  ;  nor  vi^ere  they  larf^e  enough  to  contain  within 
thmr  ar«a  ai  tbe  same  time  a  g;irnftOTi  of  soldiers  nnrl  a  civil  community  of  citisEcns^, 
Oarrionutn,  in  Norfolk,  wus  proteited  by  ihe  Stablesmn  horse  quartered  in  Borough 
CasUe  and  Caivter.  A  detachment  of  Ton  run  y  soldierK  garrisoned  Limne  or  i^tut* 
fail  Ca«tle.  The  first  cohort  of  the  Veiasians  secured  the  north  mouth  of  the 
Portits  Rtttupinus,  and  the  Urhs  Huttipiflc  was  of  so  muiih  conseffueni'e  as  to  re- 
<{utre  A  whole  le|;ion. 
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evidence  of  the  mansion  having  been  recently  occupiiKi  ;  but  si  pre- 
sent it  was  deserted.* 

Disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  Ending  some  person  to  answer 
his  inquiries^  he  was  about  to  retire,  when  suddenly  the  rich  and 
silver  notes  of  a  stringed  instrument  came  o'er  his  ear.  It  sounded 
in  those  melancholy  rooms  with  a  strange  and  peculiar  sweetnei«; 
its  tones  were  those  of  other  days, — tones  awakening  dreams  of  earlj 
and  shadowy  recollection,  each  strain  leading  the  imagination  h^ick, 
as  it  were,  to  a  former  age  and  previous  existence-  The  long-dr««^o 
notes,  now  swelling  solemnly  upon  the  ear,  seemed  the  funeral -dirge 
of  her  he  loved  ;  and  then,  again  tripping  back  in  a  more  lively 
strain^  they  spoke  of  life,  and  hope,  and  joy.  The  adventurer  itood 
entranced^  whilst  the  rich  tones  of  the  instrument  floated  through 
the  dark  apartments.  *'  Where/'  he  thought,  **  should  this  mutdc 
be  ? — i*  the  air  or  the  earth  ?**  As  it  ceased,  he  opened  a  door  which 
admitted  into  a  small  closet^like  apartment.  It  was  tenanted  by  a 
stately-looking  man,  of  a  noble  presence.  He  had  been  playing  a 
favourite  air  of  his  daughter's ;  and,  as  the  youth  entered,  the  viol 
de  gamba  fell  from  his  grasp,  and  he  gave  way  to  an  agony  of  grief 
It  was  Sir  Philip  de  Mandeville  :  he  had  despatched  the  domestics 
from  the  mansion,  but  was  unable  to  tear  himself  from  the  roof 
whence,  by  order  of  the  mayor,  his  daughter  had  so  suddenly  been 
removed  but  a  few  hours  belbre.  There  was  no  speculation  in  his 
eyes  as  he  turned  them  upon  the  chaplain  of  the  ship  be  had  fitted 
out  to  the  Catian  mines  ;  but  his  countenance  as  be  rose  was  lh«t  of 

I  a  livid  corpse,  and  he  fell  heavily  upon  the  oaken  floor,  stritkca 

1^         with  the  plague. 

^^■B  Few  towns  present  a  more  dark  and  dismal  appeoTflnce  by  night 
^^^^^than  the  town  of  Sandwich.  Even  at  the  present  period,  when 
I  bude-lights  and  gas-lamps  illume  the  streets  and  thoroughfares  of 

I  most  other  places  in  our  ii.land.  Sandwich,  from  I>ef  Street  to  Hog's 

I  Corner,  is  dark  as  a  wolf's  mouth.     The  midnight  chimes  sounded 

I  from  the  tower  of  St.  Peter's  church  as  our  hero  bent  his  way  from 

\  Sir  Philip  de  Mandeviile's  mansion  on  this  eventful  night,  and  en- 

tered the  Finhmarket.  No  other  sound  disturbed  '*  the  sleeping 
and  the  dead  "  as  he  groped  his  way  through  the  courts  and  blind 
alleys  towards  this  part  tif  the  town.  The  exhalations  whizzing  in 
the  air  aflbrded  him  an  occasional  light,  as,  guided  by  the  cbimes> 
he  sought  St*  Peter's  church.  It  was  indeed  an  awful  night  of  hor- 
rors. The  town,  on  ordinary  occasions  dark  and  ominous,  seemed 
now  the  grave  of  its  sometime  inhabitants.  As  our  hero  neareil  the 
Fishmarket  a  waihng  cry  met  his  ear ;  and  on  entering  it,  he  heard 
a  voice  as  of  one  preaching  to  a  multitude.  In  the  Fishmarket  of 
Sandwich  there  is  sliU  to  be  seen  a  quaint  old  building,  which,  fruin 
the  oddity  of  its  build  and  position,  seems  advancing,  wedgeVike,  to 
choke  up  it5  extremity.  As  he  approached  this  Dutch -built  man- 
sion, he  beheld  a  figure  standing  at  an  open  casement  in  its  upper 
story,  with  a  torch  in  one  hand,  and  a  drawn  sword  in  the  other, 

*  This  curioua  manttton  (in  wliicl)  Henrj  the  Eighth  and  Queeu  Eliubeth  «vff 
biith  lodged,  whilnt  visitizii^  SnBilwidi)  is  now  the  reaidenw  of  Jomcs  Wood,  Ewi.* 
til  rough  whose  tiiAle  tmrl  proper  fc^t'ling  the  apartments  arc  slill  pre»enred  in  n«rJy 
tU*?  *ame  iuy>  as  at  that  dihtunt  jjeriud. 
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crying  out  in  a  loud  voice,  and  preaching  a  sort  of  sermon  to  the 
,udience  he  supposed  assembled  beneath  his  window.  It  was  the 
maniac  of  the  sunken  cross:  his  only  auditor  stood  leaning  against 
the  angle  of  the  byildiug,  wrapped  in  a  horseman's  cloak,  and  every 
now  and  then  giving  a  sort  of  melancholy  chuckle  at  the  conceits 
uttered  by  this  strange  pastor.. 

"  Woe,"  he  cried,  "to  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  I  Verily  the 
mrorld  hath  not  seen  since  the  fall  of  Adam  so  miserable  a  spectacle 
as  this  poor  wretched  place  presents.  Woe  unto  the  edifices  and 
temples  of  all  towns  defaced  by  the  sons  of  rebellion  J  Behold  the 
•fleets  of  ribaldry,  dissimulation,  and  canting!  Oh  I  what  an  en- 
riching commodity  is  hypocrisy  \  If  to  be  rich/'  he  said,  thrusting 
bis  body  forward,  like  a  methodist  parson  of  the  present  day,  ''If  to 
l>e  rich  be  to  be  a  gentleman, — if  to  be  crafty  be  prudent, — if  to  dis- 
semble be  the  high  way  to  be  sainted, — if  the  fears,  and  cowardice, 
,nd  folly  of  fools  and  sinners,  and  the  scorn  and  pity  of  the  wise  and 
0ood,  will  make  men  truly  honourable,  then,  oh  !  then  are  we  pros- 
^erouB  and  thriving.     Put  the  plough  through  this  town/* 

Here  he  shut  his  window  violently,  but  the  next  moment  re- 
opened it,  and  recommenced. 

"  Oh  !  ye/'  he  saitl,  **  who  have  lavished  out  your  lives  in  taverns, 
lying  dabbling  in  dirt,  and  wallowing  in  the  mire  of  sin,  rather  than 
"walk  in  the  pleasant  path  of  holiness,  the  highway  to  heaven,  be- 
hold the  effects  of  your  own  flaming  passions  I  Ye  are  suddenly 
astounded  at  the  prodigious  bulk  of  your  own  sin, — ^ye  mourn  now 
Hn  secret  and  sadness  of  spirit  over  your  perished  friends.  Where 
now^  oh  I  swaggerers,  are  your  fine  feathers  and  lace,  your  flaunting 
.cloaks  and  tinsel,  and  fine  stuffs  and  silks?  Woe  unto  the  wicked,  I 
»ay  again  ;  put  a  ploughshare  through  the  town  !'' 

The  single  auditor,  who  had  stood  with  his  arms  folded  listening 
to  thi.s  rhapsody,  again  laughed  a  hollow  laugh  as  the  maniac  now 
•topped  for  breath  ;  upon  which  the  latter  leaned  his  body  out  of 
the  window,  and  endeavoured  to  catch  sight  of  him. 

"Men  expect  not,"  he  again  cried,  *'of  thistles  grapes,  nor  of 
^brambles  figs.  Oh !  ye  indefatigable  in  villanous  devices,  behold 
your  beggarly  condition  [  Ye  thought,  oh  I  sinners  that  ye  are,  to 
fill  your  coffers  by  delving  in  the  dirt ;  but  lo !  correction  and  disci- 
pline have  o'erta'en  ye!  Woe,  woe,  I  say,  ye  spurious!  salt  and 
Tinegar  vexeth  your  wounds,  and  bitterness  is  in  your  cup  !  Ye 
liave  quaffed  a  health  to  the  devil,  and  he  hath  put  a  red-hot  plpugh- 
fihare  through  your  town»  Ay,  laugh,  sinner,"  he  said,  as  the  indi- 
vidual standing  beneath  his  window  again  chuckled  at  this  last  con- 
ceit; "but  thistles,  and  brambles,  and  grass  shall  flourish  in  thy 
Fishmarket,  O  Sandwich,  and  three  hundred  years  hence  thou  shaft 
he  desolate  as  now.  The  strings  crack,  the  pegs  fall,  the  music 
ceases !" 

He  was  now  about  to  close  his  casement  and  his  discourse,  when 
the  rumbbng  sound  of  a  heavy  cart  was  heard  jolting  up  Strand 
Street. 

"  Hark  V*  he  said,  as  the  horrid  sound  met  his  ear,  *'  the  searcher's 
cart  is  at  hand.  Death  sitting  upon  the  shafts,  and  the  Devil  riding 
the  fore-horse  of  the  team.  Destruction  fang  the  town  \  Ail  's  up 
I'with  Sandwich  !" 

Thus  saying,  the  maniac  whirled  his  flaming  torch  into  the  midilic 
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of  the  Fishniarket,  and,  shrieking  wildly,  dosed  the  casement,  and 
was  seen  no  more. 

As  if  to  veriFy  the  words  of  the  madman,  the  earth  again  thook 
violently ,^ — the  awful  noise,  before  described,  hurtled  in  the  air, — 
and,  with  a  dreadful  crash,  down  came  the  tower  of  St  Peter'i 
church,  filling  the  middle  of  the  building  three  fatlioms  deep  with 
rubbish,  and  totally  demolishing  the  south  aisle. 

The  adventurer  was  struck  with  awe.  He  liAed  the  half-extin^ 
guitihed  torch,  and,  drawing  his  rapier,  approached  Uie  6gure  thus 
1i&t1ef;s1  y  leaning  against  the  angle  of  the  mansion.  It  was  his  friend, 
Valentine  Harkaway.  Since  the  authorities  of  the  town  had  ordered 
the  body  of  Miss  Mandeville  to  be  hastily  conveyed  to  the  family- 
vault,  he  had  remained  wandering,  like  some  ghost,  around  the  holy 
edifice  i  nay,  he  would  have  forced  the  door  of  the  vault  in  his  un- 
belief of  heV  actual  death,  had  not  the  searcher  placed  a  strong  guard 
before  it. 

The  approach  of  our  hero,  and  the  fall  of  the  tower,  ^routed  the 
huddled  spirits  of  Valentine.  He  ouickly  recognised  his  friend,  and 
the  two  together  rushed  towards  the  church,  and,  clambering  over 
the  rubbish  of  the  fallen  tower,  sought  the  south  aisle,  and  ap- 
proaching the  vault,  they  found  that  a  large  mass  of  masonry  had 
fallen,  and  burst  its  marble  jaws.  Guided  by  the  torch  of  the  ma- 
niac, they  pushed  themselves  through  the  opening,  and  de*.*  ended. 
What  was  their  surprise  at  beholding  a  sheeted  figure  ^  kf 

some  spectre,  at  its  extremity.  It  was  Catharine  de  J.-..^  ,  lie. 
She  had  never  been  seized  by  the  plague;  but,  through  the  instm- 
mentality  of  the  busy  mayor,  during  the  crisis  of  the  fever  she  had 
been  suifering  from,  had  been  buried  alive.* 

Let  the  reader  now  imagine  us  to  have  passed  o*er  one  short  yetr 
from  the  date  of  the  transaction  just  narrated,  and  again  look  opon 
Sandwich.  No  trace  remained  of  the  deadly  scourge  which  had 
half  depopulated  its  dwellings  and  thoroughfares  ;  no  trace  ef«n 
was  to  be  observed  in  the  visages  or  the  trappings  and  suits  cf  the 
surviving  citizens,  again  mixing  in  the  business  of  life  and  tiM 
ple^isures  of  the  world,  of  the  grief  they  had  so  recently  earprcssed 
for  their  relatives  and  friends  put  to  bed  with  a  shovel.  They  eaiof 
forth  again  in  the  town  like  summer-flies  i'  the  shambles,  and  oisny 
a  rich'lcfl  heir  now  let  his  father  rot  without  a  monument. 

The  broad  rays  of  the  setting  sun  shone  upon  the  massive  walls  < 
Richborough,  as  a  gay  and  joyous  party  reclined  upon  the  delidoi 
carpet  of  greensward  around  the  mysterious  cross  in  the  centre  ( 
the  area.  The  fiask  passed  merrily,  the  guitar  tinkled,  and  ioaDdl 
of  mirth  and  revelry  filled  the  circumambient  air*  It  was  a  tttw 
such  as  a  painter  would  have  laved  to  gaze  upon.  Tlie  a»*embUfr. 
arrayed  in  all  the  splendour  of  that  age  of  rich  costume,  were  oi* 
vided  in  little  parties  within  thepe  walls,  which  had  perhaps  wife- 
nessed  the  stately  march  of  the  Roman  soldiery.     Some  dfliicc4 

*  Such  a  circunistanoe  hap}>ened  about  this  period  At  StTntford-upoii.Avot; 
lotte  Cltjptmi  WR»  buried  with  great  haute,  and,  on  opening  the  rmuh   trtr. 
after,  ^be  waf>  found  leaning  a^mst  ilie  wnlL    She  had  fixed  bcr  tMth  in  ber  %v^' 
,  der  during  the  rn^e  of  hunger  anrl  madnesA  eonii^queiit  upcm  the  horrors  othn 
iiluuUon.     Iler  picture  was  a  favourite  with  t^hak9pe«^e. 
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tome  sang  **io  the  Usdviotis  tinkling  of  the  lute/'  —  all  seemed 
light-hearted  and  happy. 

As  the  last  faint  rays  oC  the  setting^un  gndaally  faded  from  these 
glorious  ruins,  the  distant  sound  of  a  gun  at  sea  came  booming  over 
the  flats,  and  was  echoed  back  from  the  walls.  The  hilarity  of  the 
party  was  suddenly  checked  at  the  sound,  and  al]  looked  forth  upon 
the  main  of  waters,  where  at  that  momerit  a  high^ecked  vessel  of 
war  was  to  be  seen  swinging  round  upon  her  moorings,  and  as  she 
did  so,  again  the  white  curling  smoke  darted  from  her  side^  and 
again  came  the  booming  report  of  the  gun,  and  the  replication  of 
the  sound  from  the  walls  around.  Some  half-a-dozen  gallants,  ac- 
coutred in  the  military  costume  of  the  period,  immediately  leaped 
to  their  feet,  adjusted  their  sword-belts,  threw  the  embroidered 
cloaks  —  upon  w*hich  they  had  been  seated  —  upon  their  shoulders, 
and  approached  to  take  leave  of  Catharine  de  Mandeville,  and  our 
old  friend,  the  adventurer.  The  noble  look  and  gallant  bearing  of 
him  who  seemed  the  leader  of  these  cavaliers,  wa:s  such,  that  those 
who  had  once  gazed  upon  his  high  forehead,  and  countenance  of 
genius  and  beauty,  would  scarcely  in  after  life  be  likely  to  forget  him« 
It  was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

'^ Cousin/'  he  said,  addressing  the  adventurer,  "the  hour  has  ar- 
rived in  which  we  must  part.  I  will  not  say  I  regret  thou  art  no 
longer  of  my  band,  since  thou  ha^t  made  so  happy  a  venture  here* 
All  the  gold  of  3Hexico  and  Peru  were  not  worth  one-twenty-thou- 
sandth  part  the  tithe  of  the  fair  treasure  thou  hast  found  in  yonder 
Dutch-bu  lit  Cinque  Port.  Farewell,  lady/'  he  said,  kissing  the  hand 
of  the  fair  Catharine,  ''  In  ejichange  for  the  relative  I  leave  behind 
me  here,  I  have  pressed  into  my  service  your  cousin  Valentine,  He 
sails  with  me  this  night." 

**  Sails  with  you.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  .*"  said  Catharine,  in  a  voice 
of  surprise,  "  I  knew  not  before  that  Valentine  meant  to  leave  us. 
Since  my  father's  death  I  have  no  nearer  relative  to  advise  with. 
Valentine  is  my  cherished  friend^ — my  adopted  brother,** 

**  Rest  content,  madam,"  said  Sir  Walter ;  *'  1  know  his  story. 
There  are  other  worlds  besides  Britain.  You  have  chosen  another 
to  befriend  and  protect  you,  Valentine  is  now  a  soldier,  and  woos 
the  fire-eyed  maid  of  smoky  war.  Hark  I  again  the  signal  gun  1 
Valentine,  I  give  you  one  minute  to  bid  your  friends  farewelL" 

Valentine  approached  the  fair  Catharine,  and  took  her  hand. 

*' No,"  said  Catharine i  '*it  cannot  be!  You  will  not  leave  us, 
Valentine?" 

The  youth  bent  his  knee  ;  his  tears  fell  like  rain  ;  and  his  bulky 
form  heaved  with  emotion. 

**  Oh,  stay  with  us,  Valentine,'*  said  Catharine,  " and  share  all  we 
have.     Hounds,  horses,  and  hawks,  all  are  thine." 

Valentine  gave  one  look  upon  her  he  loved.  He  then  leapt  to 
his  feet,  and  grasped  the  hand  of  the  adventurer  with  convulsive 
fervour. 

**  My  last  hour  is  spent  in  Britain/'  he  said ;  *'  my  last  look  is 
taken  of  these  walls.  Cherish  my  faithiul  hound.  Wolf;  the  dog 
may  perhaps  iiuss  me/' 

Catharine  concealed  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  wept,  but  she  no 
longer  urged  her  cousin  to  remain  ;  she  had  learnt  his  secret^  and 
when  she  again  removed  her  hands  from  before  her  face,  he  was 
gone. 
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What  a  curioufl  place  i»  Vienna  !  Of  its  two  hundred  and  seventy  I 
thousand  inhabitanis,  only  filYy  thousand  are  in  the  city  itself.    Thiil 
old  city — die  Stadi    Wien — covers  an   acclivity  which   rises   in  thtj 
plain  to  the  south  of  the  Danube.    The  summit  of  the  hill  is  crowned! 
by  the  cathedral   of  St.  Stephan^  which  raises  its  venerable  spire  I 
about  the  centre  of  the  town  ;  the  streets  are  very  narrow,  clean^  \ 
admirably   paved,  and  lined   with   gay  and  handsome  shops ;  the 
houses  are  lofty,  substantially  built  of  brick,  and  whitewashed.     A 
huge  wall  and  spacious  dilcfi  encompass  the  city  ;  the  brood  gladt 
is  covered  with  turf,  and  intersected  by  walks,  shaded  bj'  avenues  of 
lime-trees  and  acacias,  which  lead  from  the  various  gates  of  thetownV 
into  the  Faubourgs,     These  extend  on  all  sides  far  and  wide,  for  lb#| 
most  part  dusty,  ill-paved,  or   not  paved  at  alK     To  the  south  i 
west  a  beautiful  ridge  of  mountjiins  rises  behind  tlie  suburbs  ;  whlte^ 
a  vast  level  expanse  of  country  stretches  away  to  the  north  and  east, 
exposing  Vienna  to  the  sweeping  and  unwholesome  blasts  from  tliofe 
quarters, 

I  know  of  no  capital  more  amusing  to  the  stranger  than  Vienna, 
— none  where  the  time  passes  so  rapidly, — no,  not  even  Paris,  There 
is  always  something  going  on,  something  new  to  be  seen.  And  then 
these  Viennese  are  such  lazy,  happy-lcxiking  beings,  with  thew 
heavy ;  good-natured  faces,  their  broad  Yorkshire-like  dialect,  aiuJ 
slang  phraser  and  witticisms,  Tkejf  never  trouble  themselves  about 
politics,  or  taxes,  or  their  neighbours'  affairs,^ — no,  nor  their  own 
neither,— not  they.  Why  should  they  ?  Their  good  Emperor — der 
gute  Kauer — manages  everything  for  them.  As  long  as  they  have 
their  Praier,  and  their  proroenadesj  their  caf«9,  and  their  theatre,  or 
Straus  and  Lanner  in  the  summer  evenings,  what  care  they  how  the 
world  wags  ?  And  so,  in  truth,  nothing  but  gaiety  goes  forward 
from  morning  to  night. 

Let  us  take  a  stroll  through  the  streets  of  the  old  city.  The  shop> 
windows  are  very  tempting.  Such  beautiful  Bohemian  glased — s«ch 
brilliant  jewellery, — ^such  gay  haberdashers' and  linen  draper  a' wares, 
all  diisplayed  to  the  best  possible  advantage ; — then  each  shop  has 
some  sign,  hinting  at  its  trade,  painted  in  bright  colours  on  the  wall. 
But  take  care— there  is  no  foot-way ;  and  those  hackney-coaches 
(Prince  Metternich  says  tfiey  are  the  best  in  Europe)  drive  so  furi- 
ously, and  with  such  utter  disregard  of  Ufe,  that  yours  is  in  some 
peril ;  and,  just  as  you  spring  aside  to  escape  the  prancing  steeds 
and  the  rattling  carriage- wheels,  comes  a  great  Hungarian  fellow 
and  drives  his  loadetl  truck  against  your  shins.  Lisok  up  the  Kiirlh- 
ner  Strasse — what  a  scene  it  is! — what  a  jostling  of  weU-drfs 
men  and  elegant  women,  amidst  the  whirl  of  carriages^  whose  h« 
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re  continually  slipping,  and  often  falling,  upon  the  smooth  pave- 
ment I  One  wonders  how  any  one  of  the  pedestrians  gets  home 
again  without  a  broken  limb.  But,  if  this  noise  and  bostle  confuse 
your  senses,  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  into  the  venerable  cathedral  of 
St.  Stephan,  which  opens  wide  its  doors  the  whole  day  long,  an  em- 
blem of  the  religion  whose  temple  it  is,- — affording  rest  to  the 
weary,  shelter  alike  from  the  storm,  from  the  scorching  sun,  and 
from  the  turmoil  of  the  world  without.  A  good  custom  this  of 
throwing  open  their  churches,  in  which  methinks  the  Papists  set  us 
a  laudable  example!  The  most  worldly  must  feel  some  grave 
thoughts  arise  as  he  stands  within  the  solemn  building  ,■  and  it  m 
pleasing  to  see  the  peaj^ant  or  the  labourer  enter  as  he  passes  the 
sacred  door,  and,  having  offered  his  little  prayer,  go  on  his  way  re- 
joicing. 

The  Viennese  are  Justly  proud  of  their  cathedral.  It  was  begun 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  various  Emperors 
have  contributed  to  its  beauty  It  is  a  noble  gothic  pile  ;  the  dark 
Iprey  hue  is  well  suited  to  the  character  of  the  building,  and  softens 
down  the  profusion  of  ornament  with  which  all  parts  of  the  church 
are  loaded.     The  height  of  the  spire  is  four  hundred  and  thirty  feet. 

The  old  imperial  palace,  the  Burg,  is  a  huge,  shapeless  mass  of 
whitewashed  and  most  incongruous  building,  containing  under  ita 
roof  a  theatre,  whose  performers  are  pensioned  by  government,  and 
are  the  best  in  Germany.  Tins  old  palace  is  the  residence  of  the 
Kmperor  during  great  part  of  the  year,  and  its  name  frequently  oc- 
curs in  the  history  of  Austria, 

When  we  have  seen  enough  of  the  gay  shops,  the  lively  streets, 
and  glittering  cafes  of  the  city,  we  will  sally  forth  into  the  suburbs, 
always  remembering  to  return  to  dinner  in  the  city.  The  restaurants 
at  the  Casino,  for  instancej  or  the  Archduke  Charles,  are  excellent. 
Passing  through  one  of  the  dark,  narrow  gateways,  we  find  ourselves 
on  the  glacis.  Here  are  crowds  of  people  of  the  lower  class,  walk- 
ing, £iitttDgj  or  lying  on  the  turf,  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  ;  some 
chatting^  some  reading,  some  smoking,  and  many  sleeping.  Follow- 
ing one  of  the  many  gravelled  paths  shaded  by  sweet- smelling  aca- 
cias, we  arrive  in  the  Faubourgs,  Here,  if  you  like  pictures,  you 
may  find  a  very  large  collection  in  the  Belvidere,  an  imperial  villa  to 
the  south  of  the  town,  whose  garden  commands  a  good  view  of 
Vienna.  At  the  palace  of  Lichtenstein  is  another  good  collection. 
Then  you  may  stroll  in  the  garden  of  Schwartzenburg,  whose  shady 
bowers  I  have  often  made  my  place  of  study  on  a  hot  summer's  day. 
But  the  place  which  takes  my  fancy  most  is  the  Prater,  This  is  a 
park  of  considerable  extent,  lying  between  the  large  auburb  of  Leo- 
poldstadt  and  the  Danube,  to  the  norih-ea*st  of  Vienna.  It  is  flat, 
but  well-planted  ;  and  in  the  morning  the  solitude  of  its  woods,  and 
the  cool  verdure  of  its  pasture,  afford  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the 
bustle  and  glare  of  the  city  ;  while  in  the  evening  the  scene  is  gay, 
and  extremely  animated ;  the  carriage-drives  are  filled  with  hand- 
some equipages,  and  gay  parties  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  while  on 
the  grass,  and  under  the  trees,  are  crowds  of  the  middle  and  lower 
claasea,  amu&ing  themselves  in  all  possible  ways.  All  kinds  of  shows, 
concerts,  dancings  skittles,  and  various  other  games,  are  carried  on, 
while  groups  of  people  are  sitting  at  the  little  tables,  under  the  shade 
of  the  tall  elm-trees,  eating,  drinking,  and  smoking ;  the  children 
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meanwhile  gambolling  on  the  grass.  In  the  hills,  at  a  few 
tance  from  Vienna,  there  are  numerous  very  pretty  sp 
visited  by  the  good  citizens.  Among  these  is  Schonbrunn,  \ht 
country  seat  to  which  the  Emperor  usually  retires  in  the  suiDmfT. 
The  palace  ia  modem,  and  ugly,  and  miserably  situated  in  a  bde; 
but  it  13  interesting,  because  Napoleon  took  up  his  quarters  here  era 
his  first  visit  to  Vienna.  The  gardens  are  well  laid  out,  and  form  id 
agreeable  retreat  on  a  hot  summer's  day. 

Among  the  places   worth  seeing  within  the  city  I  ought  not 
omit  the  Arsenal.     Here  there  is  a  superb  collection  of  arms  offei 
sive  and  defensive,  of  all  ages,  many  of  them  interesting  from  hi5t(_ 
rical  associations ;  but,  amidst  the  splendid   armour  of  Kingf  and 
Emperors,  there  is  nothing  more  interesting,  to  my  mind,  than  the 
plain  leathern  jerkin  which  was  worn   by  Gustavus  at  the  field    ^ 
Liitzen,     It  is  pierced  by  a  ball,  which  entered  near  the  spine,  an 
passed  through  the  hero's  body. 

J  happened  to  be  at  Vienna  on  the  grand  festival  of  Carpui  CkriMil 
and  although  I  had  witnessed  the  processions  at  Florence,  and  othi 
Roman  Catliolic  places  on  this  day,  so  great  among  the  Papists, 
never  saw  anything  equal  to  the  pageant  at  Vienna.  The  Emperor, 
with  most  of  the  imperial  family,  and  all  the  ministers  and  great  of- 
ficers of  state,  walked  bare-headed  in  the  procession  through  the 
streets  to  the  cathedral.  Such  an  assembly  of  illustriousi  pervani* 
together  with  archbishops,  bishops^  and  the  chief  men  among  th« 
clergy,  arrayed  in  their  gorgeous  robes  of  office,  amidst  silken  hin- 
ners  of  the  brightest  hue,  and  crucifixes  and  images  that  glittered 
with  gold  and  precious  stones,  formed  altogether  a  magnificent  spec* 
tacle,  JVleanwhile  the  sonorous  sound  of  martial  music  rent  the  air; 
thousands  of  soldiers,  cbieBy  the  iron  ranks  of  the  Hungarian  grens- 
diers,  lined  the  streets,  and  formed  the  avenue  down  which  motid 
the  glittering  throng,  while  countless  multitudes  filled  every  open 
space,  and  crowded  each  window  and  housetop  ;  a  heterogeneous 
mass, — bearded  Jews,  and  Turks  with  flowing  robes.  red-c«ppfii 
Greeks,  swarthy  Hungarians  and  Croats,  dark-eyed  Italiatis,  and  tbt 
heavy-\  isaged  German,  The  procession  was  closed  by  the  thft* 
imperial  body-guards,  German,  Hungarian,  and  Italian.  Thc*e 
guards  are  entirely  composed  of  men  of  noble  fjimilies,  and  tili 
Hungarians  were  extremely  magnificent,  mounted  on  white  horvei* 
and  dressed  in  their  hussar  uniform  of  scarlet  and  silver.  Anwwi 
the  members  of  the  imperial  family  was  the  Archduke  Charl«9: 
the  old  hero  has  a  slight,  small  figure,  but  a  fine  eye,  and  an  i 
pressive  under-lip. 

I  think  the  sketch  that  I  have  given  of  Vienna  will  suffice  to  t 
that  there  h  no  lack  of  amusement  for  people  of  all  tastes, >«<af  i 
amusements,  at  least,  as  a  great  city  can  afford.  With  re^^rd  to  lie 
society  of  Vienna,  I  know  that  foreigners,  even  of  the  first  rank  0^ 
station  in  their  own  country,  complain  of  the  stiffness  and  ibeeoli^ 
neas,  not  to  say  the  pride,  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  higfaest  df 
Vienna,  however  estimable  they  may  be  in  their  domeatics 
course.  An  Englishman  also  is  struck,  on  first  arriving  mt  ^ 
by  the  somewhat  rigid  scrutiny  which  he  is  doomed  to  und 
the  police-office,  with  regard  to  the  length  of  his  stay  at  the  ( 
the  objects  of  liis  visit,  and  even  the  name  of  his  bjuiker.  Fikmj 
part  I  don't  quarrel  with  such  things,— on  my  own  account,  1 
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If  a  man  chooses  to  travel  in  a  foreign  coimiry,  he  most  conform  to 
the  rules  and  customs  of  that  coiintryj  and  not  cry  down  everything 
which  he  finds  different  from  the  usages  of  England.  As  to  the  in- 
fluence of  such  customs  upon  the  people  of  the  country,  that  is  an- 
other matter.  A  superficial  observer  of  the  condition  of  the  Vien- 
nese might  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  pa/fr?jfl/ government  of  Austria 
is  a  mighty  good  thing.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  appear  better  than 
the  surface.  Peace  and  order,  laughter  and  amusement,  reign  on  all 
gules.  No  such  thing  as  an  improper  house  exists  in  Vienna  ;  every 
individual  must  account  to  the  police  for  the  way  in  which  he  earns 
his  subsistence.  What  can  be  better  than  this  ?  Is  not  this  a  highly- 
civilized,  and  therefore  a  very  happy  people?  M,  Guizot  has  told 
us  of  governments,  "  ou  les  sujets  ont  ete  traites  com  me  des  trou- 
peaux,  bien  ten  us  et  materieilement  heureux,  mais  sans  activite  in- 
tellectuelle  et  morale  j"  and  he  asks,  '*  Est-ce  la  la  civilisation?'** 
Whether  this  is  the  condition  of  the  Viennese,  let  tfiose  say  who 
have  been  as  much  among  them  as  I  have.  It  may  reasonably  be 
<loubted  whether  the  happiness  of  animals,  or  at  best  of  children,  can 
constitute  the  happiness  of  a  large,  an  intelligent,  and,  in  all  social 
points  of  view,  a  highly-civilized  people.  And  farther,  wiien  one 
goes  behind  the  scenes,  when  one  penetrates  a  little  through  this 
smooth  and  joyous  surface,  and  sees  the  vice,  the  sensuality,  and 
heartless  profligacy  that  reign  within,  and  observes  the  restlessness, 
the  misery,  and  the  despair  which  surely  folhiw,  one  is  led  to  ex- 
claim, **  Is  this  a  really  civilized  or  a  really  happy  people?"  One  is 
led  to  compare  the  condition  of  this  people  with  that  of  others,  who, 
tinder  a  more  free  government,  have  a  wider  lange  of  intellectual 
pursuits,  and  whose  noblest  energies  are  not  chained  down  by  a  rigid 
and  an  uncompromising  police.  Finally,  one  is  compelled  to  draw 
conclusions  not  very  favourable  to  the  paternal  rule  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg. 

One  day  towards  the  end  of  June,  sick  of  the  confinement,  the 
glare  and  whirl  of  Vienna,  I  sallied  forth  from  the  city  by  the  Burg- 
thor,  the  massive  and  handsome  gateway  erected  by  the  late  Em- 
peror Frang,  and  made  my  way  by  the  hot  and  dusty  suburb  of 
Josef  Stadt  towards  the  cot»ntry»  Having  at  length  cleared  the 
houses^  I  climbed  the  Callenberg,  (the  mountain  whose  wooded  sides 
Tt«e  so  picturesquely  above  the  Danube,  to  the  west  of  the  city,)  and 
having  dined  at  a  little  w'trUishaus  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  I  gained 
the  highest  eminence,  and  laid  me  down  upon  the  soft  and  springy 
turf  to  enjoy  the  splendour  of  the  day,  and  of  the  scene  before  me. 
How  calm  and  fresh  was  everything  around  me,  after  the  bustle  of 
the  capital  f  The  song  of  birds  resounded  through  the  woods;  on 
the  lower  slope  of  the  mountains  were  little  villages,  amidst  vine- 
yards, orchards,  and  corn-fields;  in  the  plain  lay  the  busy  city,  girt 
about  by  the  green  belt  of  the  glacis,  beyond  which  the  suburbs, 
with  their  churches,  their  palaces,  their  barracks,  and  other  public 
buildings,  were  spread  far  and  wide.  It  was  a  surprising  thing  to 
o^e  accustomed  to  the  smoke  and  fogs  of  one's  own  capital,  to  see  at 
<M3C  glance  so  great  a  city  spread  out  at  one's  feet,  ^wary  building 
distinct  and  clearly  defiried  as  in  an  exquisite  painting*  From  the 
town  ray  eyes  wandered  to  the  Danube, — the  mighty  Donau, — ^and 
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traced  its  long,  serpent-like  course,  dividing  into  numerous 
among  woody  swamps,  till,  united  lower  down,  it  rolls  in 
stream  over  the  plains  of  Hungary,  The  ridge  of  the  CarpatliiiDi 
wau  clearly  visible  to  the  north-east.  On  the  §outh  rose  hill  behind 
hill,  till  the  snowy  pinnacles  of  the  Styrian  mountains  closed  tht 
view.  Enchanted  with  the  lovely  landscape  before  me,  I  determined 
no  longer  to  bury  myself  in  the  confinement  of  the  town,  irhoie 
amusements  and  frivolities  I  had  already  shared  for  two  months,  bat 
to  enjoy  the  freshness  of  the  country,  and  to  penetrate  those  lofty 
alps,  whose  green  valleys,  pure  air^  and  simple  peasantry  I  doubtMl 
not  to  find,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  more  congenial  to  my  taatcSb 

On  returning  to  the  city,  I  made  all  the  necessary  arrangemaBU 
for  my  departure,  and  determined  not  to  rest  till  I  had  seen  iOQI^ 
thing  of  the  far-famed  southern  provinces  of  the  Austrian  empire. 


CHAPTER    II. 

Journey  through  Styria—Salsburg— Valley  of  the  IHns^mu— FaUto  oC  t)M  1 

lauabruck. 

Having  in  vain  tried  to  induce  an  acquaintance  at  V^ienn.j  tfl 
company  me  in  my  expedition,  I  set  off  one  fine  July  morrjut^ 
the  Eilwagen,  bag  and  baggage,  for  the  Styrinn  mount/* ir»s, 

I  confess  I  am  not  one  of  those  unsociable  beings  w  ho  L\in  gbtil] 
travel  alone  through  a  fine  country,  conversing,  aa  they  say,  wilk 
nature,  and  not  wishing  their  lofty  contemplations  to  be  intruded 
upon  by  their  fellow  mortals.  There  is  not  a  more  enthusiaaiic  aii- 
mirer  of  Darae  Nature  than  myself;  but  then  1  like  to  have  a  cooj- 
panion  with  whom  I  can  share  my  delight.  But  a  mere  casual  (AM 
low-traveller  will  hardly  suffice  ;  not  one  of  thosic  in^yagrurt,  fti4 
instance,  whom  you  so  often  find  amongst  the  educated  French,  Rui- 
sians,  or  even  Germans, — ^men  full  of  lively  wit,  but  without  hearts- 
abounding  in  sentiment t  but  destitute  of  real  feeling.  No  ;  it  shooM 
be  a  fellow-countryman,  or  at  least  one  with  whom  one  can  tjmoi^ 
thise  in  most  important  matters.  However,  when  one  ha^  a  tofcraUi 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  a  country,  (and  I  would  not  wilHngtf 
travel  among  any  people  with  whose  language  I  am  unacquiintdf) 
one,  perhaps^  sees  more  of  the  inhabitants,  and  gets  a  betUa-  ind|ht 
into  thtir  manners  and  habits  by  travelling  alone,  thAn  if  one  hidi 
companion  or  two  of  one's  own  class  in  society. 

In  any  mountainous  country,  and  generally  throughotii  bofieitoU 
DeuUchiafidf  one  finds  a  hearty,  simple  peasantry,  with  whoto  oDf 
can  chat  on  the  road- side,  or  in  the  rustic  in n^  at  the  end  of  thedij*! 
march,  so  that  the  loss  of  a  companion  is  less  sensibly  felt  than  is 
the  populous  city.  On  the  present  occasion,  being,  aa  I  haf^e  aiil 
alone,  I  was  obliged  to  make  the  best  I  could  af  it,  and  pvlnpii 
al\er  all,  from  this  very  circumstance,  I  saw  more  of  tbe  bopii 
mountaineers  of  southern  Austria  than  t  might  otherwise  hmte  Aam- 
But  let  us  get  on,  at  least  as  fast  as  that  good^  easy-going  vehlcH 
the  eii/vagen,  mis-named  schnell  pmt,  or  fast  post,  can  lumber  iknf- 
It  is  a  fine  July  morning,  as  above  related,  about  seven  o'clcKrk ;  ibt 
postilion  has  lighted  his  pipe.  —  so  has  the  Hrrr  Conducirmr,  §«>  biit 
the  Herni  reiscnde,  —  those  pipes  destined  never  lo  leave  the  list  if 
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the  tmokers,  except  for  meals,  so  long  as  the  journey  ksts.  And 
now  we  are  fairly  under  wei^h.  and  rattling  aver  die  dean  paved 
atreett  of  Vienna,  which  as  jet  have  not  aaanined  their  usual  bustle. 
After  clearing  the  barrier,  where  the  paaaports,  &c*  are  inspected^ 
the  road,  deep  with  fine  white  dust,  and  full  of  holes,  lies  over  the 
plain,  with  the  Baden  mountaiiis  on  the  light.  A  railroad,  however, 
oas  lately  been  completed  to  Baden,  and  it  is  intended  to  carry  it  on 
to  Trieste>  a  distance  of  aomc  tliree  Imndred  English  miles ;  but  the 
intervening  country  is  moontainoai^  mod  it  will  be  a  work  of  time 
and  money- 

To  the  left  of  the  road  is  a  vast  extent  of  level  country  ;  on  this 
plain  the  Turkish  host  encamped  in  their  last  siege  of  Vienna,  in 
1682.  Having  passed  through  the  neat  little  town  of  Vienar  Neu- 
Btadt,  we  turned  westward,  and,  at  about  fiAy  English  miles  from 
Vienna,  we  reached  the  mountains  which  form  the  frontier  of  Styria, 
and  soon  exchanged  the  arid  plain  for  the  rich  green  of  the  valleys. 
The  pass  by  which  the  road  is  carried  over  these  mountains  is  ex- 
tremely picturesque;  some  lofty  peaks  tower  on  the  right,  many  of 
them  clad  with  gnow.  After  an  ascent  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  we 
wound  down  a  beautiful  valley,  and  about  midnight  reached  the 
little  town  of  Bruck,  where  I  parted  from  the  eilwagen,  and  from 
ray  feltow'travellers,  and  turned  into  bed  at  a  very  snug  inn,  in* 
tending  to  pursue  my  journey  on  foot.  The  situation  of  this  little 
town  is  charming  :  it  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Whir,  in  a  green, 
peaceful  valley,  amidst  wooded  mountains.  The  people  are  an  in- 
duBtrious^  simple  race,  but  the  ugliest  set  of  peasants  I  have  ever 
met  with, 

Styria  was  the  Roman  province  of  Noricura  ;  it  i^  now  one  of  the 
most  valuable  in  the  Austrian  dominions  ;  its  mountains  abound  in 
mineral  productions,  particularly  iron.  They  are  covered  with  fine 
timber ;  and  the  rich  pastures  of  the  valleys  are  well  stocked  witli 
cattle.  A  good  deal  of  gcmse,  or  chamois,  is  met  with  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  there  are  also  a  few  bears.  The  whole  of  Styria  (or  Stey- 
ermark)  is  rugged,  and  intersected  by  chains  of  mountains,  of  which 
the  principal  ridge  are  the  Noric  Alps,  running  east  and  west  The 
population  of  Styria  does  not  amount  to  more  than  eight  hundred 
thousand  souls.  The  inhabitants  are  partly  Germans  (on  the  Tyrol- 
esc  frontier)  and  partly  Sclaves.  Nearly  all  the  peasants  are  more 
or  lefs  afflicted  with  the  goitre.  Their  dress  is  as  sombre  and  unbe- 
coming as  their  figures  are  mean  and  ill-formed. 

The  villages  throughout  Styria  are  picturesque.  The  houses,  roof 
and  all,  are  entirely  of  wood  ;  the  roof  projects  far  beyond  the  walls, 
and  a  gallery  of  carved  wood-work  surrounds  the  house.  Each  cot- 
tage stands  in  its  little  garden,  with  an  orchard  adjoining. 

Having  sent  my  heavy  baggage  forward  to  Salzburg.  I  determined 
to  proceed  thither  on  foot,  the  only  real  way  to  enjoy  mountain- 
scenery.  What  more  delightful  than  the  feeling  of  independence 
with  which  one  buckles  on  one's  pack,  takes  one's  trusty  stick,  and 
sallies  forth  in  the  fresh  mountain  air,  to  pursue  one's  ever-varying 
march  through  rocks  and  woods^  amidst  verdant  fields  and  sparkling 
torrents  J  And  how  one  enjoys  the  evening  meal  in  some  snug  road- 
aide  inn  1  In  these  countries,  too,  the  traveller  is  sure  to  find  a  tidy 
resting-place  at  every  poat,  that  is,  every  eight  or  ten  miles.  How 
inany  a  pleasant  evening  I  have  passed  in  this  way,  sitting  among  a 
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I  journeyed  through  between  Salzburg  and  Innsbruck  is  extremely 
wild,  antl  the  greater  part  of  it  but  seldom  traversed  by  strangers, 
even  by  Englishmen,  I  struck  southwards  for  a  day's  march,  after 
leaving  Berchtesgaden,  and  making  my  way  through  deep  narrow 
glensj  and  over  a  rugged  pass,  I  came  down,  towards  evening,  upon 
the  plain  where  lies  the  little  town  of  Saalfelden.  As  I  emerged 
from  the  defile,  I  saw  before  me  the  great  chaivi  of  the  Noric  Alps, 
running  east  and  west  as  far  as  the  eye  cotdd  see.  The  highest 
points  of  this  snowy  ridge  attain  a  height  of  eleven  and  twelve  thou- 
sand feet. 

Next  day,  near  the  little  lake  and  town  of  Zell,  I  got  into  the  great 
valiey  of  the  Pinzgau*  running  east  and  west  along  the  Salza,  By 
this  I  intended  to  make  my  way  into  the  Tyrol.  The  Pinzgau  is  a 
curious  and  secluded  dislrJct  of  the  Austrian  dominions.  The  valley 
is  about  forty  English  miles  in  length,  by  four  to  five  in  breadth. 
It  is  shut  in  to  the  north,  west,  and  south  by  a  wall  of  mountains, 
varying  from  eight  to  twelve  thousand  feet  in  height.  The  upper 
end  of  the  valley  is  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  whole  district  contains  one  market- town,  a  dozen  villages,  and 
about  eight  thousand  cheerful,  industrious  inhabitants.  After  march- 
ing for  six  hours  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Salza,  I  crossed  that  river 
by  a  wooden  bridge,  and  entered  the  little  town  of  JMittersill,  the 
capital  of  the  district. 

Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  upper  end  of  this  valley,  after  leav- 
ing MittersilL  The  mountains  are  broken  into  bold,  detached 
niasses  by  picturesque  glens,  into  one  of  which  I  turned  aside  to 
visit  a  waterfall,  near  the  village  of  Wald,  where  a  tributary  of  the 
Salza  falls  into  a  deep  chasm,  and  is  completely  lost  in  the  column 
of  mist  which  it  throws  upwards.  Siime  miles  higher  up  the  valley, 
I  visited  the  great  waterfall  of  KrimouK  It  is  the  grandest  I  have 
yet  seen  in  Europe,  The  whole  body  of  the  river  Salza  bounds 
over  the  side  of  a  mountain  in  a  succession  of  tremendous  leaps. 
The  effect  is  grand  beyond  all  description.  The  scenery  around  is 
beautiful.  The  day  was  perfectly  calm,  and  the  sky  cloudless.  The 
glorious  sun  shone  out  upon  the  fertile  vailey  and  the  snow-capped 
mountains,  a  deep  stillness  pervaded  the  vast  pine-forests,  and  the 
only  sound  that  broke  the  universal  silence  was  the  ceaseless  roar 
and  dash  of  the  waterfall.  For  hours  I  lingered  on  that  spot,  fasci- 
nated by  the  solemn  majesty  of  the  scene,  till,  suddenly  remember- 
ing that  I  had  many  hours  toilsome  march  before  me,  I  lore  myself 
away  from  a  scene  which  I  shall  never  forget,  and  began  to  climb 
the  rugged  mountain  which  separates  the  Pinzgau  from  Tyrol.  But, 
even  when  a  long  distance  had  divided  me  from  the  fall,  I  could 
hear  its  deep  and  sullen  roar ;  and  it  was  not  till  i  had  crossed  the 
mountain  top,  and  began  to  descend  into  a  wild  glen  of  the  Tyrol, 
that  I  quite  lost  the  murmur  of  its  waters.  Winding  down  a  steep 
pathj  an  alternation  of  rock  and  swamp,  I  at  length  reached  Geslos, 
a  collection  of  wooden  hovels,  in  the  midst  of  desolate  pine-forests  ; 
the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  streamed  up  the  valley  as  I  reached 
my  halting* place. 

Next  morning  I  wound  down  the  valley  by  one  of  the  worst  roads 
I  have  ever  met  with  ;  ami,  after  battering  my  feet  for  fuur  hours 
over  rocks,  I  reached  the  beautiful  village  of  Zell,  in  ZillerthaL  The 
view  from  the  bridge  of  Zell  delighted  me^tlie  church  with  its 
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St.  It  Ees  in  a  inull  but  i 
trauMmied  by  grand 
of  the  groups  of  pcaMota  who 
accord  wdl  with  the  rharartrr  of 
\  In  dreat,  as  veil  as  in 
iignreay  they  bear  a  itronf 
■eSMMihpwnl  The  snne  blgh-crovned  ud 
atp  die  anae  shott  tadLct,  atocking^  and  c&oaelj* 
They  ako  wear  a  belt,  or  ^jrdle,  round  the  wai4t; 
',  of  the  Use  or  icarlet  wool  which  the  Spanish  pesssni 
fafack  leather,  mrioiialy  omammnd.  ilei^  too,  as  in 
B  aM  wear  the  nonstache.  The  wmDen  of  the  oonfatfn 
the  high-crowned  hat,  jacket,  and  ha]f*boots  of  ihe 
'  I  they  have  eooelj  and  regular  features,  are  withal 
Iheir  appearance  to  suit  my  uste. 
the  bold  /MSMiaot  of  Arragon  and  Catalans, 
wesnea  are  as  aoEke  die  salt  and  goitle  dames  of  Spain  as  thejr  w^ 
OB  btL  At  Imshradi  I  reeled  aome  time,  and  amused  myself  do? 
ing  the  heat  af  the  day  in  lirollinff  about  the  very  pretty  nubU 
walhs  which  deck  the  banks  of  the  bm^  book  in  hand,  and  pipe  13 
maath ;  in  the  evening  I  rambled  into  the  neighbouring  gWi,  or 
watched  the  practice  with  the  rifle,  the  favourite  amu^ment 
the  Tj Tolcac. 
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DisDAiy  DOC  the  minstrel,  thou^  k»vc  tw  Lj^  Uicais 

In  pity  to  mortals  'tWM  ^reo. 
To  blend  with  the  dmrkiiMi  of  life's  diiUin^  draan, 

A  imj  id  the  bri|fhtiiMi  of  heaven. 

Whan  Kd^  wm*  lost,  and  miixi  lentenced  to  rove. 

This  oaa  wreck  of  itc  glory  mn&in'H  t 
The  lait  lingering  eoUot  sllowM  him  waa  hvm^ 

In  it*  origin  brtgbt  and  un»uiti'*d. 

And  ttill  the  food  paifton  itt  nltAn  will  taiae 

in  the  beart«  of  the  fair  and  tlic  bmv«; 
II  fpringi  in  the  aoui  from  the  eyt^thnUii^  gaae. 

And  smooth!  e'en  the  path  to  the  grave. 

Oh  !  still  may  affection,  uiuttiiUed  by  earth, 

Tervade  the  »oft  breast*  of  the  yminif, 
Ity  ite  purity  marking  its  heavenly  birth, 

Tht  fautttaia  of  li|^t,  whence  it  sprung.  tl.  Bv  K.  ' 


Tmbrr  are  per  sons  who  argue,  and  the  French  nation  warmly  en- 
courage the  idea,  that  a  soldier  shouhl  be  a  reasoning  animal ;  that 
the  powers  vested  in  him  shouki  be  used  only  as  occasion  may  re* 
quire,  and  that  in  the  exercise  of  his  duty  he  should  always  consider 
every  order  received  by  him  as  discretionary.  The  majority,  how« 
ever,  of  military  men  consider  that  a  soldier  should  be  little  more 
than  an  automaton  when  under  arms,  and  I  confess  I  am  of  the  same 
opinion.  In  his  private  acts  it  is  all  very  well  for  him  to  cavil  and 
to  argue,  and  change  his  mind  as  often  as  he  likes;  but  when 
habited  and  armed,  and  placed  under  the  orders  of  one  who  is  at 
least  supposed  to  know  better  than  himself,  I  consider  that  the  sol- 
dier should  blindly  obey  whatever  directions  he  may  receive,  and 
act  strictly  as  he  may  be  commanded  to  do.  It  is  for  this  reason  1 
so  much  admire  the  native  troops  of  India*  A  sepoy  is  a  part,  a 
willing  and  active  part,  of  his  officer.  He  knows  no  will  but  that  of 
his  leader.  He  hesitates  not  to  do  whatsoever  that  leader  tells  him, 
so  long  as  he  finds  his  own  danger  shared  by  him.  It  is  true  that  the 
instant  the  European  officer  wavers  or  flies,  the  sepoy  does  the  same* 
But  into  the  very  cannon *8  mouth  if  led  by  his  superior,  the  native 
soldier  will  boldly  follow.  He  requires  no  exciting  cause  of  war  to 
goad  him  on  to  valour  ;  no  cry  of  '*  Fite  lEmpereur  /'*  to  hurry  him 
on  to  glory  ;  quietly  and  steadily  he  advances  at  the  bidding  of  his 
officer,  nor  does  he  turn  his  back  till  tliat  officer  desires  him  to  re* 
treat,  only  checking  his  onward  career  whendeathj  or  the  commands 
of  his  superior,  compel  him  to  do  so. 

I  remember,  when  quartered  at  Delhi,  that  many  things  had  been 
stolen  from  the  officers'  quarters;  a  series  of  petty  thet\s  had  put 
ua  all  on  the  qui  vive*  These  depredations  were  evidently  com- 
mitted by  some  stranger,  who  after  nightfall  managed  to  get  into 
cantonments ;  every  avenue  to  our  lines  was  carefully  watched  by 
sentries,  with  strict  orders  that  any  one  approachirjg  and  refusing  to 
give  the  countersign  was  immediately  to  be  fired  on.  These  orders 
were  fulfilled  in  the  bazaar,  and  throughout  the  neighbourhood,  to 
prevent  any  untoward  accident  arising  out  of  their  strict  fulfilment. 

One  evening  I  had  strolled  into  Major  M^Pherson's  quarters,  and 
was  enjoying  a  hookah  with  that  distinguished  officer  (t!mn  whom  a 
braver  or  better  never  lived),  when  we  were  suddenly  aroused  from 
our  sleepy  employment  by  the  sharp  report  of  a  musket  We  both 
started  up,  and  rushed  out  to  inquire  the  cause ;  for  I  need  not  add 
for  the  information  of  the  military  portion  of  my  readers,  that  no- 
thing but  a  cause  of  importance  can  justify  the  discharge  of  fire- 
arms in  a  garrison-town  ;  and,  finding  that  the  sound  proceeded 
from  a  central  fort  about  two  hundred  yards  off,  we  started  at  full 
speed  to  inquire  into  the  circumstance. 

When  we  came  up,  we  beheld  by  the  light  of  torches,  carried  by 
persons  who,  like  ourselves,  had  been  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the 
report,  a  dead  body  stretched  on  the  ground,  while  across  it  lay  the 
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soldier,  apparently  insensible.     The  blood  was  etill  streaming  from 
the  wound   of  the  man  who  had  been  shot,  and  stained  the  while 
trow!iers  of  the  sepoy.     I  instantly  gave  orders  that  he  should  be 
raised  up  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  really  dead^  or  mere- 
l}^  in  a  swoon.     As  his  countenance   met  my  view  I  started  back 
with  horror ;  his  eyes,  fright  fill  ly  distended,  exhibited  so  much  of 
the  white,  that  my  blood  curdled  as  I  gazed  upon  him.     His  hps 
were  drawn  upwards  and  downwards,  shewing  his  i%^ory4ike  teeth, 
which  chattered  in  fearful  insanity ;  and,  as  he  struggled  with  those  1 
who  attempted  to  lift  him  up,  as  he  strove  hard  again  to  throw  him- 
self on  the  corpse  before  him,  I  beheld  with  horror  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life  what  the  faculty,  I  believe,  entitle  Risus  Sardonicus,  work-2jJ 
ing  on  the  lower  part  of  a  face,  whose  fierce  and  glaring  eye  denoted] 
raving  and  agonizing  madness. 

The  frantic  gestures,  and  rending  screams^  the  menacing  threats, 
alternated  with  feeble  sighs,  piteous  entreaties  for  mercy  uttered  by 
tlie  poor  fellow  before  us,  wham  I  well  knew,  and  whom  I  had  seeir^ 
in  perfect  health  only  a  few  hours  before,  shocked  me  to  a  degree  I 
cannot  describe,  and  almost  deprived  me  of  the  presence  of  mind 
it  required  to  make  instant  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  scene  be- 
fore us. 

The  unhappy  maniac  led  away,  I  instantly  set  about  investigating 
the  circumstance,  which  turned  out  to  be  as  follows  : — 

Jcsseree,  the  poor  fellow  1  have  mentioned,  had  been  posted  on 
sentry  about  an  hour  before  midnight,  with  strict  orders  to  fire  on 
any  one  who  might  approach  without  giving  the  password,  Scarcelj] 
had  two-thirds  of  his  allotted  time  to  remain  on  this  duty  elapseo,, 
when  a   footstep   was  heard   stealthily  approaching.     The  sentinel  j 
challenged ;    but,   instead  of  receiving  a  reply,   the  intruder  only 
seemed   to  advance   quicker ;    a    second    time,  and   atill  silent ;    a 
third,  and  Jtsseree,  levelling  his  musket,  fired  at  the  individual  now 
seen  within  twenty  yards,   by  the  uncertain   light  of  a   more  than 
usually  obscure  night.     The  report  had  not  yet  died  away,  when 
Jesseree  heard  a  cry  of  agony,  and  the  well-known  voice  of  his  old 
father  call  out  the  name  of  his  beloved  son.     He  threw  down  his 
muiiketj  and  madly  rushed  up  to  his  victim,  but  it  was  too  late,  the 
unintentional  parricide  had  but  too  efTectually  taken  aim  ;  and  with 
that  cry  of  affection  which   had    caused  the  child  to  recognize  his 
parent,  life  had  fled  fur  ever  from  the  breast  of  the  old  Indian,  wboi 
h^il  travelled  on  foot  through  dangerous  woods,  and  swam  the  mo9ti 
rapid  rivers^  once  more  to  behold,  as  he  had  hoped,  his  darling  off- 
spring.    Nearly  six  hundred   niiics  had  he  travelled,  through  diffi- 
culties ionumerable,  to  embrace  once  more  the  life  of  his  declining 
age-     He   had  heard  his   loved   voice,  when  in  English  (as  is  cus- 
tom ary)  he  had   challenged*  and  not  understanding  the  meaning  of  j 
tiie  demand,  had  rushed  forward  to  press  to  his  fond  heart  that  son  j 
whose  fatal  aim  hud  in  an  instant  deprived  the  author  of  his  being  of 
life.     He  had  fallen  dead,  attempting  to  utter  his  name. 

The  next  morning  1  fervently  uttered  an  exclamation  of  thanks* 
giving,  when  1  heard  that  death  had  relieved  the  maniac  from  his 
sufferings. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 
LONDONOFIIILISTS. 

To  the  man  in  London  the  affairs  of  IHe,  political,  literary,  scienti* 
fie,  social,  come  fresh  and  fresh  at  first  hand.  News  is  Newx  here; 
we  get  it  hot,  new,  and  smoking,  like  a  breakfast  roll ;  great  events 
are  stirring  near  ua,  great  men  are  around  us,  great  namt^s  are  in  our 
mouths;  and  altliough  these  concern  us  as  little,  perhaps  less,  than 
I  hey  do  dwellers  in  remote  places,  yot  because  we  arc  upon  the  spot, 
we  take  the  same  interest  as  if  we  were  partners  in  the  action. 

We  are  at  tlie  head-quarters  of  power,  and  it  is  amusing  to  hear  our 
coffee-house  politicians  talk  as  if  iket/  were  power  itself;  at  the  me- 
tropolis of  tlie  world  our  ideas  grow  metropolit-an,  and  we  puff  our- 
selves into  something  like  analogy  with  the  magnitude  of  the  place 
wherein  we  dwell. 

The  petty  gossip,  the  small  yet  irritating  interference  of  others  in 
your  affairs,  and  the  too  intimate  knowledge  men,  and  women  too, 
have  of  each  other  in  remoter  places,  we  are  free  from.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  choice  of  ambition,  retirement, 
action,  and  repose,  should  alike  fall  upon  a  sphere  where  the  field  of 
ambition  is  iliimitable,  the  means  of  retirement  complete,  and  the  op- 
portunities of  activity  or  relaxation,  without  stint  or  end. 

If,  as  has  been  asserted,  all  pleasure  consists  in  variety,  where^  aavc 
in  this  metropolis,  can  variety  furnisli  such  inexhaustible  stores  of 
pleasure?  Nor  do  we  speak  of  pleasure  merely  as  selfish  pleasure, 
or  the  painful  pleasure  of  dissipation  ;  but  pleasures  of  high  converse, 
great  undertakings,  brilliant  successes,  and  lasting  renown. 

Of  Londonophiiists  none  were  more  enthusiastic,  constant,  or  warm 
In  their  attachment  to  this,  the  head-quarters  of  life,  than  the  illus- 
trious Samuel  Johnson, 

**  Talking  of  London,"  he  observed,  **8ir,  if  you  wish  to  have  a  just 
notion  of  the  magnitude  of  ibis  city,  you  must  not  he  satisfied  with 
seeing  its  great  streets  and  squares,  but  must  survey  the  innumera- 
ble little  lanes  and  courts.  It  is  not  in  the  showy  evolutions  of 
buildings,  but  in  the  multiplicity  of  human  habitations  which  are 
crowded  together  that  the  immensity  of  London  consists." 

In  another  place  it  is  recorded ; 

**  We  walked  in  the  evening  in  Greenwich  Park,  He  asked  me,  1 
suppose,  by  way  of  trying  my  disposition,  *  Is  not  this  very  fine  ?' 
Having  no  exquisite  relish  of  the  beauties  of  Nature,  and  being  more 
delighted  with  the  *  busy  hum  of  men/  I  answered,  *  Yes,  sir ;  but 
not  equal  to  Fleet  Street'     Johnson.  'You  are  tigftty  sir,' " 

Again : 

"  It  was  a  delightful  day  ;  as  we  walked  to  St.  Clemcnt*s  Church  I 

ftin  remarked  that  Fleet  Street  was  the  most  cheerful  scene  in  the 
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world.     *  Fleet  Street/  said  i,  *  is,  in  my  mind,  more  detightful 
Tempe/^ — *  Ay,  sir;  but  let  it  be  compared  with  Mull,'  *' 

Upon  almost  every  occasion  hia  preeminent  appetite  for  London  life 
is  strongly  evidenced*  **  l^te  happiness  of  London^*'  he  said,  **u  mot 
to  be  conceived  but  by  those  tcho  hare  been  in  it  1  will  venture  to  lay, 
there  is  more  learning  and  science  within  ihe  circumference  of  tea 
miles  from  where  we  now  sit,  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. — 
Bos  WELL.  The  only  disadvantage  is  the  great  distance  at  which  peo- 
ple live  from  one  another, — Johnson,  Yes,  sir;  but  that  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  largeness  of  it,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  the  other 
advantages/* 

He  observed,  that  the  influence  of  London  now  extended  ef 
where»  and  that,  from  all  manner  of  communication  being  opene 
J  there  shortly  would  be  no  remains  of  the  ancient  simplicity,  or  places 
[of  cheap  retreat  to  be  found. 

Of  the  obscurity  of  modes  of  life  here,  he  said^  '*  A  man  who  is  not 
publicly  known  in  London  may  live  as  he  pleases,  without  any  notice 
being  taken  of  him;  but  it  is  wonderful  how  a  person  of  any  conse- 
quence is  watched," 

In  a  burst  of  bis  predominent  enthusiasm,  when  twitted  with  Hav- 
ing seen  no  more  than  his  native  island  could  ofl^er  to  his  notice^  ^ 
exclaimeil,  *'  But,  sir,  by  seeing  London  I  have  seen  as  much  of  lifi 
as  the  world  can  shew, — Bos w^  ell.  You  have  not  seen  Pekin. — Johk- 
SON.  What  is  Pekin  ?  Ten  thousand  Londoners  would  drive  all  the 
people  of  Pekin;  they  would  drive  them  like  deer," 

Yet  he  would   not  permit  in  others   an   irrational  preference  for 

>  London   to   influence  the  minds  of  others,  to  the  detriment  of  their 

I  circumstances,  or  neglect  of  their  affairs ;  he  writes  to  Boswell :-— **  I 

f  do  not  blame  your  preference  to  London  to  other  places,  for  it  is 

really  to  be  preferred,  if  the  choice  is  free;  but  few  have  tlie  choice 

of  their  place,  or  their  manner  of  life  [  and  mere  pleasure  ought  not 

to  be  the  prime  motive  of  action." 

He  observed,  **  London  is  nothing  to  some  people,  but  to  a  man 
whose  pleasure  is  intellectual  London  is  the  place.  And  there  is  no 
place  where  economy  can  be  so  well  practised  as  in  London ;  more 
can  be  had  here  for  the  money,  even  by  ladies,  than  anyTvhere  else. 
You  cannot  piny  tricks  with  your  fortune  in  a  small  place ;  you  must 
make  an  nniform  appearance.  Here  a  lady  may  have  well-furnished 
apartments,  and  elegant  dress,  without  any  meat  in  her  kitchen*" 

Again,  on  another  occasion  he  is  said,  "To  have  talked  a  good  deal 
of  the  wonderful  extent  and  variety  of  London,  and  observed  that 
men  of  curious  inquiry  might  see  in  it  such  modes  of  life  as  very  few 
could  even  imagine," 

**  Our  conversation,"  observes  hrs  biographer^  **  turned  upon  living 
in  the  country;  when  Johnson,  whose  melancholy  mind  required  the 
dissipation  of  quick  successive  variety,  had  habituated  himself  to  con- 
sider as  a  kind  of  mental  imprisonment.  *  Yet,  sir,'  said  I,  *  there  are 
many  people  who  are  content  to  Jive  in  the  country/ — Johnson.  *  Sir, 
it  is  in  the  intellectual  as  in  the  physical  world,  we  are  told  by  natural 
philosophers  that  a  body  is  at  rest  in  the  place  that  is  fit  for  it ;  they 
who  are  content  to  Hve  in  the  country  2s^fit  for  the  country/  " 

The  essence  of  Johnson's  enthusiastic  preference  for  London  Has 
twofold;  the  zest  with  wliich  he  enjoyed  at  once  its  crealure-com- 
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fbrts,  and  the  exhilarating  efFervescence  of  its  talk.  **  VV'alkirig  in  a 
wood  w/ien  it  raimd  was,*'  says  Mrs.  Piozzi,  **  the  only  rural  image  he 
pleased  his  fancy  with.  For,"  said  he,  **  after  ooe  has  gathered  the 
apples  in  an  orchard,  one  wishes  them  well-baked,  and  removed  to  a 
London  eating-house  for  enjoyment/' 

'*  There  is  in  this  world>"  he  observed,  '*no  real  delight,  except  In 
those  of  sensuality,  but  exchange  of  ideas  in  conversation  ;  and  who* 
ever  has  once  experienced  the  full  Jiow  of  L&ndon  taik^  when  he  re- 
tires to  country  frietidships  and  rural  sports,  must  either  be  content* 
ed  to  turn  baby  again,  and  play  with  the  rattle,  or  he  will  pine  away 
like  a  great  fish  in  a  little  pond,  and  die  for  want  of  his  usual  food." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Maxwell,  assistant-preacher  at  the  Temple,  in  a 
communication  to  the  indefatigable  Boswell,  says  : — 

**  Johnson  was  much  attached  to  London  ;  he  observed  that  a  man 
stored  his  mtnd  there  much  better  than  anywhere  else ;  and  that  in 
remote  situations  a  man's  body  might  be  feasted,  but  his  mind  was 
starved,  and  his  faculties  apt  to  degenerate,  from  want  of  exercise 
and  competition,  *  No  place/  he  said,  *  cured  a  man's  vanity  or  arro- 
gance so  well  as  London ;  for,  as  no  roan  was  either  great  or  good, 
per  s€y  but  as  compared  with  others  not  so  good  or  great,  he  was  sure 
to  find  in  the  metropolis  many  his  equals^  and  some  his  superiors.' 
He  observed,  that  a  man  in  London  was  in  less  danger  of  falling  in 
love  indiscreetly  than  any  where  else;  for  there  the  difficulty  of  de- 
ciding between  the  conflicting  pretensions  of  a  vast  variety  of  objects 
kept  him  safe.  He  told  me  that  he  had  frequently  been  offered 
country  preferment  if  he  would  consent  to  take  orders ;  but  he  wuuld 
not  leave  the  improved  society  of  the  capital,  or  consent  to  exchange 
the  exhilarating  joys  and  splendid  decorations  of  public  life,  for  the 
obscurity,  insipidity,  and  uniformity  of  remote  situations/* 

Neither  age,  sickness,  approaching  death,  nor  retirement,  and  the 
endearing  respect  of  friends  tn  his  native  place,  could  wean  him  from 
Londonophilisra.  '*  Such  was  his  love  of  London,  so  high  a  rehsh 
had  he  of  its  magnificent  extent,  and  variety  of  intellectual  entertain- 
ment, that  he  languished  when  absent  from  it,  his  mind  having  be- 
come quite  luxurious  from  the  long  habit  of  enjoying  the  metropolis; 
and  therefore,  though  at  Lichfield,  surrounded  with  friends  who  loved 
and  revered  him,  and  for  whom  he  had  a  very  sincere  affection,  he 
still  found  that  such  conversation  as  London  afl^ords  could  be  found 
nowhere  else.  These  feelings,  joined  to  some  flattering  hopes  of  aid 
from  the  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  of  London,  who  kindly 
and  generously  attended  him,  without  accepting  fees,  made  him  re- 
solve  to  return  to  the  metropolis." 

Perhaps,  to  the  valid  reasons  adduced  above  for  Johnson's  enthusi- 
astic preference  of  London,  we  might  add  the  apparent  equality  of 
outward  condition  resulting  from  the  variety  of  ambitions  —  wealth, 
power,  learning,  taste,  idleness,  and  pleasure,  mutually  acting,  and 
in  some  sort  neutralizing  one  another.  In  country-places  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  the  greatest  land-owner,  or  the  wealthiest  man,  overcrows 
all  other  distinctions ;  he  is  the  great  man  of  the  place ;  in  London 
his  greatness  does  not  extend  Fiextdoor  ;  he  is  great  in  his  own  house- 
among  his  own  dependents  and  servants;  his  tradesmen,  even,  have 
no  conception  of  him,  save  as  a  good  customer.  However  large  his 
fortune;^  London  hath  Ibrtuues  yet  larger  than  his  ;  his  pride  of  birth, 
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whiuh  in  the  country  raises  bim  ato(\  above  Ins  neighbours^  in  London 
is  levelled  with  a  great  and  numerous  high-born  class  ;  bis  broad  acrei 
give  him  strength,  weight,  and  imporrance,  only  while,  lite  Antiruf, 
he  touches  the  paternal  sod.  In  the  country  he  is  one  only,  in  tonn 
one  of  thousands  ;  at  home,  be  is  the  man  in  everybody's  mouth ;  io 
London,  nobody  knows  where  he  lives,  how  he  lives,  nor  would  a 
butcher's  boy  turn  his  head  o*  one  side  to  look  at  him. 

Boswell  was  equal  with  his  great  associate,  at  least,  in  one  retpeci 
' — he  equally  delighted  in  the  intellectual  life  of  London. 
[      •<  Having  always  entertained  an   exalted  idea   of  the   felicity  of 
London,  in  the  year  17&0  he  visited  that  capital;  in  the  manners  and 
amusements  of  which  he  found   so  much  that  was  congenial  to  his 
own  tastes  and  feelings,  that  it  ever  after  became  his  fa%'ourite  resi- 
dence, whither  he  always  returned  from  his  estate  in  Scotland,  and 
from  his  various  rambles   in  various  parts  of   Europe,  with  increas* 
ing  eagerness  and   delight ;   and  we  find   him^  nearJy  twenty  years 
I  after,  condemning  Scotland  as   too  narrow  a  sphere,  and  wishing  to 
make  his  chief  residence  in  London,  which  he  calls  the  great  scene  of 
ambition,   instructioni  and,  comparatively,   making  his  heaven  upon 
'  earihr 

Fielding,  in  one  of  his  novels,  forcibly  pourtrays  the  condition  of  a 
man  broken  by  misfortune,  hiding  his  miseries  in  the  heartlessneis  of 
London. 

"  I  hastened,  therefore,  back  to  London,  the  best  retirement  of 
either  grief  or  shame,  except  for  persons  of  a  very  public  character; 
for  here  you  have  the  advantage  of  solitude  without  its  disadvantage, 
since  you  may  be  alone  and  in  company  at  the  same  time  ;  and,  while 
you  walk  or  sit  unobserved,  noise,  hurry,  and  a  constant  succession  of 
objects,  entertain  the  mind,  and  prevent  the  spirits  from  preying  upon 
themselves,  or  rather,  upon  grief  and  shame,  which  are  the  worst  diet 
in  the  world,  and  which,  tliough  there  are  many  who  never  taste 
eitiier  but  in  public,  there  are  some  who  can  feed  very  plejilifully, 
and  very  fatally  when  alone. 

'*  But,  as  there  is  scarcely  any  human  good  without  its  concomitant 
evil,  so  there  are  people  who  find  an  inconvenience  in  this  unobserv- 
Ing  temper  of  mankind.  I  mean  persons  who  have  no  money;  for  as 
you  nre  not  put  out  of  countenance,  so  neither  are  you  clothed  or  fed 
by  those  who  do  not  know  you.  And  a  man  may  be  as  easily  started 
in  Leadenhall  market  as  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia." 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  has  pourtrayed  the  sunny  and  shady  side  of 
the  picture  with  great  truth  and  feeling. 

"  In  my  youth,  and  ilirough  the  pride  of  manhood,!  never  entered 
London  without  feelings  of  pleasure  and  hope.  It  was  to  me  as  the 
grand  theatre  of  intellectual  activity,  the  field  of  every  species  of  en- 
terprise and  action^  the  metropolis  of  the  world  of  business,  thought, 
and  action. 

"  There  I  was  sure  to  find  the  friends  and  companions  of  my  youth, 
to  hear  the  voice  of  encouragement  and  praise.  There  society  of  the 
most  refined  kind  olfercd  doily  its  banquets  to  the  mind  with  such 
variety  that  satiety  had  no  place  in  them,  and  new  objects  of  interest 
and  ambition  were  constantly  exciting  attention,  either  iu  poUtict. 
literature,  or  science.'* 

How  melancholy  and  completely  sad  the  reverse  of  the  picture ; 
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nor  more  contraateil  a  eunriHe  from  the  glowing  peticil  of  Claude 
than  a  twilight  embrowned  with  the  broad,  deep  shadows  of  a  Hem- 
brand  t, 

1**1  now  entered  tins  great  city  in  a  very  diflPerent  tone  of  mind— 
one  of  settled  melancholy,  not  merely  produced  by  the  nmurnful 
event  which  recalled  me  to  my  country,  byt  owing  likewise  to  slu  en- 
tire change  in  the  condition  of  my  moral,  physical*  and  intellectual 
being*  My  health  was  gone,  my  ambition  was  satisfied;  I  was  no 
longer  excited  by  the  ambition  of  distinction  ;  what  1  regarded  most 
tenderly  was  in  the  grave ;  and,  to  take  a  metaphor  derived  from  the 
change  produced  by  time  in  the  juice  of  the  grape,  my  cup  of  life 
H     was    no   longer  sparkling,   sweet,   and  effervescent ;    it  had  lost  its 

■  NOTV 
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Notwithstanding  the  force  of  these  great  examples^  we  should 

ill  discharge  our  duty  to  many  a  yoyng  man  who  may  be  tempted  to 
try  his  fortune  in  this  great  arena  of  ambition  and  action,  h' we  did 
not  warn  him  that  London  life  is  not  all  sunshine^  or  instruct  him 
that  there  are  greoi^  and  serious  disadvantages  attending  the  lives  of 
those  who  pitch  their  tents  therein. 

When  we  descant  upon  the  pleasures  of  London,  its  infinite  variety, 
its  splendour*  its  wide  avenues  of  ambition,  let  it  never  be  forgotten 
by  our  young  and  adventurous  readers  that  it  is  also  a  place  of  toil, 
hardship,  struggle,  and  privation  ;  a  place  where  the  most  severe 
study,  the  most  intense  labour,  the  most  resolute  self-denial,  are  im- 
peratively demanded,  to  open  to  him  aught  of  its  splendour,  its  va- 
riety, its  pleasure,  its  opportunities  of  action  and  ambition. 

In  many  points  of  view,  London  is  not  a  desirable  place  to  dwell ; 
in  many  more  it  is  positively  objectionable;  to  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced, it  is  in  almost  every  sense  highly  dangerous.  Let  the 
young  man,  excited  by  what  he  may  have  heard  or  read  of  London, 
and  who  finds  in  this,  as  in  every  other  case,  how  greatly 

*'  Distance  lendB  enchantment  to  the  view^'* 

pause  before  he  swells  the  full  tide  of  existence  struggling  in  London, 
and  hear  what  one  old  and  experienced  in  its  ways  has  to  say. 

Let  him  recollect,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  London  labour-market 
is  always  overstocked.  We  do  not  refer  only  to  mere  mechanic  toil  ; 
professional  skill  is  supplied  in  much  greater  abundance  than  is  re- 
quired by  the  demand* 

A  place  to  which  thousands  are  daily  attracted  by  the  workings  of 
an  excited  imttgination,  and  the  delusive  promises  of  hope»  must  he 
perpetually  overflowing  with  a  mtrphjt  talent,  ambitious  of  establish- 
ment in  an  illimitable  and  boundless  sphere ;  and,  as  we  never  calcu- 
late our  doubts  and  tears  with  the  same  exactness  with  which  we 
enumerate  the  chances  in  our  favour,  which  vanity,  caprice,  ambition, 
are  apt  to  deceive  us  with*  we  cannot  wonder,  if,  when  we  come  to 
gird  on  our  armour,  and  prepare  for  the  battle)  our  heart  should 
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oflentinies  sink  within  us,  and  that  we  should  giifc  way  before  the 
difficult  realities  of  our  position* 

For,  in  truth,  the  warfare  of  London  life  is  a  contest  in  which  the 
raw  recruit  has  all  disadvantages  to  contend  with,  save  youth,  acti* 
vity,  and  the  desire  of  doing ;  he  has  to  force  a  place  among  thou- 
sands, whose  places  are  already  settled  and  made  fast ;  he  haa  betore 
him  the  difficult  premier  pas  qui  coiUe. 

In  the  next  place,  everything  in  London  is  done  by  connejcioh. 
Connexion  necessarily  implies  introduction  ;  not  the  ordinary  letter 
of  introduction  which,  when  young  and  inexperienced,  we  carried 
with  us  to  town  by  pocketsful,  and  found  to  introduce  us  to  Just — 
nolhing  at  all ;  but  tlie  introduction  of  knowledge,  experience,  skill 
applicable  in  a  high  degree  to  some  useful,  practical  purpose  of  life, 
for  which  men  are  wanted,  and  for  which,  when  they  are  wanted, 
they  are  accustomed  to  be  paid*  Of  course,  if  you  go  to  London  for 
the  gratification  of  your  vanity,  or  as  an  author,  or  other  poor  devil  of 
that  sort,  or  because  you  think  yourself  a  clever  felJoir,  or  your  pa- 
rents think  so  for  you,  that  is  another  affair.  I  only  recommend  you 
to  take  plenty  of  money  in  your  pocket.  I  am  now  writing  for  the 
information  of  people  who  mean  to  do  well,  tn  a  wcll*dmnff  wojft  and 
not  for  clever  fellows  or  madmen. 

Then,  I  tell  you,  6rst  make  a  connexion^ — a  connexion  upon  ifrntr 
meritSy  and  upon  nothing  else :  for  nothing  else  will  serve  you  here. 
And  this  connexion  is  beat  made  in  the  country,  where,  under  the 
keen  eye  of  your  neighbours,  relatives,  and  friends,  you  can  form  your 
character  into  habits  of  industry,  perseverance,  and  economy,  which 
you  will  find  occasion  for,  and  profit  in,  every  day  of  your  hfe.  Oft 
if  you  have  the  good  fortune  to  have  a  connexion  in  London  already 
established^  and  that  you  go  there  to  learn  your  business,  leave  Latin 
behind  you,  and  all  other  kinds  of  trash,  and  go  with  a  practical, 
common-sensical  education  ;  not  an  education  of  books  merely,  not 
even  a  sound  commercial  education,  but  a  habit  of  looking  straight 
forward,  of  straight-forward  acting,  of  judging  rightly*  and  making 
reason  at  once  the  spring  of  your  action,  and  the  bounds  of  your  de- 
■ires.  And  if  you  have  not  at  least  indications  of  a  steady,  deter- 
mined character,— If  unhappily  you  show  yourself  a  bad  or  a  clewfer 
hoyr — if  you  are  very  talented,  or  very  idlct — if  you  cannot  gain  wis- 
dom except  by  paying  the  market-price  for  it,  my  advice  to  your 
godfathers  and  godmothers  is,  that  they  should  never  let  you  put  a 
foot  in  London. 

Another  word  in  your  ear;  if,  unhappily,  you  maybe  a  bit  of  a 
scamp,  which  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  don't  be  fool  enough  to  imagine 
that  you  can  go  on  with  your  pranks  in  London  without  paying  the 
customary  penalty.  London  is  a  wide  place  and  a  long,  but  rumour 
has  wider  scope  and  a  longer  tongue  ;  nor  is  there  any  place  i  hav^ 
seen  (and  this  I  tell  you  tn  good  time)  where  ckaraeier^  in  the  most 
comprehensive  sense  of  the  word,  is  so  vital^  or  where  the  want  of  it 
is  so  fatal  to  a  man*s  success  as  London. 

Never  imagine  that  London  wraps  a  man's  vices  or  follies  all  over 
like  a  cloak.  It  does  no  such  thing.  When  we  lold  you  that  there  is 
freedom  here  from  observation  and  neighbourly  gossip^  we  told  the 
truth ;  but  the  truth  holds  only  of  those  who  choose  to  live  alone, 
and   who,  perchance,   may   have  reasons  for  living  alone.     If  you 
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choose  to  be  a  recluse,  or  to  lead  tlie  life  of  an  outlaw,  London  is  the 
greatest  desert  you  can  find,  and  a  more  secluded  hermitage  than 
mountains  can  bestow.  So  long  as  you  pay  your  way,  annoy  nobody, 
and  be  not  found  out,  you  can  go  on  as  you  please,  and  pursue*  with- 
out interference  or  observation,  your  especial  vice  or  dissipation. 

But  when  you  want  anything  of  society,  or  of  the  goodwill  of  men> 
— ^em  ploy  men  t,  advancement,  respect*  credit,  consideration,  or  the 
intimacy  of  the  wise  and  good,  you  will  find  your  character  has  gone 
before  you  like  a  herald,  with  the  difference  only  that,  instead  of  pro* 
claiming  your  titles  of  honour,  Fame,  who  performs  the  part  of  Nor- 
roy  King  at  Arms,  is  mncli  more  busy  to  sound  upon  her  trumpet  the 
base  notes  of  your  life,  thun  to  flourish  out  your  virtues  or  abilities. 

If  you  are  a  man  of  any  note,  or  striving  to  make  a  name  for  your- 
self, you  will,  of  course,  have  enemies.  Nowhere  will  you  have  more 
than  in  London,  because  nowhere  is  competition,  not  only  for  fortune, 
but  for  that  bombastic  bladder  of  wind^  fame,  more  active  and  unre- 
mitttng.  Of  course  your  enemies  will  have  a  fling  at  you  ;  and  your 
friends^  if  you  htive  any,  you  may  rest  assured  will  be  very  little  be- 
hind your  enemies,  in  damning  with  faint  praise,  assenting  with  civil 
leer,  and  good-naturedly  bringing  on  the  ffipiSf  which  they  are  sure  to 
do,  whatever  defects  in  your  life  or  conversation  their  intimacy  may 
have  given  them  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with. 

This  observation  may  seem  harsh,  and  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of 
friendship  ;  but  every  reader  lias  it  in  his  own  power  to  test  its  truth ; 
and  if  he  comes  forward  and  says,  that  in  any  conversation  about  an 
absent  friend  among  friends,  he  has  not  heard  the  predominant  vice, 
folly,  or  eccentricity  of  that  friend  incidentally  touched  upon,  at  least 
once  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  then  I  beg  pardon  for  the  calumny > 
and  desire  the  pleasure  of  his  better  acquaintance. 

In  London,  especially  among  the  enterprising  and  ambitious,  we 
have  often  sighed  over  the  hollow ness  and  selfishness  that  exist 
even  among  friends.  The  field  being  unlimited,  and  the  horizon 
boundless,  each  man's  desires,  each  man's  ambition,  are  perpetually 
extending  from  the  centre  of  self.  Nowhere  is  commendation  less 
warm,  nowhere  encouragement  less  hearty,  nowliere  does  failure  or 
misfortune  find  less  compassion,  pity,  or  relief. 

This  alJ-absorbing  selfishness  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  attending 
a  London  life ;  it  re-acts  upon  yourself,  hardens  your  heart  in  your 
own  defence,  and  renders  you  incapable  of  those  tender  promptings  of 
pity,  and  those  delicate  sensibilities  of  affection,  without  which,  in  our 
estimation,  a  man  is  no  more  than  a  two-legged  rhinoceros. 

But  to  return.  If  you  are  a  footman  or  Sliniater  of  State,  a  jour- 
neyman tailor  or  Lord  Chamberlain^  a  Marchioness  or  maid-of-all 
work,  you  will  find  ckaracier  absolutely  necessary  to  your  success, 
and,  what  is  more  than  success,  to  your  happiness.  Not  that  you 
will  escape  calumny;  don't  imagine  it.  Live  so  as  not  to  deserve  it  ; 
for  calumny  runs  like  water  from  a  duck^s  back,  unless  the  inward 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  adds  its  whisper  within  the  breast. 

Live,  then,  so  that  calumny  shall  sw^im  against  the  pure  and  even 
tenor  of  a  well-spent  life.  Whatever  your  weak  point,  or  your  pre- 
dominant vice  may  be,  if  your  enemies  get  hold  of  it»  no  such  matter; 
they  mujst  have  something ;  and,  being  known  your  enemies,  their 
animadversions  upon  you  will  fall  with  so  much  diminished  weight. 
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But  guard  il  Bcdulously  from  your  friends;  thtif  will  make  no  secret 
of  it.  When  you  wish  a  friend  to  keep  a  secret,  tell  him  some  thing 
of  yourself  that  it  would  be  creditable  to  you  to  have  knovro,  aod  you 
may  depend  on  't  it  will  never  go  any  farther 

But  never  for  a  moment  imagine  that  without  conduct,  and  its 
consequent  character,  you  can  get  on  in  London.  We  hear  it  called 
a  sink  of  vice,  an  abiding  place  of  iniquity,  and  what  not.  Wa*  it 
iniquity  or  vice,  we  might  inquire,  that  raised  the  stately  frame  of  ilJ 
social  structure,  where  every  gradation  in  the  scale  of  hfe  is  preserved 
harmoniously  and  in  order?  Was  it  iniquity  or  vice  that  filled  its 
streets  and  squares  with  spacious  buildings,  that  spread  over  its  fiice 
a  thousand  charitable  institutions,  that  crowd  the  shipping  of  nnlioiis 
into  its  docks,  that  Bll  the  hand  of  the  artizan  with  work^  and  his 
home  with  fatness?  No,  sir,  it  is  industry,  enterprize,  self-denial, 
economy,  and  credit*  London  is  a  place  of  work;  and  if  you  have 
not  a  turn  for  that  amusement^ — if  you  cannot  lake  your  pJeasure  out 
of  a  tough  job, — if  you  cannot  begin  at  the  bottom,  and  /ighi  your 
w^ay  to  the  top,  try  Yankee-landi  or  Australia,  or  Texas^  or  some  other 
loose-living  place,  where  you  can  work  one  day  and  sleep  six.  That 
will  not  do  here,  it  W//  not  do,  sir,  I  assure  you. 

Vice  hides  in  holes  and  corners,  lurks  about  in  the  clouds  of  the 
night,  gets  transported  or  hanged,  lives  miserably  on  gin,  and  dies  in 
the  hospitals  or  the  workhouses  of  London,  just  the  same  as  it  does  tn 
Little  Pedlington;  and  London  being  larger  than  Little  Pedlington 
by  several  chalks,  more  vice  is  concentrated  here,  and  more  concen- 
trated is  more  seen.  But  il  is  by  industry,  and  its  consequences,  not 
by  good  luck  or  accident,  tliat  the  adventurer  in  London  must  stand 
or  falL 

A  young  man  coming  here  to  learn  or  pursue  a  trade  or  professfoiv 
is  exposed  to  terrible  temptations.  Vice  is  not  here,  at  first  sight,  a 
monster  of**  so  hideous  mien"  as  she  appears  in  places  less  lujturious 
and  less  populous ;  she  is  disguised  in  every  seductive  form,  decked 
out  with  every  ornament,  and  apt  to  excite  every  passion.  Mere 
luoral  education  or  the  soundest  principles  will  often  fail  to  preserve 
youth  from  ruin.  However  well  and  creditably  the  business  of  the 
day  may  be  gone  through,  there  is  the  vacant  evening  to  be  passed, 
and  the  gloom  of  solitude  to  be  dispelled ;  the  theatre,  the  tavern,  the 
con  cert -room,  parade  before  his  inexperienced  eyes  their  dangerous 
attractions :  he  cannot  mope  in  his  chamber ;  he  must  go  somewhere* 
and  he  can  hardly  go  anywhere  tliat  he  will  not  go  wrong. 

The  want  of  a  /u/rne, — ^tlie  escape  from  the  well-governed  paternal 
roof  to  the  chamber  or  the  furnished  lodging,  is  a  trial  too  great  for 
many.  Many  sink  beneath  it.  If,  therefore,  we  might  offer  our 
humble  suggestion  to  the  guardians  of  youth, — if  we  might  be  per- 
mitted to  attempt  to  do  a  little  good,  (without  which  twopence-hol^ 
penny  is  too  much  for  the  best  papers  ever  penned,)  we  would  itdvise^ 
that  the  first  establishment  of  youth  in  London  should  be,  if  possible* 
in  a  well-governed  family,  where  the  graces  and  amenities  of  life 
might  not  be  forgotten  in  its  business,  and  where  a  refuge  might  be 
fbutid  in  the  social  circle  from  low  pursuits,  mean  habits,  and  danger- 
ous dissipations* 

Having  thus  wisely  established  youth  in  a  comfortable  home,  where 
he  shall  have  at  least  refuge  from  the  temptations  of  tl»e  town,  the 
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next  point  of  moment  Is  tlie  choice  of  his  way  of  life.  This,  Indeed, 
we  should  have  considered  first;  but,  if  it  be  well  considered  in  prac- 
tice, our  placing  it  a  Uttle  out  of  the  regular  order  is  neither  here  nor 
there. 

Parents  and  guardians  are  great  fools  in  this  respect,  with  respect 
be  it  spoken.  You  hear  them  dilate  upon  the  inclination  of  a  hoy,  of 
the  bias  of  his  genius,  of  what  he  is  most  likely  to  be  (it  for,  and  such 
stuff;  as  if  it  were  not  as  true  as  the  moon  that  the  incliriniion  of  a 
boy  is  to  idleness^  the  bias  of  his  genius  inclining  to  hoop  and  taw, 
and  his  fitness  for  everything  that  is  nothing  good.  A  boy  is  what  he 
is  maffe  to  he,  and  nothing  else.  If  he  is  made,  while  a  boy>  to  deny 
himself^  to  bear  hardship,  disappointment,  and  fatigue  ;  to  enjoy  re- 
treation  or  receive  reward  rationally,  for  good  conduct,  as  the  matt  in 
after  life  receives  it;  to  be  punished,  when  he  deserves  it,  not  with 
whips  nor  vain  reproaches,  but  by  showing  him  he  is  not  fit  to  be 
trusted,  as  men  punish  the  man,  when  ho  deserves  it;  by  not  allow- 
ing his  mother  to  have  her  own  way  with  him,  and  by  turning  out  of 
doors  everybody  who  lands  him  as  a  smart  or  clever  boy  ;  by  putting 
him  early  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  his  own  resources,  and  early 
leading  him  to  a  sense  of  his  inlert^sl  in  well-doing, — a  boy  Is  just  as 
fit  for  one  thing  as  for  another  thing* 

I  speak  not  now  of  that  higher  education,  to  whicli  all  worldly  In- 
terests are  vanities  and  follies,  and  which  alone  can  be  depended  upon 
as  a  soimd  rule  of  life;  because  I  do  not  consider  myself,  though  no 
worse  than  my  neiglibours,  a  fit  man  to  interfere  with  what  does  not 
concern  me,  in  my  capacity  of  a  writer  for  ilie  magazines* 

ProfcHsionsf  and  trades,  and  all  modes  of  living,  I  find,  diifer  an  to 
eligibility  only  in  the  eyes  of  fools;  much  misery  is  perpetuated  upon 
the  earth  by  notions  that  the  bar  is  a  better  profession  than  physic, 
or  the  church  (in  a  worldly  sense)  than  the  bar,  or  that  life  is  plea- 
santer  in  the  army,  or  that  a  cabinet-maker  is  a  better  trade  than  a 
atucco-plastercr,  and  so  on.  This  is  one  of  the  absurdities  of  i^mo- 
rance  ;  modes  of  life,  w/ten  we  know  and  have  expericnrfd  t/iem^  are  all 
alike  in  this,  that  they  have  their  necessary  evils  and  compensating 
advantages,  and  that  a  love  of  labour,  perseverance,  integrity,  and 
general  good  conduct,  are  necessary  to  success  in  any. 

Where  the  choice  of  life  is  determined  upon  untried  preference*. 
the  choice  is  the  choice  of  a  fool;  when  it  results  from  experience, 
reason,  and  opportunity,  it  is  the  choice  of  the  wise  man. 

Therefore,  the  general  rule  of  life  in  London,  when  the  son  pursues 
the  vocation  of  his  father,  is  a  wise  one;  tlie  experience  of  genera- 
tion* is  transmitted,  together  with  his  savings*  from  father  to  son ; 
every  new  possessor  of  the  shop,  or  office,  or  business^  has  advantages 
which  his  predecessor  did  not  enjoy ;  in  time  tlie  establishment  be- 
comes an  estate,  and  its  annual  profits  a  princely  revenue. 

I  should  say,  then,  that  oppartunif//  should  determine  the  choice  of 
Kfe;  that  wherever,  or  in  wlwitever  avocation  the  best  prospecti  open 
of  well-doing,  therein  should  youth  make  his  selection ;  that  he 
thould,  as  a  general  irule,  follow  the  way  of  life  of  his  father,  or  next 
fnend,  or  such  pursuit  as  he  could  be  assisted  iti  by  whatever  con- 
nexion or  introduction  he  may  possets. 

If,  uftfortunately,  his  clKnce  Is  undetermined  by  this  great  and 
primajy  inducement,  then  I  recommend  him  that  he  be  not  ted  away 

voi*.  XV.  2  r 
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by  ihe  great  lotteries  of  life,  as  I  may  justly  term  the  profess  ions* 
these  are  attracted  those  who  can  profit  by  patronage,  that  is  to  i*yjl 
tliose  whose  friends  have  interest  enough  to  get  them  a  living  at  your 
expense  and  mine ;  and  this  description  of  paupers,  you  will  ob&er\'e« 
always  breeds  up  to,  and  a  little  over  the  demand,  so  that  if  in  the 
army,  the  church,  or  at  the  bar^  you  succeed  in  getting  a  snug  things 
being  a  poor  man*$  son,  you  will  stand  as  one  oi  the  very  few  excepi 
tions  that  are  permitted  to  prove  the  rule. 

Never  be  seduced  into  those  learned  professions  by  what  you  he 
of  poor  meirs  sons  rising  by  dint  of  naked  talent  to  the  highest  oifice 
in  the  state ;  don't  be  tjgoting  Lyndhurst,  and  Brougham^  and  Johnnvj 
Campbell*  and  two  or  three  more ;  quote,  if  you  can,  the  number  c 
poor  men's  sons,  who  have  followed  the  profession  of  these  eminen 
men,  and  have  struggled,  and  starved,  and  died,  and  have  left  neither 
name  nor  money  behind  them.     Do  the  same  in  the  church,  and  the 
array,  imd  then  calculate  jfour  chmwes  like  a  man  of  this  world  i  op 
an  account  of  profit  and  loss,  and  determine  your  choice  as  the  ^jj^xncel 
will  direct  you. 

To  those  great  lotteries^  ten  thousand  blanks,  and  twenty  prizet , 
— are  attracted  all  the  clever  fellows,  the  great  geniuses,  the  vanity- " 
struck  children  of  vanity-struck  parents;  these  you  have  to  compete! 
whh,  and  I  ask  you,  is  vanity  or  ambition,  a  solid,  rational  ground] 
whereon  to  determine  your  aim,  that  is,  your  happiness  or  misery  of 
life  ? 

To  the  professions  also  are  attracted  the  sons  of  wealthy  people 
viho  can,  as  far  as  money  will   do>  purchase  their  promotion :  the 
also,  are  your  competitors,  and  very  formidable  ones   they  are;  tlieyj 
can  wait;  while  the  grass  is  growing  they  are  eating  their  oats,  while* 
perhaps  you  are  starved  out  of  your  profession  just  as  you  may  begin 
to  hope  to  make  a  living  of  it. 

If  your  choice  is  independent,  let  ntiUttf  determine  your  choice. 
London  is  a  commercial  place  —  a  place  of  buying  and  selling;  a  big 
shop,  where  everything  is  always  wanted,  and  where  everything  is  oJ* 
ways  to  be  had;  by  going  into  the  shop  with  a  good  character,  and  a 
good,  but  not  foo  good  education,  you  will  get  a  living  ;  nay,  more,  if 
you  take  advantage  of  the  Londoners  in  their  weak  points;  if  you 
lim  hard,  as  well  as  work  hard,  you  may  save  money,  and  in  the 
meanest  occupation  make  yourself  more  or  less  independent. 

Nobody  can  beat  a  Londoner  at  work ;  he  puts  his  head,  as  well  as 
his  shoulder  to  the  wheel ;  like  a  night  cab-horse  he  is  always  in  har- 
ness, never  has  time  to  get  tired,  or  fall  down;  but  he  is  too  fond  of 
spending  his  nvoney,  and  my  hair  has  often  stood  on  end  at  the  indif- 
ference with  which  he  fiingsdown  his  hard-earned  shillings  for  glasses 
of  brandy  and  water. 

Your  only  chance  is  to  work  hard,  and  save  your  money.  Anotlier 
thing — bt^in  low ;  this  is  a  wrinkle  worth  putting  in  your  eyebrow. 
London  h  a  place  where  promotion  goes  by  seniority;  by  time  and 
patience  you  succeed  to  the  death-vacancies  ;  but  you  will  find  your- 
self very  much  mistaken  If  you  think  you  are  to  jump  over  peoples 
heads.  John  Bull  is  a  fellow  who  will  not  let  you  take  him  by  the 
horns  ;  your  plan,  therefore,  is  to  begin  by  holding  on  at  his  tail,  and 
by  patience,  tact,  and  courage,  yo\.%  may  in  time  get  on  his  back*  and 
ride  him  anywhere. 
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Thig  is  the  way  a  Scotchman  does  it,  and  an  Irlshinan  doesn't  do 
iL  The  former  begins  low,  works  hard,  saves  his  money,  and  makes 
himself  generally  useful ;  the  latter  comes  over  to  be  Lord  High 
Chancellor,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  to  marry  Miss  Burdett 
Coutts, 

One  word  more,  and  you  may  go  get  your  lesson  by  heart.  Never 
have  any  politics  in  London.  The  only  politicians  I  see  in  London 
are  the  politicians  of  the  pot-houses,  and,  upon  inquiry,  1  find  that 
they  never  have  any  money  in  their  pockets.  Politics  in  London  are 
a  trade  ;  some  fellows  make  a  good  thing  of  it^  but  then  they  work 
hard,  serve  a  long  apprenticeship,  suffer  much,  and  certainly  earn,  if 
they  do  not  deserve,  what  tliey  get  i  but  no  man  with  any  other  way 
of  living  troubles  himself  about  matters  of  state,  and,  as  I  said  before, 
it  ts  left  to  neer  do  weeh  and  sots  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  nation^ 


CHAPTER    XXI. 


PAELtAMEKTARY    LIFE. 

When  a  man  turns  the  corner  of  Charing  Cross,  and  leisurely 
saunters  down  Whitehall,  he  is  in  the  political  highway  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

If  for  his  stroll  he  cliooses  a  fine  summer's  evening,  soon  afker  the 
Whitsuntide  recess,  the  crowded  way,  dense  with  coronetted  carri- 
ages, cabriolets,  and  every  variety  ol' vehicle  aristocratict  ivith  eques- 
trians of  the  first  fashion,  winding  their  devious  way  between,  and  the 
loitering  mob  of  pedestrian  strollers  gathered  on  either  side  the  street, 
to  feast  their  eyes  with  the  thick-coming  visions  of  senatorial  great 
men,  sufficiently  indicate  to  his  excursive  eye  tlmt  The  House  is 
sitting. 

"  What  House  ?'*  inquires  the  curious  reader.  Why,  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  be  sure,  whither  we  are  now  going  to  pass  the  evening. 

Whitehall  is  a  noble  avenue, — **  it  shines  well  where  it  stands" — 
a  connecting  artery,  a  ffiediits  iermimts  between  London  proper  and 
Westminster's  ancient  city.  To  the  right  is  the  Admiralty,  not  un- 
like another  Noah's  ark,  with  a  wooden  poop  on  the  top,  where  the 
telegraph,  silent  transmitter  of  state-secrets,  lifts  its  mast-like  head. 
Next  neighbour  to  the  Admiralty  is  the  Paymaster-Generars  Office, 
the  Helicon  of  naval  and  military  zeal ;  then  the  Horse-Guards,  where 
recruiting-sergeants,  spruce,  dapper  fellows,  in  exaggerated  uniforms, 
and  Bowing  ribbons  of  divers  hues,  linger  about  the  spacious  gate, 
and  where  wondering  mobs  gather  to  admire  the  herculean  propor- 
tions of  life-guardsmen  and  life-gyards'  horses. 

An  ancient,  somewliat  dilapidated  structure — or  rather  a  very  old 
and  a  very  new  building  tacked  together,  divided  from  the  Horse- 
Guards  only  by  a  canteen,  or  military  tippling-house, — is  the  Trea* 
sury  ;  at  the  end  of  the  new  building  is  what  once  was  Downing 
Street. 

Thus,  then,  on  this  side  Whiteliall  you  have  the  public  depart- 
ments— military,  naval,  civil,  and  political,  like  the  liddlers  of  his  Tate 
majesty,  King  Cole,  "all  of  a  row,"  Here  are  official  residences  of 
Lords  of  the  Admiraltry,  Home,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Secretaries  i 
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here,  the  numberless  tribes  of  lesser  great  men,  deputy  assistant  de- 
puties-deputies, Treasury  clerks,  Admiralty  clerks,  Hame  Office* 
Foreign  Oifice,  Coloniat  Office,  clerks  swarm  like  drones  about  the 
mouth  of  a  well-filled  hive;  here  apoplectic  porters  snoozle  in 
their  wellstuf^ed  leathern  chairs;  in  the  passages^  and  in  the  officef, 
of  reading  newspapers,  mending  pens^  and  eating  sandwiches,  there  is 
no  end. 

Here  you  behold  the  temple  of  Interest — a  deity,  not  enumerated  , 
in  Tookc's  Pantheon^  yet  of  more  than  mortal  influence  in  the  affairs 
of  men.     Here  all  who  are  ambitious  of  serving  their  country,  iheip-1 
friends,  their  constituents,  or,  since  all  human  motives  are  at  the  best] 
mingled  witli  imperfection,  we  may  add,  dtttnselves^  linger,  in  liappyJ 
expectancy  of  promised  good  things.     Here  the  man  who  has  onlyi«f 
merit  or  long  service  to  recommend  him  to  the  Dotice  of  men  m  , 
power,  kicks  his  heels  in   the   dreary  solitude  of  an  ante-chamber, 
while  the  sprig  of  nobility,  or    the  personal  friend  of  the  mmister, 
penetrates  with  ease  to  the  most  inaccessible  official  bureau. 

Leaving  this  temple  of  Hope,  where  so  many  thousands  have  la 
their  turn  bowed  before  the  altar  of  power,  and  worshipped  fortune 
in  the  disguise  of  a  great  man,  we  enter  Parhament  Street,  and  ar- 
rive, at  length,  m  Old  Palace  Yard.  Here  the  observing  stranger 
pauses  to  look  around,  ^^ — especially  if  he  now  accompanies  us  hither,'] 
for  the  first  time, — for  in  no  other  spot  in  this  great  world  are  object 
of  grave  and  awful  interest  more  densely  congregated* 

Ahe4t4,  prqfanU 

Away  you  common  domestic  dwellings  I  you  staring  mob  of  vul* 
gar  habitations  I  to  the  right  about  face  I  clear  the  ring,  and  let  uiij 
behold  the  supreme  seats  of  British  law  and  legislation  1 

'•  Conspicuuus  »oeiie^anfiihrr  yet  ia  nigh, 
Mure  ailent  far — vhara  kiiig^  aoid  poeta  lie  !** 

Silently,  and  with  awe  and  admiration  we  gaze  upon  the  Abbey; 
no  prose,  nor  hatdly  verse,  can  express  for  us  what  we  feel — a  full 
tide  of  emotion  rushing  from  the  heart,  and  quivering  in  ecstacy  upon 
the  Itp : 

"  ll«w  venerable  ia  the  face  of  this  tall  pile. 
Whose  ancfpnt  pillars  rear  their  mar)>l<f  heads 
To  bear  aloft  its  archtfil  and  ponderoiia  rtiof. 
By  its  own  weight  made  RteadftiBt  and  immoveable, 
Lijoking  tnimjtiillity  F     It  »trike«  an  awe 
And  tf  rror  tin  toy  aching  sight.     The  tambi 
And  monumental  cavea  of  death  locik  cold^ 
And  ^iooi  a  chillnetis  to  my  ireinbliug  heart,** 

To  the  contemplative  mind,  powerful,  and  not  without  profit^  is  the 
contrast  between  the  city  of  the  dead  within,  the  more  plebeian  graves 
without,  over  whose  deienslve  iiat  stones  ue  now  walk,  as  upon  a 
pavemeiU,  and  the  business  and  bustle  of  the  op|>osite  side  of  the 
way.  T/are,  you  see  all  ihe  nobler  and  the  baser  passions  in  ac^ 
tivt*  exercise— ambition,  enthusiasm,  avarice^  envy,  hate ;  hert,  they 
are  all,  all  trodden  into  the  dust  from  whence  they  sprung,  by  the 
relentless  hand  of  death. 

But  our  business  now  is  with    the   living  ;  let  us  mingle  with  tlie 
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admiring  mob,  mtent  on  contemplating,  wtth  as  much  earnestness  a* 
if  the}'  were  to  get  anything  by  it,  the  great  men  passing  rapidly 
down  to  either  houee. 

Let  us  suppose  that  some  business  of  more  than  ordinary  import- 
ance is  to  be  transacted  on  this  evening.  When  we  say  oi'  more  than 
ordinary  importance,  we  hope  we  shall  not  be  misunderstood  to  aU 
lude  to  measures  ot' relief  of  tlie  poar,  of  education,  or  of  any  other 
species  of  practical  *Megislation.'*  By  business  of  more  than  ordinary 
importance  we  mean,  a  con  test,  verging  towards  a  dead  heat,  between 
Wiiigs  and  Tories ;  in  which»  notwithstanding  that  they  cannot  by 
any  possibility  be  the  least  interested  in,  or  benefitted  by  the  yjossi- 
ble  change,  thousands  of  well-dressed,  idle  people  are*  nevertheless, 
found  to  take  the  most  extraordinary  and  incomprehensible  interest. 
Let  us  suppose — what  happens  this  evening  to  be  the  fact — that  the 
debate  has  raged  with  various  fortune  for  a  week  or  more,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  business,  properly  so  called;  that  the  "great  guns'*  on 
the  opposition-benches  have  discharged  their  aalt^os  against  the  ene> 
my,  ranged  in  comimcl  order  under  the  banners  of  the  Treasury 
leader;  that  the  Ministerial  benches  have  already  taken  credit  for  all 
the  good  they  have  done,  and  for  that  much  greater,  yet  somewhat 
indefinable  good  they  intend  to  do  ;  that  the  long-bottled  invective  of 
retainers  on  botli  sides  has  been  uncorked,  and  sputtered  in  the  faces 
of  their  antagonists;  tliat  the  vocabulary  has  been  exhausted  of  cri- 
mination and  recrimination  ;  that  the  result  of  all  this  oratorical  dig- 
play,  the  division,  is  expected  to-night;  this  premised,  you  are  no 
longer  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  carriages,  peers,  horses,  com- 
moncrs,  grooms,  polieeuicn,  confusion,  and  congregated  spectators. 

While  the  heterogeneous  mob  of  obscure  senators  is  permitted  to 
pass  without  notice,  a  buzz  of  admiration,  and  sometimes  a  cheer» 
greets  the  leaders,  Ministerial  or  Opposition,  as,  with  affected  mo- 
desty, and  the  pride  that  apes  humility,  they  pretend  to  steal  their 
devious  way  among  the  opening  mob;  or,  if  a  member  obnoxious  to 
the  majority  of  the  spectHtorb  makes  his  appearance,  there  is  a  sub- 
dued expression  of  disapprobation  ;  but  these  demonstrations  are 
rare,  and  confined  only  to  momentous  occasions  like  the  present 

Now,  waiting  the  arrival  of  our  friend,  the  mt'mber  whose  kindness 
is  to  provide  us  with  the  entree  to  the  house,  we  indulge  our  imagina- 
tion with  reflexions  on  the  great  assembly — the  coHectii'^  insdorftt  into 
whose  presence  we  are  so  soon  to  be  ushered,  a  silent,  but  not  unob- 
serving  spectator. 

Something  awful  is  there  in  contemplating  in  imagination  thepotmr 
of  Parliaments  What  corner  of  the  near  or  remote  world  is  not,  or  has 
not  been,  at  one  time  or  another,  influenced  by  its  deliberations,  its  ora- 
tions, its  enactments  ?  Over  what  class  or  denomination  of  men  does 
not  its  mighty  power  extend  ?  Nothing  is  too  large  for  the  grasp  of  its 
long  hand,  nothing  too  little.  Sceptres  it  wrenches  from  the  hands  of 
Kings,  and  seizes  pickpockets  by  the  collar.  Dynasties  are  by  its 
might  overthrown,  and  stalls  of  octogenarian  applewomen  ;  princes  it 
binds  in  chains,  and  emancipates  the  quadrupedal  captives  of  the 
dog- trucks.  Its  Jlai  sends  forth  havoc  and  desolation  over  distant 
lands,  and  at  home  forbiddeth  little  boys  to  [)lay  at  taw  upon  the 
pavement;  it  changeth  whatever  it  Hsteth.  and  whenever  it  listeth 
changeth  what  it  hath  changed.     It  bringeth  in  an  Act  to  amend  an 
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Act»  and  an  Act  to  amend  the  Ameodment,  and  niakeih  an  Act  \o 

explain  an  Act,  passing  all  understanding  I 

It  taketh  the  crown  from  the  head  of  one  man,  and  putteth  it  upoft 
the  head  of  another ;  and  niaketh  everybody  swear  allegiance  to  die 
same.  It  chaiigelh  its  religion,  enacting  that  everybody  shall  beiiefc 
that  it  hutli  changed,  not  from  false  to  true,  or  from  true  to  falie,  but 
from  true  to  true  ;  and  everybody  that  doth  not  so  believe,  otpnlad 
to  believe,  it  hurteth  in  their  lives,  liberties,  and  projierties,  ll  pot- 
teth  at  will  its  hand  into  the  pocket  of  everybody,  taking  therefrtKD 
gold  and  silver,  nor  disdaining  brass,  telling  everybody  that  tiiis  it 
doeth  for  his  protection,  and  everybody  submits,  and  hath  no  r&- 
inedy.  It  laugheth  in  its  sleeve,  and  cajoleth,  ar»d  coaxetb,  andwiu 
eth  wroth  with  everybody  ;  it  givcth  anybody  leave  to  live  upon  every* 
body,  and  enncteth  tliat  everybody  who  is  not  living  upoo  ever^bodj 
may  live  how  they  can;  it  maketli  anybody  to  be  everybody,  md 
everybody  to  be  nobody. 

It  bubbleth  for  six  months  in  the  year,  more  loquacious  than 
retailing  fag  of  Billingsgate  ;  and  although  it  pretendetJi  to  s[ 
a  wliLBper,  yet  is  indignant  if  its  talk  be  not  retailed  next  momtl^ 
over  all  the  town.  It  beginneth  what  it  calleth  its  business  whea 
men  of  business  are  asleep.  It  babbleth  droningly  through  the  Ung 
hours  of  night,  and  the  short  hours  of  morning,  and  goeth  to  bed  whci 
it  hath  levied  enough  taxes  ;  the  world  in  general  then  get  teth  up^  to 
slave,  and  strive,  and  struggle  to  pay  the  taxes,  and  laboureth  all  da?, 
till  night,  when  Parliament  gettcth  up,  goeth  to  the  House,  babbletii, 
and  levieth  more  and  more  taxes;  and  this  it  doeth  eteramlly,  t 
machine  of  perpetual  tax-motion  I 

With  countenances  noble,  and  brows  furrowed  w^ith  perpetual  cm- 
lemplations  of  the  public  care,  we  saw  Parliament  arrayed  beivic 
us;  already  we  htard  the  preparatory  indications  of  fixed  attention 
to  the  rising  statesman,  and  witnessed  with  delight  the  undivcrtfd 
attention  with  which  his  wisdom,  dressed  in  eloquence,  was  regarded 

We  had  seen  the  administrators  of  the  law  in  the  courtis  of  \Vc*tai(n- 
ster  Hall,  and  contemplated  with  reverence  the  ermined  potnp,  the  jo- 
diciai  dignity  with  which  they  occupied  their  thrones  of  justice.  If  ihc 
judges,  who  are  merely  the  administrators  and  expounders  oi  the  la«r 
impress  the  mind  with  so  much  awe,  how  much  more  awful,  iakl  I 
will  appear,  clothed  in  their  legislativt  robes,  the  authors  of  the  pon- 
derous machinery  of  legislation,  the  makers  of  the  laws  judges  d- 
minister,  lawyers  expound,  and  citizens  obey? 

With  this  profound  and  onginal  notion  we  glided  through  the  Qsdw 
along  a  passage  lined  with  numbers  of  people  in  waiting,  and  puiKiBf' 
aside  a  folding  door,  made  the  best  of  our  way  up  an  undtgniBed  §tti^ 
case,  to  a  dark  and  gloomy  apartment,  filled  to  suifocatian  with  n 
cellaneous,  well-dressed  mob.  This  dingy  apartment  is  called 
Lobby  of  tiik  IIous£« 

For  an  introtluction  to  the  body  and  soul,  thereof,  the  reader  in«J 
wait  till  next  number,  when  we  shall  take  care  to  provide  him  wit^i 
ticket  of  admission* 
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LOVE    AND    REASON. 


BY   ANNA   SAVAGE, 

r^QoAiid  la  Raison  combat  contre  1' Amour  c'est  toujoara  oelul-ci  qui  remporte." 

Cette  fiere  RaiiMiTi  dont  on  fait  tant  de  bmit, 
Cunt  re  let  passiona  n'est  pas  un  grund  reined  e  ; 

Un  pen  de  vin  In  trouble,  un  enfant  la  A^diiit, 
Et  dtchirer  iin  ccfur  qui  Tappelle  a  son  aid©, 

Etit  tout  iVffect  qu'elle  produit,  Madaaie  DEsHOUiLLiEttEa* 

Reason.  Oh  Love,  in  vain  I  preachy  you  rave  and  rattlCj 

Aa  if  yoii  ne'er  my  admonitions  beard; 
One  hiiur  you  stnn  rne  with  ynur  baby  prattle* 

Then  poot  and  whimper :  yon  are  cjuite  aVisurd  1 
Thriie  with  sonncl  logic  have  1  tried  to  fill  you; 

TlirictJ  tried  to  cram  you  with  pure  mathematics; 
Wm  swore  that  simple  idgebra  wouhl  kill  you. 

And  to  the  pump  you  voted  hydrostatiea. 
Those  I  onc«  led  in  astronomic  labours, 

By  you  misled,  vain  studiei^  still  purssne  : 
Their  eves  are  raised  no  higher  than  their  neighbours: 

Of  all  the  stars  they  reckon  only  two. 
Oh  !  baby,  senseless,  fickle,  wild  and  wilful. 

Bend  down  thy  stubborn  ear,  and  let  me  warn  thee. 
Stop,  my  good  Mentor,  elo(|ueiit  and  skilful^ 

Yet,  yet,  beware !  say,  is  it  wise  to  scorn  me? 
A  soldier  I !   I  own  my  f^riillant  mi^ision, 

In  Bpite  of  all  your  i^ber^  senseless  jar. 
A  soldier  you  !     Where  held  yon  your  commission  ? 

Under  brave  Paris  in  the  Trojan  war. 
Oh  '  earth  would  be  a  paradise  without  thee  ! 

V^^ith  Peace  would  Science  blend,  and  Peace  w-ith  Reason  ; 
But,  a  destruction  hovers  still  about  thee  ; 

Thy  very  name  brings  bloodshed,  tears,  and  treason  ! 
My  e(jual  hnd  at  merry  masquerading; 

At  crowning  Wisdom's  brow  with  bells  of  Folly; 
Bright  Wit  in  domino  of  dullness  shading, 

(ir  veiling  Mirth  with  mask  (►f  Melancholy. 
Reason.  With  your  wild  fihantasies  you  drive  men  frantic. 

Then  laugh  at  their  bewilderment  and  wonder; 
The  masquerading  o'er,  they*re  less  romantic. 

And  frown  when  Reason  points  to  Passion's  blunder. 
My  fitie  old  friend  !  yoti  think  that  y<»u  are  clever. 

How  good  you  are  !  how  kind  I  how  very  stupid  I 
I  tried  your  trade,  and  failed  ;  yet  grant,  however. 

The  world  owes  something  to  poor,  ill-used  Cupid. 
I  'm  not  unlettered  ;  botany  1  doat  on  ; 

I  taught  caligraphy,  so  ne*er  deny  it ; 
I  found  the  mystic  bark  that  lovers  wrote  on. 

When  idle  Reason  never  dreamt  to  try  it. 
I  've  studied  optics,  many  a  fair  delusion 

The  blind  have  welcomed  when  my  glass  they  wore ; 
Cottfeur  de  rose  1  tinted  the  illusion  ; 

*T  was  passing  fair,  and  parsed ;  it  was  no  more  ! 
In  the  great  sciertce  of  anatomy 

I  Ve  won  the  honours  of  each  hall  and  school. 
Till  *twaa  agreed  in  heart's  phlebotomy^ 

Hippocrates  to  Cu[tid  was  a  fm>l  J 
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'Twa<*  I  who  pointed  out  the  painter's  duty. 

And  all  his  shadowy  visions  fondly  noiiriHhed, 
Till  thev  flowed  forth  in  tints  of  living  l>eauty. 

The  due-arts  'neath  my  fo^iterinir  wing  h»ve  flourishe 
*T  was  I  who  bade  the  ^sculptor's  rhisel  wak<»n 
The  cold,  still  marhle,  into  hreathinff  life; 
Think  you,  hy  porina:  over  Locke  or  Htiatn 

The  fond  Pygmalion  would  hare  found  his  wife  l_ 
I  smile  upon  the  poet  In  his  ^umbem, 

1  throw  a  mHgic  o'er  the  T^ian  lyre  ; 
*Ti9  my  soft  hreathiop^  o'er  hi«  grarefiiJ  numben 

Enkindles  benuty*s  Aatne  of  fond  desdre. 
'Twas  1  infipired  sad  Sappho,  1  who  taught  her 
The  last-Dorn  love-song  'neath  the  IwiH^ht  ilim. 
Reason.  ThroujErh  you  Leander  perish'd  in  the  water  I 
LovB.  You  should  have  taught  the  fellow  how  to  tmim. 

I  am  HfeV  alchymist,  (you  iee  you  nettle 

My  vanity  the  while,  so  you  muBt  hear  it*) 
And  bras*  of  mine  produces  precious  metal. 
Still  1  'm  no  miser  ;  for  1  aeek  to  share  it. 
Rbason.  With  tne.  sweet  child,  watchful  and  i^ve,  beetle  thee. 
Thou  shouldfft  he  warn'd  from  paths  of  flattering  em 
Oh  !  wilf»il  Love,  1  pray  thee  let  me  pjide  thee 
From  ruin  dark»  the  tempest,  and  its  terror- 
LoYB.       If  thciu  my  little  hark  were  gravely  steering. 

The  charm  would  vanish  that  from  freedom  $pring>9 
My  wildintr  reig-n  were  o*er,  my  gay  careering, 

WTien  Reason*»  hand  should  slay  Love's  rapid  wingi; 
Reason.  Let  mc  direct  thee — let  us  sail  together. 

As  down  Life's  stream  thy  merry  pinnace  dancea^ 
Time  shrUl  not  rr>b  thy  bright  wing  of  a  fenther* 
Or  dim  the  radiance  of  thy  sunny  glances^ 
Love.       Wondrous  devotion  I     My  most  sapient  Mentor, 
You  lose  your  labour ;  I  shall  ne'er  «>bey. 
T  almost  wonder  you  fshould  dare  to  venture. 
So  oft  I  V^  led  e'en  your  slow  step*  astray. 
W^hen  hiving  faces  would  be  sntiling  near  thee, 

Say^  woukbt  thou  frown  act  now^  and  look  so  wi^? 
Or  wouhlst  thou  greet  them  ? 
RsABON.  Henee,  away  ]  I  fear  thee. 

Love*      And  if  they  went  not  ? 
Reason*  I  should  shut  my  eyes. 

Love,      Henre,  Reanon,  hence  I  come  back,  my  merry  FoHy» 
IVIy  blithe  companion  !  dearer  than  of  yore- 
Wisdom,  thy  wiirnings  make  me  melancholy. 

And  I  will  rule  without  thee,  sku  before. 
Oh  f  when  did  Reason  ever  clip  my  pininn^ 
Or  fling  one  bond  npon  my  niseale  wing? 
Despise  me  ? — no  ! — he  own**  my  jinnul  domlnloo. 
1  sitill  will  rule  the  peasant  and  the  kin^^. 
Reason.  Thy  brightest  smiles  btit  bring  thy  volaHe«  sorrow  ; 
And,  though  thy  chaiofi  appear  a  flowery  wreath. 
The  hlofi^oifis,  that  from  tears  their  rndrance  borrow. 
Twine  round  the  fetters  that  are  hid  beneath. 
Love.       Thou  do&t  me  wrung  I     From  Fancy's  beaming  tower 
I  flung  the  beacon  o'er  life's*  gloomy  sea. 
And  hearts,  'uiid  all  their  anguish,  bless  my  power. 

Still  let  the  worldlings  frown,  they  turn  to  me. 
There  must  be  shadows,  though  the  dav  be  sunny  ; 

T\ve  douded  sky  ssome  bright  hue  still  adoma  ; 
W\xete  %wt«s\.  ^o^s«Kr%  wcvvVtAH*  bee*  will  !«eek  f^  HocieT- 
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Scatlergood  Family,  Fortunes  of  the  : 
the  Waggon,  introduction  lu  Vincent 
Scatlergood,  1  ;  the  Market  Urettklast- 
liouse,  4  ;  Viuceot  becomej  a€i|uaiiitetl 
with  Mr.  UlenalvoQ  Fottjz,  9  ;  Uutiies- 
Ik  KocKKioniy  of  the  Chicksaods,   10; 


Mr.  Snarry^s  maiden  entertainment, 
12  ;  Vincent  meets  with  a  iheatricai 
engagement,  113;  Merchant  Tailors' 
School,  124  ;  Mrs.  Cbicksand^s  Lodgers, 
219  ;  Frederick  Sealtergood^s  departure 
for  School,  221  ;  reheard  of  Mr.  Glen- 
aivon  Fogg's  drama,  224  -,  the  tirst  day 
at  Merchant  Tailors'  School,  230;  Mr. 
Bolt  appears  acixioiis  to  visit  an  old 
country  house,  323  ;  tike  Father  aid 
Daughter,  327  ;  production  of  Mr. 
i*Ogg*»  Play^  329  ;  Vincent  is  intro- 
ducra  to  a  Literary  and  Dramatic  Club, 
332;  the  cloiiiters,  monitors,  and  vic- 
tims at  Merchant  Tailors'  School,  336  ; 
Mr,  Fogg  leaves  London,  431 ;  Vin- 
cent ScattergoodI  encounters  Bolt,  433 ; 
Frederick  nins  away  from  school,  436  ; 
Vincent  led  by  Mr.  Bolt  to  the  edge  of  a 

Srecipice,  635  ;  Mr.  Joe  JoUit  and  Mr, 
narry  at  Gravesend,  640  ;  Frederick 
arrives  at  the  end  of  his  journey,  543 ; 
Viacent   meets  with  Amy  Grantham^ 
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Sentitiel,  the  Native,  62 L 
Servant  of  AlUwork,  the,  9h 
Shewakee,  fort  at,  residence  of  tlie  British 

Captives  in,  191  ;  deserted  by  the  Afl"- 

ghans,  196. 
Shops,  remarks  on  the  shops  of  London, 

363. 
Sinclair,    Catherine,    Jeopardy,   or    the 

Drowning  Dragoon  by,  302  ;  an  Lni- 

versal    Newspaper  —The   Whig  and 

Tory,  690. 
Smith,  Albert,  Fortunes  of  the  Scatter- 
good  FamUy  by,  1,  113,  219,  323,  431, 

635. 
Solitary  Confinemeut,  oboeivatiaos  upon, 

386. 
Song  of  the  Dickey,  214. 
SoDg  for  the  Season,  415. 
SoQg  fur  the  Soirowful,  695. 
Sportsman^s  Fireside,  the,  492, 
Street  Placards,  415, 
Styria,  the  Tyrol,  and  Illyrin,  a  Ramble 

through,  1841,612. 

T, 

Tender  Nephew,  the,  31 « 

Thoughts  upon  the  ^asaing  away  of  the 

Old  Year,  and  contuig  in  of  the  New, 

83. 

Tobacco,  apropos  of,  264. 

,  introQUctiwn  of  into  Kurope,  379. 

1  wins,  the,  a  legend,  483. 

U. 
Universal  Newspaper,  an,  690. 

V. 

Vetiurino,  the, — the  Chateau  de  Blonavi 
392  ;    the  ChalelaiDe,  395  ;    Fajnily 
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Bfiffortnoet,  397 ;  tlM  Muider,  399 ; 
tbe  Suspected  Muiderar,471 ;  the  Cre- 
tin, 477  ;  the  Waterfall,  479  ;  the  Ca- 
baret, 681  ;  DitcloBures,  684. 
Violet,  tinea  on  an  Early,  250.    , 

W. 

Water-drinker,  Whims  of  a,  551. 
Westminster  Hall,  Term-time  at,  267; 
Mr  Physiology  of  London  Life. 


Willis.  Hal,  Organs  by,  104;  Whims  of 
a  Water-drinker,  551. 


Y.       f 

Year,  Thoughts  upon  the-piLSsiog  away  of 
tbe  Old  Year,  and  the  eom:ng  in  of  the 
New,  83. 

Yeoman's  Grave,  the,  175. 
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